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PREFACE 


This Labour Report, which is the fifty-fifth of the series issued by this Bureau, contains 
detailed statistics for the year 1970, in addition to providing comparisons with previous years. 


The Report follows in the main the lines of its immediate predecessors in scope and 
arrangement. The subject-matter has been divided into five chapters, namely, Retail Prices 
and Price Indexes; Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes; Wages and Hours: Employment 
and Unemployment (including Industrial Disputes); and Labour organisations. 

New material in this issue includes the following-— 

Chapter II Details of the Wholesale Price Index of Materials used in House Building. 


Chapter II] A revised series of average week]y earnings and the results of a Survey of 
Weekly Earnings and Hours October 1970. 


Chapter IV Particulars of a survey of leavers from schools, universities or other 
educational institutions, February 1968, 1969 and 1970, and a survey 
of labour force experience during 1968, 


I thank the Deputy Commonwealth Statisticians for their assistance in collecting statistics 
contained in this Report. My thanks are also tendered to employers, trade union secretaries, 
officials of Commonwealth and State Departments and others who readily supplied the 
information, 


J. P. OONEILL 
Acting Commonwealth Statistician 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
Canberra, A.C.T. 2600, October 1971 
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| CHAPTER It. RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


Collection of retail price information 


Retail prices of food and groceries and average rentals of houses for years extending back 
to the year 1901 have been collected by the Commonwealth Statistician, and in some cases 
were recorded by the Statisticians of various States for earlier years, 


Retail prices of a more extensive range of commodities (including clothing} and certain 
services in common demand have been ascertained at frequent and regular intervals since 
i923. Comparable information is available for the month of November in each year from 
1914 to 1922 for each of the six State capital cities. 


The range of items for which retail price data is obtained was considerably extended in 
1948 and in later years. 


The retail prices of food and groceries in approximately two hundred towns throughout 
Australia were collected as at November of each year from 1913 to 1942, when collection 
was discontinued. ~ 


The manner in which the main body of commodity prices used in the retail price indexes 
are ascertained and certain methods adopted to ensure their accuracy and comparability 
from period to period are briefly as follows. 


(i) Prices for each item are obtained where practicable from ten or more representative 
and reputable retailers in each of the cities for which the index is compiled. When- 
ever necessary, supplementary information is obtained from other retailers, 


(ii) Prices for most food items are collected monthly, normally as at the middle of each 
month. However, for potatoes and for onions from December quarter 1968, weekly 
prices are collected and averaged to arrive at monthly prices. Prices of all non-food 
items are collected at regular quarterly intervals (or at annual intervals with items 
such as local government rates and seasonal clothing) normally as at the middle 
of the mid-month of each quarter. However, for furniture, major household 
appliances and motoring items (other than motor car) the collection is made during 
the first month of each quarter to facilitate field collection arrangements. 


(tii) Information is collected under authority of the Census and Statistics Act 1905-1966 
; which requires that information be supplied accurately and promptly and ensures 
that particulars supplied by individual retailers will not be divulged to any other 
person or government authority. Penalties are provided against failure to supply 
information, against supplying false information and against failure to answer 
truthfully any question asked by an authorised officer in respect of the contents of 

any return. 

(iv) The actual collection of information is carried out by qualified Field Gfiicers of the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics working under the supervision of 
the Statisticians in. the respective States and Canberra. These Field Officers have 
very wide powers of investigation, including entry of premises and inspection of 
goods etc. 

(v) The Field Officers not only receive and check returns but visit the retail shops 
concerned to obtain requisite information. In respect of some articles, where vanation 
of quality may be considerable, Field Officers are equipped with samples of the 
goods used for price comparisons. In such cases the Field Officers personally inspect 
the relevant goods and ascertain their prices at each informant store. 


(vi) Before each quarter, Supervising Field Officers review the standards of the whole 
of the items for which prices are collected, after making extensive inquiries among 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. These Supervising Field Officers periodi- 
cally accompany Field Officers at their price collections and check their work. This 
not only ensures accuracy and assiduity but also that all Field Officers work on 
uniform Jines and that, as far as care and effort can make it possible, prices are 
recorded for representative goods of constant quality. 


| 
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(vii) The items and their standards are revised from time to time to keep them in harmony 
with changing conditions. Where changes become necessary, suitable adjustments 
are made in computing the retail price indexes to ensure that they reflect changes 
in price with due precision and that they are not vitiated by the influence of other 
changes. In this way the indexes are kept representative of changes in current patterns 
of household expenditures and reliable within their definitions. 


(viii) Returns of rents for unfurnished flats (since December quarter 1968) and for un- 
furnished houses of four, five and six rooms are collected at the middle of each 
quarter from a representative number (ranging up to forty) of agents in each Siate 
capital city covered by the indexes. In addition, particulars are obtained as to costs 
of building new houses, rates and other charges for focal government services 
including water supply and sewerage, prices of materials and labour for repairs 
and maintenance, and weekly payments for houses let by government housing 
authorities. This information provides a broadly based housing component in the 
Consumer Price Index. 


Nature of retai] price indexes 
I, General 


The basic principle of a retail price index is relatively simple. It is to select commodities 
representative of the field to be covered and to combine their prices at regular intervals in 
accordance with their relative importance in that field. The aim is to measure the degree of 
change in prices for the selected field taken as a whole. 


In practice the application of this principle over a term of years presents great difficulty 
by reason of the numerous changes which occur in the type, grade and relative quantities 
of many of the items commonly used. 


in the simplest method of compiling retail price indexes, the price of each itern is multiplied 
by a fixed quantity or ‘weight’, the product being an ‘expenditure’. The sum of these products 
for all items at any given date represents an ‘aggregate expenditure’. The ‘aggregate ex- 
penditures’ for successive periods are converted into an index by representing the aggregate 
of a selected or ‘base’ period by an appropriate number (e.g. 100 or 1,000), and calculating 
index numbers to that base by the proportion which the aggregate of each period bears to 
the aggregate of the base period. A useful alternative method is to calculate for each item 
a ratio or ‘price relative’ showing the price of that item relative to its price in the selected 
or base period, and to combine all these price relatives into a single index using fixed ‘ex- 
penditure weights’. Applied to the same basic data, both methods yield the same result. 
The mathematica! formulae are convertible one to the other. 


2. Weighting 


Weighting is the process by which the prices of commodities are combined into an index 
in accordance with their relative importance in the field to be covered. This field, in the 
ease of retail price indexes, is usually that of household expenditure. 


Obviously, price changes of major items affect household expenditure more than do price 
changes (in like ratio) of minor items. A 10 per cent rise in the price of butter, for example, 
will have a greater effect on household expenditure than a 10 per cent rise in the price of 
sardines. Items are therefore assigned appropriate ‘weights’ which are used as multipliers in 
the computation of the index. These may be ‘quantity weights’ obtained from estimates of 
household consumption, or ‘expenditure (i.¢. value) weights’ obtained from estimates of the 
relative importance of the items in household expenditure. 

Present-day retail price indexes usually embrace a wide and complex range of goods 
and services. It is customary to assist users of price indexes by describing the weights, what- 
ever their source, in the form of percentages contributed by the items to the total index in 
the base period (or in some other specified significant period). 
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The period from which the weighting pattern is derived does not necessarily coincide 
with the reference base adopted in calculating and presenting index numbers. Frequently, for 
example, data extending over several years is used as the basis of weighting, in order to 
smooth out short-term fluctuations in consumption. The purpose is to establish a weighting 
pattern that is broadly representative of consumption over the period covered by the index. 
In practice, the effect of small, or even substantia! differences in weighting is often slight, 
and 15 only Itkely to be of moment when the commodities affected show a price movement 
markediy different from that of other commoaditie:. 


3. The list of items 


The fist of items must be a selected list because it is impossible in practice to ascertain 
at regular intervals prices of every item of goods and Services entering into household expen- 
diture, Some items which it would be desirable to include must be excluded because com- 
parative prices cannot be accurately ascertained for them at different times. It is deemed 
betier to limit the list to items for which price variations can be ascertained with reasonable 
accuracy than to distend it by including items for which price comparisons are necessarily 
inaccurate, Similarly, many items of small aggregate or individual importance are exctuded. 
The list therefore is not (as is sometimes erroneously supposed} a basic wage regimen, nor 
is ita full list of component items in a standard of living. It does not imply that any particular 
goods or any selected grades or quantilies of these goods should enter into determination of 
a basic or living wage. The lists used are simply selected items combined in certain proportions 
for the purpose of measuring price variations. The items are representative of the fields 
covered, and the proportions approximate to those in average consumption so far as can be 
ascertained. 


4, Essential features 


Apart from clear thinking, common sense and sound arithmetic, the prime essentials in 
compiling a retail price index are therefore: 
(a) that prices be accurately ascertained at regular intervals for goods of constant grade 
and quality; 
(6) that the list of items be as representative as possible of the field to be covered; 
(c} that the weights be in approximate proportion to quantities actually used in the 
selected field, 


5, Effects of changing conditions on indexes 


Technological development and changes in fashion render if necessary to substitute new 
grades, qualities or types of articles for those formerly used as indicators of changes in price. 
Such substitutions help to keep the indexes representative of current conditions and are not 
injurious to an index provided the transitional difficulties can be solved as they arise, No 
change in principle is involved. The indexes continue to measure, as nearly as may be, price 
variations, and price variations only. Those differences in prices which are solely due to 
substitution of a new item for one which has ceased to be available or in common use are 
neutralised by taking the price of the old item as typical of price variation in its class up to 
the time of substitution, and the prices of the new items as typical of such changes in price 
thereafter. 

The problem of maintaining an index adequately representative of current usage has 
intensified since 1950 because of major changes in the pattern of household expenditure 
and in modes of living. In consequence the Consumer Price Index was devised as a series of 
linked indexes. (See Consumer Price Index, para. I on page 5 and para. 2 on page 6.) 


Purpose and use of retail price indexes 
1. General . 
Retail price indexes are designed to measure the extent of changes in price levels only. 


While they may be used as indicating proportionate variations in cost of a constant standard 
of living, they do not measure the absolute cost of any standard of living, nor the absolute 
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cost of changes in the standard of living. Strictly speaking they measure, as nearly as may 
be, the proportionate change in the aggregate cost of specified quantities and qualities of the 
selected list of items included in the index. In a broad sense, they measure proportionate 
change in retail price levels within the field they represent. (See a/se ‘(i) General on page 7.) 


2. Price indexes for individual cities 


Retail price indexes measure average variations in prices for specified cities individually. 
They measure proportionate changes from one time to another and not differences in price 
levels as between cities nor comparative costs of living in different cities. Fhe problems of 
measuring comparative retail price levels and comparative living costs between cities at any 
point of time are matters for separate consideration apart from retail price indexes. 


3. Price indexes and purchasing power 


Retail price indexes are sometimes used as a measure of change in the ‘purchasing power 
of money’. Strictly speaking, such a measure relates only to purchasing power over the list 
of items of the index combined in their specified proportions. The validity of its use in any 
broader sense or in dealing with a particular problem is a question for judgment by pros- 
pective users, on the facts. of the case, and in the light of the definition of the index. [et is 
impossible to compile a single general measure that will show, for all purposes and in all 
classes of transactions, the change tn the value of money from one time to another. 


4. Use of price indexes by industrial tribunals 


Retail price indexes are sometimes used by industrial tribunals and other authorities for 
the adjustment of wages. These authorities themselves decide, however, what use {if any) 
they make of available indexes or whether they desire the Statistician to compile a special 
index or adapt an existing index to suit their purposes. {t is not the praciice for the Statistician 
to express any view as to whether such tribunals should use retail price indexes in their 
deliberations. In the normal course of his duties the Statistician compiles and publishes 
various price indexes, states what they measure, explains how they are constructed, and gives 
evidence or public information when required. His function in this regard is frequently mis- 
understood. It is sometimes erroneously supposed that certain wage rates are determined by 
ascertaining the aggregate cost of the list of items included by the Statistician in a retail price 
index, or by calculating separate components of the wage rate from the aggregate cost of the 
items in separate groups of such an index. The actual position is brieAy as follows. 


(i) Tribunals determine a wage rate in the light of relevant evidence, presented by the 
parties, usually covering a wide range of economic conditions. This may, or may 
not, include evidence on changes in price levels. 


(ii) In some cases it may be provided by statute or by judgment of the tribunal that the 
wage rate thus determined shall be adjusted for price change in ratio to the overall 
movement in a specified retail price index. 

The practices followed in the past and at present in Commonwealth jurisdiction and in 
the various States are described in Chapter 3. 


Previous retail price indexes 
t. General 


Five series of retail price indexes were compiled at various times for Australia by the 
Commonwealth Statistician prior to 1960. Each of these was continued until changed 


conditions required the compilation of indexes more directly relevant to current conditions. 
These indexes were. 


(i} The ‘A* Series Index (covering food, groceries and house rents} was first compiled 
in 1912 with the year 1911 as base = 1,000. [t was discontinued in June 1938. From 
1913 to May 1933 this index was used for wage adjustment purposes by the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Sore other tribunals continued to 
use it until 1938 in certain localities. 
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(ii} The *B’ Series Index (covering food, groceries and rent of four and five roomed 
houses) was first compiled in 1925 and continued until the December quarter 1953. 
It was the food and rent constituent of the ‘C’ Series Index and was designed to 
replace the ‘A’ Series Index for general statistical purposes. The ‘B’ Series Index was 
not used by industrial tribunals in connection with the adjustment of wages. Its 
publication was discontinued as from the December quarter 1953. 


{ii} The *C’ Series Index (covering food and groceries, rent of four and five roomed 
houses, clothing, household drapery, household utensils, fuel, lighting, fares; smoking 
and some other miscellaneous items) was first compiled in 1921. It was used by the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for purposes of quarterly 
wage adjustments from May 1934 to August 1953. Some State tribunals continued to 
use or consider it in their proceedings until it was discontinued. It was last issued on 
its original basis for December quarter 1960. For certain transitional purposes a ‘*C’ 
Series Index was issued for March, June and September quarters of 1961. (See 
Section Ii, of appendix to Labour Report No. 43, 1960). 


(iv) The *D’ Series Index, derived by combining the ‘A’ and ‘C’ Series Indexes, was used 
by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration from May 1933 to May 
1934 and then discontinued. 


(v) The interim Index (covering food and groceries, rent of four and five roomed houses, 
clothing, household drapery, household utensils, fuel, lighting, fares, smoking, 
certain services and some other miscellaneous items) was first compiled in 1954 with 
the year 1952-53 as base = 100. As its title indicated, it was constructed as a 
transitional index. Its compilation was discontinued following its replacement by the 
Consumer Price Index in June quarter 1960. 


An index of retail price movements from 1901 to 1970 is shown on page 41 of this Labour 
Report. lt is derived by linking together successive indexes (the ‘A’ Series, the ‘C’ Series, 
and the Consumer Price Index) available for that period. 


2. The ‘Court’ Index 


In 1937 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration introduced a ‘Court’ 
Index for the purpose of making automatic quarterly adjustments to the basic wage within 
its jurisdiction. A ‘Court’ Index (Second Series) was created by the Court in 1946 and a 
‘Court’ Index (Third Series) in November 1950 to provide for automatic adjustment of the 
increased amounts of adjustable basic wage then determined by the Court at those dates. 
By decision of the Court the ‘Court’ Index ceased to be issued by the Industrial Registrar 
as at the December quarter 1953. These ‘Court’ Indexes were an arithmetical conversion of 
the ‘C’ Series Retail Price Index. 


Consumer Price Index 


1. Introduction 


This retail price index was first compiled in 1960, retrospective to September quarter 1948. 
It replaced both the ‘C’ Series Retail Price Index and the Interim Retail Price Index in 
official statistical publications of the Bureau. Initially, series were compiled for the six State - 
capital cities, with a series for Canberra being first published in 1964. 


The title ‘Consumer Price Index’ is used for purposes of convenience and does not 
imply that the index differs in definition or purpose from previous retail price indexes. A, 
longer but more completely descriptive title would be ‘Consumer Series Retail Price Index 
Numbers’. For practical purposes the terms ‘retail prices’ and ‘consumer prices’ are synony- 
mous. The Consumer Price Index is designed to measure quarterly variations in retail prices 
of goods and services representing a high proportion of the expenditure of wage-earner 
households in the aggregate. (See *(i) General’ on page 7.) 
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_ The incidence and frequency, of changes in the pattern of household expenditure since 
1950 have been such_as to render it necessary to construct not one but a series of new indexes 
introducing additional items and changes in weighting patterns at short intervals. To obtain 
a.continuously representative measure of-retail price change it has been necessary to replace 
the types of indexes which had a constant list of items and a constant set of weights for 
extensive periods, The Consumer Price Index therefore consists of a sequence of six short 
term retail price indexes chain-linked at June. quarter 1952, June quarter 1956, March 
quarter 1960, December quarter 1963 and December quarter 1968, into one series with 
‘reference base year 1966-67 = 100.0. 


Zz. Origin’ 


The list of component items and the weighting pattern of the ‘C’ Series Retail Price 
Index, first adopted in 1921, were shghtly revised by Conference of Statisticians in 1936, but 
otherwise continued almost unchanged unti! the index was discontinued in 1960. The 
reasons for this, and the circumstances which led to the present Consumer Price Index, 
appear from ensuing paragraphs. 


From the outbreak of war in 1939 to late in 1948, periodic policy changes in various 
war-time controls (including rationing) caused recurrent changes in consumption and in the 
pattern of expenditure. This rendered changes desirable but made it impracticable either to 
produce a new index, or to revise the old one, on any basis that would render the index 
more representative than it already was of the changing pattern of household expenditure 
in those years. When commodity rationing had virtually ceased in the latter part of 1948, 
action was taken by the Statistician to collect price data of about 100 additional items and 
ta gather information as to current consumption and expenditure patterns. This was done 
to facilitate review of the component items and weighting system of the “C’ Series Retail 
Price Index, in the light of the new pattern of wage-earner expenditure and consumption 
that appeared to be then emerging. But there supervened, in the next few years, conditions 
which caused wide price dispersion coupled with a very rapid rise in prices and a new sequence 
of changes in consumption and in the pattern of wage earner expenditure. Under these 
conditions it was not possible to devise any new weighting pattern likely to be more con- 
tinuously representative of conditions then current than was the existing “C’ Series Index 
on the 1936 revision. _ 

A Conference of Statisticians considered the matter in June 1953 and resolved {in part) 
as follows. 

‘(a) That, in view of the persistence of recurrent changes in the pattern of consumer expenditure | Iv the 

post-war period, it 1s undesirable to make a general revision of the list of tems and wemhting 


system of the ‘C’ Series Retail Price Index at present, unless industrial tribunals expressly desire 
some revision for special purposes. 


(6) That an [nterim Retail Price Index “be compiled with putative weights and components 
representative, as nearly as may be, of the post-war pattern of consumer usage and expenditure.” 


The ‘C’ Series Index continued to be compiled on its pre-war basis without significant change 
in procedures. The Interim Retail Price Index was introduced | in 1954 and continved until 
March quarter i960; 


The Interim Index was a transitional index designed to measure retail price variations 
on the *C” Series model in terms of post-war consumption weights, as emerging In the early 
1950s. It embraced a‘wider range of commodities and services than did the ‘C” Series Index, 
‘but it did not take into account successive major changes in the pattern of expenditure and 
‘modes of‘living that occurred between 1950 and 1960. These changes could not, in fact, be 
detected and measured promptly, and incorporated into an index, concurrently with «their 
happening. Nor: was it envisaged as desirable to adopt fundamentally new procedures in 
price index construction. until it was folly evident that farsreaching procedural changes were 
necessary to meet the situation. 
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In this period, home-owning largely replaced house-renting, the use of the motor car 
greatly increased and partly replaced use of public transport, and various items of electrical 
household equipment and television came into widespread use. The impact of these (and 
other) changes in usage upon ‘the pattern of household expenditure was heightened by 
disparate movements in prices. Together they rendered nugatory the attempt to meet the 
situation by devising a single Interim Retail Price Index. As studies progressed and new 
data became available, tt was clear that no single list of items and no single set of fixed 
weights would be adequately representative as a basis for measuring retail price changes at 
all times throughout the post-war period. In consequence, the situation was met by com- 
piling the Consumer Price Index constructed as a chain of linked indexes with significant 
changes in composition and weighting effected at short intervals. 


3, Purpose, scope, and composition | 


(i) Generali. The Consumer Price Index is a quarterly measure of variations in retail 
prices for goods and services representing a high proportion of the expenditures of wage- 
earner households. The weighting paitern relates to estimated aggregates of wage-earner 
household expenditures and not to estimated expenditures of an ‘average’ or individual 
household of specified size, type, or mode of living. En this way it is possible to give 
appropriate representation to owner-occupied houses as well as rented houses and to include 
motor cars, television sets, and other major expenditures which relate to some households 
and not to others. 


Consumer (retail) price indexes are sometimes loosely called ‘cost of living indexes’ and 
are thought to measure changes in the ‘cost of living’. Neither ihe Consumer Price Index, nor 
any other retail price index, measures changes in the cost of living that result directly from 
changes in the mode or level of living, Changes of that kind are matters for consideration 
apart from price indexes. But the change in prices of goods and services is a very important 
part of the change in the cost of living and this part is measured by consumer (retail) price 
indexes. (See aiso 1. General on page 3.) 


The Consumer Price Index covers a wide range of commodities and services arranged io 
the following five major groups: 


Food 

Clothing and Drapery 

Housing 

Household Supplies and Equipment 
Miscellaneous. 


Fhese groups do not include every item of household spending. It is both impracticable and 
unnecessary for them to do so, Prices are collected regularly for specified quantities and 
qualities of a large and representative selection of commodities and services. Movements in 
the prices of these items, when combined in suitable proportions, provide a representative 
measure of price change as affecting a high proportion of the expenditure of wage-earner 
households. . 


The index is designed to measure the proportionate change in prices as combined in the 
individual groups and the total of the groups in the index. (See also (iv) Sub-groups and 
special groupings on page 9.) 


(Qii}) Composition and weighting. A comprehensive view of the present composition and 
weighting of the Consumer Price Index is given in the table on page 8 and a more detailed 
table including the list of items and their weights appears on pages 34-40. The weights shown 
are those comprised in the index for the six State capital cities combined. Broadly, they are in 
proportion to estimated consumption in 1967-68 (see ‘(iii) Basis of weighting’ on page 11) 
valued at the relevant prices of December quarter 1968, They indicate the relative influence 
given to the various components in measuring the degree of price change in the index from 
December quarter 1968 (i.e. from the beginning of the current linked series). 
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COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT DeEcPpMBPR QUARTER 1968 
FOR THE Sit STATE CaprraL Cities ComMBINED 











Percentage weight 
Group, sub-group 
Sub-group Group 
Foop— 31.3 
Cereal products : . oy oe . . . . 4.1 
Dairy produce . . . : 6.0 
Potatoes, onions, preserved fruit and vegetables . ' . . 2.7 
Soft drink, ice cream and confectionery ' : : . . : 4.3 
Other food (except Meat) . . . . . . ' 3.3 
Meat—Butcher’s . . . : . . ‘ 3.4 
Processed, including poultry . . . . . . . 2.5 
CLOTHING AND DrareRY— 14.1 
Men’s clothing . . . ' 3.6 
Women’s clothing . . . . . . 5.9 
Boys’ clothing . ' : . . ' : . . 0.6 
Girls’ clothing . . : . . . . . . 0.3 
Piecegoods, etc. . . . . . . . 0.8 
Footwear . . ,; . ' . ; 2.5 
Household drapery. ; . . . . . 0.8 
Housine— 14.2 
Rent—Privately owned houses . . ' 2.1 
Privately owned flats. ' . . . . 3.1 
Government owned houses. . ; . ' 0.9 
Home ownership—House price 3.4 
Rates . : . . : 2.7 
Repairs and maintenance . , . . 2.0 
HovustHoLp SUPPLIES AND EquipmMent— 12.5 
Fuel and light—Electricity : . . . : 2.4 
Gas 1.0 
Other (Brewood, heating « oil, briquettes and kerosene) 0.6 
Household appliances. . 2.6 
Other household articles— 
Furniture and floor coverings . 1.9 
Household and other utensils, gardening and small toots . 0.7 
Household sundries (household soaps, etc.) . . 1.0 
Stationery . . : 0.2 
Personal requisites (toilet soap, cosmetics, etc, . . 1.2 
Proprictary medicines . : + . 0.9 
MISCcCELLANEOUsS— 27.9 
Fares—Train . . . ' : . : . ' 1.0 — 
Bus and tram —sij . . . , . 1.5 
Motoring—Goods . ' . . . 6.4 
Services and charges . . ; 2.8 
Tobacco and cigarettes 3.6 
Beer ' ; 3.7 
Services—~Health (dental, medical, hospital ‘ : . ' ; 3.3 
Hairdressing . . . . ' . . : 0.7 
Drycleaning . . ; ‘ . . ‘ . 0.5 
Shoe repairs. . ' ' . 0.2 
Postal and telephone services * I.! 
Cinema admission . . ' 0.8 
Other—Radio and television operation . . . . 1.1 
Newspapers and magazines . ' . . ' }.2 
Total . ' . . . . . . 0 100.0 








Note. The weights should not be regarded as dissecting total household expenditure into its component 
parts (see page 13). 
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(lili) Index numbers compiled. The index has been compiled for each quarter from 
September quarter 1948, and for each financial year from 1948-49. (See tables on pages 
22~30).) 


‘All Groups’ index numbers, and Group index numbers for each of the five major 
groups, are compiled and published regularly for the six State capital cities combined 
and separately, and for Canberra. The reference base for each of these indexes is: Year 
1966-67 = 106.0. Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for 
general statistical purposes. They are inserted to avoid distortions that would occur in 
rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number, This does not imply that the indexes 
are accurate to the order of one-tenth of an index point. Price indexes do not necessarily 
measure aggregate price variations to this fine order of accuracy. 


The separate city indexes measure price movements within each city individually, They 
enable comparisons to be drawn between cities as to differences in degree of price movement 
fram period to period, but not as to differences in price level. 


The separate group indexes measure price movements of each group individually. They 
enable comparisons to be drawn as to differences in the degree of price change in the 
different groups, but do not show the comparative cost of the different groups. 


The index for the six State capital cities combined is a weighted average of individual 
city indexes. From the beginning of the current linked series (i.e. December quarter 1968) 
the relative weighting of the cities concerned is in proportion to their populations at the 
1966 Census. These were as follows: 





"O00 

Sydney . ‘ . “ . 2,446 
Melbourne : . ‘ : 2,110 
Erishane . : : ' 719 
Adelaide . . . . 728 
Perth . : . : 500 
Hobart . . . . . 120 

Total . . 6,623 





{iv) Sub-groups and special groupings. Index numbers for sub-groups and special groupings 
have been compiled and published for the weighted average of the six State capital cities 
combined for each quarter from December quarter 1963 and for each financial year from 
1964-65. (See tables on pages 31-2.) From December quarter 1968 onwards, information 
of contributions by index sub-groups to the total index in terms of All Groups Index Points 
has also been published. (For recent quariers, see table on page 33.) 


Users of these figures should bear in mind that the Consumer Price Index is designed to 
measure the proportionate change in retail prices as combined in the five major groups 
and more particularly the total of the groups. For sub-groups or particular items, the index 
does not necessarily provide comprehensive and valid measures of price changes in those 
particular fields. Nor does it necessarily measure the relative influences of those classes of 
items in aggregate variations in prices, The Consumer Price Index is essentially a combination 
of selected items under various headings and not a dissection of total household expenditure 
into its component parts. 


The figures contained in the tables referred to above are published to assist interpretation 
of movements shown by the Consumer Price Index and also to provide additional data of 
changes in retail prices. 


Major changes in composition of the published indexes, resulting from the December 
quarter 1968 link, have been indicated in the footnotes to the tables. According to standard 
procedure the old and the new combinations have been linked to provide continuous series 
of index numbers across this peint of time:-(December quarter 1968), but it should be re- 
membered that all sub-groups were affected by changes at the link and some significantly so. 
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Each series of index numbers links the average price movement shown by one combination 
of items up to December quarter. 1968 to that shown by a‘different combination from 
December quarter 1968. 


- Although both the old and new sets of items and weights are computed to give the same 
All Groups Index number as at December ‘quarter 1968 (i.e. 105.7 on base 1966-67 = 100. 0), 
Straight comparison of contributions before and after the link by respective components in 
terms of ‘All Groups Index Points’ 'is prevented by the effect of changes made at the ink, 


4. Structure 


(i) A chain of linked indexes. Substantial changes have occurred in consumer usage 
and patterns of expenditure since the 1939-45 War. In order to keep the weighting pattern 
representative of current expenditures it has been necessary to construct indexes with 
additional items and changes in the weighting pattern at intervals, rather than on the basis 
of a list of items and set of weights that remained unchanged throughout the whole period 
covered. For the six State capital cities, six series for short periods (namely, from September 
quarter 1948 to June quarter 1952; from June quarter 1952 to June quarter 1956; from 
June quarter 1956 to March quarter 1960; from March quarter 1960 to December quarter 
1963; from December quarter 1963 to December quarter 1968; and from December quarter 
1968 onwards) have therefore been constructed and linked to form a continuous retail price 
index series known as the Consumer Price Index. 


The changes effected in the March quarter 1960 link in the six State capital cities were 
those associated with the mtroduction of television into the index. In Canberra, television 
did not operate until 1962 and the inclusion of this item in the index series for Canberra 
was incorporated in the link of December quarter 1963. With this exception, the points 
of linking and the nature of changes in composition and weighting effected at these points 
of time have been the same for Canberra as for the six State capital cities. 


During each period between links the items and weighting remained unchanged. At 
times of linking, the weighting pattern was altered and new items (mainly ones that had 
become significant in household expenditure) were introduced. (See table on page 12.) 
Under this method, average percentage price movements are assessed on one patiern up 
to the time of the link and on another pattern thereafter. The process of linking ensures that 
the index reflects only price variations and not differences in cost of the old and new lists 
of items. The introduction of new items and weights by linking does not, of itself, raise or 
lower the level of the index. 


(ii) Comparison of the linked series. The Consumer Price Index is a chain of ‘fixed weight 
agetegative’ indexes, with significant changes in composition and weighting effected at June 
quarter 1952, June quarter 1956, March quarter 1960, December quarter 1963 and December 
quarter 1968. The principal changes have been: 


{a} the introduction of private motoring (June quarter 1952), of television (March 
quarter 1960 for the six State capital cities and December quarter 1963 for Canberra), 
the introduction of furniture (December quarter 1963) and the introduction of 
health services (December quarter 1968); 


(fb) altered proportions of houses under the various modes of occupancy (June quarters 
1952 and 1996 and December quarters 1963 and 1968); and 


_(c) changes in weights of fuel and light and fares (June quarters 1952 and #956 and 
December quarters 1963 and 1968), and of motoring (June quarter 1956 and De- 
cember quarters, 1963 and 1968). 


It'is envisaged ‘that future links willbe made in the index when significant changes in the 
pattérn of household expenditure render it necessary to do so, 
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The table on page 12 indicates the weighting patterns for groups and certain sub-groups 
ig the index at the beginning of each linked period together with their proportionate con- 
tribution to total index at the end of each of the first five linked periods. The differences 
between the proportions at the beginning and end of each linked period reflect disparate 
price movements over that period. The differences in proportions between the end of one 
period and the beginning of the next reflect changes in composition or weighting, 


Gil) Basis of weighting, For most of the items included in the index, the weights used 
from the beginning of the current linked series (i.e. from December quarter 1968) are based 
on the pattern of consumption of the years 1962-63 to 1966-67. The pattern of consumption 
of the years 1952-53 to 1956-57 was the-basis for such items for periods up to December 
quarter 1963; while for the period December quarter 1963 to December quarter 1968 the 
weights were based on the pattern of consumption of the years 1957-58 to 1961-62. In some 
important fields, weights relevant to short-term conditions have been used in each of the 
linked series which constitute the Consumer Price Index. The principal fields affected are 
fuel and light, fares, motoring, household appliances, and housing, 


The resultant sets of index weights are broadly typical of the patterns of consumption of: 
1948-49: for periods up to June quarter 1952; 

1952-53: for periods from June quarter 1952 to June quarter 1956; 

1956-57: for periods from June quarter.1956 to March quarter 1960; 


1956-57 (adjusted to incorporate television in the case of the six State capital cities): 
for periods from March quarter 1960 to December quarter .1963; 


1961-62: for periods from December quarter 1963 to December quarter 1968; 
1966-67: for periods from December quarter 1968. 


The sets of weights used for the successive periods covered by the index have been derived 
from analyses of statistics of production and consumption, the Population Censuses, the 
Censuses of Retail Establishments and the continuing Survey of Retail Establishments, from 
information supplied by manufacturing, commercial and other relevant sources, and from 
special surveys. 


In the main, the weights for items are derived from estimates of average household 
consumption or expenditure for the community as a whole, The principal exceptions are: 


(a) The proportionate weighting of the various modes of occupancy of houses (and 
flats from December quarter 1968), and the weighting generally in the Housing 
Group, are as estimated for wage and salary-earner households (in the individual 
cities). 


(6) The weights for motoring, tobacco and cigarettes, beer and some services have been 
adapted to accord with notional estimates of expenditure by wage-earner house- 
holds. 


(¢) Local weights for the individual cities are used for some items. 


A common pattern of consumption for all cities is used as the basis of weighting in 
most fields of the index. But there are some important exceptions, Local weights for individual 
cities are used for the following: 


(a) Housing. As described above. 


(6) Fuel and light, and fares. The weight for ‘each item included is as estimated from 
particulars of consumption, revenue, etc., m the individual cities. For each item 
the several price series used, and’. their combining weights, are representative of 
local usage, 
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For interpretation of this Table sez paragraph 4 (ii) oo page 10. 





Percentage Contribution to Total Index (Weighted Average of Six State Capital Cities) 





Group, sub-group 
Per ceot Per cent Per ceot Per cent 
Food Group . . . . : . : : 33.6 44.3 33.7 33.0 al 31.6 
and Drapery Group : “ “ : . 21.6 20.6 ‘ 19.5 * 18.8 
Housing Group— 
Frome ownership . . . . . . . 6.5 Fea : $.1 : A. 4 
Privately owned bouses . - . . : . . : 22> 9.4) 2.5 : . : z.0 -1l. 
Government owned houses . wa . 0.7 . a i. 
Privately owned fats. 


Howsehotd Supplies and ent G 
Fuel and f light . “ Fawipm me 
Household appliances - 
ther household articles . 


ie mae Group— 


Motonag 

Pobacco & and cigareates 

Services, cinema, radio and television licences, 
and oéwspapers, cic, 


Total 


ta) ° lly com: compiled as start of first linked series. This series subsequently taken back (on this basis) to September Quarter 1948. (5) Now inciuded. (¢c}) Fumiture included as from 
uarter I with percentage contribution to total index of 1.7 per cent. (4d) Healib services included as from December Quarter 1968 with percentage contribution to total index 


of 3.3 eer cent. 
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(c) Meat. in Brisbane and Hobart (only) the sub-groups beef, mutton, lamb and pork 
are combined in local proportions. 


(d) Motoring. In Canberra, the weight for the motoring section is higher than the 
common weight used in the State capital cities, In accordance with the higher level 
of consumption estimated for Canberra. 


(e} For some minor items in one or more cities. 


Basic data for many of the item weights were obtained initially from particulars of 
' quantities consumed. Refinements were made where necessary so that item weights would 
reflect the approximate relative importance of the items (sometimes including stmilar items 
not directly priced) in terms of expenditure. Group and sub-group weights were checked as 
far as possible against independent estimates of expenditure, Nevertheless, the index is 
essentially 2 combination of selected items under various headings and not a dissection of 
total household expenditure into its component parts. The weights should not be regarded 
as direct estimates of the pattern of household expenditure. They differ from estimates of 
that kind because: 
(a) Some items carry the weight of others not directly priced, 


{6) Group and sub-group weights do not necessarily include expenditure on all items that 
could be classified under the headings used, For example, the fares sub-group 
covers only suburban travel by rail, bus and tram. It does not include travel to 
other cities or towns, The Food Group does not include fresh fruit or fresh vegetables 
other than potatoes and onions. In the Housing Group the expenditure weight 
for rent of privately owned houses adopts the level of rents of four, five and six 
roomed houses let unfurnished and it does not take account of different levels of 
rents for smaller or larger houses or for furnished houses. Home ownership is 
represented only by house price, rates, etc., and repairs and maintenance. Costs of 
land and interest charges on instalment purchase transactions are not included. 


{c) Some fields of expenditure are not represented at all, e.g. hire-purchase charges. 


Tables showing the item and group weights of the index are provided herein to assist 
prospective users in an understanding of the index. The weights are designed as suitable for 
measuring changes in retail prices within the definition of the index, and do not purport 
to be valid estimates for any other purpose. 


5, Prices and standards 


(i) Generali. The manner in which the main body of prices used in the index are ascertained 
and methods used to ensure accuracy and the comparability of prices from period to period, 
are briefly described on pages 1 and 2 of this chapter. The following paragraphs describe 
ip more detail certain of these aspects. Special features of particular components of the index 
are also dealt with in para. 6 and para. 7 on pages 15 to 20. 


(ii) Bargain and sale prices, etc. Prices used in the index are those actually being charged 
for normal cash purchases of new articles. Prices of grocery etc ‘specials’ are therefore 
included in the index measure. ‘Bargains’ or ‘sale’ prices of imperfect goods or discontinued 
lines’are not used. 

Prices of some goods are at times, or generally, subject to special discounts, nominal 
trade-ins, etc. Unless the proportion of such discounts increases or decreases cumulatively the 
precision of the price index as a measure of ratio of price change is not materially affected. 
If the proportion changes significantly, its effect on transaction prices is estimated and 
reflected in the index. 


Methods of selling are kept under review. Significant changes such as the widespread 
growth of self-service sales of groceries are taken into account in the index. (See ‘(1} Groceries’ 
on page 15). ; 

(iii) Specification of standards. To maintain comparability, prices must obviously be 
collected for specified standards of the commodities and services listed. In general, the 
standards selected are those which command a considerable volume of sales and which appear 
likely to remain representative. 
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Specifications for an item define, where applicable, the unit of quantity to be priced, the 
grade, quality, size, style, etc., and in some cases the brand and the particular line or model 
of that, brand. For -items (e.g. some of the staple foods) where significant variations in 
quality do not normally occur the specifications are fairly simple and define only the quantity 
and grade to be priced, For some items a number of brands, etc., are specified as acceptable 
equivalents, In some cases the officers engaged in collecting prices are equipped with a 
sample article of the specified standard to ensure uniform treatment at ail times. 


In the case of many manufactured goods there is a variety of brands and lines spread 
over a wide range of qualities and prices. For some of these no single standard is sold in 
sufficient quantity to be representative of the whole field. Some lines have a relatively short 
life before they are replaced in production by other lines. Where these circumstances exist 
separate specifications are prepared, and prices are collected separately, for a number of 
selected lines of various brands. This ensures that information on price changes is available 
to construct series of price relatives for use in the index, 


(iv) Continuity of standards. As long as the articles and standards originally specified 
remain available and representative, there is no difficulty in compiling continuous price 
series. In practice, however, it often becomes necessary to alter specifications, particularly for 
those manufactured goods that are subject to fashion changes, technological developments, 
or frequent changes of model. 


When a change in specifications is superficial only, or where an article can be replaced in 
the index by another of equivalent quality, the prices of the new article are treated as being 
directly comparable with the former series. That is, the new articte 1 is directly substituted for 
the old because no change in quality is involved. 


When 2 significant change in specifications occurs, the prices of the new article must be 
suitably adjusted to make them comparable with prices for the old standard before they are 
used in the index. 


In those cases where both the cld and the new articles have been selling in reasonable 
quantities, side by side in the same market over a reasonable period of time, the common 
practice is to neutralise the price difference by the simple device of ‘splicing’ the price series 
for the new article to the price series for the old. The level of the price series is not affected 
at the point of splicing. A continuous price series is built up using‘the old article for measuring 
price changes up to the time of the splice and the new article thereafter, 


In some cases, simple splicing of the prices of the new article to the existing price series is 
not a satisfactory way of neutralising changes in quality. This situation occurs, e.g. when 
the price of a new model of an article reflects not only the extent of modifications but also a 
degree of price change, upwards or downwards, for reasons quite distinct from these modifi- 
cations. In these circumstances a simple splicing of the old and new prices would eliminate 
the elements of pure price changes as well as the elements of change in quality. It is necessary 
in such cases to assess the degree of pure price change invelved and reflect this in the price 
series before splicing. 
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Such assessments must of necessity be a matter of some judgment, but they.are made only 
after careful consideration of as much relevant information as can be obtained. The types of 
information considered include details of physical changes (e.g. weight or quantity of food-~- 
stufis); price changes for similar items; detailed cost and price data concerning components 
or features of manufactured goods. 


.. Maintenance of continuity in prices and standards is based-on assessment of relevant facts 
gathered by the Supervising Field -Officers and specialist investigators. Manufacturers, 
importers, wholesalers and retailers co-operate in this work. 


Problems in this field are intensified by the growing complexity of consumer goods and by 
the wider coverage of the list of items of the Consumer Price Index. The procedures outlined 
are ‘designed to keep-margins of error. within relatively small limits, with no cumulative 
tendency in either direction. These problems continued to receive close attention: 
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6. Notes on some Index components 


{i} General. The procedures already described apply generally throughout the index. The 
following paragraphs outline certain special features of particular index sections. A com- 
prehensive account of the Housing Group is given in para. 7 on pages 16 to 20. 

(ii) Groceries. Prices used for groceries are obtained from both service and self-service 
stores. In each city the numbers of stores chosen from each type are in approximate pro- 
portion to their relative importance in retail grocery sales in that city. Regular checks are 
made and the propertions are varied when necessary. By these means due weight is given 
to each type of store-in the averaging of prices. 


(iii) Seasonal clothing items. Normaily, summer seasonal and winter seasonal items are 
priced, in accordance with long standing practice, only in one relevant seasonal quarter. Price 
changes since the corresponding quarter of the previous year are then taken into the index. 
Price changes for winter and summer seasonal clothing affect the index in the June and 
December quarters respectively. 


fiv) Fuel and light. Significant changes in the weights for this sub-group, and in the 
proportionate weightings of its items, were effected as at the links of June quarters 1952 
and 1956, and December quarters 1963 and 1968, Individual city weights are used. Present 
weightings are as estimated for 1966-67 by analysis of consumption statistics and by special 
inquiries and surveys. For the pricing of electricity and gas, particulars of rates charged under 
various domestic tariffs are ascertained each quarter from major distributors in each capital 
city. These rates ate combined according to their estimated relative importance in 1966~67 in 
accounts of domestic consumers. Prices used are those applying to accounts issued on the 
15th of the middle month of the quarter. Where discounts for prompt payment are allowed, 
prices net of discount are used. 


(v) Household appliances. Prices are ascertained for representative models of various 
brands, The average percentage change in prices of these models is used to vary a basic 
expenditure weight for each item. Generally, minor modifications in the models are regarded 
as not significantly affecting standards. Where distinctive and important features are added 
or removed, the procedures described in ‘(iv) Continuity of standards’ on page 14 are applied. 
Prices used in the index are cash prices for new articles. (See aise ‘(ii} Bargain and sale prices, 
etc.” on page 13.) Hire purchase charges are not taken into account. 


(vi) Fares. The sub-group ‘fares’ in the index relates io train, bus and tram fares in the 
city and suburban areas. It does not include travel beyond the metropolitan area, Separate 
price indexes are compiled for train fares and for bus and tram fares. These are applied to 
basic expenditure weights determined for each city individually. Significant changes in 
weighting were effected at the links of June quarters 1952 and 1956, and December quarters 
1963 and 1968. The present weighting is as estimated for 1966-67 in each city. For each fares 
index, changes in fares are ascertained for about 40 selected representative Journeys. The list 
of journeys is revised from time to time to meet changing conditions but corresponding 
journeys are always used for price comparisons between successive quarters. The journeys 
are specified as between defined points, usually one in the city and the other in the suburbs. 
For bus and tram fares, points are selected at representative picking-up and setting-down 
points whether or not they are section stops. Journeys are chosen to give due representation 
to the various routes and to both short and long trips. In post-war years, buses have replaced 
trams on many routes, and government bus services have replaced privately-owned services. 
These have usually been regarded as cases of replacement by equivalent services and the 
specified point-to-point journeys have been ‘priced’ in the usual manner, For the index of 
train fares, prices are obtained for single and return tickets and the various periodical 
tickets. These are combined in fixed proportions using weights derived from ticket sales. 


(vii} Motoring. New motor cars are priced in the same way as household appliances 
and the same procedures are followed in collection and compilation. Pricing of new motor 
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cars to a constant standard has become more complex in recent years because of the installa- 
tion of safety features which have sometimes been required by legislation. These features 
have been treated as quality improvements and the amount of price increase due to them 
has been spliced out of the index, 


For the remainder of the sub-group, a basic expenditure weight is distributed over the 
items Tepresented in accordance with their estimated relative importance. 


(viii) Health services. Services by dentists, doctors, hospitals and health insurance 
funds were added to the list of items at December quarter 1968. The weighting of these items 
ig in accordance with estimates of expenditure by wage earner households during the years 
1962-63 to 1966-67, adjusted to December quarter 1968 prices. Commonwealth benefits 
are not included in the weights. As contributions by members to health insurance funds, 
overall, are returned to fund members except for the proportion of contributions retained 
by the funds for management expenses and reserves, transactions between members and 


funds do not affect the weighting and pricing of the health service items except for this 
retained portion. 


Prices used are those for representative specific services by dentists and doctors, for 
bed-days in hospitals, and for the operation of insurance funds. Where Commonwealth 
benefits operate, these are subtracted to give net prices as payable by househalds. 


lt is considered that this method provides a satisfactory basis for the measurement of 
price change in this field of expenditure, at least in the short term. However, the problem of 
measuring long-term changes in price of some of these items in terms of constant quality 
is intractable, and, in addition, any marked changes in the elements of the situation may 
necessitate altered procedures in the index, 


7. The Housing Group 


Parts (i) to (vil) of this paragraph contain a detailed description of the Housing Group of 
the Consumer Price Index for the six State capital cities, The same principles are followed in 
the construction of the Housing Group of the Consumer Price Index for Canberra, but see 
part (ix) of this paragraph concerning special aspects of the Canberra Housing Group. 


{i} General. The Housing Group of the index is constructed as a combination of four 
(three prior to December quarter 1968) sectors cormprising four principal modes of occu- 
pancy of houses and flats. Flats were introduced into the index at the link of December 
quarter 1968, Shares of houses and furnished dwellings are not taken into account because 
they have not hitherto been relatively numerous in respect of wage-earner households. The 
four sectors of households directly represented are: 


(a) Those renting an unfurnished house from a private owner; 


(6) those renting an unfurnished flat from a private owner (Government owned in Can- 
berra); 


{c} those occupying a house let by a State housing authority under a government 
rental-housing scheme; and 


(d@) those that own or are purchasing the house which they occupy. 


These are combined in appropriate proportions in each city. The combining weights used 
are in proportion to the numbers of wage and salary earner households in the respective 
sectors in each city, At times of linking, the weights have been changed. For periods up to 
June quarter 1952 proportions as at 1947 Census were adopted. For periods from June 
quarter 1952 to June quarter 1956 proportions as at 1954 Census were used. For periods 
from June quarter 1956 to December quarter 1963 the proportions as estimated for the 
year 1956-57 were used, For periods from December quarter 1963 to December quarter 
1968 the proportions as at 1961 Census were used. For periods from December quarter 
1968 the proportions are as at 1966 Census. These proportions will be reviewed periodically. 
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At the time of first compilation of the Consumer Price Index extensive investigations had 
indicated that no single housing component such as rent or house price was likely to prove 
adequate as a measure of price changes affecting the housing expenditure of wage-earner 
households in the period 1950-1960. Not only were housing price changes highly diverse 
but modes of house occupancy changed radically. Over a period of about seven to ten years 
private house renting diminished from a major to a minor mode of house occupancy. It also 
became evident that private house renting was unlikely to revive quickly. This made it 
essential to undertake the task of devising relevant measures of price changes as affecting 
owner-occupied houses. The method adopted was the practical one of using in the housing 
component those prices or charges that could be periodically ascertained for goods and 
services which have an important influence on housing expenditure of wage-earner house- 
holds. Cost of land is not considered to be relevant to the retail price index defined herein, 
and is excluded. Interest charges present special difficulties of concept and measurement for 
which no generally acceptable solution has been found. They are not included in the index. 
It is considered that the resultant items included form a sufficiently broad and representative 
housing component for a retail price index over the period covered. The elements of the 
situation may change and will be kept under review. 


(ii} Rent of privately owned houses. Returns of weekly rents for unfurnished houses of 
four, five and six rooms are obtained at the middle of each quarter from house agents in 
each city. These returns cover an extensive sample of houses (currently numbering about 
3,000 for all cities) selected by the field officers as being of reasonable standard and suitable 
for inclusion. Information thus obtained 1s used to compile measures of percentage price 
change for rents. The sample is reviewed from time to time. Corresponding groups of houses 
are used to compare rental charges from quarter to quarter. Separate measures are calculated 
for categories covering four, five and six roomed houses with external walls of brick and of 
wood, Average percentage changes shown by these measures are applied to basic average 
rentals. Four and five-roomed houses only were used in index calculations up to December 
quarter 1963. Since then six-roomed houses have been included in index calculations. Both 
the basic rentals and the proportionate weights for combining the categories are derived 
from Census particulars of wage and salary-earner households in each city individually. 
The Census of 1947 provided the basis of weighting used up to the link of June quarter 1952: 
the Census of 1954 provided the basis from June quarter 1952 to December quarter 1963; 
the Census of 1961 provided the basis from December quarter 1963 to December quarter 
1968; and the Census of 1966 provides the basis for periods from December quarter 1968. 
Periodically since the Census of 1954, variations in house rents, so ascertained, have been 
checked by field surveys covering samples of privately rented houses. These samples have 
been derived from 1954, 1961 and 1966 Census records. 


(iii) Rent of privately owned flats. Privately owned (Government owned in Canberra) 
flat rentals have been included in the index measure as from December quarter 1968. Col- 
lection procedures are similar to those used for the rents of privately owned houses but, 
because of the difficulty of defining the number of rooms, the flats are not classified according 
to size. As with houses, corresponding groups of flats are used to compare rental changes 
from quarter to quarter, There are approximately 2,000 flats in all cities used to measure 
price movement for the index. The initial rent levels in the index were based on 1966 Census 
particulars of wage and salary earner households in each city, adjusted to the rent level of 
December quarter 1963. 


(iv) Rent of government owned houses. In most cases, tenancy of a government owned 
house includes an option to purchase. When the option is taken up, the tenant becomes a 
purchaser by instalments and is usually regarded as having made some payment of principal 
on the house by virtue of the weekly payments previously made as ‘rentals’. The index 
measure used for government ‘rents’ relates to weekly payments for houses where the option 
to purchase has not been taken up. 


Information on changes of rents for metropolitan houses is obtained each quarter from 
State Housing authorities. Normally they are the rents actually paid, but no account is taken 
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of rebates granted to certain tenants with small incomes. The measure relates only to those 
houses let for general housing purposes. Government owned houses used for employee 
housing by certain government departments are not taken into account. 


In the main, ‘rents’ of tenanted government houses are not varied except at the time of 
infrequent general reviews {in some citles) or upon review after tenancy changes. However, 
over the period covered by the index, there have been relatively large increases in numbers of 
government-owned rented houses, and ‘rents’ for newly completed houses have generally 
been substantially higher than those for the older houses because of rises in building costs. 
In these circumstances it is difficult to devise any overall measure of average ‘price’ change 
in the rents of government houses. The method adopted has been to average all rents paid in 
each of a number of appropriate categories of houses (classified by size and type) and to 
combine the percentage changes so derived in constant proportions. Within categories the 
newly built houses are currently of much the same standard as the old. This measure of 
change in ‘rénts’ of government owned houses relates to the average of a changing stock 
of houses. Thus it may not be strictly a measure of price changes only and it may need recon- 
sideration as circumstances alter. New combining proportions were calculated at June 
quarters 1952 and 1956, and December quarters 1963 and 1968. Dwellings of inferior standard, 
e.g. ‘temporary’ and ‘emergency’ dwellings, have been excluded throughout. 


(v) Home ownership, general, This section covers three important elements in the cost 
of home ownership, namely, house price; municipal, water and sewerage rates; and repairs 
and maintenance. The impact of price changes on the costs that are represented is measured 
by applying to a basic expenditure weight for each item the percentage movement shown 
by an index of price change for that item. The three components of the Home Ownership 
section are described in the following paragraphs. 


(vi} House price. Few home-owner households are affected in a material sense at any 
particular time by the current prices of houses, but all are affected at some time or another 
and in any particular period there aré some households that enter into new transactions at 
current prices. Accordingly the total, and therefore the average, expenditure of home-owner 
households is directly influenced by changes in prices of houses. Because home ownership 
has become a predominant mode of house-occupancy for wage and salary earners, the 
impact of house price changes, appropriately weighted, is represented in the index. Although 
obscured by the longevity of houses, the principle followed is closely akin to that employed 
for other items, and changes in current prices of houses are reflected in the index. The weight 
of the item is a compound of a normal rate of purchase and a basic average price. The normal 
rate of purchase is regarded as being the rate of acquisition of new houses by the community 
as a whole (in the capital! cities) over the period covered by the index. The average annual 
percentage rate of acquisition of new houses from year to year was calculated by expressing 
numbers of new houses each year as a percentage of the existing stock of houses at the begin- 
ning of the year. This crude rate was refined to give the acquisition rate for a constant popula- 
tion, The estimates currently used were derived from census data and statistics of new 
building over the period between the Population Censuses of 1947 and 1966. The acquisition 
rate was multiplied by a basic average price to obtain the basic average expenditure weight 
for the item. The basic average price was derived from details of costs of houses built during 
appropriate periods. The expenditure weight is common for all State capital cities. 


Prices and other particulars are ascertained each quarter from private and governmental 
bodies engaged in constructing, or financing the purchase of, houses for home ownership. 
The prices collected are contract prices, sale prices (adjusted to exclude land), or, in some 
cases, estimated building costs per square (i.e. per 100 square feet). These are obtained for 
houses in selected representative categories classified by size, type of construction and material 
of walls. Houses within each category are believed to be comparable over relatively short 
periods, To smooth out random fluctuations inherent in this sort of measure for short 
periods, twelve-month (or four-quarter) moving averages are computed. 


Price series derived for representative models of houses built by project builders have been 
developed in recent years and progressively included in the index measure. Many of the 
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selected models remain basically unchanged for reasonable periods of time and thus changes 
in specifications can be treated in the same way as other items in the index (See (iy) continuity 
of standards, page 14}. 


(vii} Rates. This item covers rates and charges levied on home owners by local government 
authorities (including water and sewerage authorities) in each metropolitan area to meet the 
costs of the various services provided (e.g. water supply, sewerage, garbage disposal, street and 
footpath maintenance, drainage, street lighting, and health services) as well as amenities (such 
as parks, gardens, swimming pools and bathing facilities, libraries, etc.) and the costs of 
administration. 


Rates and charges for each year are ascertained from the local authorities for an extensive 
sample of metropolitan house properties {currently numbering about 4,500 for all cities) 
selected from census records of houses of four to six rooms, occupied by wage and salary- 
earner households and owned or being purchased on instalments by the occupter. The sample 
used until 1962-63 was selected from the Census of 1954, the sample used from 1962-63 to 
1967-68 was selected from the Census of 1961 while the sample used since then was selected 
from the Census of 1966. The sample excludes properties in predominantly rural areas 
and in newly developing areas where changes in the valuations on which rates are assessed 
are largely associated with provision of additional services and facilities. 


Indexes of price change for rates are calculated from the amounts of rates payable on the 
sample properties, using identical properties with unchanged services for the comparison 
between successive periods. These indexes are used to vary basic average amounts of rates 
payable in an appropriate base year for each Local Government Area, and a weighted 
average is derived therefrom. The basic average amounts used for the period from December 
quarter 1968 are based on the average amounts of annual rates paid by the 1966 sample 
house properties in the year ending December quarter 1968. 


Different practices exist between cities, and between authorities in the same city, as to 
fiscal or rating years (e.g. some commence in January and some in June), the times of issue 
of rates notices, and the dates on which rates fall due for payment. Broadly, changes in rates 
are reflected in the Consumer Price Index in the quarters during which the -majority of 
accounts are paid. 


(vill) Repairs and maintenance. For the weighting of this sub-group estimates of average 
expenditure by home owners on house repairs and maintenance, and of the relative importance 
of various items, were obtained by sample surveys in the capital cities. The estimates of 
expenditure cover only actual payments and do not umpute a value to the home-owner’s 
labour. Expenditure on alterations and additions is excluded from the index. 


Prices used are the retail prices of paints, paint brushes, and certain other materials used 
for repairs and maintenance. In addition, since December quarter 1968, price changes in 
tradesman’s labour have also been included. Price series for these are combined in proportion 
to their relative importance as indicated by the surveys. The resultant average percentage 
price change is applied to the basic expenditure weight for the sub-group as a whole. 


. (ix) Special aspects of Canberra Housing Group. The Canberra Housing Group is con- 
structed as a combination of three (two prior to December quarter 1968) sectors comprising 
the three principal modes of occupancy, The three sectors of households directly represented 
are: 


(a) those renting a house from the Commonwealth Government; | 

(b) those renting a flat from the Commonwealth Government; and 

(c) those that own or are purchasing the house which they occupy. 

Houses rented from private owners are not included because they are a relatively un- 
important mode of occupancy and because of the difficulty of measuring price change to 


a‘constant standard for this item in jocal conditions. The elements of the situation may 
change and will be kept under review. - 
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At points of linking, the weights used to combine the three sectors represented have been 
changed in the same way as for the State capital cities. From the beginning of the current 
linked series (i.e. from December quarter 1968) the proportions used in Canberra relate to 
occupancy at 30 June 1966. 


The following items in the Canberra Housing Group require special mention. 


(a) House price. The common basic average expenditure weight used in the State capital 
cities is a compound of @ normal rate of purchase and a basic average price. In 
Canberra, a higher basic average price is used and the compounded weight for house 
price (before application of occupancy proportions) is therefore higher. 


(6) Rates. Prior to 1967, in Canberra’s circumstances of infrequent revaluations of 
properties for rating purposes, and of higher valuations generally applying to the 
significant number of new properties, the method adopted to measure average price 
change for general rates was to average the amounts of general rates paid by the stock 
of private home owners in each successive period. During 1967, the practice widely 
followed elsewhere in Australia of revaluing all rateable land as at a common date, 
to bring all values into a uniform relationship was adopted in the Australian Capital 
Territory. Therefore the method of measuring price change for rates and charges in 
the six State capital cities (See ‘(vii) Rares’ on page 19) was adopted to measure price 
change in rates and charges in Canberra. The sample of house properties used was 
selected from the Census of 1966. 


(c) Land rent. This item which was relevant to the Canberra Housing Group only was 
included in the index for the period up to and including December quarter 1970, It 
covered land rent paid to the Commonwealth Government by home owners in 
Canberra for the lease of their home sites. Change in this item was calculated from 
the average amount of land rent paid by the stock of private home owners tn each 
successive period, This was deleted from the index when the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment ceased the practice of levying land rent in Canberra as from 1 January 1971. 
The general rates charge was varied from the same date following a re-determination 
of values and an increase in the rate in the dollar. 


8, Publication of Consumer Price Index numbers 

(i) General. Index numbers for each quarter are first issued in mimeographed statistical 
bulletins available from the Commonwealth Statistician about three weeks after the end of 
the quarter. These bulletins contain comment on the index and on significant price movernents 
that have occurred in the quarter under review. Tabular statements of index numbers show 
current figures together with a summary of index numbers for previous quarters and years. 


Tables of Consumer Price Index numbers appear regularly in the Ledour Report and also 
in the Diges? of Current Economic Statistics (monthly), Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, and Official Year Book. 


(ii} Tabular statements of index numbers. The tables on pages 22—30 show ‘Group’ and 
‘All Groups’ Index Numbers of the Consumer Price Index, for the six State capital cities, 
combined and separately, and for Canberra, for each quarter from September quarter 1964 
and each year from 1948-49. The table on pages 31-2 show index numbers for sub-groups 
and special groupings of the Consumer Price Index for the weighted average of the six 
State capital cities, for each quarter from March quarter 1969 and for each financial year 
from 1964-65. In addition, information of contributions by index sub-groups (and special 
groupings) to the total index in terms of All Groups Index Points are shown in the table on 
page 33 for periods since March quarter 1970, (See 3 (iv) on page 9.) 


9, Change of reference base 


Up to and including December quarter 1968 the reference base of the Consumer Price 
Index was 1952-53 = 100.0. Since March quarter 1969 the Index has been compiled and 
published on the reference base 1966-67 = 100.0. 
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All the Consumer Price Index numbers which were published prior to March quarter 
1969 on the 1952-53 reference base bave been re-calculated on the new 1966-67 reference 
base and were shown in Section XVII of the Appendix to Labour Report No. 53, 1967. 
Quarterly index numbers from September quarter 1964 to December quarter 1970 and annual 
index numbers from 1948-49 to 1969-70 are shown on the new reference base in the tables 
on pages 22-30, Apart from slight differences caused by rounding, index numbers for past 
periods show exactly the same percentage movement on either reference base. 


The method of converting the quarterly index numbers on base 1952-53 = 100.0 to 
base 1966-67 = 100.0 was set out in detail in Section XVI of the Appendix to Labour 
Report No. 53, 1967. 


10. List of items and weights 


The table on pages 34—40 sets out the List of Items of the Consumer Price Index as 
from December quarter 1968. Although the Items are enumerated therein in considerable 
detail, the total number of items listed falls appreciably short of the total number of grades, 
types, brands, models, etc., for which prices are obtained. 


The table also sets out the weights of the groups, sub-groups and items as comprised in the 
Consumer Price Index for the six State capital cities combined. The weights shown are in 
proportion to estimated consumption at or about 1966-67 valued at relevant prices of 
December quarter 1968. They indicate the relative mfluence given to the various components 
in measuring the degree of price change m the index from December quarter 1968 (i.e. from 
the beginning of the current linked series). 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: ALL GROUPS INDEX NUMBERS ra 
Six State CapiTaL CITIES AND CANBERRA of 
an . (Base'of'each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) -- 
Note. The separate city indexes measure price movements within each city individually. They do not 
compare price levels as between cities. ' ’ . ; ° BT, 


State capital cities—combined and separately 





Period Six” ' 
; capital Sydney | Melbourne| Brisbane | Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 
cties(}) 
Year— 
1948-49 . : 43.9 44.4 43,3 43.1 45.0 44.0 43,0 
1949-50 . ' 47.6 48.1 47.1 46.6 +484 48.0 45.8 
1950-5] . . 53.8 54.6 $3.1 . 42.2 54.6 53.9 41.9 
19$1-52 . . 65.9 67.4 ‘4.7 63.8 66.8 65.6 64.0 
1952-53 , _ 72.1 73.4 711 69.5 73.1 72.5 9 
1953-54 . . 73.5 74.5 72.45 70.9 - 74.7 74.6 74.4 
1944-55 . . 74.0 75.0 72.5 71.4 75.6 76.3 74,3 
1955-36 . . 77.0 77.45 76.3 73.8 78.1 78.3 78,1 
1956-57 . ‘ $1.5 $2.8 $1.0 77.8 e1.2 81.8 $2.8 
957-58 . . $2.3 34.0 81,3 79.4 $1.8 $2.4 82.9 
1958-59 . = 83.6 84.6 82.9 $2.1 $3.6 83.2 $4.1 
1959-60 . ., 85.7 86.5 85.3 84.2 86.2 $4.8 $5.6 
1960-61 . - $9.2 ° 89.6 $9.5 87.1 $9.8 87.9 90.3 
1961-62 . : 89.6 | 84.9 89.8 $3.4 89.5 88.2 00.7 
1962-63 , . 89.8 o).4 $9.7 $8.7 89. ] $8.7 90.7 
1963-64 . : 90.6 91.4 $0.4 $9.6 90,2 89.8 o1.7 
164-65 , ; O4.4) 94.5 94.0 53.0 93.9 92.6 $4.6 
1965-66 . : 97.4 97.7 97.5 97.5 97.0 96.1 98.0 
]966-67 . : 100.0 100.0 100.6 160.0 100.0 100.0 10.0 
1967-68 , ‘ 163.3 103.2 103.7 103.3 102.9 102.9 104.6 
1968-69 . 106.0 106.2 106.2 104.5 104.3 105.45 106.1 
1969-70 194.4 110.6 108.7 108.4 108.2 109.4 108.5 
Quarter— 
1964--65— 
September 02.6 93.4 92.1 91.6 92.7 91.3 93.3 O42 
December 93.7 94,2 93.7 92.6 93.9 91.8 94.5 95.2 
March 94.3 94.7 94.5 93.5 94,2 92.8 94.9 95,4 
June . 95,2 95.6 95.5 94.2 94.9 93.3 95.3 96.3 
1965-66— 
Seplember . 96.2 96.7 96.4 96.0 95.5 94.3 97.0 97.3 
December . O74 97.8 97.5 97.2 96.9 95.5 98,3 98.4 
March 97.6 97.8 97.5 98 .2 97.2 96.3 97.8 98.2 
June . 98.4 98.3 98.4 98 4 98.2 98.1 98.7 98.5 
1966-67-— 
Sepiember 93.8 98.8 98.9 99.0) 98.6 98.8 98.6 98.9 
December 997 99.9 99.6 99.7 oF 7 99.3 99.2 99.7 
March 100.1 10}. 1 100.0 It.3 103.2 100.3 100.6 100. 
June . 161.3 10] .1 101.6 101.0 101.45 101.6 10] .5 101.3 
1967-68— 
September 102.7 102.5 102.9 192.8 102.6 102.9 104.3 102.2 
December 103.0 102.9 103.3 103.0 102.1 102.45 105.0 102.4 
March 103.4 103.2 103.8 103.7 102.6 103.1 104.6 102.6 
June 104.2 j04.0 104.8 103.7 104.2 104.0 104.6 103.2 
1968--69— 
September . 104.6 104.4 105.1 14.7 104.2 104.3 165.0 103.5 
December. 165.7 105.9 106.0 195.3 105.2 104,59 105.6 103.9 
March . 106.4 1th. 7 106.6 105.8 105.5 105.6 106.5 94.8 
June . . 107.2 107.6 107.2 106.3 106.4 107.6 107.0 105.2 
1969-7)— 
September . 107.8 108.4 107.6 107.2 iC. > 107.7 107.4 106.0 
December . 108.7 109.6 108.3 107.9 107.3 108.7 102.1 106.7 
March . 1059.8 11.3 168 .9 198 .9 108.4 109 ,9 108.9 103.9 
June . “ 113.2 112.9 110.1 109.7 110.0 111.4 109.6 10.0 
1970-7 1—— 
September . 111.9 113.9 110.7 [1.1 109.9 111.6 110.2 105.7 
December - 114.0 116.2 112.6 113.3 111.8 113.5 112.4 113.2 


ia} Figures appearing after tie decimal paint possess little significance for general statistical purposes. They are inserted 
to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whelé number. (5) Woighted average, 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF Six Stats CaPrraL CTs 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 == 100.0\a) 








; Household 
Clothing suppli 
; . Pplies Miscel- All 
Period Food aanery Housing and laneous groups 
equipment 
Year— 
1948-49, . ' 38.2 48.9 40.5 58.3 44.7 43.5 
1949-50, . ; 41.4 56.4 42.5 61.8 46.8 47.6 
1950-41 , . . a8 .4 65.1 45,2 67.8 31.3 33.8 
1951-52 ' . 63.5 78.3 49.7 80.7 62.0 65.9 
1952-53 . ‘ ; 70.7 $3.7 55.8 $6.9 67.2 72.1 
1953-44, ' ; 73.2 84.3 58.3 88.3 67.1 73.5 
1954-55. . . 73.7 84.5 60.5 $8.) 67.3 74.0 
1955-56 . 77.8 85.4 64.2 88.3 71.1 77.0 
5956-57 . 81.5 86.9 68.1 92.0 79.3 $1.5 
1957-58 ' 80.1 89.5 71.0 93.4 80.4 82.3 
1958-59, $1.6 90.5 72.9 94.4 Bi .4 83.6 
1959-60 =, ' 84.7 91.5 75.4 935.4 $3.2 85.7 
1960-61. . 90.2 93.4 80.8 96.6 85.5 89.2 
1961-62 . , 88.6 94.4 $4.0 97.9 $6.1 £9.46 
1962-63 =, ‘ . 87.8 94.7 (86.3 97.7 86.6 $9.8 
1963-64 89.0 $5.3 89.1 06.4 87.3 90.6 
1964-65 =. ‘ ‘ 93.9 96.8 o2.0 OF 2 91.4 94.0 
1965-66 . 98.4 97.9 95.9 98.9 95.8 97.4 
1966-67, : , 106.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 . oo: . 104.7 102.2 104,35 101.2 102.3 103.3 
1968-49 —s : . 105.8 104.3 109.1 102.9 107.5 106.0 
1969-70. 108.1 107.5 115.5 104.1 111.6 109.4 
Quarter— 
1964-65— 
September . 92.3 96.2 90.9 96.2 89.4 92.6 
December ‘ 933 96.6 91,7 96.7 91.7 93.7 
March . 94.0 96.9 92.2 97.3 92.2 94.3 
June . . 96.0 $7.3 93.3 93.1 92.2 95.2 
1965-66— 
September =. 98.4 97.3 94.1 98.5 92.6 96.2 
December a 98.6 97.6 95.6 98.8 95.9 97.4 
March . 97.8 97.3 96.2 98.8 97.2 97.6 
June . ' 98.3 98.7 97.8 99.5 97.3 98.4 
1966-67— 
September ' 93.7 98.9 98.5 99.7 08.7 $8.8 
December 99.4 99.2 99.5 100.0 106.0 99.7 
March . 100.0 100.2 100.1 99.9 100.3 100.4 
June ' 101.9 101.1 101.8 100.4 101.0 $01.3 
1967-68— 
September . ; 104.8 [ot .4 102.9 100.6 Io1.é 102.7 
December . . 103.9 102.1 104.2 101.1 102.8 103.0 
March . ‘ . 104.6 102.3 104.7 101.1 193.1 103.4 
June ; ’ . 103.6 102.8 106.6 101.9 103.6 104.2 
1968-69— 
Septetnber . . 195.3 103.3 106.7 102.1 105.1 104.6 
December . . 105.5 104.1 108.7 102.7 107.3 105.7 
March . . ' j05.7 104.4 109.7 103.6 108.5 106.4 
June . ' . 106.6 165.2 H11,2 103.7 103.9 107.2 
1965-70— 
September ‘ ; 106.6 106.0 112.8 103.7 110.9 107.8 
December ' . 107.1 107.2 114.7 J03.9 110.9 108.7 
March . roe 108.7 107.9 116.2 104.0 512.0 199.8 
June . . . 110.1 108.9 118,3 104.7 113.5 11,2 
1970-7 |— 
September . . 110.9 109.2 120.2 105.4 113.7 111.9 
December . ' 112.0 119.9 122.7 106.6 117.5 144.0 





(a) Figures appearing after the decimal] point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. They are inserted 
to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the Geaures to the nearest whole number. ‘ 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX:. GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
SYDNEY 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0Ka) 








Clothing Housenond | di ' 
Food and Housing | SUPP i ESCeN 
drapery an ancous 
equipment 
Year— 
1948-49 ' 37.9 49.0 41.1 §9.7 46.5 44.4 
1949-50, . Alo 56.9 42.6 63.8 48.6 48.1 
1950-51 , . 43.7 66.1 44.9 70.4 $3.4 54.6 
1941-52 65.7 79.0 48.8 $3.6 64.2 67.4 
1952-53. . . 72.6 $4.6 $5.3 9.2 68.7 73.4 
953-54 : . 74.2 85.1 58.3 91.1 68.4 74.5 
1954-55. . . 74.9 $5.3 60.2 90.7 68.5 75.0 
1955-56 78.9 $5.8 63.2 90.3 71.4 77.5 
1956-57 $2.9 87.5 66.3 94.9 $2.2 $2.8 
1957-58 Si.8 89.9 69.8 97.5 83.7 84.9 
1958-59, 82.3 9t.0 72.0 97 2 $3.7 $4.6 
1959-60 $5.3 91.8 74.0 97.7 $5.1 86.5 
1960-61 . . 0). 93.3 77.8 99.4 87.3 59.6 
1961-62 . : 88.5 94.2 81.6 100.9 87.9 89.9 
1962-63 =. : a7.9 94.6 4.8 100.5 38.3 $0.4 
1963-64. : $9.0 95.2 $8.5 99,2 $9.3 91.4 
1964-65. ; 94.1 96.6 93.1 98.7 97.8 04.5 
1965-66 O88 97.7 95.3 99.3 96.4 97.7 
1966-67 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 . ' 103.9 102.2 105.0 101.2 103 .¢ 103.2 
1968-69 =. ' 104.9 104.2 110.4 103.0 108.5 106.2 
1969-70 107.8 107.4 J19.9 104.8 113.7 EiO.6 
Quarter— 
1944-45— 
September . . 93.5 96.1 91.2 98 .3 91.4 93.4 
December . . 93.2 96.3 91.9 98.8 93.1 94.2 
March 04,2 96.8 92.2 98.7 93.3 94.7 
June 96.3 97.2 93.1 $8.8 93.3 95.6 
1965-66— 
September 99.2 97.2 93.3 $9} 93.6 96.7 
December 99.4 oF .4 94.6 99.5 96.8 97.8 
March o8.4 O7.7 95.4 99.0 97,6 97.8 
June ; 98.3 98.6 O77 90.7 97.7 98.3 
1966-67— 
September 99.0 98.9 98.4 99.7 98.4 Og .8 
December . . 99.9 99.3 99.3 79.8 100.4 99.9 
March . . ' 100.0 100.1 100.0 99,9 100.4 100.1 
June . . 101.2 191.1 102.3 100.5 100.8 191.1 
1967-68— 
September 104.0 101.4 103.3 100.3 101.7 102.5 
December 1903.5 102.1 104.5 100.9 103.1 102.49 
March. . . 103.8 102.4 105.1 100.9 103.2 103.2 
June : : . 164.1 102.9 107.0 102.1 103.8 104.6 
196§-49— 
September : 1O4. 1 103.3 107.5 102.0 105.2 104.4 
December . ' 104.4 104.0 110.0 107.3 108.7 105.9 
March . : . 105.6 104.4 111.2 103.3 109.8 106.7 
June . ' : 105.9 105.9 113.3 104.3 110.2 197.6 
1969-70 
September . : 105,45 106.0 115.7 104.3 i116 108.4 
December . . 106.7 107.1 118.3 104.5 112.8 109.6 
March . ' . 109.0 107.9 120.8 105.0 114.3 111.3 
June . : . 110.0 108.8 124.3 105.5 116.1 112.9 
197}-7)]— 
September . . 116.8 109.2 128.1 106.5 116.4 $13.9 
December . . 112.2 110.9 130.1 108.6 120.4 116.2 





(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. They are inserted 
to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
MELBOURNE 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 10).0)(a) 








; Household 
Clothing Housing supplies Miscel- All 
drapery and laneous eToups 
equipment 
Year— 
1948-49 . 38.9 48.6 41.3 55.0 42.2 43,3 
1949-350 . 42.1 56.0 43.4 $8.2 44,7 47. 
1950-51 : . 49.4 64.1 45.9 63.3 48.8 53.1 
951-52 =. . 63.5 77.2 50.0 76.5 49.5 64.7 
1952-53 gj. . 71.0 $3.0 $4.4 83.2 65.5 71.1 
1953-54. ’ 74.1 83.5 $5.9 84.1 65,4 72.5 
1954-55. . 73.7 83.9 57.3 83.6 65.3 72.5 
1955-56, , . 797 85.3 61.9 $4.5 70.9 76.8 
1956-57. “ . 83.6 87.0 66.8 $7.5 77.2 81.0 
1957-38 . . 81.1 89.9 69,2 $8.3 77.8 $1.3 
1958-59. . . $2.4 90.9 70.3 7 80.1 $2.9 
1959-60 =, . . 84.7 91.9 73.8 92 .2 $2.2 $5.3 
1960-61 =, * . 92.4 93.6 $2.2 93.6 84.6 89.5 
i96!-62  . . . 90.7 94.6 85.6 94.9 84.7 89.3 
1962-63 Sg . . 89.4 94.9 $7.6 94.8 84.9 89.7 
1963-64 —, . . 90.3 95.5 #94 93.6 $5.7 00.4 
1964-65 . . . $5.1 946.9 92.0 95.8 0.6 94.0 
1965-66 =, . . 99.0 98.0 96.3 93.7 95.1 97.5 
1966-67 = . : 1.0 100.0 100.0 160.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 =. : . 106.3 107.1 103.3 101.4 162.4 103.7 
1968-69 . : ‘ 107.3 104.2 107.9 102.9 107.3 106.2 
1969-70 : : 109.1 107.4 112.2 103.5 110 2 108.7 
Quarter— 
5964-45— 
September : . 93.4 96.5 90.7 93.6 87.4 92.1 
December . . 94.8 96.7 91.3 94.4 91.3 93.7 
March . . 95.0 97.0 92.1 97.3 91.8 94.5 
June . ' 97.0 97.5 93.7 97.8 $1.8 95.5 
1965-66— 
September 99.3 97.5 94.2 99.3 $2.0 96.4 
December 99.4 O77 96.3 98.4 95.0 97.5 
March 98.0 98.0 96.5 98.7 96.5 97 § 
June 9.3 98.8 98.3 993 96.7 98.4 
1966-67— 
September : . 98.3 93.9 98.8 99.8 oD. 1 98.9 
December . . 99.1 99.9 99.4 100.3 99,7 99.6 
March . : . 100.6 100.1 100.0 99.8 09.9 if 0 
June ‘ . 102.5 191.1 101.8 100.3 101.3 101.6 
1967~68— 
September 106.1 101.3 102.1 100.5 101.7 102.9 
December 105.3 102.1 103.7 101.4 102.2 103.3 
March 106.1 102,2 104.1 101.5 102.8 193.8 
June 107.6 102.8 105.4 102.2 103.4 104.8 
1968-69— 
September 107.0 103.3 105.8 102.2 105.3 105.1 
December . . 107.4 iM4.1 107.7 103.1 106.6 106.0 
March . . . 107.1 104.3 108.4 102.8 108.6 106.6 
June : . . 107.38 105.1 109.7 103.6 108.6 107.2 
1969-70 — 
September . : 107.9 105.9 110.5 103.5 109.1 107.6 
December . . 108.2 107.0 111.8 103.6 109.9 103.3 
March . . : 109.2 107.8 112.6 103.1 110.3 108.9 
June . . . 110.9 108.8 113.7 103.8 111.4 110.1 
1970-7 1-— 
September . . 112.2 109.0 1i4.4 104.4 111.6 110.7 
December : . 112.8 110.7 117.6 105.1 115.0 112.6 





(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for gencral statistical purposes. They are inserted 
io avoid distortions that would occur io rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number. 
r 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
BRISBANE 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a)} 








. Household 
Clothing . ‘erate 
Period Food 4 and’ Housing suppies pescel groups 
rapery equipment 
Year 
1948=49 36.8 47.8 41.3 58.9 44.4 43.1 
1949-50 39.7 54.9 45.1 62.3 45.2 46.6 
1950-351, 44,7 63.3 40.1 68.7 49.7 52.2 
1951-42 58.7 76.1 54.5 79.9 60.0 "63.8 
1952-53 65.2 80.9 61.5 85.9 64.2 - 69.5 
1953-54 A . 67.4 $1.6 62.4 $7.3 65.3 70.9 
1954-5$§ . 67.3 81.9 64.3 88.0 65.5 71.4 
1955-56 79.1 82.7 67.9 88.1 69.4 73.8 
1956-57. ' 72.7 84.7 72.8 91.5 76.4 77.3 
1957-58, : 73.7 87.2 76.1 927.9 Vi.4 79.4 
1958-50 . 78.1 88.5 78.9 $3.6 79.4 . $2.1 
1959-60, 80.9 90.5 $1.5 95.0 80.6 84.2 
1960-61 84.9 93.1 $4.6 95.5 3.1 87.1 
1961-62 85.2 94.4 86.3 97.0 85.6 88.4 
1962-63 84.6 94.6 88.5 96.9 B63 88 .7 
1963-64 86.7 95.3 89.2 95.9 86.8 89.6 
1964-65 92.2 96.6 91.5 96.8 00.4 93.0 
1965-66 —yj. : 98 .¢ 97.8 97 3 98.8 95.5 97.5 
1966-67 —. : 10.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 =, . . 103.7 102.4 105.8 161.2 103.2 103.3 
1968-69 ; ' {04.7 104.3 109.6 104.3 166.0 105.5 
1969-70 : : * 107.7 107.3 113.4 ]05.5 109.2 108.4 
Guarter— 
i9}4-65— 
September . . 89.9 96.1 90.4 96.4 89.0 91.6 
December . . $1.4 96.4 91.4 96.8 90.3 92.6 
March : . 93.0 96.3 91.9 96.7 $1.0 93.5 
June : ' 94.5 97,1 92.4 97.1 91.4 94.2 
1965-66— . 
September . . 97.6 97.2 96.5 98.0 91.9 96.0 
December . : 98.4 97.5 96.9 98.5 94.9 97.2 
March : . 93.9 97.8 97.6 98.8 907.6 98 .2 
June . : 98.5 98.8 98.1 99.7 97 .6 98.4 
1566-6 7-= 
September : . 98 .4 99.0 99.0 99.6 99.3 99.0 
December : . 99.6 99.8 99.8 99.7 99.8 99.7 
March . . . 100.6 1.1 iX}.3 10).0 100.1 100.3 
June . , . if) .§ 191.2 100.9 100.6 100.7 101.0 
1967-68— 
September . ' 103.6 101.6 105.1 10%).9 102.3 102.8 
December : : 102.7 107.4 105.6 101.0 103.4 103.0 
March . . . 104.6 102.6 105.9 101.1 103.4 103.7 
June . : . 103.7 193.1 106.5 191.7 103.7 103.7 
1968-69— 
September : . 193.9 103.6 108 .6 193.5 104.6 104.7 
December . .| 104.1 104.1 109.2 104.2 106.1 105.3 
March . - . . 105.1 1i4 .4 110.0 104.7 106.3 105.8 
June : . ‘ 105.5 105.2 110.7 104.8 106.6 106.3 
1969-70— 
September . ; 106.2 105.38 112.7 105.2 107.9 107.2 
December . . 166.9 107.0 113.0 105.2 108.5 107.9 
March . . - 108 .6 107.7 113.6 105.5 109.4 168 .9 
June . . . 109.1 108.8 114.1 105.9 110.7 109.7 
1970-71— 
September . . 119.5 109.2 115.9 106.5 112.9 151.1 
December . . 112.3 119.9 116.8 107.5 116.6 113.3 


(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. They are inserted 
to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number. 
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‘CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
ADELAIDE 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0){a) 









: Clothing Ho usehold All 
Period Food and Housing Uppiles 
drapery and sTOUps 
equipment 
Year— 
1948-49 _—_. : 38.6 49.4 38.4 47.1 45.0 
1949-50, . 41.7 56.5 40.0 48.8 48.4 
1950-51 . 48.2 64.9 42,5 54.4 54.6 
1951-52 . 62.5 79.3 47.4 64.5 66.8 
1952-53 . 68.7 s4.7 55.9 0.2 73,1 
194344 : 71.2 $5.8 61.5 69.5 74,7 
1954-35 . . . 72.9 86.1 63.2 69.5 75.6 
1955-56. : 76.2 86.0 67.6 73.0 78.1 
1956-57, ' ' 78.9 86.1 72.3 78.3 81.2 
1957-58 . . 76.9 88.4 74.9 BO. 1 81.8 
1958-59 “ . ‘ $0.7 &9 2 76.7 #0.4 $3.6 
1959-60. : . $4.6 90.5 78.3 ; $3.3 $6.2 
1960-61 . . . 90.9 92.7 $3.2 ; 5.1 89.8 
1961-62 . . . s7.7 94.1 $5.9 99.7 £5.45 89.5 
1962-43 : . 86.6 94.6 86.7 99 2 85.3 89.1 
1963-64 . . 88.8 95.5 88.7 O75 85.38 90.2 
1964-65 . - . 93.9 96.9 92.1 $F 0 90.9 93.9 
1965-66 . . ‘ O71 97.8 95.7 99.2 95.7 97.0 
1966-67 , . 1%).6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 
1967-68 . : . 14.7 i922 102.1 100.3 102.6 102.9 
1968-69 , « ‘ 106.4 104.45 104.7 id]. 1 107.0 105.3 
1969-70 . : 107. 108.1 109.3 {02.0 112.0 108 .2 
Quarter— 

1964-65 

September . . 91.3 96.4 90.6 o7 .8 $9.8 92.7 

December ‘ . 93.9 96.7 $2.0 97.7 91.2 93.9 

March . . . 94.0 97.0 92.5 93.0 91.3 94.2 

June : . . 95.8 7.4 93.1 98.3 91.3 94.9 
1965-66-- 

September . “ 96.9 97.4 $3.5 $8.6 91.7 . 95.5 

December . . 96.6 97.6 95.9 09.) 96.3 96.9 

March . : ‘ 96.2 97.9 96.5 "99,2 97 .4 07.2 

June . ; 98.5 08.4 96.9 99.9 97.3 98.2 
1966-67— 

September . ; 93.6 98.9 98.2 99.7 98.0 98.6 

December : ‘ 99.2 99,9 100.2 10.0 99.8 99.7 

March . ' . 99.8 100.2 100.7 100.6 13.7 100.2 

June : . . 102.4 101.1 10} .O 160.2 101.5 101.5 
1967-68 

September". : 105.0 101.3 10) .5 100.4 101.9 102.6 

December ' . 102.3 102.1 ‘ 102.0 100.2 J02.5 102.1 

March . eo 103.7 ' 92.3 192.3 100.2 102.3 102.6 

June . : . 107.7 102.9 102.5 10.5 103,0 104.2 
1968—-69— 

September , , 106.38 103.4 102.9 103.8 104.2 

December . : 106.3 104.3 104.2 107.0 1065.2 

March . . . 103.8 104.6 105.3 167 .9 105.5 

June ' . . 106.7 105.6 106.3 109.2 106.4 
1469-70— 

September . . 106.3 106.2 107.4 110.4 106.9 

December . . 106.3 107.2 108.9 110.5 107.3 

March. a . 107.3 10.4 109.9 12.4 108.4 

June : . : 108.6 109.8 111.0 114.8 Tig. 
19707 1-- 

September. tis 108.2 110.0 11.7 114,2 109.9 

December * . 108.8 111.6 116.0 117.3 111.8 


(a) Figures appearing after the decimal! point possess little significance for general statistical purposes. They are inserted 
10 avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number, 





RETAIL FRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


PERTH 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0\a) 





off the 


decimal point possess little significance for general 
to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding figures to the hole 


DeArcet 








. Household 
Clothing suopli 
. . pplies Miscel- All 
Period ane Housing and laneous groups 
ery equipment 
Year— 
1948-49 38.4 50.6 36.1 60.4 45.4 44.0 
1949-50 42.45 58.3 38.2 64.6 46.6 48.0 
1950-51 48.8 66.7 42.9 71.0 50.4 53.9 
1951~52 (0.8 £0.38 50.2 a4 .2 60.8 65.6 
1952-53 69.7 84.8 57.6 90.9 67.1 72.5 
1953-54 74.0 84.6 62,0 92.7 66.8 74.6 
1944-55 76,1 84,9 68.6 92.8 66.8 76.3 
1953-56 77.4 $6.0 71.3 92.7 70.8 78.3 
1956-57 0.9 7.4 71.1 94.0 48.5 $1.8 
1957-58 79.7 $9.6 72.5 96.0 79.4 $2.4 
1958-59 =. $0.3 90.8 75,0 96.3 79.6 $3.2 
1959-60 82.5 91.7 76,9 OF .3 SI.I $4.8 
1960-61 86.7 93.9 81.6 97.5 $4.0 87.9 
196)-62 $6.1 94.7 84.3 97.6 84.0 $8.2 
1962-63 86.4 95.0 $6.9 O73 84.2 88.7 
1963~64 87.4 95.7 89.8 95.7 86.2 89.8 
1964-65 91.0 96.8 92.1 96.7 90.6 92.6 
1965-66 05.2 -_ 97.9 95.4 98.3 95.3 96.1 
1966-67 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 192.9 102.1 105.8 100.7 103.2 102.9 
1968-69 104.5 104.5 112.7 102.1 105.6 105.5 
1969-70 108.1 107.8 120.1 103.7 109.8 109.4 
Quarter— 

1964—-65— 

September 00.8 96.3 91.0 96.2 88.2 91.8 

December 59.5 96.6 92.1 96.4 $9.3 91.3 

March $0.7 96.9 92.3 96.9 91.2 92.8 

June . 97.9 97.3 93.0 97.2 91.4 93.8 
1965-65— 

September 93.7 97.3 93.8 98.1 91.5 94.3 

December 93.3 97.5 95.3 98,2 95.8 95.5 

March 94.6 97.8 95.9 98.1 $7.0 96.3 

June . 99.0 98.8 96.5 98.6 97.0 98.1 
1966-67— 

September 99.7 98.9 98.0 99.0 98 .0 98.8 

December 98,2 99.9 99.4 100.1 100.0 99.3 

March 99.9 100.1 }00.5 100.3 10.7 {00.3 

June . 102.2 101.1 102.2 100.6 101.3 101.6 
(967-68— 

September 102.8 101.4 103 .4 100.4 101.5 102.6 

December 101.6 102.0 105.5 100.4 103 .6 102.5 

March 102.9 102.3 106.5 100.6 103.8 103.1 

June . 104.2 102.8 107.8 101.3 104.0 164.0 
1968-69. 

September 163.7 4 109.7 101.5 104.5 104.3 

December 103.3 104.4 F123 101.9 105.4 104.9 

March 104. | 104.7 1t3.7 102.3 105.9 105.6 

June . 106.9 105.5 115.1 102.6 106.5 107.0 
1969-7} 

September 106.9 106.4 117.0 102.7 107.5 107.7 

December 106.1 107.5 119.9 103.6 i09.§ 108.7 

March 108 .4 108.0 121.2 103.5 110.4 109.9 

June . 111.0 109.1 322.1 104.38 1tt.5 111.4 
1970-7i— 

September 1it.2 109.4 122.7 105.8 110.9 1i1.6 

December 111.3 111.2 125.5 106.7 115.2 113.5 
(a) Figures appearing after the 


statistical purposes, They are inserted 
number. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 2 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP [INDEX NUMBERS 
HOBART 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.04) 








. Household 
: Clothing ; supplies Misce}- Alt 
Period Food 4 and Housing and laneous groups 
Fapery equipment 
Year— 
1948-49 — i, 39.4 48.2 36.3 53.4 43.5 43.0 
1949-50 =, 41.3 56.4 38.2 54.9 43.8 45.8 
1950-31 * 47.1 645.2 41.7 60.5 $0.0 51.9 
I95[-S2, . . 60.9 78.4 46.1 72.4 63.2 64.0 
1952-53 . . . 69,9 #3.] $2.3 78.4 68.9 70.9 
1953-54, ' * 75.5 $4.6 $6.0 80.8 71.6 74.4 
1954-55 . . . 74.9 $4.5 57.9 $1.3 70.3 74,3 
1955-56 =, ‘ . 79.5 85.8 63.7 85.2 73.6 78,1 
1956-57, . . $2.9 $8.2 69.7 90.3 $1.7 $2.8 
957-58 —, ‘ ‘ 20.5 Oo. 4 ‘71.8 $1.0 $2.3 $2.9 
1958-359 =, . ; BL.7? 91,3 73.8 91.6 $3.5 S4.1 
1959-60 : . 2.8 92.0 7? .6 92.9 $5.9 $5.6 
I960-6I * . 92.4 93.5 $1.9 94.9 87.0 90.3 
1961-62, ‘ . 90.2 04,7 $5.6 O75 87.5 0.7 
1962-63, , 88.9 95.2 88.2 97.1 87.6 00.7 
1963-64, ' 90.3 95.7 90.9 97.1 $3.4 S1L.F 
1964-65 : 34.0 97.0 Od 5 oT .6 92.6 04.6 
1965-66 , 98.9 08.0 97.1 93.6 96.7 93.0 
1966-67 =, ' ' 1.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 =, : : 106.8 102.4 103.6 102.9 104.5 104.6 
1968-69 =, . . 165.3 104.5 108.4 104.5 108.0 106. i 
1969-70, . . 106.4 107.9 112.6 106 ] 141.0 108.5 
Quarter-— 
1964-65— 
September . . 92.0 96 5 92.2 57.6 90.3 93.3 
December * , 93.8 96.8 (94.5 97.45 92.0 94.5 
March , , , 94.4 O72 95.3 97.5 92.3 94.9 
June : ' 35.9 97.5 °95.9 97.9 92.4 95.8 
1965-66— 
september . * 98.5 O7 4 06.4 O8 5 93.9 97.9 
December ‘ ‘ 99.7 9o7 .7 97.2 98.2 97.6 93.3 
March . . ' 97.9 98.0 O7 .2 98.3 97.5 97.8 
June . ' ' 9.4 98.9 O77 99,4 97.7 98.7 
1966-67—- 
Sepiember . 98.5 93.9 98.1 99.6 98.3 $8.6 
December . ‘ 98.8 99.9 99.3 99.7 99.0 99.2 
March. : . 100.7 100.1 100..6 99.9 101.2 100. 6 
June : ‘ . 1Oz.1 10] .2 ‘FOI.5 100.8 101.5 101.5 
1967-68 — 
September . ' 108 .6 101.4 1O1.7 161.2 193.2 104.3 
December . . 107.5 102.3 103.7 103.4 104.7 105.0 
March. ; . 105.9 102.3 104.1 103.3 14.8 104.6 
June ; . 105.1 103.1 104.7 103 7 195 ,3 104.6 
1968-4) —- 
September . . 195.1 103.5 105 4 FO4.1 106.3 105.0 
December ' . 105.3 104.5 108.4 104.1 107.3 105.8 
March . ; . {05.1 [04.7 109.4 104.7 109,.0 106.5 
June . . : 105.3 05.3 110. i 105.2 16,4 107.0 
1969-70— 
September . . 105.6 106.2 110.6 105.3 £10.60 107.4 
December . ; 106.0 107.6 112.3 105.3 110.4 108.1 
March. . . 166.9 108.2 113.2 106.3 bth.2 108.9 
June : : . 106.9 199.4 I14. | 106.9 112.5 109 .6 
1970-71-—— 
Sepiember . ; 108 4 106.5 115.0 107.6 112.2 0.2 
December . : 110 3 111.9 117.0 103 .4 116.3 112.4 





(a) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess tittle sigusficancs for general statistical purposes. They are 
inserted io avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number, 


30 RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: GROUP INDEX NUMBERS 
CANBERRA 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0\a) 





. Household 
Clothing supnli . 
: : pplies Miscel- All 
Period , and Housing and laneous groups 
rapery equipment 
Year— 
1948-49 37.6 49,5 4t.8 61.4 50.2 45.0 
1949-50 40.5 57.5 43.8 63.6 32.1 48.5 
1950-5] 47.5 67.2 AT.7 70.9 55.4 55.1 
195 J-52 64.8 80,2 52.8 82.5 65.4 67.7 
1952-53, . 72.4 $5.6 59,1] 83.0 72.0 74.4 
19$3-54 : 74.7 $6.4 63.1 93.6 72.4 76.5 
1954-55 . 76.4 $6.5 64.9 94,5 72.1 77.5 
1955-56, . . 80.9 86.7 67.7 95.1 74.7 80.2 
1956-57 . : $5.6 $8.3 69.9 97.6 $2.0 $4.3 
FOS57-58 . . $3.7 $0.5 71.4 99.{) $3.7 84.8 
1958-59 85,3 91.45 73.1 99.4 $3.9 $5.8 
1959-60 =, . . $8.0 92.1 74.3 101.4 85.4 87.6 
1960-6! . ' . 93.9 93.6 75.4 102.6 S73 90.3 
1961-62 . . . 2 94.4 90.8 100.3 87.5 91.6 
1962-63 . . . $8.5 35.0) 95.8 99.6 87.7 91.8 
963-64, ‘ . 89.2 95.4 96.0 99.2 89.4 92.5 
1964-65 . . . 93.7 96.8 97.1 99.6 93.1 95.3 
1965-66 =, . : $38.0 97.9 38.6 99.7 97] 98.) 
1966-67 , . : 1.0 100.0 10.0 100.0 100.0 166.0 
J967-68 =, . . 104,3 102.3 100.4 100.4 103.0 102.6 
1968-69 . »+ 1] 105.1 104.2 1O1.9 100.6 107.0 104.4 
1969-70 —x. . : 107.0 107.5 104.6 101.9 112.4 107.4 
Quarter— 
1964-65— 
September . . 92.1 96.3 96.4 99.4 91.3 94.2 
December . : 93.2 96.6 97.1 99.3 93.3 95.2 
March , . . 93.7 96.9 97.3 99.6 93.9 95.5 
June . . : 95.9 O74 97.4 1.4 94.0 96.3 
1965-66— 
September . . 98.4 97.4 o7 ..7 99.6 93.5 97.3 
December . : O86 97.5 08.4 99.7 97.9 98.4 
March . 97.5 o§ .O 98.9 oO. 5 98.2 98.2 
June . 97.6 98.7 99.4 99.9 98.2 96.5 
1966-67— 
September . . 98.1 99.0 99.9 99.8 93.9 98.9 
December * : 99.6 99.3 100.2 99.9 99.2 99.7 
March . . 100.2 100.1 1.0 100.0 100.3 1). 1 
June . ; 102.1 101.2 103.9 1403 191.4 101.3 
1967-48— 
September ‘ : 104.7 101.4 99.3 i0.4 101.7 102.3 
December . : 103.7 102.3 100.5 10.3 103.1 102.4 
March . “ : 103.8 102.5 100.6 100.4 103.4 102.6 
June 104.8 102.8 101.2 100.3 103.9 103.2 
19468-69— 
September : : 105.3 103.4 101.4 100.3 104.5 103.5 
December . . 105.0 104d. 0 101.45 100.45 105.7 103.9 
March . . . | 104.8 104.3 102.1 100.7 108.7 104.8 
June . : : 105.3 105.0 102.4 101 .G 108 .¢ 105 ,2 
1969-70—- 
September . ‘ 105.7 105.9 102.7 IO! .4 116.4 106,60 
December . . 306.3 107.0 103.2 101.7 111.6 10).7 
March. . . 107.4 107.9 106.0 101.9 113.1 108.0 
June . : . 108.5 109.0 106.4 102.5 114.3 169.0 
1970-7 1— 
September . , 109.5 109.2 106.4 104.0 114.7 109.7 
December . : 110.7 110.7 118 8 104.2 19,3 113.2 





{a} Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for genéral statistical purposes. They are inserted 
to avoid distortions that would occur in roundiag off the figures tothe nearest whole number. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: INDEX NUMBERS FOR GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS AND SPECIAL GROUPINGS) 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF SIX STATE CaPITAL CITIES 
(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(5) 





Giroup, sub-group 


Food Group 

Cereal products 
Daity produce . . 
Preserved fruit and vegetables 
Potatoes and onions : . . 
Soft drinks, ice cream and confectionery 
Other food (except meat} . . 
Meat . : : * 

Beef 

Miution 

Lamb , 

Pork . ; 

Processed(c} 


Food Group 


Clothing and Drapery Group— 
Predominantly summer seasonal(d) 
Predominantly winter seasonal(e) 
Predominantly non-seasonal 
Footwear . . 


Clothing and Drapery Group 


Housing Group— 
Rent, privately owned dwellingst /) 
Rent, government owned houses 
Home ownership{g) . 


House price and repairs and maintenance . 


Local government rates and charges 


Housing Group . 


Oe ee ee 


YeSoooeesvyes 


™] =i 
Wo eee a de 


=] 
So 
te 


a 
oe 
cry 


Wo 
$& 
oe 


ESRES SS 
OY Noo AH b=) 


hr) 
=” 


Year 


1964-65) 1965-66) 1966-67| 1967-68/ 1968-69) 1969-70 


rs re rr nr rs | ff rf |e 


{00.0 | fO9.5 1 W099 1 FIS.5 


For footnotes see next page, 


Dec, 
1970 





Mg.7 
103.6 
104.6 
151.3 
[26.7 
106.9 
108 2 
bi7.2 
97.8 
O74 
105.4 
HOG. } 


fi2.o 


EV.8 
[09.8 
103.8 
117.2 


fi0.9 


128.7 
117.4 
119.9 
113.0 
135.1 


22.7 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: INDEX NUMBERS FOR GROUPS, SUB-GRCOUPS AND SPECIAL GROUPINGS(4}— continued 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF 5ix STATE CarivaL CITIES ; 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)}(6) 





Year {Juarter 


Group, sub-group 


-Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
1964-65] 1965-66] 1966-67] 1967-638] 1968-69] 1969-70 i969 | 1969 | 1969 | 1969 1970 1970 | 1970 1970 


————————— | Oe Oo ee fe ees ee ee eee | ee | eee eee eee 


Household Supplies and Equipment Group— 
. ; . 99.07 100.0 1 101.8 | 104.5 | 804.6 | 104.0] 105.3 |] 105.1 | 1064.9 | 104.1 | 104.4 | 104.4 | 105.1 


Fuel and light . . . 96.7 
Electricity . . : : : 97.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 | (62.2 | 104.6 | 165.6 | 104.3 | 105.6 7 105.6] 105.6 | 105.6 | [05.6 | 105.4 | 107.6 
Gas. . . . . . . G6. 4 97.6 | 100.0 | 101.2 | 104.6 | 102.4 | 104.7 | 104.7 | 103.9 |] 102.9 | [01.9 7 100.9 | 100.0 98.9 
Orher(t} : - . : . . 54.0 08.4) 100.0 ) 101.8 | 104.2 1 104.4 ) 101.4 | 105.3 | 1604.1 | 105.3 ) 101 4 1 105.6 | 107.5 |) 107.7 
Household appliances . . : . | 101.0 | 99.7] 100.0 | 98.6 | 96.2 ( 945.T 95.9 | 95.9] 95.3 |] 94.9} 94.9) 95.2 | 95.2 7, 96.9 
Furniture and floor coverings. . . 98.2 [ 98.6] 100.0 ] 10).6 | 105.5 | 108.9 | 107.1) 107.6 | 108.1] | 168.5 | 109.1 | 109.9 | 112.8 | 113.4 
Other household utensils, sundries and 
stationery . : . . . . 93.2 | OF.7 | 100.0 f 102.8 | 105.0 | 108.2 | 105.6] 105.7 | 166.7 3) 107.6 | 108.6 | 109.7 | bn1.3 | 810.8 
Personal requisites and proprietary medi- 
cines . . . . . . 95.4) 99.11 100.0 ! 101.9 |] 104.9 | 107.6 | 105.3 | 166.3 | 106.3 | 107.1 | 107.8 | 109.0 1 110.3 | Flz.4 


Household Suppiies and Equipment Group | 97.2 | 98 9 | 700.0 | fO#.2 | 102.9 7) fOd.2 | W308 | fO3.7 | FOF.7 | f03.9 ) fOd.0 | f00.7 | FO5.4 1 106.6 


Miscellaneous Group— 








Fares(i) . . . . . . . a3.7 88.3 | 100.0 | 102.2 | 101.4 7 117.7 ¢ 816.2] £86.10 | 116.8 | 096.9 | FESS | JEB.9 | I20.8 | 123.4 
Motoring . . . . - . 95.1 97.8 | 100.0 | 102 4 | 108.2 | (16.9 7] 108.6 | 108.7 7 110.0 | 110.2 | T1].4 | 1941.8 | 112.8 | 115.7 
Goods}. . . . .f 97.4] 99.0 | 1000] 101.6 {| 103.6 | 105.4 | 103 6 | 103.6 | 105.1 | 105.1) 105.7 | 105.8 | 106.7 | 116.2 
Services and charges). . .  . | 89.9] 95.1 | 100.01 104.3 | 118.6 | 123.9 | 120.2 | 120.5 | 121.7 | 122.4 } 125.0 | 126.4] 127.3 | 128.9 
Fobacco and cigarettes = - : . . 92.0) 96.4 | 100 0 | 100.6 | 101.7 |] 103.3 | $02.0 / 102.3 | 102.4 |] 102.4 | 102.4] 106.0 | 106.1 | 114.5 
Beer : . : . : ; : RE .3 95.8 | 100.0 | 1042] 1O7.4 ] Pil.] | 107.6 |] 107.7 | 108.2 | T11.6 |] 112 2 | 112.3 | 212.7 | 215.7 
Postal and telephone services : * 97.5 | t00.4 | 1000 | 106.6 | 108 8 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.8 +) 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 108.8 | 122.9 
Radio and television operation . . . 99 7 | 100.0; 100.0 | 100 0 | 105.9 5 107.8 | FO7.8 | 107.8 | 107.8 | 107.8 | 107.8 | 107.8 | 107.8 | 107.8 
Newspapers and magazines : : : $8 8 95 8] 100.0 | 105.3 | (67.2 | 116.4 7 108.1 | 108.5 | 108.6 7 112.0 | 114.3 | 130.7 | 133.9 | 135.0 
Other services(/} : . . . : 91.2] 95.2 | 1000] 105.9 | 110.0 | PEF.E | 100.7 | 112.5 5 118.70 | 116.2 | 118.0 | £99.0 | 116.3 | 1E8.9 
Miscellaneous Group. ; ; . 9F.9 | 95.8 | 100.0 | 102.8 | fO7.5 | fil.6 | F085 | 108.9 | FIO.0 | Mao | 2.0 | Ha.5 | big.7 | PFAS 
All groups . * . : . . : 04.0 OF 4] 100.0 | 103.3 | 106.0 | 109.4 | 106.4 | 107.2 | 107.8 | 108.7 | 109.8 | 190.2) 110.9 | 214.0 
Special Groupings— 
All groups, excluding Food group . : a4 0 96.9 | 100.0 |] 102.7 ] i@6.f | 110.0 | 106.7 | 107.4) 108 4 | 109.4 [ 110.3 | 111.7 | 112-4 | 114.9 
AJl groups, excluding Housing group . . 94.2 97.6 | 10.0 1 103.2 | 105.6 | 108.4 | 105.9 | 106.6 | 107.0 | 107.8 | 108.8 | 110.1 [ 110.6) 112.7 
{a) See para, 3 Civ.) sub-groups and special groupmgs, page 9. (6) Figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general siatistical purposes. eee ats 
inserted to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number. (c) Includes poultry ag from December quarter 1968. (a) Men's, women's, 3 
and girls” summerveizght outerwear and women’s summerweight underwear. tc) Men's, women’s, boys’ and girls’ winterweight outerwear and underwear, and blankets. (f)} Includes 
flats as from December quarter {968. (g) Does not include cost of land of interest charges on house purchase. (4) Inclu heating oil and briquettes as from December quarter 1968, 


(7} City and suburban irain, bus and tram, (7) Motor car, petrol, oil, tyres, tubes, tyre retreading and battery. {k) Lubrication service, repairs. registrations, third party iasurance and 
driver's licence. (?) Hairdcessing, drycleaning, shoe repairs and cinema admussion. Jacludes health services as from December quarter 1968. 


ce 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 33 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: ALL GROUPS INDEX POINTS CONTRIBUTED BY GROUPS 
SUB-GROUPS AND SPECIAL GROUPINGS TO TOTAL INDEX(a)(6) 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES=-Sase: YEAR 1966-67 = 100.0. 





‘Todex Poinis Contribution 


Group, sub-group March June September December 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
i970 1970 O70 1970 
Food Group— 
Cereal products... est 457 4 62 4.64 4.69 
Dairy produce. . ‘ ‘ : é 52 6.56 & 46 6.48 
Preserved fruit and vegetables . . 1.53 1.54 1 53 1.55 
Potatoes and onions . . ‘ 0 £6 0.87 1.18 I.3] 
Soft drinks, ice cream and confectionery $99 4.98 5.40 5.18 
Osher food (except meat) ‘ + 3 53 i 3 53 3.55 3.57 
Meat : : : 12.13 12.38 12.29 12.32 
Beet 5.24 5.36 5.39 5.46 
Mutton 1.40 L.44 1.40 1.38 
Lamb 2.14 2 to 2.02 1.96 
Fork . Oo al O.80 0.80 0.8) 
Processed 2.64 2.67 2.67 2.70 
Food Group . ; ; . . 34,07 34.48 34,75 35.09 
Ciothing and Drapery Graup— 
Predominantly summer seasonal(¢) 201 2.01 2 Ol 2.12 
Predominantly winter seasonal(e) . . 3685 3,97 3.97 3.97 
Predominantly non-seas a . 6 78 6.78 6.30 6,91 
Footwear . . . ‘ . . 2.84 2 87 2 89 2.92 
Clothing and Drapery Group . . 15.48 . 15.63 i567 is.9 


Housing Group— 
Rent, privately owned dwellings 6 OT 6.19 6.36 : 
Rent, government owned houses. . i 98 } 98 1,01 1.05 
Home ownership(e} _ + oe 941 9.18 9 24 5.46 
House price and repairs and main- 


tenance . . : ‘ . og 6.04 & 6.15 
Local government rates aod charges . | 3.03 3.14 3.15 3.31 
Housing Group . . . . . 16 06 16,36 16.6] 16,97 
Household Supplies and Equipment Group— 
Fuel and light. ; . ; 4.19 4.20 4.20 4.23 
Electricity 2 43 2.53 2,42 
Gas . 1 05 1.04 1.03 1 02 
Crher . ; . ' » | Oo 42 0 64 0.65 ' 
Household appliances . . . 2.76 2.77 2.77 2.81 
Furniture and floor coverings . . 243 2.15 2.15 2.22 
Other houschold utensils, suqdrics and 
stationery ' . . oo . 2 02 2 04 2.07 2.08 
Personal requisites and proprieiary medi- 
cines . . ; . . . 2 34 2.31 Zz 34 2.38 
Household Supplies and Equipment 
Group : : . . : 3 38 13.46 13.56 13,72 
Miscellanecus Grou ; 
Faresi( f)> . + . : : ‘ 2 BE 2 eI as 2.92 
Mooring . - . : . : 9 97 10.Hf 19,10 10.36 
Gaods(z) . . . . . | 6 6.99 6.96 7.18 
Services and charges(A)—. . . + o.O8 . 311 3.44 3.18 
Tobaceo and cigarettes . ; ; 4.806 3.93" 3 o4 4.25 
Heer . : : : . : ‘ 4.15 4.16 4.17 4.26 
Postal and telephone services . . 1 16 1.16 1.16 1.31 
Radio and television operaiion : 1.22 1 22 1,22 1.22 
Newspapers and magazines . 1 32 1.5] 1.55 1.56 
Other services(#) . : . 6 37 6.43 6,28 6.42 
Health . . . . . . 7 3.8t 3.33 3.64 3.68 
Other. . . - . » | -2-3? 2.60 2.64 2.74 
Miscellaneous Group . . 30 42 F.2d Sf BY 32,33 


All Groups. ‘ ‘ ‘ : (5) 109.8 {6} 111 2 (6) 112.9 (db) 114.6 


Special Groupings— ; 
Ali groups, excluding Food Group . 75 75 76.69 77,15 78.95 
Al groups, excluding Housing Group . 43 75 o4 31 95.79 97.05 





(a) See para. 3 (iv) Sub-groups and special groupings, page 9. -(6} Any discrepancies between totals and sums of com - 
ponents in this ted are due to rounding. For similar reasons quarterly movements shown by su Pp OF group index 
numbers do not necessarily correspond exactly with those shown by the relevand index points. (c) Men's, women’s, boys" 
and girls’ sunmerweight outerwear and women's and girls’ summerweight underwear, (7) Men's. women's, boys’ and 
girls” winterweight outerwear and underwear, and blankets. -{e) Does aot include cost of land or interest charges on house 

urchase, Cf) City and suburban rail, bus and tram,  {g) Motor car, petrol, oil, tyres, tubes, tyre retreading and 
battery, (+) Lubrication service, repairs, registrations, third-party -insurance-and driver’s:‘ligence. = -(7) Hairdressing, 
dry cleaning, shoe repairs, cinema admission and health services. 
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RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS AND ITEMS INCLUDED 
IN THE INDEX FOR THE SIX STATE CaPmiTaAL Crites CoMBINED 

Note. The weights should not be regarded as dissecting total household 
expenditure into its component parts (ee para. 4 (iii) Basis of weighting on 
pages 11-13) 


Percentage weights(a) 


List of items 


item Sub-group; Group 


total! total 
Foop . . . . . - 31.248 
Cereal products : . . . a 4,043 we 
Bread . . . . : . 2.086 .. 
Flowr—- 
Plain : . . . 0.275 
Self-raising . . . . 0.090 
Cake mix. . . . . 0.125 
Biscuits ; . . . : 0.841 
Oats, rolled . . . . . 0.104 
Rice. . . 0.071 
Prepared breakfast foods ' : 0.454 we 
Dairy produce . . , 7 5,993 
Milk— 
Fresh . . . . . 2.453 
Powdered . . 0.468 
Condensed and evaporated . 0.146 
Cheese : . 0.438 
Butter . . . . : , 1,420 
Eggs . . . . . . 0.968 - 
Preserved fruit and vegetables. . _ 1.412 
Canned fruit : . : . 0.440 a 
Dried fruit . . . . . 0.230 _ 
Fruit juice. . : . 0.157 . 
Vegetables—canned . : . 0,230 
—frozen . . , 0.355 _. 
Potatoes and onions : : . es 1.276 
Potatoes : ‘ . . , 1.128 ve a 
Onions . 0.148 _ a 
Soft drink, ice cream and confectionery +e 4.304 ; 
Soft drink. : . : : 1.483 - 
Ice cream. . . 1.041 
Chocolate confectionery . . 1,079 ee ae 
Sugar confectionery =. ' . 0.701 ws - 
Other food (except meat) . : : 7 3.304 ae 
Sugar . ; . . 0.310 vs as 
Jams . . . . . : 0,207 
Honey : . : 0.069 
Sandwich spreads . . . . O.11 
Baked beans, canned. . . 0.060 
Spaghethi, canned . . . : 0.060 ‘ 
Margarine . : . 0.312 
Sauce . . . . . . 0.153 
Pickles . : 0.054 ' : 
Sardines 0.040 : 
Herrings, canned . 0.034 : 
Salmon, canned . . 0.144 
Soup, canned and packet ' . 0.252 
Baby foods . . 0,160 ' 
Tea . ' 0.454 
Coffee s+ O.313 . +e 
Cocoa . ‘ . ‘ . 0.076 _ 
Meat : . : : . . ve 16,911 
Beef— . 
Rib roast . . . 7 oe 0.705 - as 


a) The weights here shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 
19 7 valued at relevant prices of December quarter 1968. {See pare. 10 on page 21.) 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS AND ITEMS INCLUDED 
IN THE INDEX FOR THE Srx STATE CAPITAL CITes Contained 


Percentage weighis(a) 








List of items 
Sub-group; Group 
Item total total 
Foob-—continued 
Meat—continued 
Beef—consinued 
Steak— 
Rump . . . 0. 736 . 
T-bone ‘ 0.799 : 
Blade. “ . : 0.610 
Chuck . . . 0.448 
Sausages . . . . . 0.241 
Corned silverside . . : 0.500 
Comed brisket . . . . 0.32% 
Mutton-— 
Leg . . . . . : 0.457 
Chops— 
Lain : . 0.387 
Leg . . ‘ 0.140 . 
Forequarter . n 0.290 
Lamb— 
Leg . . ‘ . : . 0. 586 , 
Chops— 
Loin, . ‘ 0.513 
Leg . . . . . 0.164 
Forequarter . . ‘ . 0.443 
Fork— 
Leg . . 0.304 : 
Loin , . . 0.2725 ‘ 
Chops ‘ * 0,222 . 
Poultry . 0.726 . 
Bacon . . . . 0.316 . ' 
Cooked comed beef . . 0.257 . ' 
Frankjurts . . . . 0.119 : a 
Canned meat. . : ' 0.248 . 
Other . . . : : 0.310 . 
CLOTHING AND DRAPERY. . ' o. +e 14.126 
Men's clothing . . . : ws 3,61] ve 
Suit. . : r . : 0.489 we es 
Sports coat . . . ' . 0.227 oe 
Sports trousers... : : . 0. 582 te - 
Pullover and cardigan . ' . 0.280 vs +e 
Work trousers . . : . 0.214 a as 
Shorts . . : . ‘ 0.134 
Overalls . . ' . : 0.173 
Shirt, ordinary wears. . . 0.223 
Shirt, work . . : . : 0.049 
Shirt, sports . . . . 0.406 
Singlets : . . : . 0.130 
Underpants . . . . . 0.13% 
Pyjamas . . . . . 0.148 
Socks . . . . ; . 0.272 - ws 
Hat. : : . : . 0.045 at wf 
Handkerchief . ' . . 6.101 . 
(a) The weights here shown are in ion to estimated consumption at or about 


1966-67 valued al relevant prices of December quarter 1968, (See para. 10 on page 21.) 
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RETAIL PRICES AND FRICE INDEXES 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE Groups, SUB-GROUPS AND ITEMS INCLUDED 
TN THE INDEX FOR THE SEX StTaTE CaPiTAL Civies COMBINED 


Percentage weights(a) 


a ee 


List of items 
Sub-group | Group 








total total 
CLOTHING AND Drapery—rontinued 
Women's clothing . ; ; .- 5.018 
Costume ; . : ; ; GO 16? _ 
Skirt. . . . . 0.790 
Overcoat. . . . . 0.691 
Raincoat .. : . : 0,031 
Hats . : . . . ; 0.144 
Frocks. . . . . 0.679 
Pullover, cardigan, etc. . . . 0.656 
Slip. : . . . . 0.232 
Undervests . . . . . Oo. 070 
Panties, éfc. . . ; . . 0.264 
Brassiere . : . . . 1.331 
Girdle . . . . . . 0.198 
Siockings  . . : . . 0.440 
Nightdress . . ; ; . 0.131 
Pyjamas . wt, . . 0.097 
Umbrella =. . . . . 0.022 
Handkerchief . . . . 0.075 7 
Boys’ clothing . . . . : - 0. 544 
Knickers . : . . . 0.081 oe 
Jeans . . . . . . 0.067 
Shorts . ; . . . . 0 037 
Raincoat. . : . 0.015 
Pullover and cardigan . . . 0.064 
sbirt . . : . . 0, §24 
Singlets ; + as ; ' 0.022 
Underpants . , ; . , 0.029 
Socks . . . . . : O O63 
Pyjamas : . . : ; 0.023 
Swim trunks ; . . . 6.014 .. 
Girls’ clothing . . ; . . 0.803 
Tunic . . . . . . 0.169 .. 
Overcoat ; . . ; : 0.086 
Blazer . . . . : 0.046 
Pullover, cardigan, etc. . . . 0.078 
Frock . . . . 0.149 
Slip. . : . . . 0.020 
Undervests . ; . . . 0.425 
Panties, etc. . . . ; : 0.042 
Pyjamas : : : ; ; 0.045 
Socks . . . . . . 0.056 
Stockings . . . ; . 0.033 
Hats. : : . . 0.054 a 
Piecegoods ete. . . . : os 0.836 
Dress materials . . . . 0.519 7 
Nursery squares. . ; . 0.033 
Knitting wool . . . ; 0.284 7 
Footwear . . . . . _ 2.412 
Men's— 
Shoes . . . . . 0.711 
Slippers. . : . 0.071 
Working boots . ; . . 0.114 
Women's— 
. Shoes . . . : . 1.153 
Slippers. : . : . 0.159 





ee 


fe) ‘The ts bere shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at on about 
| 7 valued al relevant prices of December quarter 1968, (See para. 10 on page ZI.) 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROVES, SUB-GROUPS AND ITEMS INCLUDED 
IN THE INDEX FOR THE SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED 


Percentage weights(a) 





List of items 


Sub-group| Group 
Item total total 





CLOTHING AND DRAPER Y—continued 
Footwear—continued 


Children*s— 
Boys’ 0.113 
Girls’ : : . . 0.096 
Sandshoes, etc.  . : . . 0.095 . 
Household drapery . . . . - 0.802 
Blankets . : . 0,246 _ 
Bedspread 0.075 
Sheets . : : . . 0.116 
Pillow slip. . . * . 0,057 
Towel . . . . ‘ . 0.178 
Table cloth . 0.033 
Tea towel 0.049 
Plastic sheeting 0.048 | 
Housinc . ' : . . es ws 14.209 
Rent, privately owoed dwellings «= - es 5,207 - 
Houses ; . . . . 2.092 _ 
Flais . . . . . . 3.115 - 
Rent, government owned bouses . 0.90] 0.901 
Home ownership. . . ' +e $.101 
House price . ' ' . . 3.429 ve 
Local government rates and charges 2.712 
Repairs and maintenance : . 1.960 
HouseHoLp Surrims anp EqQurement +e bet 17.490 
Fuel and light . . . . . e 3.977 on 
Electricity . wo . : 2.357 a 
Gas. . . oo . 1.019 
Firewood . . . . . 0.056 
Kerosene. : . . . 0.136 
Heating oil . . ; ' . 0.160 a 
Briquettes . . . . 0.255 _ ° 
Household appliances : . . .: 2. 640' a 
Globe, electric . . . . 0.042 ns a 
Tron, electric . . . . 0.100 -_ _ 
Toaster, electric 0.048 . 
Jug, electric . . 0.015 
Fry pan, electric. 0.070 
Mixer, electric 0.073 
Shaver, electric . . ' 0.061 
Refrigerator . . . ' 0.439 . 
Washing machine . : 0.330 : a 
Yacuum cleaner 0.121 . . 
Stoves . . : : 0.240 as _ 
Radio set . : 0.261 i 
Television set . 0.340 a 7 
Furniture and floot coverings. . a 1.938: 
Kitchen table and chairs . : 0.206 we 
Cupboard unit : . . 0.172 | 7 . 
Mattress . . 0.122 
Bed base . 0.069 
Lounge suite ‘ . 0.885 
Carpet ' : ' . 0.382 
Linoleum . . 0.102 7 





a} The weights here shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 
1 7 valued at relevant prices of December quarter 1965. (See para. 10 on page 21.) 


RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS AND ITEMS INCLUDED 
IN THE INDEX FOR THE Six STATE CAPITAL Cities COMBINED 





Percentage weights(a} 





List of items 





Houssnois Surpues aND Equspmentr— 
continued 
Other household utensils, sundries and 


stationery . ‘ ; : ‘ 
Household utensils— 
Cup and saucer . . . 0.065 
Dinner plate. ‘ : ‘ 0.044 
Jug . ' . * . . 0.023 
Tumbler . : : . : 0.020 
Mixing bowl ij. . . ' 0.020 
Casserole , . ' . 0.014 
Cutkry . . . . 0.076 
Teapot. . . . . 0,022 
Kettle . : . . : 0.018 
Saucepans : . . ‘ 0.095 
Cake tin . . : . ' 0.011 
Brooms . . . . . 0.069 
Polishing mop . ' 0.015 
Gardening and small tools 
Hammer . . 0.025 
Spade . . . ' : O.915. 
Fork ' : . ' . 0.008 
Lawnmower, power . : 0.145 
Hose . . . . ' 0.03) 
Household sundries— 
Soap, household 0.177 
Soap powder. . 0.1:8 
Detergents 0.358 
Cleanser powder ' 0.039 
Steel wool . 0.020 
a ; ' ' 0.096 
Boot polish 0.024 
Foilet paper ' 0.116 
Stationery— 
Lead pencil . 0.018 
Pens . ' 0.041 
Exercise books . . : . 0.06] 
Writing pad . . : . 0.031 
Envelopes . . 0.035 
Personal requisites and proprietary 
medicines . . . 
Personal requisites— 
Toilet soap . : . ‘ 0.250 
Toothpaste . . . . 0.165 
Shaving cream . : . . 
Razor blades. . ' . 0.242 
Hair creams, ete. \ ' ' 
Face powder. . : ‘ 
Face cteam, ete, . . . 0.297 
Lipstick . . . . ' . 
Telcum powder 4 . 
orant 
Antiseptic 9.237 
Sanitary napkins 








a) The weights here shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 
| yalned at relevant prices of of December quarter 1966. (See para. 10 on page 71.) 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 7 


LIST OF ITEMS OF TFHE-CONSUMER - PRICE INDEX—continued - 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SUB-GROUPS AND FTEMS INCLUDED 
IN THE INDEX FOR THE Stx STATE CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED 





Percentage weights(a) 


List of items 
Sub-group! Group 


item totat total 


HovseHoLy SUPPLIES AND EQuipmenT— 
continued 
Personal requisites and proprietary 
medicines—continued 
Proprictary medicines— 
Adhesive bandage . . 0.073 


Cough mixtures . . ; 0.243 
Cough drops. . : . 0.076 
Fruit salts . . : ' 0.127 
ASpirin, etc, . . . . 0.144 
Cintments . . . . 0.051 


Indigestion powder. : . 0.061 
Pills . . . * . 0.135 


MISCELLANEOUS . . : : . - a 27.927 
Fares. . . : . . _ 2.483 1 
Train . . : . . 0.989 _ os 
Bus and trem . . . : 1,494 wet _ 
Motoring . . : . . a 9,143 ee 
Goods— ' 
Motor car . . . . 3.381 
Petrol : . . . : 2.137 
Oil . : : ; . : 0.153 
Tyres : . . . . 0.338 
Tubes : : . : : 0.024 - 
Tyre retreading . . . . 0.217 wet 
Battery . . : . 0.136 . 


Services and charges— 
Lubrication service. . . 0.128 


Repairs. . . . . 1.587 
Registration =. . . . 9.394 
Third party insurance. . ; 0.556 
Driver's licence . . : : 0.092 _ 
Tobacco and cigarettes. ; . _ 3.580 
Cigarettes. . . * . 3,221 ee 
Tabacco-— 


Cigarette . . . : . 0.298 
Pipe : : : . . 0.038 


Cigarette papers ‘ . . . 0.023 1. 
Beer ' ; . ‘ vs ' 3.757 
Draught . . ' . ' 2.332 - 
Bottled . . . 1.425 _ 
Postal and telephone services . . we t.098 
Postage . . ; ‘ 9.22] -_ 


Telegram =. . . . . 0.039 

Telephone calls. . . . 0.350 

Telephone rental . : . . 0.488 a 
Radio and television operation . . - i. {57 


Radio and television licence . 0.555 

Television maintenance . 0,602 - 
Newspapers and magazines . . 7 1.163 

Morning newspapers. . ' 0.455 a 

Evening newspapers . 0.288 

Sunday newspapers 0,063 

Magazines . 0.357 


) The hts here shown are in proportion to estimated consumption at or about 
1 ae Waleed at Televant prices of December quarter 1963. (See para. 10 on page 21.) 


RETAIL PRICES AND FRICE INDEXES 


LIST OF ITEMS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—continued 


SHOWING THE WEIGHTS OF THE GROUPS, SUR-GROUPS AND ITEMS INCLUDED 
IN THE INDEX FOR THE Six Strate CapiTaL Cres CompiINeD 

















Percentage weights{a) 
List of items Sub-gr G 
ub-group Troup 
Item total total 
MISCELLANEOUS—comtinued 
Other services ' 5.546 ' 
Health—- 
Dental— 
Filling . : 0.645 
Extraction . 0.090 : 
Dentures . 0.186 
Medical— 
Home and surgery visits . ' 0.849 
Other doctors’ services. 0.250 _ ve 
Insurance fund, retained portion 0.132 a oe 
Hospital— 
Bed—day ' 5.060 
Insurance fund, retained portion 0.148 
Other— 
H 
Man’s haircut . . 0,282 
Boy's haircut . ' 0.063 
Woman’s— 
Thm . ‘ . 0.190 
Set, shampoo, etc, . . 0.104 
Permanent wave . : 0.058 
Drycleaning— 
Suit . . 0.057 
sports trousers : . 0.087 
Sports coat 0.062 
Frock . . 0.149 
Skirt 0.026 
t o.098 
Shoe repairs 
Men's . 0.081 
Women's . . . : 0.077 
Children's ' . ' . 0,042 
Cinema admission— 
Adult . ' ' . ' 0.787 a a 
Total . . ' : . | 100.000 | 100.000 | 190.000 





a) The weights here shown are In proportion to estimated consumption at or about 
Fe ee eee ae een at Deoeenber quarter 1968. (See para. 10 on page 21.) 


RETAIL FRICE INDEX NUMBBES, 1901 te 1970 4t 


Retail price index numbers, 1901 to-1970 


The index numbers shown below are presented as a continuous series, but they give only a 
broad indication of long-term trends in retail price levels. They are derived by. linking.a 
number of indexes that differ greatly in scope. The successive indexes used are: From 1901 
to 1914, the ‘A’ Series Retail Price Index; from 1914 to 1946-47, the ‘C’ Series Retail Price 
Index; from 1946-47 to 1948-49, a composite of Consumer Price Index Housing Group 
(partly estimated) and ‘C° Series Index excluding Rent; and from 1948-49 onwards, the 
Consumer Price Index. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 
Sux StaTH Capimrac Crrins Compmnep 
(Base: Year 191] = 100) 





















1901 1919 (a) 
1902. 1920 (a). 
1903 . 1921 fa). 
1904 1922{a) 
1905 . 923. 
1906 i924. 
1907 1925 . 

1908 1926. 
1909 . 927. i, 
i910, 1928. 
19tt 1999. , 
912. = i930. 
i913. i9sk. 
1914 (a). i932. 
1915 (a). 1933. 
1916(a). 1934, i, 
i917 (@) 1935. , 
1918(a). 1936. 
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International comparisons: retail price index numbers 


The following tables show index numbers of consumer (retail) prices for various countries. 
Except where otherwise noted, the average prices for the year 1963 are taken as base 
{= 100.0). The figures, which have been taken from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, show fluctuations in prices in each country, and do 
pot measure relative price levels as between the various countries included, 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSUMER (RETAIL) PRICES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
(Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United Nations} 
(Base of each Index: Year 1963 = 100.0) 

‘ALL Groups INDEXES 





) 








































= 
Ss ~ H 
Period 2 | | 2é| 4 ze | o | 85 2 
6 | 8 | 8s] g zu| 2 |/8s|/ 3] 21] 2 
S123] 2 e2| 2i/go| & | 2] 3 
1966 = : - | 109.6 | 112.95 108.2 109.5 137) 9,502) 113.3) 116.4) 117 
1967 =. . . | W3.b 7 116.2 112.0 1i1.4 156] 25,612) 117.5) 121,0)-121,2- 
1968 SC . . j-116.1-| 119.4 116.6 113.1 160) 57,712) 119.1) 127.5) 125.7 
1969 —i«zj . . | 119.5 | 123.8 121. 116.1 175] 61,250; 122.2] 134.1] 135.0 
1970 . . | 124.1 | 128.7 125.9 120.5] 184] 68,806) 128.2] 144.4] 141.0 
Quarter— 
1969— 
March . . | 118.2 | 122.9 119.2 115.3 170! 61,212] 120.3] 130.4) 133.4 
June . . | ¥99.1 | 123.3 121.5 113.9 174] $9,298) 121.5] 132.8] 135.5 
September . 4119.8 | 124.3 122.9 116.0 179) 60,873) 122.9] 134.8] 135.0 
December . | 120.8 | 125.7 123.7 117.0 177) 63,616] 124.1) 137.5) 136.2 
1970— 
March . =. | 122.0 | 127.2 124.9 119.4] 178] 69,284! 126.0] 141.1] 137.9 
June . . | 323.5 | 128.4 125.9 120.4 183] 68,319) 127.7) 142.9) 140.1 
September » | 124.3 5 129.2 176.6 120.6 187) 68,392] 128.7) 144.6) 142.2 
December . | 126.7 | 129.8 126.3 121.8 188) 69,228] 130.6) 149.2) 144.9 
4 o os, & eS 
= 
=~, a < 
: » Za q ¥ = a = ae 
riot 7 8) 5 feel ae] gies] a | feel es 
wo = 
2 5 188/23) 3 | E EE: 
3 é 
z|2 eg EZ| & 3& 5 A |52/33 
113.8) it? 145) 303.9) 110.1 | 295.5) 111.7) 112.57 106.6 
118.8 1§5| 407.3) 113.9 | 120.5] 116.1] 115.3) 109.0 
123.0 108.1) 115.8 | 122.8) 118.9) 120.7] 113.6 
126.8 107.8] 119.2 | 126.1] 122.0) 127.2) 119.7 
140.2 108.1) 125.4 | 135.0) 126.3) 135.3] 126.8 








125.1 107.3) 117.8 | 124.6) 121.3] 125.2) 116.9 
126.2 107.6] 118.7 | 125.5] 921.5) 127.2] 119.0 
127.3 1OF.TE 119.0 | 126.7) 122.0) 127.4) 120.6 
128.4 108.4) 121.5 | 127.8) 123.0) 129.1) 122.3 
136.6 108.3) 122.4 7 L3l.9) 124.1) 131.5) 124.2 
138.4 107.5/-125.3=| 133.9] 125.1] 134.7] 126.1 
141.4 108.41 126.5 | 136.0) 126.8) 136.2) 127.6 
144.3 108.4) 127.8 | 138.0; 129.4] 139.0] 129.3 
{a} Consumer Price Index aa converted to base 1963 o> 100.0 by Commonwealth Statistician, (6) Rent 
ip pot included. (¢} Beginning March quarter 1969, new Index: base: 1960 = 100. Excluding compulso 
social insurance Wage tax, (#) Industrial workers. (J) New index: base: 1961 — [00. (z} All 
races, (4) White poputation. 


Note. Symbol - on cach side of an index number fe.g -95-) indicates that two series have been linked 
at (or during) that period. Symbol between two index numbers indicates thatitis not possible to link 
two series (because of change in scope, ete.) and therefore the index numbers are not comparable with each 
other even though they are shown on the same base period. 
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(INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSUMER (RETAIL) PRICES iN VARIOUS COUNTRIES—contingsd 
(Base of each index: Year 1963 = 100.9) 
Foop Grour INDEXES 
































a, = ery -_ B 
. 3 = =D 42| = ‘ 
Period % 5 ae a| s < =) 
s 4 |53! 5 | 3 
1966 = 115.3 437 109.1 141) 9,374) 212.9) 117.3) 118 
1967s . 118. $39 169.0 164) 26,294) 114.8) 122.9/-120,7- 
i968 . . . = ll9, 6- 120.2 650 108.1 170) 62,876] 115.2) 130.8) 123.7 
1969 : 125.7 $12 111.0 190) 64,816) 118.4) 138.7) 134.8 
1970 : 130.1 O51 114.2 200] 70,809 123.5) 151.2) 137.5 
Quarter— 
1969-— 
March . 123.2 734 110.1 183) 66,713) 116.4) 134.2) 131.0 
June . : 125.2 773 111.3 189) 63,565) (17.9) 136.4) 131.6 
September 126.6 838 111.2 196] 62,511| 119.6] 141.9] 131.9 
December ‘ 127.9 901 111.3 193) 68,411¢ 119.9) 142.2) 132.6 
1970— 
March : 129.8 913 113.8 592) 73,812) 121.5] 148.7] 135.6 
June : 130.3 924 114.9 £99) 70,630) 123.3] 148.8] 136.8 
September ‘ 130.5 948 114.2 205) 69,218) 124.2) 150.6] 139.3 
December : 130:0; 1,01! 113.9 205) 69,576] 125.2] 156.8] 138.3 
= 
A ~ |2 SZ Fel oc 
: ye z z o> z § 3 2 
Period a =. |) 81a © <i nela 5 a 
aU SELLE £$2/E3|€2| 4; 
=] x = z < 
Z,2 |e¥lse H£5/52/35\32 
1966 . 1 110.7 110.3) 108.7] 99.6 
1967 . | 118.8 113.1] 109.6) 105.4 
968. . | 122.8 117.6] 113.6) 104.4 
1969s . | 128.4 125.0) 119.4] 103.4 
is7ot . | 136.8 133.7] 126.0) 103.4 
Quarter— 
1969—- : 
March . ; 127.1 (22.0) 116.2) 102.5 
June . | 128.2 126.3) 118.1) 102.5 


September | 129.4 
Pecember | 128.9 


1is7o— 
March . | 132.3 130.0] 124.9) 103.4 
June . | 135.8 134.4] 126.0] 102.5 


Septemmber | 136.9 
December | 142.2 








{a} Consumer Price Index (Food Group) aa converted to base [963 — 100.0 by Commonwealth Statistician, 
(2) lacluding Tobacco. ic) Beginning March quarter 1969, new index; base: 1960 — TOO, 7} Industrial workers. 
(fe) New index: base: [961 = 100. f J) All races. (g} White population, (4) Beginn 1967, new index: 
base: 1967) — $00.0. (i) Base year: 1961-62 = 100. 0. Annual figures relate to year ended 30 June. (f} Source: Index 
published by T.P.N.G. Sitaustician. 

Nota. Symbol = on each side of an index number (e.g. -95-} indicates that two series have been linked 
at (or during) that period. Symbo! between two index numbers indicates that it is pot possible to link 
two series (because of change in scope, etc.) and therefore the index numbers are not comparable with each 
other even though they are shown on the same base period. 





CHAPTER 2, WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES 


General 


Two indexes of wholesale prices of basic materials have been compiled by the Bureau. 
These are: (i} The Melbourne Wholesale Price Index (now obsolete), and (ii) The Wholesale 
Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


The latter index is also outmoded. New series of wholesale price index numbers relating 
to materials used and articles produced by defined areas of the economy are being developed. 
Two such indexes have already been published. They are the Wholesale Price Index of 
Materials used in building other than House Building (issued April 1969) and the Wholesale 
Price Index of Materials used in House Building {issued November 1970), Descriptions of 
and index numbers from these indexes are given on pages 49-62 and 63-95 respectively, 
Work continues on the preparation of further measures, 


A special purpose index “Wholesale Price Index of Electrical Installation Materials’ is 
also published by the Bureau (see page 45). 


Melbourne Wholesale Price Index 


An index of Melbourne wholesale prices was first computed in 1912. It related chiefly to 
basic materials and foods weighted in accordance with consumption in the years immediately 
preceding that date, Neither the list of items nor the weighting was varied except for some 
changes in the building materials group in 1949. The series has some historical significance 
as a measure of changes in the prices, since the year 1861, of its component items combined 
in the proportions in which they were in common use about the year 1910. A description of 
the index and a list of commodities included in it were published in Labour Report No. 38, 
1949, pages 43-5. Index numbers up to the year 1961, the last period for which the index was 
compiled, are shown in Labour Report No. 49, page 42. 


Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index 


From February 1969 the published groups of this index were limited to the five series shown 
in the table below. From September 1970 the Building Materials group index also ceased to 
be issued. General publication of the index was discontinued with the issue of index numbers 
for the month of December 1970. 


The index related to commodities priced in their primary or basic form wherever possible 
and as nearly as might have been at the point where they first made effective impact on the 
local price structure. With a few important exceptions, prices were from Melbourne sources. 
The weights were based on estimates of the average annual consumption of the commodities 
in Australia during the period 1928-29 to 1934-35 inclusive. 


A. list of the commodities and other information concerning the Wholesale Price (Basic 
Materials and Foodstuffs) Index is given in Labour Report No. 53, 1967, pages 38-41. 


Last available index numbers for this index for the year 1970 and its component months 
are given in the table below, 
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WHOLESALE PRICE (BASIC MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS) INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base of each Group: Year 1928 = 100) 


Basic 

Basic Materiats Materials 

Foodstuffs | Foodstuffs 

Period and 
Tobacco 

Metals | Building | ota) All 

and Coal | Materials Groups 
(a) {a) 
1928 . ; . 100 100 100 100 100 
1970 . . ; 352 _ 336 386 359 

1970 

January . : 35t 575 4A? 482 457 
February . . 351 573 336 381 3456 
March : . 4350 S74 335 387 349 
April. ow 35] 576 337 390 36% 
May . . 352 571 335 39) 361 
June . . . 342 571 335 392 36) 
July. ; . 352 57] 336 389 360 
August . . 349 STI 334 387 358 
September. . 350 574 338 387 360 
October . . 353 a 438 384 358 
November . . 356 a 334 431 358 
December , ' 344 a 438 385 359 


(2) In addition ta the groups shown, includes Ous, fats and waxes; Textiles; Chemicals; and 
Rubber and hides, 


Wholesale Price Index of Electrical Installation Materials 


1. General 


This special purpose index was introduced in 1964 and index numbers have been 
published from August 1959 to February 1969 on a quarterly basis and thereafter at monthly 
intervals. In addition to its use in connection with the Bureau’s constant price estimates in the 
national accounting field, the index is used as the indicator of price change for the Electrical 
Installation Materials group of the Wholesale Price Index of Materials used in Building other 
than House Building. 


2. Commodities and gronping 


The items in this index have been selected as representative of materials used in electrica! 
installation in structures such as hospitals, schools, factories and multi-storeyed commercial 
buildings and flats. These items are divided into three main groups for which separate indexes 
in addition to the ‘All Groups’ index are compiled. The combination of materials selected is 
fixed as to quantity and quality. A list of the components of the index is set out below with 
the percentage contribution of each to the All Groups index in the reference base year 1959-60. 


3, Price quotations 


The items are priced as at the middle of the month for which index numbers are published. 
The basis of pricing is the price to electrical contractors, delivered on site or into store, 
metropolitan area Sydney and Melbourne. The price series used relate to specific standards for 
each item and in some cases are combinations of prices for different makes, types, etc. 


The units of quantity specified as the basis for collecting prices are representative lots 
normally purchased by electrical contractors, inclusive of quantity discounts and packing 
and quantity extras, etc. 
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4, Method of construction 


The index is a fixed weights index with the reference base: Year 1959-602-100,0. In 
general, the weights were derived from information relating to the values of materials used in 
selected representative projects in Sydney and Melbourne during the three years 1960-61 to 
1962-63. The projects selected for this purpose had a minimum electrical materials and 
labour content of $10,000. Selected representative items carry the weights of similar items 
not directly priced. 


The index is compiled by the method known as ‘the weighted arithmetic mean of price 
relatives’. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
MATERIALS 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE Base Year: 1959-0) 





Percentage contribution 
to All Groups index 


Components 


1. Conpuctors Group 
Mains— 
Insulated cables 
Glands . . 
Bare copper strand 
Copper bus-bar 


Circuits— 
Insulated cables and wire 
Bare copper strand 


2. CONDUIT AND AccESSORIEsS Grow 
Conduit and Ducting— 
Metal conduit ; . 
Metal and plastic ducting 


Accessories— 
Meta! and plastic junction boxes 
Metal and plastic accessories—Other 


3. SWITCH-BOARD AND SWITCH-GEAR MATERIAL GROUP 
Bakelite Accessories— 
Mounting blocks . . . : . ‘ 
Switches . . . . . . 
Terminal boxes . . . . . ‘ 





Fluorescent Components and Lamps— 











Fluorescent tubes and starters . . : . 1.37 
Incandescent lamps. . . . . . | 0.58 
1.95 
Iron Clad Accessories— 
Switch plug . : . . : . . 1.67 
Plug top . . . . . . . 0.64 
Other accessories . . . . i.30 
3.61 
Switch-board Accessories’ Components-- 
Mild steel . . . . . . . 3.07 
Aluminium bar . . . . . . 0.86 
Contactors . . . . . . . 4.90 
Circuit breakers =. . . . . . 1 11.06 
Other accessories. . . . : . 7.46 
27.29 


TOTAL . : . : : . . 100.00 
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5. Index numbers ’ 


Index numbers. for each group of items and for'all groups combined for the index of 
wholesale prices of electrical installation materials are given in the following table. Current 
index numbers are published monthly in the mimeographed statistical! bulletin Wholesale 
Price Indexes— Price Index of Electrical installation Materials. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
MATERIALS 


GROUPS AND ALL GROUPS—INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base of each index: Year 1959-60 = 100.0 (a)) 





Switch-board 
Period Conductors Conduit aad Switch gear All Groups 
Material 
Year=— 

1959-60 : 1o0.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1961-62 98.7 102.8 99.8 100.1 
1962-63 ' 96,38 103 6 100.5 99.8 
1963-64 93.2 103.7 100.8 98.5 
1964-65 F10.6 104.6 105.2 107.2 
1965-66 105,8 104,2 106.6 105.7 
1966-67 120.2 105.8 109.2 112.5 
1967-68 119.9 106.0 112.5 113.8 
1968-69 . . : 119.5 1Q7.3 115.3 115.0 
1969-70 . . 142.1 109.6 120.1 126.2 
1969-70—July . . 134.8 id¢,1 116.7 122.0 
August . 135.8 109.1 118.3 123.0 
September . 141.3 109.1 118.5 125.2 
October. 140.2 109.2 }ES.9 125.0 
November . 137.9 109.2 119.6 124.3 
December . 143.8 109.3 119.6 126.7 
January. 144.0 109.3 119.9 126.9 
February . 143.5 110.2 120.3 127.0 

March . 44.6 110.2 120.4 127.4 

April . . 148.9 109.7 121.3 129.4 

May . . 148.1 110.2 122.6 129.7 

June . . 141.7 110.4 124.4 127.8 
1970-71—July . . 140.7 111.4 125.0 127.8 
August . 137.7 111.6 126.0 127.1 
September . 133.3 111.6 126.1 1275.4 
October. 128.6 111.6 126.4 123.6 
November . 127.9 110.8 126.8 $23.3 
December . 127.2 110.8 127.0 123.1 





(a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in 
rounding off the index nurabers to the nearest whole num et. 


International comparisons: Wholesale price index aumbers 


The following table gives index numbers of wholesale prices during the period 1963 to 
December 1970, for Australia and other countries. Except where otherwise noted, the average 
prices in each country for the year 1963 are taken as base (= 100). The figures, which have 
been taken from the Monzhly Bulletin of Statistics published by the Statistical Office of the. 
United Nations, show fluctuations in prices in each country, and do not measure relative 
price Jevels as between the various countries included. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
(Source: Monhly Bulletin of Sratistics of the Statistical Office of the United Nations} 
(Base: 1963 = 100) 








C) = 
; s « | & al. | 
riot | Ppl dal Ele lee ele 
P| s/ 8 | 2) 2] 2/231 8] § 
= a ee < ia ei Ge e 
< a a 8) fa mo | O& |] & c 
1963 100} 100) 100; 100; 100] 100] 400] 100] 100 
1966 110| 108; 398| 16] 109] 107] 105] 134] 113 
1967 ./ 12] 107] 496] 108} tof 106] 104} 154] 116 
1968 413} 107] 614! 110) 414} 105} 99) 133) 123 
1969 4} 13] -7401 1s] 7! a6} 101] 156] 132 
1970 115] 118 7| 127] 124] 107] 166} 139 
1969— 
Dec. Qtr 4] 115] sti| ai6{ 121] na | 103] 187} 134 
1970-— 
March Qtr is} 1s] s46] 1g; 125} 125] 106} I6z} 137 
June 6] 1} 873{ 418; 127| 126; 107} 165} 140 
Sept 5/18) .. | 16} 128) 124) 107) 169] 140 
Dec 115 113 116 128 123 lid 168 140 
gig E 
, ¢ | 3 g | 2 | é8 
Period e¢|& i) 8! 2 }8S| le] & | ao | of 
» 128 2/82) Fo| & |; BB | BS 
2 iss |G i 2 | 8 | dei se] § | 22 | 
Fige;z|2z2i|zl82\8¢| 4 |52/58 
1963 100 | 100| 100| 200] 100! 100/ 160] 190] 100: 100 
1966 -107-| 103 | 115| 107] 109} 112] WO] 1127 108/106 
1967 106 105 Its IO7 ltl 117 oq Hi2 108 106 
1968 107} 106] 116} 115] 112] 120] 95] 113] 417) 108 
1969 111 109 1? 121 116 [2!I 97 118 12] HS 
1970 119 | 112 127 | 123/ 145] 100| 126] 126, 817 
1969— 
Dec. Qtr ; . . 114 11G 120 122 ll? 126 98 12] 124 114 
1970— 
MarchQu. =. 2. | 18 112] 123] 123] 120} 134] 99] 124] 126) 116 
Juno. |. | so | ot | 1254 26 | 121] 145] 99] 125] 326] 117 
Sept, > 1. | 19 | 3 | 224) 229] 124) 1464 ror] 126] 128] 117 
De. . .  .  . | azn ft aizt .. | 132] 1261 184 iozl 1271) 127] 118 


(a) See page 44, (h) Revision of series from 1966. (c} New series, base 196{-62 = 100, converted to base 
1963 = 100. (d) Home produced goods only. {e) New series, base 1970 = 100, beginning 1967. (ff) Revision 
of series from Faly 1967, 

Note. The symbol ~ on each side of an index number (e.g. -95-} indicates that two series have been 
linked at that period, The symbol -—- between two index numbers indicates that it is not possible to link 
two series (because of change of scope, etc.) and therefore the index numbers are not comparable with 
each other. 
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Wholesale Price Index of Materials used in Building other than House Building 


1. General 


This index was introduced in April 1969 and relates to the construction of buildings other 
than houses. It is the first of a series of indexes being prepared as circumstances permit and 
relating to materials used and articles produced by important and defined areas (or ‘sectors’} 
of the economy. 


2. Scope and composition. 


The index measures changes in prices of selected materials used ia the construction of 
buildings other than houses and ‘low-rise’ flats (in general, those up to three storeys), 

Its composition is in accordance with the materials usage in actual building projects 
which were selected as representative for the purpose. The building ‘use-types’ (e.2. office 
building, factory, etc.) directly represented are: 


(i} ‘High-rise’ flats (in general, those of more than three storeys) 
(ii} Offices 
{iii} Factories 
{iv) Health buildings (i.e. hospitals, purses’ quarters, clinics, etc.} 
(v) Education buildings (i.e, schools, universities, kindergartens, etc.) 
(vi) Other commercial premises (i.e. the building statistics categories of Hotels, Hostels, 
etc.; Shops; and Other business premises). 


The completed values of these types of buildings constituted approximately 86 per cent 
of the completed values of all new buildings other than houses and low-rise flats in the years 
1964-65 to 1966-67 inclusive. Not directly represented are buildings for entertainment and 
recreation purposes, buildings for religious purposes, and the building statistics category 
‘Miscellaneous’ buildings. 

The index includes 72 items, combined in eleven groups, in addition to an ‘All Groups’ 
index, A special purpose index for All Groups excluding Electrical Installation Materials 
and Mechanical Services Components is also compiled. Some items carry the weights of 
similar items not directly priced, Items are described in terms of fixed specificatiéns with 
the aim of recording price changes for representative materials of constant quality. 

Although the selected materials (or many of them) are also used in house (and low-rise 
flat) building, in building repair, maintenance and alteration work, and in ‘engineering con- 
struction’ work (e.g. projects such as roads, dams, bridges and the like), the weighting pattern 
of the index, being designed for the specific purpose mentioned in the first paragraph of this 
part, is not applicable to these other activities of the Construction industry, In addition, 
since the weights are based on an average materials usage over the stated range of building 
use-types, the index is not necessarily applicable to any specific building or any of the separate 
use-types. 


3. Base period and method of calculation 

The reference base of the index is the year 1966-67=-100.0. The weighting base 
corresponds broadly with the reference base, but does not exactly coincide because of the 
nature of the data from which the weights were derived. 

The index is a fixed-weights index and is calculated by the method known as ‘the weighted 
arithmetic mean of price relatives’. 


4. Derivation of items and weights 


The items and weights used in the index were derived from reported values of each 
material used in selected representative buildings constructed in or about 1966-67. The 
selection took account of building use-type and construction characteristics (e.g. type of 
frame, wail, floor, etc.) within use-types. Information of the former was obtained from 
building statistics, and of the latter from an ad hoc survey of approximately 800 buildings. 
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The form used to obtain particulars of materials used in each selected building was set 
out on a ‘trades’ basis in the manner employed in a Bill of Quantities, using trades headings 
broadly based on those set out in the second edition of the Australian Standard Method of 
Measurement of Butiding Works. Under each heading it was required that each material used 
in that particular phase of building should be specified, together with its value. 

Satisfactory analyses were received for 83 buildings, whose aggregate valtie was 
equivalent to approximately ten per cent of the value of building (other than house building) 
completed during 1966-67. The data from these analyses were combined to obtain a single 
list of materials and values relating to the sum of ail building use-types directly represented 
in the index. Within each use-type the data were combined in accordance with the estimated 
relative importance of buildings of different value sizes. The data for the different use-types 
were then combined in accordance with their relative proportions by value in building com- 
mencements in Australia over the three years ended June, 1967. The final step was to combine 
the hundreds of different varieties, etc., of materials into index items and to determine 
groupings thereof. 

Where, as frequently occurred, any particular phase of a building operation was the sub- 
ject of a sub-contract, the supplier of the analysis was asked to obtain particulars of materials 
used from the sub-contractor concerned, or where this was not feasible, to prepare careful 
estimates from his own knowledge of the job. Failing either of these procedures, the total 
value of the sub-contract was requested so that estimates based on an average pattern of 
materials usage in other similar jobs could be made. 

Special treatment was given to the trades Mechanical Services and Electrical Services. In 
these cases only contract values, types of installations and names of supplying contractors 
were sought from those providing analyses, since they were obviously unable to detail the 
materials used in these building phases. Necessary data were obtained later from the suppliers 
of the services. 


§. The weights 


The weighting pattern used in the index is given below. This single weighting pattern, 
relating to the whole of Australia, is applied (with minor exceptions} to local price measures 
in calculating indexes for cach State capital city. 

The index for the six State capital cities combined is a weighted average of individual 
city indexes. The relative weighting of the capitals is in proportion to the estirnated value on 
completion of building other than house building in the separate States during the three years 
ended June, 1967. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING 
OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 1966-67 





Percentage contribution of 





Group and item 
Item to Group to All 
group iadex | Groups index 





1. Concrefe mix, Cement, sand, efc. 19.41 
Concrete, ready-mixed . , . . . , ; . 80,23 
Cement . . . . ; . : . . . . §.58 
Sand . . : . . . . . . . . 4.66 
Aggregate . . . . . . . . . : 4.56 
Lime . ; . . . ; ; . . . : 1.97 
2. Cement products 3.64 
Asbestos cement sheets . . . ; . . . : 32.40 
Concrete masonry blocks. . ' . . . . : 32.99 
Pre-cast concrete panels . 19.73 
Other pre-cast concrete products (beams, slabs, pipes and fittings) . 14.88 
4. Bricks, sfane, etc. 3.28 
Clay bricks . ' . . . . ; . 71.64 
Farthemwyare pipes and | fitings . ; . . * * . 11,66 
Terrazzo . . . . . . . . . . 10.94 
Building stone . . . . . . . : . . 5.76 
4. Timber, board and joinery 11.90 
Timber—hardwood . : . . . : . . . 27,11 
Timber~softwood . . . : : . . . . 12.93 
Plywood . . . . ' . . . : 9,34 
Hardboard and softhoard ; . . . . . . 4.42 
Partitions . . ; . : : . ; . . 13.71 
Doors, ready made . . ' ' : ' ' . . 7.07 
Other joinery . . . . . . . . . 25.42 
5, Steel and iron products 30.58 
Structural steel . . . ; . . , . . 47.13 
Reinforcing rods ; ' ‘ ; . ' . . ' 11.68 
Reinforcing fabric. . . : . . : . . 3.85 
Steel doors and frames . : . . . . . . 4.69 
Steel window frames . . ; : . . . . ; 1.79 
Steel louvre frames and sereens . . : . . ' ; 1.0 
Steel roller shutters and grilles . . ; . . . . 1.82 
Steel balustrading . ; . . . . ; . 1.70 
Steel angles and sections . . ' . . . ' . 1.93 
Steel suspended ceilings —- . . . . . 1.16 
Galvanised steel decking and cladding . . . : : . 9.1! 
Galvanised steel sheet and sheet products. ' . . . 4.76 
Galvanised steel chainwire partitions and fences. . . : 1.61 
Galvanised stee] wire fabric and ties. . : . . . 0.4] 
Steel Pipes and fittings . . . . , 1.99 
Cast iron pipes and other cast iron products . . : . 2.36 
Hinges, catches, handies, bolts, etc. : . . . ; 2.87 
Nails, screws, etc. . . . . : . . 1,03 
6. Aluminium products 6.0] 
Aluminium window frames ; . . . 59.89 
Aluminium screens, doors, louvres, etc. . . . . . $.10 
Aluminium decking and cladding ' : : . . . 16.72 
Aluminium downpipe and guttering . . . . . , 6.38 
Aluminium dampcourse and flashing . ; . . . . 4.97 
Aluminium sections and angles . 3.94 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING 
OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 


COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR 
1966-—-67— continued 


Percentage contribution of 


Group and item 


Item to Group to All 
group index | Groups index 





7. Other metal products 2.59 
Copper pipes . ; . . . . 49.11 
Copper sheet and sheet products : : . ‘ . ' 13.43 
Brass pipe fittings  . ' vs . ' . . 16.64 
Taps and valves . ‘ . , . . . . . 14.03 
Lead products . . . . . . . . . ‘ 4.79 

8. Plumbing Axtures 1.19 
Toilet suites and pans . . . . . ' ' . 29.81 
Hand basins. . . . : : . : . . 21.66 
SKS : ; . : ‘ . . : . . : 24.18 
Urinals. . . ' . : . : . . . 20.60 
Baths . . . . . . . , . . . 3.75 

9, Miscellaneous materials 7.09 
Paint . . : . . . : . . . . tT.31 
Glass . . “ . . . : 18.82 
Plaster and plaster products . . : ‘ . . . 9.36 
Tiles, acoustic : . . . . . . . : 9.93 
Tiles, ceramic. ; . . . : . . . . 9,94 
Tiles, vinyl : . . . : . . : . . 14.46 
Plastic sheeting . . . . . : : : . : 3.10 
Other plastic products . . . . . . . ' 4.05 
Insulation . ; . . - : . : . $.13 
Building paper . . . . . : . : . 2.17 
Bituminous built-up roofing . . . . . . . 2.73 

10. Electrical installation matertals $.61 
Conductors ' . : . : . . ' . 40.00 
Conduit and accessories . : . . . . . 25.00 
Switchboard and switchgear materials ‘ 35.00 

11. Mechanical services components 12.70 
Air conditioning . : . . 2 . ‘ . . 59,80 
Heating systems : . . . . : . . . 9.33 
Elevators and escalators =. . . : . : . . 16.32 
Fire protection installations . . . . . . : 14.55 


6. Prices 


(i) Sources, Price series used relate to specified standards of each commodity and are 
obtained in all State capital cities from representative suppliers of materials used in building. 
In the main they are collected as at the mid-point of the month to which the index refers, 
or as near thereto as practicable. However, the indicator used for the group Electrical Instal- 
lation Materials is the separate wholesale price index described on page 45 of this volume, 


There are some exceptions to the use of local prices in the indexes for each State capital 
city. In a few cases where suitable price series are not currently available for an item in a 
given city, imputation is necessary. For each metropolitan area, the whole of the group 
Electrical Installation Materials and the majority of the items in the group Mechanical 
Services Components are based on Sydney and Melbourne price series. 


(ii) Point of pricing. The point of pricing adopted for the index is in keeping with 
sector wholesale price index concept. In terms of this concept a ‘ring-fence’ is set up around 
building other than house building. The items to be priced for index purposes are then those 
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materials which are used in building activity within the ring-fence, and the point of pricing is 
that at which the materials cross the ring-fence, In general, this is the price ‘delivered on site’. 


(iii) Special problems. Certain practical problems of classification and measurement arise. 
In the main these involve cases where the manufacturer or wholesaler of a component 
material is also the installer or fixer of the article concerned. In such cases, it is desirable to 
isolate that part of such suppliers’ activities which may be regarded as on-site building. As 
indicated in (ij) above, the required point of pricing 1s that at which the materials enter this 
area. However, where it has not been possible to obtain a measure of price on the concept- 
ual basis, the nearest realistic price available has been taken. 


Discounts also give rise to problems. For the purpose of the index the aim is, of course, 
to determine and use actual transaction prices as distinct from ‘list’ prices. Hence it ts necessary 
to seek, in addition to measures of normal trade discounts, measures of ‘special’ or other 
discounts of this nature where these are known to be significant. When the latter have been 
ascertained their effect is reflected in the index. However, because of the varying incidence 
of these special discounts and the manner in which some of them may be applied, it is not 
always possible to determine or measure them for incorporation into the index. The problem 
is kept under continutng attention, and significant changes in special discounts, to the extent 
that they are determined, are incorporatedin the index. This may sometimes be on a partly 
estimated basis, and may sometimes necessitate revisions, 


Some materiais which are supplied to individual order, such as structura! steel, present 
‘special problems in the measurement of price change. In such cases it has been arranged for 
respondents to calculate and supply prices on the basis of fixed detailed specifications for 
certain jobs deemed representative, 


7, Index numbers 


The index has been compiled for each month from July 1966, and for the financial years 
from 1966-67. Index numbers for each State capital city for each group of items and for 
all groups combined are given in the following tables. In addition, tables showing index 
‘numbers for All Groups and for All Groups excluding Electrical Installation Materials and 
Mechanical Services Components, for the State capitals separately and combined, have been 
included. Figures are published to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in 
rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 


The separate city indexes measure price movements in each State capital city individually. 
They enable comparisons to be drawn between capitals as to differences in degree of price 
taoverment from period to period, but not as to differences in price level. 


54 WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE [INDEXES 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUELDING OTHER THAN 
HOUSE BUILDING 
ALL GROUPS INDEX NUMBERS—SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 — 100.0) (¢) 


Note. The separate city indexes measure price movements within each city individually. They do not 
compare price levels as between cities. 





State capital cities Weighted 
average of 





Period six State 
Sydney | Melbourne] Brisbane | Adelaide Perth Hobart capital 
cities 
1966-67. : : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 . . ; 102.6 101.7 102.0 102.3 102.2 
1968-69. . ; 106.5 105.0 104.7 105.1 105.6 
1969-70. . . WW1.7 109.8 108.9 109.7 110.5 
1967-48— 
January. : 102.6 101.6 102.2 101.9 102.2 
February . . 103.1 102.7 102.6 103.2 102.9 
March ; 103.6 102.9 102.9 103.5 103.3 
April . : . 103.7 103.1 102.9 103.8 103.5 
May . ' 103.6 102.8 102.6 103.6 103.2 
June . . . 103.8 102.8 102.9 103.8 103.3 
1968--69— 
July . . ; 104.1 102.9 $03.1 103.8 103.5 
August . . 104.2 102.9 103.2 103.7 103.5 
September . . 104.6 103.2 103.5 103.8 103.8 
October. . }04.9 103.9 103.8 104.0 104.2 
November . . 105.6 104.6 104.4 i04.4 164.9 
December . : 196.5 104.8 104.5 104.7 105.5 
January. : 106.8 105.2 104.8 105.1 105.9 
February . . 107.5 105.8 105.5 103.5 106.5 
March . . 107 .9 106.0 105.7 106. | 106.6 
Apel . . . 108.3 106.4 105.8 106.1 1Q7 .2 
May . . . 108.3 106.6 106.0 106.6 107.6 
June . . ; 109.2 107.1 106.4 106.9 107.9 
1969-70-— 
July. . . 109.4 107.3 106.8 107.4 108 .2 
August . ; 109.7 108.2 107.2 107.7 108.6 
Sepiember , . 110.1 108.7 107.9 108.0 199.1 
October, . 110.2 108.8 {07.8 108.5 109.2 
November . : 1t0.3 108.9 107.8 108.4 109.3 
December . . 110.7 109.2 108.1 108.7 109 7 
January . 1tt.6 109.8 108.7 109.6 110.4 
February. - 112.7 110.9 1G9 .3 110.8 111.5 
March ' . 113.3 111.2 110.3 111.1 112.0 
April . . ; 114.1 111.4 110.7 112.0 112.6 
May . . . 114.3 ijl.4 116.9 liz.1 112.7 
June . : . 114.1] 111.3 110.5 jI2.4 112.6 
1970-7 | —- 
July . , 114.3 111.3 116.9 112.6 112.8 
August . ; 114.4 112.0 Tit.1 112.7 113.2 
September . ; 1id.4 1]2.4 11.6 112.9 113.3 
October. : 144.2 112.9 110.9 112.8 113.4 
November . . 114.5 113.3 112.0 114.0 113.8 
December . . 114.5 113,45 112.5 114.2 114.6 





(a} Figures are abown to one decimal place to avoid digsortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to. 
the nearest whote number. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—SYDNEY 


(Base of each dndex: Year 1966-67 = 10). 0)éa) 








: Timber, Steel and inium | Otber metal} Plumb Mechanical 
eck oeineey products ae piuets Oareduets faves’ compoueats All Groups 
100.0 [i.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.6 109.9 
14.7 194.5 102.2 105.8 |. 103.4 101.4 102.6 
109.1 109.7 106.6 108.3 102.9 107 .6 16.3 
113.5 113.8 111.0 136.2 116.1 111.8 111.7 
110.1 11.5 107.0 107.8 10.9 108.1 106.8 
110.1 119.9 107.4 112.7 101,9 108.2 107.4 
119.5 111.2 107.9 112.8 105.4 108 .6 107.9 
110.5 113.3 108 .3 115.9 105.4 108.8 108.3 
110.5 112.3 109.0 148.1 105.4 109. | 108.8 
HIE.2 113.2 108.9 120.9 105.4 109.3 109.2 
111.4 112.38 109.0 121.4 109.5 102.2 108.4 109.4 109 .4° 
111.4 112.9 109.1 125.4 110.4 102.8 109.3 109.7 109.7 
111.4 113.0 109,35 128.5 110.0. 104.1 lhi.3 109.3 110.1 
111.4 113.7 199.4 126.5 111.1 104.1 11i.2 109.3 110:2 
111.4 113.7 109.6 127.3 114.5 104.7 110.5 104,3 110.3 
113.6 113.5 109.7 132.2 117.3 104.7 112.7 109.4 110.7 
114.3 j13.8 110.6 133.3 117.3 104.7 112.3 109.7 111.6 
115.1 113.7 bil.? 131.0 1270.8 105.7 112.9 114.2 112.7 
t15.6 113.9 112.46 133.8 120.9 106.3 113.4 115.1 113,3 
115.6 114.7 113.5 136.9 120.9 106.7 115.1 115.3 114.1 
115.6 115.2 113.9 134.7 120.5 106.7 115.3 1135.3 1j4.3 
116.7 114.9 114.0 i3t.3 120.5 106.4 113.6 115.3 114.1 





1970-71— " 
115.5 114.3 





July 114.1 7.1 115.6 114.9 130.6 119.4 107.3 113.6 

August . 116.7 117.1 115.5 114.3 130.4 118.9 107.5 113.0 116.2 114.4 
September 116.7 117.4 115.5 114.5 126.2 118.8 108.1 111.5 116.6 114.4 
October. 116.7 117.4 116.0 114.5 125.4 119.1 108.1 109.9 116.0 114.2 
November 116.9 Li7.4 116.9 114.8 122.5 120.9 108.6 109.6 116.6 114.5 
December 116.9 117.4 117.2 114.8 122.3 121.9 [Og .9 109.4 116.8 114.5 





(a) Figures are shown to oné decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the mearesi whole number. (5) The Wholesale Price lodex of 
Electrical Installation Matenals is wed as the indicator for this group. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE SUILDING 


GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—MELEOURNE 
(fase of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 








Concrete A Electrical . 
mix, Cement | Brick Tumber, =| Steeland | 4 tuminium | Other metal | Ptumbi Miscel~ | installation | Mechanical 
Period cainent, products | stone, ote. ia Stoll products products | products bnturese eer yi materials connponents All Groups 
1966-47 =, 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 10).0 100.0 100.6 
1967-68 , 99.4 101.0 102.4 100.8 102.4 102.8 100.9 101.4 101.7 
1968-69 . , 101.1 103.1 107.3 104.0 103.4 164.3 1072.1 102.0 105.6 
1969-70 104.4 108.5 110.5 107.8 111.8 106.4 112.2 112.1 109.8 
1968-69— 
January ‘ 101.5 102.4 108.4 103.8 102.8 164.0 1).2 108 .4 105.2 
Febmiary 101.5 103.4 108.7 104.6 102.3 104.3 104.1 108.5 105.8 
March . 101.5 102.4 108.7 104.7 103.1 104.4 104.6 103 .9 106.9 
April . 101.7 104.7 108.7 i05.4 105.1 104.4 105.0 109.1 106.4 
May . 101.7 105.6 108.7 105.6 105.2 104.3 105.7 109.4 106.6 
Juoe . 101.7 105.6 108.7 106.7 105.2 104.8 107.2 109.6 107.1 
1969-7}—. 
July . . 101.8 106.1 108.7 106.9 106.1 104.§ 108.4 109.7 107.3 
August . : 107.4 106.6 108.7 107.9 109.45 105.2 105.3 116.0 108 .2 
September 107.4 107.1 109.0 102.0 110.8 105.5 111.3 109.6 108.7 
October. 107.0 JOT .4 109.0 108.0 110.6 105.8 111.2 109.6 108.8 
November 107.0 108.3 169.0 108 .0 Lt0.7 106.3 110.5 109.6 148.9 
December 107.) 108.2 199.) 108.0 111.0 106.4 112.7 199.7 109.2 
January 167.1 199.3 110.9 107.7 111.0 105.5 112.8 110.0 109.8 
February 105.8 109.4 412.6 107.5 114.4 106.7 112.9 114.5 710.9 
March . 104.0 109.8 112.3 107.6 J14.5 107.4 113.4 15.4 113.2 
April 100. I 109.8 112.3 17.9 114.5 107.4 115.1 115.6 111.5 
May : 98.3 109.8 112.3 108.1 114.4 107.4 145.3 1415.6 111.4 
June . 99.7 110.5 112.3 108 .§ 114.4 107.4 113.6 115.6 HW.3 
1970-7 1|— 
Fuly : 99.3 110.1 112.3 108.9 115.9 107.8 113.6 115.8 111.3 
Avugust . ‘ 102.3 112.2 112.5 104.0 115.8 108.0 113.0 116.7 112.0 
September 165.3 113.4 112.8 199.1 115.9 108.0 111.5 117.1 112.4 
October. 107.3 113.4 114.0 110.8 119.2 108.1 109.9 116.5 112.9 
November 110.0 113.9 114.1 110.9 119.2 108,45 109.6 J17.2 113.3 
December 110.6 113.9 134.1 111.4 119.2 108.5 109.4 117.4 113.4 
cotival | are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. (6) The Wholesale Price Index of 


terials is used as che indicator for this 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—BRISBANE 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 








; Mechanical 
Period product Arrodusis | produce |“ Axvures’ qcizrvices | All Groups 
1966-67 . 10.0 100.0 100.0 1X}. 0 160.0 100.0 
1967-68 ‘ 101.4 101.7 106.0 102.7 101.5 102.2 
1968-69 . 107.0 101.6 103.4 103.5 107.6 105.) 
1969-70. . 116.1 104.1 118.9 12.7 111.7 110.3 
1968-49— 
Jaouary 104.7 101.4 102.9 102.6 108.1 105.9 
February . 107.9 101.5 103.8 102.6 108 .2 106.5 
March . . 109.3 101.7 103.1 104.2 108 .6 104.9 
April . . 113.9 JO1.7 100.9 103.3 108.8 106.7 
May. ‘ 114.4 i001 .7 106.5 105.3 109.2 107.5 
June siz . 114.1 102.4 110,35 105.4 109.3 107.6 
1969-70— 
July 114.1 102.4 112.0 107.6 109.4 108.0 
August . 114.1 102.4 112.3 103.1 109.7 108.0 
September 114.7 103.3 113.3 108.2 109.3 [08.4 
October. 113.8 103.3 ii4.3 110.4 169.2 108.9 
November 115.8 103.3 114.5 110.7 109.3 109.1 
Becember 116.2 103.3 120.8 113.4 109.3 109.5 
January 116.2 103.3 121.3 113.4 109.7 110.5 
February 117.3 103.1 123.4 116.3 {14.1 1tt.§ 
March . J17.3 103.6 123.3 116.3 115.0 Tit.9 
April 116.3 106.6 125.5 116.0 115.3 112.6 
May 117.6 105.9 124.2 116.0 113.3 112.8 
June 117.5 105.2 121.4 115.7 113.3 112.7 
1970-71— 
July : 117.5 105.2 115.7 115.7 115.5 113.4 
August . Lig.) 105.3 118.1 115.8 116.2 114.4 
September 118.1 105 3 115.5 115.9 116.5 114.5 
October. 118.1 105.5 113.4 118.8 116.0 114.5 
November 118.1 105.5 113.9 118.8 116.6 114.7 
December 121.9 103.5 110.7 118.8 116.8 115.2 
(a} Figures are shown ¢o one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. (6) The Wholesale Price Index ot 


Electrica) Jostallatton Materials is used as the indicator for this group. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—ADELAIDE 


(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(@) 





Concrete Electrical 
mi Cement ricks, Aluminium | Other metal} Plumbin Miscel- | instaltation | Mechanical 
Period seen, products | stone, etc. products | products fixtures janeone raaterial components All Groups 
1: 3966-67 . . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 106.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 . . 101.2 }0].9 104.6 100.1 1046.0 162.7 JO1.1 100.9 jol.4 161.8 
1968-69 . . : 105.3 tO7.6 108.7 99.2 105.2 103.5 103.1 102.1 107.7 105.9 
1969-70, . . 107.9 {12.5 y13.5 100.2 126.8 117.3 106.9 12.2 111.7 109.4 
1968-63. 
January ‘ : 165.5 199.6 10.4 $9.4 103.2 102.7 102.9 100.2 165 .0 165.1 
February , : 105.4 109.6 110.4 09.4 108.0 102.7 104.3 104] 108.2 105.8 
March . : : 105.5 109.6 110.9 98.7 108.0 104.5 j04.3 104.6 108.6 106.4 
April. . : 103.5 109.6 110.9 of .7 109.7 F048 if4.4 105.0 108.8 * 106.5 
May . “ . 105.6 110.6 110.9 98.7 [12.7 104.8 1035.2 105.7 109.1 106.9 
June. . . 105.6 110.6 110.9 99.3 114.6 104.9 105.5 107.2 109.3 107.1 
1969-70— ; . 
July . : . 105.6 110.6 110.9 99,3 116.3 196.0 106.8 103.4 109.4 107.4 
August . . . 105.6 110.6 110.9 99.3 319.7 106.0 106. 109.3 109.6 107.6 
September . : jO7.0 J14.9 110.9 99,3 126.3 104.4 106.8 111.3 109.2 108.3 
October. . : 108.5 J11.9 110.9 99.3 122.6 108.8 106.8 1}4.2 109.2 108.4 
November. “ 108. § 111.9 110.9 99.3 123.6 110.3 06.8 110.5 109.3 168.4 
December : : 108.6 111.9 110.9 99.3 127.8 111.9 106.3 112.7 109.3 108.7 
January . : 103 .6 312.0 111.4 99,3 129.6 111.9 106.9 112.8 jo9.7 109.1 
February . : 108.5 112.0 112.0 100.2 127.5 117.2 104.8 112.9 114.1 110.1 
March . . . 108 .6 112.0 117.8 101.0 130.4 1i7.2 106.8 113.4 115.1 110.9 
April. . . 108 .6 115.2 118.3 191.9 34.1 117.1! }07.2 135.1 115.3 111.45 
May. . . 108.6 115.2 118.3 101.9 131.6 117.1 107.3 114.3 115.3 111.4 
June. . . 108.6 114.2 118.3 101.9 131.0 117.2 107.5 113.6 113.3 111.3 
1970-71i— 
July . : . 108.6 135.2 118.3 101.9 126.9 117.2 107.45 113.6 113.5 111.3 
August . : . 108.45 115.2 Hi8.5 101.9 126.7 117.2 107.8 133.0 116.2 111.4 
September : 108.8 415.2 118.8 101.3 125.8 117.2 107.8 ° 111.5 116.6 111.4 
October. . : 108.8 117.6 119.6 101.3 124.9 119.9 108.8 109.9 116.0 141.7 
November. . 108 .& 117.0 119.6 106.0 121.7 119.9 199.7 109.6 116.7 112,53 
December . . 109,06 117.0 119.6 106.9 121.7 120.0 109.8 1049.4 116.9 112.4 


thn kD dl i, a tv RSE pn 
(a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. (6) The Wholesale Price Tadex of 
Blectrical Installation Materials is used a3 the indicator for his group. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN SUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 


GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—PERTH 


(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 








concn Cement Brick 
en 
Period cement, | products | stone, etc 
sand, etc. 
1966-67 1).0 100.0 100.0 
1967-68 100.6 104.3 103.0 
1968-69 101.4 103.1 106.2 
1969-70 {02.8 111.3 Hil.4 
1968-69 
January idi.3 168.8 106.3 
February 101.6 108.9 107.1 
March 101.6 103.9 107.1 
April 101.6 108 .> 107.1 
May 101.6 108.9 107.1 
June 1Ot.6 110.4 107.1 
19§9-70— 
July 102.2 i1d.4 167.5 
August 102.4 110.4 107.5 
September 102.9 Lid.4 110.8 
October 102.9 110.4 110.8 
November 102.9 110.4 110.8 
December . 102.9 119.4 111.9 
January . 102.9 110.5 111.8 
February 102.9 110.5 112.4 
March 102.9 110.5 {12.9 
April 102.9 110.5 112.9 
May 102.9 115.8 114.4 
June 102.9 115.8 114.4 
1970-71— 
July . : . 102.9 115.8 134.4 
AUBLSt . : . 193.1 116.1 114.4 
September : 103.2 116.1 114.6 
October, . . 103.2 118.2 114.6 
November : 16,4 118.2 114.6 
December . 106.8 118.2 119.0 


(a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 


Blettrical [nstallation Materials is used as ihe indicator for this group. 





Aluminium | Other metal| Plumbing 
products products fixtores 


100.0 
161.7 
193.4 
[10.8 





(6) The Wholesale Price Index of 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS —-HOBART 

















(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100. 0)(a) 
Concrete -, . . : Electrica] 7 
mix, ement i Timber, | Stecland | 4 tuminin metal | Plumbi Miscel- | snstallation | Mechanical 
Period send. ete, products bricks posers produ cts Apoducts avn ites . fambine taneous materials components All Groups 
1966-67 =. . : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 10.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
i97-68 . . . | 104.8 100.4 103.1 101.7 102.5 100.2 105.9 103.2 101.7 100.9 102.3 
1968-69 . 32. Sts «| CEOS.O 103.8 108.5 103,38 105.5 99.6 103.1 103.5 103.0 102.1 105.1 
1969-70. . . 109.1 107.1 121.3 108.9 | ° 109.8 100.9 122.3 114.0 107.5 132.2 109.7 
1968-69— 
January . . 108.6 103.7 108 .6 104.2 105.8 ° 99.5 191,] 104.6 103.0 100.2 105.1 
February . . 108.8 103.7 108.6 (04.7 105.8 99.5 101.1 104.6 103.1 104.1 105.5 
March . : . 108.8 ° $03.7 108 .6 14.7 107.0 » $0.5 102.1 108.3 103.2 104.6 106.1 
' April. . . 108.3 103.7 108.6 104.7 107.1 99.5 102.1 108.3 j03.2 105.0 106.1 
May . . : 108 . 3 193.7 108 .6 104.7 107.1 100.2 112.3 108.3 103.3 105.7 106.6 
June is. : : 108 8 (06.4 168.7 i105 .7 107.1 100.3 112.3 108.3 103.2 107.2 106.9 
1969-70 
July . : : 108.8 106.4 109,2 107.9 107.2 100.4 113.2 108.8 103.2 108.4 107.4 
August . . ; 108.8 106.6 109.2 108.1 107.2 100.4 117.3 111.5 103.9 109.3 107.7 
September. . 108.8 106.6 109.4 108.1 107.6 * 100.4 1173 111.4 103.9 131.3 308.0 
October. . . 108.8 106.6 109.5 108.1 107.7 100.8 124.5 113.1 107.6 111.2 108.5 
November. ; 109.0 106.6 109.7 108.1 107.7 1%).8 | 424.7 . 113.4 167.6 110.5 4103.5 
December. . 109.0 106.6 109.8 108.1 107.9 100.8 124.0 Ji4.4 107.5 J12.7 108.7 
January ' . 109.0 107.6 109.9 108.7 109.7 100.8 124.0 115.3 109.0 112.8 199.6 
February . . 109.0 107.6 109.9 108.7 111.8 101.2 124.0 115.3 109.1 112.9 110.8 
March , . : 109.0 107.6 109.6 108.7 112.1 101.2 124.0 114.3 109.4 113.4 111.1 
April. . ' 109.1 107.6 116.3 109.9 112.8 101.6 124.9 116.4 109.4 EtS$.1 112.0 
May. . . 109.2 107.6 116.3 100.0 | - 112.9 101.4 125.0 116 4 109.7 115.3 EE2.1 
June, . . 111.2 107.6 116.3 112.1 112.9 101.1 125.0 116.4 pO9.7 |. 113.6 112.4 
1970-7l— 
Joly. . . 1.2 107.6 116.3 112.8 112.9 101.1 125.0 116.4 110.1 113.6 112.6 
August . ; 111.4 108.0 116.8 113.9 113.0 101.1 125.0 117.7 110.2 113.0 112.7 
September. . 111.8 110.2 118.5 113.4 113.6 101.1 125.0 120.8 110.7 111.5 112.9 
October. . . 111.8 110.5 119.6 113.0 113.1 101.1 125.0 121.6 110.7 109.9 112.8 
November. . 117.6 110.5 120.1 114.8 413.1 105.9 123.2 121.6 110.8 109.6 114.0 
December . 117.8 112.0 120.1 115.1 113.3 106.1 123.2 121.6 110.9 109.4 114.2 
{a} Figures are shown to oné decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the mearest whole number... (6) The Wholesale Price Index of 
Electrical Jnstallation Materials is used a9 the indicator for this group. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BULLDING OTHER THAN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS=WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF SEX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 


Concrete i . Electrical . 
: trix, Cement Bricks, imber, Steel and Aluminium | Other metal; Plumbia Miscel- | incvallation Mechanical 
Period sand tle. products Stone, etc, oeaincey products “products Products 7 fixtures. materials materials components All Groups 
964-67 . . : 100.0 160.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 1%).0 
1967-638 . . : 1OL.5 102.2 103.7 193.0 102.3 1th .4 165 9 102.8 192.3 100.9 101.4 102.2 
1968-69 . : . 103.5 106.8 108 2 17 2 106.5, 103.9 106.3 103.3 103.2 102.1 107.7 105.6 
1969-70 —y. . : 10 > 111.7 112.6 111.2 119.1 107.4 126.3 113.7 105.3 112.2 111.38 J10.5 
1968-69 —- 
January . : 104 6 107.1 109.2 107.5 106.8 104.4 105 4 102.6 102.3 100.2 108. 105.9 
February : : 104.7 1O7.5 109.4 108.6 tO7.1 104 1 109.5 102.5 103.3 104.1 108.3 106.5 
March . . . 102.8 107.3 109.6 108.5 107.3 104.0 1.9 104.5 103.3 104.6 168.7 106.6 
April. . * 105.0 1G9 1 109.6 109.2 [o7,4 104.1 “111.7 195.3 103.4 105.0 108 9 107.2 
May . : . 105.0 109.7 109.6 109.4 108.0 104.4 114.8 105.3 103.6 105.7 169.2 107.6 
June . : . 105.1 19.9 109.9 116.1 LO? 9 105, 117.9 105.3 103.6 107.2 169.4 107.9 
1969-7). 
July ‘ . . 105.3 110.1 110 | 110.1 107.9 105 4 118.6 1? .8 103.9 108 . 4 109.5 108.2 
August . ‘ : 106.8 110 3 116. 1 119.3 103.0 105.6 121.2 109.2 104.3 19.3 199.7 108.6 
September. . 107.6 110 4 110.5 110.6 108.3 105.8 124.9 109.4 165.1 Jt1.3 )O9.3 109.1 
October. ‘ ‘ 107.1 110.9 1ph.2 110.9 108.4 16.2 123.1] 1J0.4 105.4 Htl.2 109.3 109.2 
November : - 107.1 111.1 1.2 110.9 108.4 106.1 123.8 112.2 105.3 110.5 1609.4 194.3 
December ‘ ‘ 107.2 1,2 111.4 110.9 108.7 106.2 127.8 114.1 105.8 112.7 109.4 109.7 
January ‘ ‘ 108 .] 111.8 113.0 111.0 110.1 106.7 128 4 114.) 105.9 112.3 109.8 110.4 
February : . 107.7 112.3 113.9 141.90 111.2 108.1 127.3 J17.3 196.3 112.9 114.2 111.45 
March . : . 107.2 112.5 114.6 111.4 111.9. 108.6 — 129.6 117.4 106.7 113.4 115.1 112.0 
April. ‘ ‘ 106.2 312.9 . 114.6 111.9 . 112.7 1HO.0 132.2 117.5 ° )O7.0 tt5.1 1145.3 112.6 
May. . . 106.1 113.4 114.9 112.3 112.9 199 9° 130.4 117.3 107.0 115.3 115.3 112.7 
June - . . 106.6 113.6 115.4 J12.4 113.6 109 3 128.4 117.3 106.9 113.6 115.3 112.6 
1970-7] -—— 
July ‘ ‘ . 107.4 134 115.8 }12.8 113.1 109.45 125.6 117.3 107.3 113.6 115.6 112.8 
August . ‘ ‘ 108.1 115.2 1145.9 112.8 “113.7 116.1 125.6 117.1 107.8 113.6 116.3 113.2 
September . 108.9 115.6 116.7 112.9 113.9 116.1 323.9 117.2 103.1 114.5 116.7 113.3 
October. : : 109.4 115.9 117.2 113 % 114.1 119.6 E232 [18.3 1038.3 109.9 116.1 113.4 
November. . 110.5 116.2 117.3 114.6 ‘114.4 1J1.2 120.7 119.4 102.7 149.6 116.8 1t3.8 
December . . 110.9 116.7 117.7 115.1 114.6 111.3 120.! EE9.8 -108.9 1049.4 117.0 114.0 
(o) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. {b) The Wholesale Price Index of 


Electrical Installation Materials is used as the indicator for this group. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN BUILDING OTHER THAN 
HOUSE BUILDING 
SPECIAL PURPOSE INDEX: ALL GROUPS EXCLUDING ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
MATERIALS AND MECHANICAL SERVICES COMPONENTS 


INDEX NUMBERS—SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 
(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)fa) 


~ Notes. The separate city indexes measure price movements within each city individually. They do not 
compare price levels as between cities. 








State capital cities Weighted 
average of 
Period six State 
. . capital 
Sydney | Melbourne| Brisbane | Adelaide cities 
1966-67. 100.0 100.6 100.0 
1967-68. 101.8 102.4 102.4 
£968-69. 164.8 105.1 105.6 
1969-70. 109.1 109.9 110.1 
1967-63— 
July . 100.6 101.1 Lot .1 
August 100.7 101.4 101.3 
September . 100.3 101.6 101.6 
October 100.9 101.6 194.7 
November . 101.4 102.3 102.3 
December . 101.6 102.4 102.4 
January . 101.7 102.4 102.4 
February 102.6 103.3 103.0 
March 102.8 103.4 163.3 
April . 103.1 103.5 103.5 
May . 102.8 103.2 103.3 
June . 102.7 303.1 103.3 
[968-69— 
July . 1G2. 7 103.1 103.5 
August . 102.9 103.1 103.7 
September . 103.1 103.1 104.9 
October 103.9 103.4 104.4 
November . 104.5 }04.1 104.9 
December . 104.7 105.6 105.7 
January 105.2 106.2 106.1 
February 305.5 106.5 106.5 
March . 105.6 104.4 106.5 
April : 106.1 106.5 107.1 
May . 106.3 107.5 107.5 
June . : 106.6 107.4 107.8 
1969-70— 
July . 106.7 107.7 107.9 
August ' 107.8 107.6 108 .4 
September . ‘ 108.3 107.9 108.8 
October. . 108.4 108.6 109.0 
November . 108.6 108.9 109.2 
December . {08.7 109.2 169.4 
January 100.5 110.4 110.3 
February 110.0 110.9 110.9 
March 110.3 t11.2 111.4 
April. 110.4 111.9 111.9 
May . 110.2 412.1 112.0 
June . 110.4 112.2 112.0 
1970-7 1— 
July . . 110.3 113.0 112.2 
August : 111.2 114.2 132.7 
September , 111.8 114.3 142.9 
October 112.7 114.8 113.3 
November . 113.1 115.0 143.7 
December . 313.3 HI5.5 . 114.0 








(a) Figures are shown | to one decimal place ic avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index oumbers to 
nearest whole pumber. 
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Wholesale Price Index of Materials used in House Building 


. General 


This index, relating to materials used in house building, was introduced in November 1970. 
It is the second in the series of indexes referred to in ‘1, General’ of the description of the 
Wholesale Price Index of Materials used.in Building other than House Building and is 
complementary to that index. 


2. Scope and composition 

The index measures changes in prices of selected materials used in the construction of 
houses. Ets composition is in accordance with the usage of materials in actual houses which 
were selected as representative for the purpose. The index does not purport to represent 
buildings of any kind other than houses, The house building construction types included are 
those whose outer walls are mainly of brick, brick veneer, timber or asbestos cement sheeting. 


The following numbers of items are included in the lists for the respective State capita! 
cities; Melbourne, Adelaide and Hobart, 50; Sydney, 50, but vinyl floor tiles are not included 
in the item elsewhere described as “Ceramic and vinyl floor tiles’: Brisbane, 49 (heating 
systems not tnchided); and Perth, 5! (building stone and silica-lime bricks included but 
plaster board not included). In all cases the selection of materials was based on local usage. 
Items are combined in eleven groups in addition to the ‘All Groups’ index. Some items 
carry the weight of similar items not directly priced, They are described in terms of fixed 
specifications with the aim of recording price changes for representative materials of constant 
quality, 


3. Base period and method of calculation 


In the interest of uniformity and ease of use, the reference base of the index is the year 
1966-67 = 100.0, the same as that used for the Wholesale Price Index of Materials used in 
Building other than House Building. However, because of the later time at which the weight- 
ing source data were collected, the weighting base approximates more closely to the year 
1968-69. 


The index is a fixed weights index and is calculated by the method known as “the weighted 
arithmetic mean of price relatives’, 


4, Derivation of items and weights 


The items and weights usedin the index were derived from reported values of each 
material used in selected representative houses constructed in or about 1968-69 in each 
State capital city. The selection took account, within the four major construction types, 
of a range of characteristics of these houses—e.g. internal partitions, windows, roofing, 
etc., as well as whether such things as paths and fences were included in the job. Information 
of this nature was obtained from an ad hoc survey of some 250 house builders from whom 
data regarding approximately 900 houses representative of their operations were obtained. 
The survey was conducted in all State capital cities. 


The analysis form used to obtain particulars of materials used in each subsequently 
selected house building was set out on a ‘trades’ basis as in a Bill of Quantities, using trades 
headings broadiy based on those set out in the second edition of the Ausiralian Standard 
Method of Measurement of Building Works, (The Institute of Quantity Surveyors (Aust.) and 
The Master Builders’ Federation of Australia; March, 1963). Under each heading it was 
required that each material used in that particular phase of building should be specified, 
together with its value. 


Satisfactory analyses of materials used were received for 114 house buildings, this number 
being spread over all six State capital cities. Data obtained in each capital were used to 
construct for that city its own list of items and its individual weighting pattern. As a first step 
for each State capital city, the many different varieties, etc., of materials reported were 
classified into index items, and groupings thereof determined, The values of cach material 
used as obtained from analyses of houses of each of the four major construction types (brick, 
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brick veneer, timber, asbestos cement sheeting) were then combined for each city according 
to survey results to give construction-type usage patterns. Next, these were amalgamated to 
produce weighting patterns for the respective cities. The amalgamation was in accordance 
with the relative importance of each construction type in each given State capital city as 
indicated by statistics-of the value of houses completed in the city in 1968-69. (For practical 
reasons these two weighting operations were in fact carried out as one). The weighting pattern 
then derived for the weighted average of the six State capital cities is an aggregation of the 
individual city patterns, the weight given to each item being proportional to its estimated 
importance in materials usage in houses completed of the types specified in the six capital 
cities in 1968-69. In that year the four major construction types mentioned above constituted 
more than ninety-nine per cent of all house building in the six capitals for which indexes have 
been prepared. 


The materials-used analyses obtained in the respective State capitals did not always 
include sufficient varieties of houses to give adequate coverage of the range of different types 
shown by the survey to have been built. Some imputation was therefore necessary. Where 
this was done the materials usage values shown in the analyses were adjusted as appropriate. 
The major instance of imputation was the use of analyses for houses with asbestos cement 
outer walls, callected only in Sydney, in relation to other State capitals. 


Where, as frequently occurred, any particular phase of a building operation was the 
subject of a sub-contract, the supplier of the analysis was asked to obtain particulars of 
materials used from the sub-contractor concerned, or where this was not feasible, to prepare 
careful estimates from his own knowledge of the job. Failing both of these procedures, the 
total value of the sub-contract was requested so that estimates based on an average pattern 
of materials usage in other similar jobs could be made, 


The Wholesale Price Index of Materials used in Building other than House Building uses 
a$ the indicator for the Electrical Installation Materials group the Wholesale Price Index of 
Electrical Installation Materials. That index cannot appropriately be so used in relation to 
house building. It has therefore been necessary to set up new collections of prices in each 
State capital for representative items of materials used in electrical installation in house 
building. 


5. The weights 


The group and item weights used in the index for each State capital city are given on 
pages 66-79. The pattern resulting from their aggregation over the six State capitals is also 
shown. Each State capital city has a unique weighting pattern which reflects the difference in 
the estimated relative importance of given items as between cities. The weighting pattern 
for each capital city is applied to local price measures in calculating indexes for that city. 


6. Prices 


(1) Sources. Price series used relate to specified standards of each commodity and are 
obtained in all State capital cities from representative suppliers of materials used in house 
building. In the main they are collected as at the mid-point of the month to which the index 
refers, or as near thereto as practicable. 


(ii} Point of pricing. The point of pricing adopted for the index is in keeping with 
sector wholesale price index concept. In terms of this concept a ‘ring-fence’ is set up around 
house building. The items to be priced for index purposes are then those materia!s which are 
used in building activity within the ring-fence, and the point of pricing is that at which 
the materials cross the ring-fence. In generai, this is the price ‘delivered on site’. 


(ili) Special problems, Certain practical problems of classification and measurement arise. 
In the main these involve cases where the manufacturer or wholesaler of a component 
material is also the instailer or fixer of the article concerned. In such cases, it is desirable to 
isolate that part of such suppliers’ activities which may be regarded as on-site building. As 
indicated in (ii) above, the required point of pricing is that at which the materials enter this 
area. However, where it has not been possible to obtain a measure of price on this basis, the 
nearest realistic price available has been taken. 
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Discounts also give rise to problems. For the purpose of the index the aim is, of course, to 
determine and use actual transaction prices as distinct from ‘list’ prices, Hence it is necessary 
to seek, in addition to measures of normal trade discounts, measures of ‘special’ or other 
discounts of this nature where these are known to be significant, When the latter have been 
ascertained their effect is reflected in the index. However, because of the varying incidence 
of these special discounts and the manner in which some of them may be applied, it is not 
always possible to determine or measure them for incorporation into the index. The problem 
is kept under continuing attention, and significant changes in special discounts to the extent 
that they are determined, are incorporated in the index. This may sometimes be on a partly 
estimated basis, afd may sometimes necessitate revisions. 


7. Index numbers 


The index bas been compiled for each month from July 1966 and for the financial years 
from 1966-67. Index numbers for each group of items and for all groups combined are given 
in the tables on pages 80-95 for each State capital city and for the six capital cities combined. 
In addition, a table showing All Groups index numbers for the Siate capital cities separately 
and in combination has been included. Figures are published to one decimal place to avoid 
distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 


The separate city indexes measure price movements withm each capital city individually. 
They enable comparisons to be-drawn between capitals as to differences in degree of price 
movement from period to period, but not as to differences in price level. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 1966-67 





SYDNEY 
Percentage contribution of: 
Group and item 
Item to Group to All 
group index | Groups index 
1. Concrere mix, cement and sand $24 
Concrete, Feady-mixed . . . ' . . . 66. 52 
Cement . . . ; . : . : : : 19.67 
Sand . ; . . . ‘ ' ' . . ' i3.8! 
2. Cement products 7.09 
Asbestos cement sheets ‘ . . . : . . 27.3 
Concrete tiles . : . . . . ; . ‘ 53.54 
Concrete masonry blocks . . . : ' . . 6.16 
Other cement products. . ' . . ' ,; : 13.27 
4. Clay bricks, tiles, etc. : 14.34 
Clay bricks. . . . - oo . . . . 70.07 
Terracotta tiles ' . ' : . . . ‘ 31.35 
Earthenware pipes and fittings . . : . : ; . 18.58 
4. Timber, board and foinery 38.23 
Hardwood o . . . . ' . . ' 18.75 
Softwood ; . . . . . ‘ . . 48.4] 
Plywood and board . . ~ 7,4 . . ' ' . 0.62 
Doors and frames . . . : . ; . : . 7.55 
Windows and frames ' . . . . . ; 7.14 
Cupboards, eic. . . . . . . . : . 17.53 
5. Steel products 4.89 
Steel beams, sections and angles . . ; . : . 15.44 
Reinforcing steel . . : : : . . ; . 18.44 
Steel balustrading . . . . . . . 6.19 
Galvanised steel sheet, decking, ete. ' . ' : . ' 9.69 
Galvanised steel downpipe and guitering . . . . . 233i 
Galvanised steel pipes and fittings  . ; . : . ' 9.78 
Hinges, catches, handles, etc. . . . . ; . . 7.75 
Nails, screws, ete. ; . ' . . . ' . 9.40 
6. Orher metal products 7.25 
Aluminium windows, doors, etc. ' ' ' ,; . . $0.01 
Copper pipes and fittings . : : . . . . 25.99 
Taps and valves : ‘ ‘ . . . . . . 13.96 
Latchsets and locksets ; . . . . ' . 10.04 
7. Plumbing fixtures, etc. 3.95 
Toilet suites. . . . . . . . , . 24.19 
Mand basins. . . . . : ' ' . ' 11.69 
Sinks ; . . . . . . , . . 13.76 
Wash troughs . : . . . . . . . ‘ 13.39 
Baths . . . . . : . . * ' 24.66 
Shower screens . : . . . . ‘ . ‘ 12.31 
%. Electrical instailation materials 1.53 
Cable, . : . ' . 52.387 
Switches, switch plugs aud Tarapholders ' . : . : 31.95 
Switchboards . : . . ; . ‘ ‘ 15.18 
9. Installed appliances 4.43 
Stoves. : . Q ' . ‘ . ‘ . 66,28 
Hot water services. - 4 * . . * ‘ ‘ 30.14 
Heating systems . ' . . ' : ' 3,53 


i 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 
1966-67—continued 








SY DNEY—continued 
; Percentage contribution of: 
Group and item i 
Ttein to Group to All 
group index |) Groups index 
10. Plaster and plaster products 5.57 
Fibrous plaster sheet and Products . . , . . . 7.62 
Plaster board . : . . . wis . 91.55 
Hard plaster. . . . . . . * * . 0.83 
ti. Miscellaneous materials . 7.43 
Paint. . ; . ' 28.98 


Glass. : . . 
Ceramic wall tiles . . . 
Ceramic flcor tiles . ‘ . 
Plastic pipes and fittings . ‘ 
Adhesives . : ‘ 
Insulation and building paper . . 
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WHOLESALE FRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HGUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 1966-67 
MELBOURNE 


Percentage contribution of: 


Group and item 
liem to Group to All 
group index | Groups index 


]. Concrete mix, centent and sand 4 63 
Concrete, ready-mixed ' . . ' . ; . 70.00 
Cement . : . . . . . . . . . | « 95.6] 

Sand . : Poof . : ; . . . : [4.39 

2, Cement products 8.55 
Asbestos cement sheets. . , . . . ; . 11.46 
Concrete tiles . myo, . . . ' . 645.02 
Concrete masonry blocks | ee . . ; . 6.11 
Other cement products. ot . ; . . ; 17.47 

3. Cley bricks, tiles, etc. : 10.48 
Clay bricks. ; . ; ; . . . ; $2.03 
Terracotta tiles . oF Poot : . : . . 3.56 
Earthenware pipes and fittings ; . ; , . ; . 14.4! 

4. Timber, board and Joinery 37.78 
Hardwood . ; . . . . . . . §2.67 
Softwood . . . . . : ; ; . 10.86 
Plywood and board . ; . . . . ; . . 0.65 
Doors and frames. . . . ; . . . 8.48 
Windows and frames ; . ; ; . . ; . 12.17 
Cupboards, etc. ; . . , . . ; . 13.54 

§. Steel products 5.58 
Steel beams, sections and angles . . . ; . . 8.71 
Reinforcing steely. . . . . ; , . , 10.28 
Steel balustrading . . . . . , . §.20 
Galvanised stee! sheet, decking, etc. . ; . ; ; 19.07 
Galvanised steel downpipe and guttering —. . . ; . 19.04 
Galvanised steel pipes and fittings . . ; . ; 5 72 
Hinges, catches, handles, etc... . . . . . . 7.61 
Nails, screws, etc. . . . . . . . . 1.37 

6. Other metal products 6.47 
Aluminium windows, doors, etc. ‘ - . . . 38,75 
Copper pipes and fittings . : . . . : . . 2?.is 
Taps and valves : : . . . . : . : 20.95 
Latchsets and iocksets ; . . ; . ; . ; 13.15 

7. Plumbing fixtures ete. 3.34 

oilet suites . . , ; . . . , . 
Hand basins. . ; ; . ; ' ' ; . 5 ss 
Sinks ; . 13.85 
Wash troughs . i7.7t 
Baths , . . ; . . ; . ; 18.83 
Shower screens . ; : . . . . . . 16 80 

8. Electrical instaflation materials | .66 
Cable. . , . . ; 60 28 
Switches, switch plugs and lampholders . . . ; . 27 72 
Switchboards . . . 12.00 

9. fnstatled appliances 6.87 
Stoves. . . , . , . . . 37,43 
Hot water services : . . . ; : ; 73 83 ! 


Heating systems . . . . . . | 48.74 | 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 
1966-67— continued 


MELBOURNE—continzved 





Petcentage contribution of: 


Group and item 
- Item to Group io All 
group index | Groups index 


10. Plaster and plaster products . 7.19 
Fibrous plaster sheet and products ‘ ‘ ' oe . ' 6.40 
Plaster board . ; . - fe . 2 te 4 ' 90.67 
Hard plaster . . . . ' ‘ . . . . 2.93 
ll. Misceflaneous materials 7.45 
Paint toe . ; ' . ‘ . * ote 28 .27 
Glass . . . . * ' ‘ . 22.57 
Ceramic wali tiles  . ' . . . . ‘ , 21.50 
Ceramic and vinyl floor tiles . ‘ ' . “ . 11.93 
Plastic pipes and fittings. ‘ : : . . “ 6.43 
Adhesives ; . ‘ . , . ' . 2.89 
Insulation and building paper : . . . . 6.41 - 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 1966-67 


BRISBANE 





Percentage contribution of: 


Group and item 
Ttem to Group to All 
group index | Groups index 





9. installed appliances 
Stoves, . . ‘ . . . . . . $9 08 
Hot water services : . . . . . . . . 40.92 


1. Concrete mix, cement and sand 5.04 
Concrete, ready-mixed . ww wtatti(i‘at;”*tstttCC CS 
Cement . . . . Fj . . . . . ; 15.86 
Sands. . . . ' Fj . . . ‘ . 12.09 

2. Cement products ; 10.44 

- Asbestos coment sheets. ‘ . . : ' . . 32.58 
Concrete tiles . tas . - oe . . . 46.98 
Concrete masonry blocks . . . . . . oo. . 1.43 
Other cement products. . 3... Coo . 19.01 

3. Clay bricks, tiles, ete. 9.35 
Clay bricks. . . . . . . oe . 72.06 
Terracotta tiles . . . . Loe . . 4.37 
Earthenware pipes and fittings a re 23.37 

4. Timber, board and j joinery 33.29 
Hardwood =, . . . . . . ' . 63.61 
Softwood . . . . . ' 14.05 
Piywood and board . . ' . . . . 2.21 
Doors and frames. . . . . . . . . 5.67 
Windows and frames . . . . . . . . 4.14 
Cupboards, etc. . . . . ; 9.32 

$. Steel t products 8.03 
teel beams, sections and angles . ; . . . . I3.11 
Reinforcing steel . . . . . . . 13.69 
Steel balustrading . . . . 13.20 
Galvanised steel sheet, decking, cic. . . 11.68 
Galvanised steel downpipe and guttering. . : . . 14.94 
Galvanised steel pipes and fittings .. . . . . . 13.04 
Hinges, catches, handles, etc. . . . . . . 4.72 
Nails, screws, ete. . took ae kg ee 11.62 

6. Other metal products 3.17 
Aluminium windows, doors, etc, . ' ' ; 55,23 
Copper pipes and fittings . : . : . . 18.97 
Taps and valves ‘ . ‘ : ' ' : ‘ . 14.94 
Latchsets and locksets ‘ ‘ : . ; . ; . 10.86 

7. Phanbing fixtures, ete. 3.50 
Toilet suites . . . . . . ' . : 22.13 
Hand basins . : . . . : . : . . 11.07 
Sinks = . ' . ' : ' : . . ' 15.60 
Wash troughs . , . : : . : 15,07 
Baths . : . . . : . . 27.39 
Shower screens . : ' : . . ' “ 8.74 

8. Electrical installation materials 1.81 
Cable . ' . . . 49,73 
Switches, ‘switeh plugs and lampholders ' . . . : 37.58 
Switchboards . : . ‘ . . . : 12.69 

4.26 

1 
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WHOLESALE PRICE -INDEX OF MATERIALS'USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AY REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 
1966-67-—continued 


BRISBANE-—continued 





Percentage contribution of: 


- Group and item 
Item to Group to Alt 
group index | Groups index 





10. Plaster and plaster products 5.09 
Fibrous plaster sheet and Products . . * . . -| - 7.20 ro 
Plaster board . . . ‘ . ‘ : ; 89, 54 
Hard plaster . . ; . . . . . . ‘ 3.26 

11. Miscellangous materials - ° 9.02 
Paint . . . : . ' ' / . . - 41.06 
Glass . ; . : . . . . ‘ 17.06 
Ceramic wall tiles . . ' . . . ' ' 17.94 
Ceramic and vinyl floor tiles . . . . . . ‘ 10.45 
Plastic pipes and fittings . . ‘ . . . . . 7.07 
Adhesives . . . : . . . : 2.17 | 


[nsulation and building paper . . . . boots ~| - 4.25 





fa 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 


ADELAIDE 


COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 1966-67 





Group and item 


lL. Cencrete mix, cement and sand 


Concrete, ready-mixed 
Cement . ‘ : 
Sand ' ' 


2, Cement products 


Asbesios cement sheets 
Concrete tiles . 

Concrete masonry blocks . 
Other cement products . 


3. Clay bricks, tiles, etc. 


Clay bricks =. . ’ 
Terracotta tiles . . 
Earthenware pipes and fittings . 


4. Timber, board and joinery 


wood . . . . 
Softwood : ' : 
Piywood and board . . ' 
Doors and frames. : : 
Windows and frames: se 
Cupboards, etc. . . . 


5. Steel producers 


Steel beams, sections and angles 
Reinforcing steel =. ' 
Steel balustrading 


Galvanised steel sheet, decking, ote. 


Galvanised steel downpipe and guttering 


Cralvanised steel pipes and fittings 


Hinges, catches, handles, ef etc. 
Nails, screws, cic. . ‘ 


6. Other metal products 


Aluminium windows, doors, ete. 
Copper pipes and fittings . 

Taps and valves : : - 
Latchsets and locksets 


7. Plumbing fixtures, etc. 


Toilet suites. . . 
Hand basins . : 
Sinks . . : 
Wash troughs . 

Baths . 

Shower screens 


8. Eleetrical installation materials 


Cable. 
Switches, switch plugs and Jampholders 


Switchboards . . 


9. installed appliances 


Stoves . . . : 
Hot water services . . , 


Heating systoms = 


+ 


Percentage contribution of: 


Item to Group to All 


group index | Groups index 





8.13 
67.04 
16.97 
15.99 
6.98 
14,20 
60.58 
6.32 
18.90 


[4.85 


35.52 


6.67 


7.24 


3.42 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 
1966-67—cominned 


ADPLAIDE—centinued 
Percentage contribution of: 
Ciroup and item 


Item to Group to All| 
group index | Groups index 





10. Plaster and plaster products 4.19 
Fibrous plaster sheet ‘and products . . . * . . 19.02 
Plaster board . : . . : : . 67.93 
Hard plaster. . ' * . . : . . ' 13.05 
ll. Miscellaneous materials 7.43 
Paint. . . . . , . ' . . 28.38 
Glass . : . . . . : . . 20.33 
Ceramic wall tiles . : , . . . . . . 22.03 
Ceramic and vinyl figor tiles tg . ‘ ‘ . . . f0.04 
Plastic pipes and fittings . . : . . * ' ‘ 10.tt 
Adhesives : ‘ ’ * . : . . 1.20 
Insulation and building paper ‘ ‘ . m . ‘ ‘ 7.91 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING. PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE: BASE YEAR: 1966-67 








PERTH 
: Percentage contribution of; 
Group and item 
Ttem to Group to Alt 
" group index | Groups index 
1. Concrete mix, cement and sand 7.94 
Concrete, teady- mixed . . . . . . ; . 58.26 
Cement . . . , . . . . . ; 21.64 
Sand . . . ' . : . ' . . ~ | 20.10 
2, Cement products &.14 
Asbestos cement sheets . . . ‘ : . . . 17.41 
Concrete tiles . - ' : . ' . . : 47.89 
Concrete masonry blocks . . . ' : . . ' . 1.46 
Other cement products. . . * * . ' . 33.24 
3. Clay bricks, tiles, ete. Se ae 16.44 
Clay bricks . . . . ' : . . 82.54 4 
Terracotta tiles . ' . yo wae gs 5.74 
Earthenware Pipes and fittings . . . . . . . | tee 
4. Timber, board and jolnery «29.60 
Hardwood . . . : . . . . . 45.83 
Softwood . . . . . . . . 2.61 
Plywood and board . . . ' . ' . : . 0.77 
Doors and frames. . . . : * ' . . 16.08 
Windows and frames . . . . . . . . 17.29 
Cupboards, etc, . . ' ' ' : ’ . 17.42 
§. Steel products 6.07 
Steel beams, sections and angles . . : . . . 23.89 
Reinforcing steel =. ' . . . . . . . #.08 
Steel balustrading . : ' . . . . 5.49 
Galvanised steel] sheet, docking, etc. . . . . . . 15.82 
Galvanised steel downpipe and guttering . . ‘ . . 18.92 
Galvanised steol pipes and fittings  . . . . . . 14.53 
Hinges, catches, handles, etc. . ' ' . ' . . 4.42 
Nails, screws, etc. =. : . . . . . . . 8.94 
6. Other metal products 7.69 
Aluminium windows, doors, etc. . . . . . . 22.30 
Copper pipes and fittings . , . . ' ' . ' 46.66 
Taps and valves : . . , . . ‘ . , 20.14 
Latchsets and locksets : . ' . ' . . 13.90 
7. Plumbing fixtures, ete. 4,59 
Toilet suites. : . . ' . . . ' . 21.94 
Hand basins. ' . . . . . ’ . 8.84 
Sinks ., : : . ' ' . : . ' . 15.38 
Wash troughs . . ’ ‘ “ ' ’ 17.22 
Baths. . : . ' ‘ . . ' ‘ . 26.6! 
Shower screens ' . ' ‘ ‘ . ' * 8.61 
8. Electrical installation materials 1.76 
Cable. 4 . . : ' 55.74 
Switches, switch plvgs and Tampholder . ‘ . . . St. 78 
Switchboards . R : . . . . . 12.48 
9. Installed appliances 4.12 
Steves. ' . . . * . . . . . 57.26 
Hot water services. . . . ‘ . , . . 32.49 


Heating systems . . . ‘ * ‘ . . . 10.25 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX: OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
| COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 











1966—-67—-continved 
PERTH—conitinued 
. Percentage contribution of: 
Group aod item ) 
Item to Group to All 
group index | Groups index 
10. Plaster and plaster products 4.01 
Fibrous plaster sheet and products ‘ ‘ : . “ ‘ $4. 
Hard plaster. ‘ ‘ : * . . ‘ ‘ 15.16 
11. Miscelianeous materials ~ 9,64 
Paint + 4 * * * * r * * * . 30. 32 
Glass. : : . . . . . ' . 19.64 
Ceramic wall tiles . . . . . * . 12.54 
Ceramic and vinyl floor tiles . . ‘ ' n . ' 10.46 
Plastic pipes and fittings . . ‘ ‘ . . . ‘ 1.4 
Adhesives . . . . . . ‘ ‘ 0.63 
Insulation and building paper . . . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 5.35 
Silica-lime bricks . . ‘ ‘ . . . . §.6] 
Building stone . . . ‘ . . . . 14.06 





* oF oy 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 1966-67 








HOBART 
Percentage contribution of: 
Group and item 
ltem to Group to All 
group index | Groups mdex 
1, Concrete mix, cement and sand 7.25 
Concrete, ready-mixed . . : : . ' : . $2.92 
Cement . . , . . . . . ' . 12.07 
Sand . . . ' ' ote . . , . §.01 
2. Cement products 7.0! 
Asbestos cement sheets. : : . . : . . 12.84 
Concrete tiles - . : . : : . oe 9,14 
Concrete masonry blocks . . . . ' ' 64.58 
Other cement products : . . 13.44 
3. Clay bricks, tiles, ete. . 10.14 
Clay bricks — . . ; ' . . . , oe 49.86 
Terracotta tiles . : . ' Loa ~ o.e 23.46 
Earthenware pipes and fittings: ; . ' . . toe 26.68 
4. Timber, board and joinery 48.15 
Hardwood : . . ' : . . . . . 50.50 
Softwood . : : . . : . . . 2.18 
Plywood and board . . ' 4.16 
Boors and frames. : : . : : . . . 10.06 
Windows and frames ; . ' . . : . 12.09 
Cupboards, etc. . . . . . . . . ; 21.01 
5. Steel products 7.49 
Steel beams, sections and angles : . . . . . 12.48 
Reinforcing sleel . ' . . : ' . 10,28 
Steel balustrading . . . . . . ‘ 4.24 
Galvanised sieel sheet, decking, etc. . . : . . . 34.16 
Galvanised steel downpipe and guitering . . ‘ 12.00 
Galvanised steel pipes and fittings . : * . : 14.48 
Hinges, catches, handles, etc. . . . . . . ; 4,23 
Nails, screws, etc. . : . ' . 8.13 
6. Other metal products 7.93 
Aluminium windows, doors, etc. * $0.12 
Copper pipes and fittings - : : . . . : : 74 02 
Taps and valves . . : . . . . : 15.80 
Latchsets and locksets : > 06 
7. Plumbing fAxtures, ete. 2.74 
Toilet suites. . . . . . * ‘ . . 23.72 
Hand basins . . . . . ' : . . . $2.80 
Sinks  . ' : : . . ‘ ' ' . 14.48 
Wash troughs . . . ‘ . . . . . . 18.28 
Baths . . : : - . ‘ ‘ : 25.6! 
shower screens ‘ ‘ . . ‘ . ‘ 5.11 
$. Electrical instafiation materials 1,61 
Cable . . ' . . ' * . ' * . 59.27 
Switches, switch plugs and lampholders —. . * : . 29.4) 
Switchboards . : . . . . ’ . . . 11.32 
9. Installed appliances 6,98 
Stoves . . . . . . : . * . 39.90 
Hoi water services . . . . . * . : . 25.69 
Heating systems . ‘ + ‘ * ‘ . : . 34.41 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 
1966-67— continued | 


HOBART—cantinved 





Percentage contribution of: 


Group and item 
Item to Group to All 
group index | Groups index 


10. Plasier and plaster products 4.99 
Fibrous plaster sheet and products =. . . . . . 6.57 
Plaster board . . . . ; . . . . . . 89.51 
Hard plaster, . . . : . . . ' . 3.62 
1), Miscedlancous materials $.71 
Paint . . ; . . ' * . ' ' . 39.42 
Glass. . . . ' . . . . ' . 32.35 
Ceramic wall tiles. . . ‘ . , , ‘ 16.10 
Ceramic and vinyl fioor tiles. . . . 1.88 
Plastic pipes and fittings . ‘ . ‘ . ‘ 1.47 
Adhesives . . . * . ' . . . ' 2.37 
Insulation and building paper. ' . * ' ‘ 6.41 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN AS AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 1966-67 


SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 





Percentage contribution of: 


Grovp and item 
Item to Group to All 
group index | Groups index 


1. Concrete mix, cement and sand 5,73 
Concrete, ready-mixed . : : . . . . ' 66.63 ; 
Cement . . * . ' : . ' : . 18.19 
Sand Ss : : . . : . : . . . 15.18 

2. Cement products $.10 
Asbestos coment sheets. . . . . . . ' 20.22 _ 
Concrete tiles . : . : . : : . ' 55.09 
Concrete masonry blocks . . X . ' : . . 5.63 
Other cement products .. ' . + te - . . 19.06 

3. Clay bricks, tiles, ete. . , . 12.85 
Clay bricks  .- . . . Me ' + - ' . 76.43 
Terracotta tilés . Ma tet . . ' : 7.52- 

_ Earthenware pipes and fittings ete : . . 16.05 

4, Timber, board and j joinery 356.16 
Hardwood ' , . . . ' . . 38.42 
Softwood . . . . . . . . . 25.86 
Plywood and board . ' . . . . . . 0.96 
Doors and frames . : . . . . ' . . $8.85 
Windows and frames . ' . . ' . . . 10.17 
Cupboards, ete. . . . . . . . . ; 15.74 

5. Sree! products 3.36 
Steal beams, sections and angles . ; . ' . ' 15.38 
Reinforcing steel ' . . . : ' 13.98 
Steet balustrading . . . . . . . 7.41 
Galvanised stect sheet, decking, etc. . . . . . 14.66 
Galvanised stee! downpipe and guttering . . . 18.86 
Galvanised steel pipes and fittings . . . . . 13.23 
Hinges, catches, handles, et etc. . . . . . 6.37 
Naiis, screws, etc... . . . . . . 10,05 

6. Other meral products 7.20 
Aluminium windows, doors, etc. ' : . ' * ' 42.79 
Coppet pipes and fittings . . ; . . . . . 28.74 
Taps and valves : . : . . . . . . 17.10 
Latchsets and Jocksets , oe : ' ' : 11.37 

7. Plumbing fixtures, etc. 3.74 
Toilet suites. : . . : ‘ . ; . . 23.16 
Hand basins. . : . . . . . ‘ ' 10.49 
Sinks . ; . : . ‘ , . . . 14.450 
Wash troughs . . . . ; . . . . . 15.98 
Baths . . . . . . . . . . . 23,82 
Shower screens . . . . : . . . . 12.05 

8. Electrical installation materials 1.63 
table. ‘ ' ' ‘ . 56,20 
Switches, switch plugs and. Tamphotders . . . : , 30.90 
Switchboards . . . : : : . 17.00 

9. installed appliances 5.13 
Stoves . “ . ‘ . . . . ‘ ; 51.07 
Hot water services : . . : . . : . . 29.63 


Heating systems ‘ . . . . , . . . 19.30 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
COMPOSITION AND WEIGHTING PATTERN 45 AT REFERENCE BASE YEAR: 
1966-67— continued 


SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES—continned 





4 


Percentage contribution of: 


Group and item 
Ttem to Group to All 
group index | Groups index 


10. Plaster and plaster products , 5,64 
Fibrous plaster shect and products . . . . : - | . 16.36 
Plaster board . ; ' : . . ‘ ' . 79,34 
Hard plaster. . . . . . . “ * . 4.30 
ll. Miscellaneous materials 7.96 
Paint =. ; ‘ . ‘ : ‘ . ‘ . . 30.80 
Glass, . . . . . . . . 20.18 
Ceramic wall tiles. ' ' ' ’ ‘ ' . 20.20 
Ceramic and vinyl floor tiles . . ' . ' . 11.14 
Plastic pipes and fittings . ‘ ‘ . . . . 4,49 
Adhesives . . . ‘ . ‘ . 2.07 
Insulation and building paper . . . : : . 7.47 
Silica-lime bricks . . ' . ‘ . . . 2 1.07 
Buiiding stone . * ‘ . . . . . . 2.67 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
ALL GROUPS INDEX NUMBERS—SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 


(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.9)(a) 











Weighted 
State capital cities average 
of six 
Period State 
capital 
Sydney | Melbourne! Brisbane | Adetaide Perth Hobart cities 
1966-67 . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1n.o 100.0 100.0 
1967-68. 103 4 101.3 163.4 192.1 104.0 101.8 102.7 
1968-69. 109.3 103.6 105.6 107.0 105.9 104.1 106.3 
1969-70. 115.2 107.7 109.4 142.4 110.3 107.7 110.9 
1966-67— 
July . o7.9 98.8 98.0 $9.1 97.9 98.0 98.3 
August 9.0 99.4 99.0 99.3 99.3 93.6 2 
September . 99.06 4.7 99.0 99.3 99.0 99.6 99.3 
October 99,7 100.2 99.3 99.45 99.6 99.8 99.5 
November . 100.2 100.4 1.2 99.9 100.0 100.5 100.2 
Pecember . 100.2 100.5 100.1 100.3 100.0 100.6 100.3 
January 100.2 100.5 100 2 100.3 100.0 190.6 (00.3 
February ik). 4 100.4. 100.4 100.3 99.9 100.6 ik. 3 
March 100.6 if0.3 100.4 100.4 100. 1nd. 4 100.4 
April . 100.8 100.2 100.5 100.3 99.8 100.4 10.4 
May . 100.8 9.5 191.6 100.4 102.2 100.5 100.8 
June . 100.9 99.9 101.7 ing, 4 102.3 100.5 100.9 
1967-68-— 
July . 100.9 100.3 101.8 100.3 102.6 1). 8 191.1 
August . 101.2 100.4 102 .6 100.9 102.8 100.8 101.3 
September . 103.0 100.3 162.8 101.0 193.0 100.9 102.0 
October 103.2 10.7 103.1 il .1 103.4 100.9 10Z.2 
November . 103.8 101.2 103.7 101.5 104.1 101.5 102.8 
December . 103.9 101.3 £03 .8 102.2 104.3 101.5 103.0 
January 103.9 161.3 1035.6 102.3 104.3 191.5 102.9 
February 103.9 101.5 103.7 102.4 104.6 102.2 103.1 
March 104.2 101.8 103.8 103.4 104.9 102.7 103.4 
April . 104.3 102.2 103.9 103.4 104.9 102.9 103.6 
May . 104.5 102.0 103.8 103.3 104.7 102.8 103.5 
June . 104.5 101.8 104.1 103.5 104.4 102.8 103.5 
1963-49— 
July . 144.6 192.2 14.1 {03.8 14.7 103.1 103.7 
August ' 106.2 102.4 104.3 104.1 104.9 103.1 104.4 
September . 106.4 102.4 104.3 104.2 105.0 103.1 104.5 
October. 106, 4 103.2 104.0 104.6 105.1 103.2 104.7 
November . 108 .3 103.4 195.0 105.5 105.2 103.2 104.5 
December . 109.2 103.2 105.6 107.1 105.7 104.9 106.1 
January 109.3 103.4 104.9 107 .4 105.9 104.2 106.3 
February 110.4 103.9 196.1 108.1 106.6 104.6 107.0 
March 111.0 104.0 165.7 109.2 106.6 104.9 107.3 
April . 113.2 104.4 16.9 109.3 106.3 105.0 108.3 
May . 113.3 105.3 107.3 110.3 107.0 105.1 108.8 
June . 113.6 105.7 107.5 110.3 107.8 105.5 109.1 
1969-7)— 
July . 113.5 105.9 108.0 110.8 108.3 105.8 199.3 
Abgust 113.7 106.5 108.0 110.9 108.8 106.1 109.7 
September . 113.7 106.8 108.1 141.8 109.8 106.2 110.1 
October 114.5 107.0 103.3 112.0 110.9 106.9 1id.4 
November . 114.6 107.1 108.7 112.1 110.2 107.0 110.5 
December . Lid.é 106.9 109.1 112.3 110.4 107.2 110.6 





{a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to 
the o¢arest whole sumber. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
ALL GROUPS INDEX NUMBERS—SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES—conrinued 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0Me} 





State capital cities average 
Period of six 


Sydney | Melbourne! Brisbane | Adelaide Perth Hobart cities 


OO EE TTT en ee 7 


1969-70—vontinged 


January. . 115.2 107.1 109.3 TNZ.3 110.4 107.8 110.9 
February . ' 115.7 107.5 109.9 112.6 110.4 108.0 1i1.a 
March ‘ . 116.4 107.5 110.6 113.8 110.8 FOS. 1 111.7 
April . . ; 16.9 107.9 0.8 114.1 11.3 FO9.1 112.2 
May . ; ' Li7.0 107.9 110.6 113.0 111.6 109.3 112.1 
June . . ; 116.9 107.9 110.7 113.6 111.0 110.3 112.1 
roid. 7i— 
July. ' ' 7.2 168.2 H1.2 ii3.2 111.0 110.9 112.3 
August . ; UI7.4 108.4 111.7 113.3 Wt.d 111.0 112.5 
September . ' 117.4 108.8 112.1 1id.2 111.9 Wid 112.7 
October . . 117.6 109.3 112.6 114.5 11.2 111.3 113.1 
November . . 113.0 110.2 112.9 113.4 1Hi.? 112.9 113.7 
December . ; 118.3 110.5 13.0 113.5 V1.4 113.1 114.2 





(a) Figures ace shown to one decimal place te avoid distortions thal would occur in rounding off the iedex mumbers to 
the nearest whole number. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING - 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—SYDNEY 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)(a) 





ct :; ; Electrical Plaster ' 

bricks board snd metal ‘intros instal- Installed and aeeus Alt 

. ' oor , lation [appliances] plaster ; groups 
tiles, etc. | joinery products etc. terials products materials 


i ee el 


i. 109.0 100.0 |. 100.0 100.0 1K).6 100.0 100.0 100.0 





104.2 104.7 103.4 102.7 103.1 99.9 101.5 102.2 ida.4 

108.4 115.4 107.7 102.3 104.5 99.7 101.5 103.7 109.3 

113.3 123.2 112.8 112.9 114.2 103.06 103.7 1}. 7 h15.2 
96.8 95.6 93.6 95.9 99.3 96.4 100.1 98.8 98.8 97.9 
96.3 99.7 98 .6 101.3 99.3 100.2 100.1 98.8 98.8 99.0 
99.6 99.7 98.6 98 . 3 99.5 98.1 100.3 99.1 98.8 99.0 
100.4 oo. 7 99.9 i66.0 7, 99.3 100.4 10. 3 99,1 98.3 99.7 
[00,6 99.8 100.5 101.0 99.6 102.4 100.3 99.1 100.2 100.2 
100.6 99.9 100.5 191.0 99.6 102.4 100. 3 99.1 100.2 100.2 
100.8 99.9 100.5 101.0 99.6 102.4 1).3 1 1a). 2 100.2 
100.8 99.9 100.5 101.0 100.6 102.4 100. 3 161.4 1G. 2 100.4 
100.8 99.9 100.5 101.0 100.7 100.4 99.2 101.4 101.0 100.6 
1.8 192.0 100.5 99.7 100.7 98.3 4.2 101.4 101.0 J00.38 
100.9 102.0 100.5 99.8 1.7 98.3 190.0 101.4 101.0 100.8 
1,9 102.0 100.5 99.8 101.2 98.3 160.0 101.4 101.0 100.9 
idd.9 102.0 100.5 99.8 Idi .2 98.3 100.0 tOl.4 101.1 100.9 
100.9 103.5 100.7 99.8 101.2 98.3 100.0 101.4 101.1 ii .2 
100.9 103.5 j05.0 100.7 103.3 98.3 99.3 101.4 101.7 103.0 
1.0 104.2 I05.0 100. 7 103.3 99.3 99.3 101.4 161.7 13.2 
101.1 104.35 105.5 104.7 103.3 14.5 99,4 101.4 102.6 103.8 
101.4 104.5 103.6 104.7 103.3 106.0 99.3 161.4 102.6 103.9 
ifi.t 104.5 105.6 104.7 103.3 106.1 99.3 }01.4 102.6 103.9 
101.1 104.5 105.6 104.7 103.3 108.2 99.3 101.4 102.6 103.9 
101.2 104.35 105.7 106.8 103.3 103.3 101.0 VOL. 4 102.3 1 104.2 
102.2 104.5 i057 106.8 103.3 105.2 101.0 11.4 102.3 104.3 
}07.4 104.5 105.7 104.5 101.9 103.6 | 101.0 102.0 102.6 104.5 
107.4 106.0 i0s.9 102.6 idi.7 107.6 100.1 IG1 4 102.6 164.5 


SHXS0NI SOTHd GNY¥ $4914d F1VSTIOHmM 


19638-69— . 
102.5 102.6 


Joly, 2. | 03.5 107.5 106.1 105.9 00.6 101.6 100.1 101.3 104.5 
August. . .| 104.2 | °107.5 106.1 109.7 102.3 104.2 00.0 | 101.6 100.1 101.3 104.$ 
September . .| 104.2 107.5 106.1 110.1 102.3 105.2 99.9 101.6 99,3 101.3 104.5 
October,  .  . | 104.7 107.6 | 106.1 10.1 102.3 105.6 | 100.3 102.2 99.3 | 101.3 104. 
November . .| 104.7 107.6 108.8 113.8 | 102.3 106.1 100.7 102.2 99.6 | 101.3 103.8 
December . . | 107.7 108.1 108.8 115.5 102.6 107.8 101.9 102.2 99.6 | 101.3 103.0 
January . .| 10890 108.4 | 108.8 118.5 104.0 | 107.7 102.0 104.9 99.6 | 101.3 402.2 
February; . .| 108.3 108.5 108.8 117.2 105.6 109.8 102.0 107.2 99.6 | 101.3 103.7 
March. . .| 109.1 108.6 109.5 118.0 | 107.3 109.9 104.9 107.2 99.6 | 101.3 103.7 
April . | 109.7 108.6 | 110.4 123.0 | 107.3 111.0 104.9 107.2 99.6 | 101.3 103.5 
May .  . «| 109.7 | 109.2 110.4 123.0 | 107.3 111.3 104.9 107.2 99.6 | 102.5 103.4 
June. gS | s109,.7 109.2 | 110.9 123.5 107.0 | 111.6 104.9 109.0 100.1 102.5 103.4 
1969-70— . 7 
July .  . «J $09.9 | 109.2 | 111.2 122.9 107.3 109.8 109.7 110.9 99.4 | 102.5 103.4 
August. . .| 110.2 109.2 It.2 123.0 108.4 110.9 109.8 110.9 99.5 | 102.5 103.5 
September . .| 110.2 109.2 111.2 122.6 108.9 110.5 109.5 112.7 99.5 | 102.5 105.8 
October, . .| 110.2 | 109.2 111.2 123.8 109.1 110.0 111.9 112.7 103.8 | 102.5 106.0 
November . ./| 110.2 109.2 | 111.8 123.8 109.1 110.9 111.9 112.5 104.0 | 102.5 105.9 
December . .| 110.8 109.2 111.8 123.1 109.2 113.0 113.2 114.7 104.0 | 102.5 105.9 
January  . .| 112.9 109.0 | 113.9 123.3 109.7 113.3 143.5 114.7 104.2 102.5 106.2 
February . .| 112.9 114.9 115.3 127.2 110.3 113.6 115.8 114.7 104.2 | 105.3 106.5 
March. . .| 112.9 115.1 115.3 123.1 11.2 | 114.5 116.1 ti4.7 104.2 | 105.3 109.2 
April . «Se | 92.9 115.1 115.3 123.6 111.9 116.3 116.1 120.2 | 104.2 | 105.3 109.5 
-May .  .  .| 14.6 115.1 11$.3 123.9 112.2 116.0 113.6 120.2 | 104.2 105.3 109.5 
June. wT 115.1 116.3 123.5 114.3 114.7 113.6 118.8 104.2 105.3 109.5 
1970-71— . 
July. .  .  . | 146 | 108.1 116.7 124.1 114.3 114.7 112.1 118.8 104.2 | 105.3 110.1 
August. . .| 114.6 117.2 116.7 123.9 15.0 | 114.9 112.1 tE8. 104.2 105.3 110.9 
September.  . | 114.6 | 117.2 116.7 124.0 115.4 113.7 112.1 116.7 104.9 105.3 111.2 
October. - . . | 114.6 | 117.2 116.7 124.6 115.4 113.6 113.9 114.) 104.9 105.3 111.2 
November .  . | 114.6 17.0 | 117.2 124.8 115.5 114.8 185.6 114.1 104.9 | 105.3 111.6 
7.2 125.1 


December. . 114.8 |. 117.0 M7. 115.5 114.8 116.4 141 . 105.5 ' 107.8 112.0 


(oc) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions thal would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—MELEOURNE 


(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 — 100.0)(a} 




















. _- | Electrical Plaster ' 
Clay Timber, Other | Plumbing ; ~; Miscel- 
Period bricks, board and p Stee’ metal fixtures, inten appliances planter laneous enous 
tiles, etc. | joinery products etc. materjals products materials 
1966-67. . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.9 100.0 
1967-68 . ' 302.4 99.6 101.5 104.1 100.9 103.4 100.0 102.0 101.3 
1968-69 . . 107.7 101.5 104.8 107.1 101.6 105.3 99.9 103.8 [03.6 
1969-70. . . 110.9 103.8 110.3 112.0 103.1 116.6 101.3 106.0 107.2 
1946-67— 
July 99.2 99.4 98.9 97, 95.0 100.6 95.5 100.1 99.3 93.5 98.8 
August . 99.2 99.9 99.1 98.0 100.9 [00.6 }00.2 100. 1 99.3 98.5 99.4 
September 99.6 99.9 99.9 100.1 98.3 100.6 97.9 100. t 99.8 08.5 99.7 
October. 100.2 99.9 100.2 100.4 1M). 3 100.6 100.4 100.1 99.8 100.0 100.2 
November 100.2 99.9 100.3 100.5 101.4 100.6 102.8 100.1 99.38 100.0 100 § 
December id0.2 99.9 100.8 100.5 IOt.4 100.6 102.8 100.1 99.8 100.0 100.5 
January 100.2 99.9 100.8 100.5 10).4 100.6 102.8 100.1 99.8 100.1 100.5 
February It.2 99.9 100. 5 100.5 101.4 99.3 102.8 1). | 99.8 100.4 100.4 
March . 100.2 100.4 1). 5 100.5 FO1.4 99.2 100.4 99.5 99.8 100.4 100.3 
April 10.2 100.4 100.5 10.5 99.5 99.2 98. J 99.5 99.8 101.2 i®).2 
May ; . Id .2 100.4 99.1 100.5 7.6 99.2 98.1 100.1 99.9 101.2 99.3 
June. . ' 100.2 id}. 4 99.1 100.5 99.6 99.2 98.2 100.1 101.8 101.3 4.9 
1967-63— 
Fuly 103.4 id0.4 99.4 100.7 99.5 99,2 98.2 100.1 101.9 101.3 100.3 
August . 103.4 101.0 99.4 1). 7 99.5 99.4 98.2 100.1 101.9 101.3 100.4 
September 103.4 101.7 09.4 1.7 100.1 101.3 98.2 99.7 101.9 101.4 [00.5 
October. 103.8 102.3 99.4 100.8 100.4 101.3 99.4 99.7 101.9 101.4 100.7 
November 103.8 1Q2. 99.4 101.0 105.7 101.3 103.3 99.7 fo2.9 102. i IO1.2 
December 103.8 102.8 99.2 101.0 105.7 101.1 105.3 99.7 102.0 104.3 191.3 
January 103.8 102.8 99.2 101.6 105.7 101.1 105.3 99.7 102.0 104.4 101.3 
February 103.8 102.9 99.4 102.2 105.7 101.1 199.1 99.7 102.0 104.4 [Ot .$ 
March . 103.8 192.9 99.45 102.2 108.3 101.1 109.5 100.6 102.0 104.4 101.8 
April 104.3 102.9 100.4 (02.4 108.3 IO]. 106.1] 100.6 102.0 104.4 102.2 
May 104.8 102.9 100.4 102.5 105.9 101.2 104.6 100.6 102.0 104.5 102.0 
June 104.8 102.9 100.5 lo2.5 193.9 101.2 101.8 100.1 102.0 104.5 101.8 


SaKU0ONd 3914d UNV SS51LHd FTYSTIOHM 


99.8 106.4 103.2 100.8 102.5 102.6 101.2 (01.8 100. | 103.6 104.5 102.2 
99.8 106.4 104.5 100.8 102.5 104.0 101.2 101.8 100.1 103.6 104.5 102.4 
9.8 106.4 104.5 100.9 102.5 104.6 101.§ (01.8 99.7 103.6 104.4 102.4 
.1 101.5 106.5 108.3 101.4 102.5 105.8 101.5 102.5 99.7 103.6 104.3 103.2 
. | 101.5 106.5 108.3 101.0 103.9 105.3 101.2 102.5 99.8 103.6 104.3 103.1 
. | 101.5 106.5 108.3 101.0 104.3 106.5 101.2 102.5 99.8 103.6 104.3 103.2 
101.5 106.5 108.8 101.1 105.2 106.3 101.2 105.5 99.8 103.6 104.3 103.4 
101.5 106.5 109.2 101.6 105.9 108.7 100.8 108.1 99.8 103.6 105.2 103.9 
101.5 106.3 109.2 101.7 106.6 108.7 101.3 108.1 99.8 103.6 105.2 104.0 
101.5 107.3 109.2 102.3 107.2 109.6 102.6 109.6 99.8 103.6 105.2 104.4 
101.5 115.3 109.2 102.4 107.3 110.7 102.6 109.0 99.9 104.6 105.3 105.3 
101.5 117.6 109.2 102.5 107.5 141.9 102.6 t11.1 99.9 104.6 105.3 105.7 
101.6 117.7 109.2 102.7 107.5 111.8 101.9 113,3 102.0 104.6 105.3 105.9 
106.5 117.8 109.2 103.7 107.7 111.3 101.6 it3.3 102.0 104.6 105.8 106.5 
106.5 117.9 109.2 103.3 108.3 112.8 100.7 115.3 102.0 104.6 107.1 106.8 
106.0 118.0 109.2 104.0 110.0 12.1 101.9 115.3 102.3 104.6 107.4 107.0 
105.4 118.1 109.2 104.0 109.6 112.8 102.5 (13.7 102.5 105.2 107.7 107.1 
104.9 118.1 109.2 104.0 109.6 110.5 102.7 116.3 i01.3 105.2 107.7 106.9 
105 118.3 11.1 103.8 109.3 110.6 102.7 116.3 101.3 105.9 108.1 107.1 


i 

4 118.1 113.0 103.6 itl.t F11.2 104.5 116.3 1OL.7 107.5 108.2 107.5 
102.4 E18.2 113.0 103.6 112.3 y11.9 104.6 [16.3 101.7 jO7.5 108.2 107.3 

T 120.9 113.0 104.9 112.6 113.1 104.6 121.4 IOL.7 107.3 108.2 107.9 
98.9 120,9 313.0 103.9 112.6 112.8 104.4 I2i.4 101.7 107.5 108 .2 107.9 
99.35 121.6 143.0 103.9 112.6 112.6 104.7 119.8 IOL.7 107.5 108.2 107.9 


99.0 121.5 413.0 104.6 113.1 H0.3 103.9 119.8 101.7 109.2 108.7 108.2 
101.2 [22.2 112.6 104.7 112.7 110.9 106.1 118.6 101.7 199.2 109.0 108.4 
104.2 (22.4 112.7 105.0 112.7 111.9 106.1 117.3 102.3 109.2 109.4 J08.8 
107.2 122.4 113.4 106.0 113.0 112.1 109.3 114.1 102.1 109.2 109.5 109.3 
109.6 126.8 113.9 106.1 113.1 112.4 109.8 114.1 H2.5 109.3 199.7 110 2 
Lid.3 126.8 113.9 106.3 113.1 114.0 109.8 114.1 102.7 114.3 109.7 410.5 





{a) Figures are shown to on¢ decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—BRISBANE 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.03(a) 


















Concrete Ae a! . Electrical Plaster : 
Peri mix, Cement Clay Timber, Stee! Other | Plumbing instal- Installed and Miscel- 
riod cement | products bricks, | board and roducts metal fixtures, ilation | appliances laster laneous 
poet. tiles, etc. | joinery P products etc. PP P materials 
- . and sand materials products 
196-67 : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
('H67-63 . . 100.2 100.9 104.2 105.7 103.4 101.3 102.8 98.3 101.0 103.4 
1968-69 . a 100.6 103.8 107.5 109.5 102.9 101.7 106.0 97.0 101.6 105.6 
1969-70. : 105.0 107.0 113.9 114.0 102.9 109.4 145.8 100.7 363.6 109.4 
1966-67— ' : 
Fuly Iim.2 98.9 95.6 98.2 96.4 196.1 - 98.6 95.4 100.2 98.1 96.0 
August . 100.2 99.3 98.1 "99.1 98.4 1006.3 98 .6 99.0 100.2 +98. 99.9 
September 100.2 99.5 98.1 99.4 99.4 "97.8 98.6 97.1 100.4 98.1 99.0 
October. . }00.2 99.5 "98.1 99.4 99.6 99,2 109.0 99.2 100.4 98.1 99.3 
November. 100.2 100.4 100.8 99.5 100.6 100.0 100.0 102.9 100.4 101.0 100.2 
December . 99.3 100.4 100.8 99.5 100.6 }00.0 100.0 i02.9 100.4 101.0 100.1 
January , . 99.3 100.4 100.8 99.5 100.6 101.4 1.0 102.9 100.4 FOI .O 100.2 
February =. . 100-1 10).4 101.6 99.5 100.4 101.4 iK.8 192.9 100.4 101.0 100.4 
March . . . 100.1 1%). 4 101.6 99.5 100.4 162.0 100.8 1.9 99.4 101.0 100.4 
April. . a 100.1 1.4 101.6 100.1 100.4 100.6 100.8 99.0 99.4 10t.G 160, 5 
May, . . : 100.1 100.3 101.6 103.3 100.5 100.7 }00.8 99.0 99.4 101.0 101.6 
' June. . . 100.1 1.3 101.6 103.3 100.3 100.7 100.8 99.0 99.4 101.0 101.7 
1967-65— 
July sg ‘ : 100.1 100.3 101.6 103.4 102.3 100.6 100.8 99.0 99.4 101.0 101.8 
August . . . 1.1 1.4 104.3 104.7 102.6 IOO.6 102.6 99.0 99.4 101.0. 102.6 
September . . id. 1 100.4 104.3 105.0 102.8 101.0 102.6 99.0 98.8 101.0 102.8 
October. . .7 1). i 100.4 104.3 105.9 102.6 101.4 101.0 100.0 99.8 101.6 103.1 
November. . idi.1 100.4 104.3 106.2 102.6 104.5 101.0 104.9 98.8 101.0 103.7 
December. , iOl.1 100.4 104.3 106.2 102.9 104.4 101.0 1064.9 98.8 101.0 103.8 
January ’ . 101.1 100.4 104.5 105.9 102.9 104.5 101.0 104.9 96.7 101.0 103.6 
February 101.1 100.5 104.5 105.9 102.9 104.5 101.0 106.8 96.7 191.0 103.7 
March . 101.1 100.4 104.5 105.9 101.1 106. 3 101.0 106.8 OE .2 191.0 103.8 
April. 101.1 102.2 104.5 105.9 101.2 106.3 101.0 104.6 98.2 101.0 103.9 
May 161.1 102.4 104.3 105.9 101.2 104.6 101.0 102.9 98.2 101.0 103.8 
June. 11.1 102.4 104.5 107.3 1Ol.2 103.0 10] .0 161.0 97.4 101.0 104.1 


98 
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ty - f- 


‘yor.a | 102.3 | 104.5 | 107.3 | 101.2 ] 103.0 | . 101.0 |, 101.0 


= 101.0 104.7 

~ |: 1! 103.7 104.5 107.3 |. 101.6 103.0 101.0 103.4 101.0 | 104.8 104.3 

a 101.1 .103.7 |. 104.5 107.3 ,101.6 |. 103.3 |, 101.0 103.4 101.1 | *' 104.8 104.3 

i |, 96.3 , 103.7 104.5 107.3 101.8 102.2 101.14 104.0 ‘ 101.0 104.8 104.0 

' 95,9 103.7 108.7 109.0 101.8 102.2 101.4 104.0 101.0 104.8 105.0 
101.5 104.8 105.6 


+ | 1,103.8 103.7 109.0 109.5 101.8 | 103.0 | 100.8 |. 104.0 


“103.8 | 103.7 | ‘109.0 | | 109.6 |“.103.1 |, 103.3 | ‘100.8 7°. 106.5 | * 102.0 |"'t04.8 |> 105.9 


ee WO WG - 
SSSSS5 SSRaS85 
eoooecoe Fen 4 A fs 
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7,103.7 |, 103.7 109.0 109.9 104.6 102.7 100.8 108.7 102.0 | ‘104.5 106.1 
| . 90.1 104.3 109.0 109.9 106.0 103.1 102.3 108.7 102.0 |-'105.0 |- 105.7 
. | 103.3 104.3 109.2 1E.5 106.2 101.9 103.3 108.7 102.0 105.2 | °° 106.9 
. 103.3 104.5 109.2 112.5 106.2 102.6 103.3 108.7 102.0 §°+ 105.2 |* 107.3 
', | 104.0 104.5 109.2 112.5 105.7 104.2 103.4 110.4 103.0 105.2 107.5 
1b 104.8 104.5 110.8 112.5 | 105.9 104.5 104.6 112.1 100.2 [03.0 105.2 108 
. | 104.8 105.9 110.8 |‘ 112.5 105.6 104.2 105.0 113.0 100.2 103.0 104.5 | ‘108 
. | 104.8 105.9 110.8 112.5 106.4 |° 103.7 105.5 114.7 100.2 103.0 104.5 |° 108 
. | 104.8 105.9 114.9 112.5 106.6 103.9 108.5 114.7 100.6 103.0 |° 105.9 |° 108 
.| 104.8 | "105.9 114.9 112.5 106.7 102.8 108.6 113.0 100.9 103.0 |" 106.1 108 
.| 104.8 106.2 114.9 112.8 106.7 104.3 110.5 115.1 100.9 103.0 106.1 109 
| 104.8 106.2 114.9 113.2 107.0 104.7 | | 110.5 115.1 100.9 103.0 | ‘106.2 109.3 
.} 104.8 108.9 | 115.0 113.6 108.1 105.6 112.4 115.1 100.9 104.0 105.2 109.9 
° 104.8 108.9 115.0 | - 115.4 |- 109.9 105.0 112.3 | -415.1 100.9 104.6 | 1104.3 | ~-110.6 
. 104.8 103.5 115.1 115.5 109.9 105.1 112.1 121.0 | | 100.9 |* 104.7 105.0 110.8 
104.8 108.5 115.1 117.4 109.9 95.5 111.5 121.0 100.9 |: 104.7 | © 105.1 110.6 
107.4 108.4 145.1 117.6 109.9 95.2 111.2 119.7 100.9 104.7 104.6 110.7 
| 112.3 108.4 117.9 117.6 | 109.9 |'. 95.2 1Wt.2 | ° 119.7 100.9 104.7 104.8 | (111.2 
. |. ‘112.3 111.9 117.9 117.6 110.0 95.6 112.1 118.0 | ‘100.9 104.7 | ' 105.1 HW11,7 
. |) 112.3 111.9 121.4 117.7 110.0 95.1 112.1 117.3 100.9 103.9 | "105.2 112.1 
| 112.3 111.9 121.4 119.1 110.3 94.7 114.1 115.2 100.9 105.9 105.7 112.6 
. | 112.3 111.9 121.4 119.3 110.3 97.5 113.9 115.2 100.9 105.9 105.4 112.9 
112.3 | 412.3 121.4 119.5 110.3 96.8 113.9 | 115.2 [00.9 107.0 105.6 113.0 


(a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE SUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—-ADELAIDE 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)() 








Concrete ; . : Electrical Plaster . 
. Saat Clay Timber, Other | Plumbing | ~. Miscel- 
Period coment wreducs bricks, | board and products Teta] fixtures, msral arate ee laneous aS 
and sand tiles, etc. | joinery products etc. materials PP pro ducts materials | FFOUPS 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 103.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
100.4 14.3 161.9 103.5 103.1 101.7 104.0 99.7 109.0 101.6 102.1 
105.3 109.0 110.3 106.2 102.5 101.4 106.0 9.7 160.4 105.6 LO7.0 
108.2 113.5 116.9 111.0 10¢.7 109.6 117.3 103.8 101.2 H2.1] 112.4 
1966—67=—- 
. ‘ 101.3 99.8 99.4 02.9 98.9 96.0 99.8 $5.5 99.9 100.6 9.2 9.1 
Alpust . 101.3 99.8 99.4 99.5 98.7 101.4 99.8 100.3 99.9 160.0 99.6 99.8 
September 97.8 99.8 4.4 99.5 99.6 98.4 79.3 97.7 100.0 100.0 99.6 99.3 
October. 97.8 99.8 9.4 99.5 99.6 100.0 99.3 100.5 100.0 100.6 99.6 99.5 
November 99.9 100.1 ~ 99.8 99.5 100.2 101.1 99.8 103.90 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 
December 79.9 100.1 9.8 100.5 100.2 101.7 99.8 103.9 106.6 100.0 100.0 100.3 
January - 9.9 io. 99.8 100.5 1.2 101.1 99.8 103.9 14.6 100.9 100.0 109.3 
February 99.9 100.1 9.8 100.5 100.2 101.1 99.8 103.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.3 
March . 100.5 100.1 100.1 100.5 IO. 7 101.4 ido. 5 100.5 9.8 100.6 100.4 100.4 
i 100.5 100.1 100.7 100.4 100.7 99.4 140.5 97.9 99.3 100.90 100.4 100.3 
100.5 100.1 101.0 100.4 100.7 99.5 100.5 97.9 99.8 100.0 100.4 100.4 
100.5 100.1 101.0 100.4 100,7 99.5 10).5 97.9 8 100.0 100.7 100.4 
1967-68— 
. 100.0 100.1 101.0 100.4 100.7 99,5 100.4 97.9 09 6 100.0 100.7 100.3 
August . 99,5 100.1 102.7 100.6 103.5 99.5 100.7 97.9 99.8 100.0 101.3 100.9 
September 99,5 100.6 103.0 100.6 103.5 99.9 101.9 97.9 99.2 100.0 101.3 101.0 
October .- 99.3 1G) . 1 103.0 100.6 103.5 100.4 101.9 99.2 2 100.0 101.3 101.1 
November 100.8 101.1 103.0 100.6 103.4 104.3 i01.9 105.6 4.2 100.6 101.3 101.5 
December 100.8 101.3 104.7 101.6 103.5 14.3 101.9 103.6 99.2 100.0 101.3 102 ,2 
January . 100.8 101.1 105.6 101.6 103.6 104.3 101.9 107.0 99.2 100.6 101.3 102.3 
February 100.8 102.4 105.6 101.6 103.6 104.3 101,9 110.8 99,2 100.0 102.1 102.5 
March , "100.8 102.4 105.6 103.5 103.6 106.8 [01.9 110.8 100.6 100.0 102.1 103.4 
: 100.8 102.4 105.6 103.45 193.6 106.8 191.9 107.2 109.6 100.6 102.1 103.4 
: . - 100.8 i02.7 105.6 103.5 104.6 104.2 101.9 105.0 100.6 100.0 102.1 103.3 
: . 100.8 1027.7 105.6 104.7 104.6 103.0 101.9 102.5 99.9 100.0 102.1 103.5 
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1965-69— 


July. : . J03.5 102.7 105.6 1.8 104.6 if2. 1 101.9 162.5 99.9 99.9 102.9 103.8 
August . . ' 103.5 102.7 105.6 106.1 104.6 191.2 100.9 I0Z.5 99.9 99.9 103.0 104.1 
September. . 104.8 192.7 106.1 106.1 104.8 100.5 100.9 102.5 99.2 99.0 103.0 104.2 
October. ' . 105.6 103.0 106.1 107.1 104.8 100.8 100.9 [03,2 99.2 99.0 102.2 14.6 
November. . 105.9 [93.0 106.1 Ie, 3 104.6 [00.8 100.6 103.2 99.4 99,9 192.2 105.5 
December . . 105.8 108.0 110.9 110.3 104.7 102.0 100.6 103.2 99.4 100.9 102.9 [07.1 
January . ' 103.9 103.0 110.9 110.7 106.0 102.1 Ih.6 106.5 99.4 101.0 104.0 i07.4 
February . . 105.6 108.0 110.9 110.8 107.1 103.8 100.6 LOS. 3 99.4 101.0 109. | 108.1 
March . . - 105.38 108.0 111.5 113.3 108.3 103.2 102.1 109.3 1.2 101.0 109.1 109.2 
Apnl. . : 106.0 108.5 111.5 113.3 108.3 103.7 102.3 169.3 IO}. 2 LOL. 109.1 109.3 
May. . . 105.9 108.5 111.5 115.9 103.3 105.3 102.3 109.3 100.2 101.0 109.5 110.3 
June. . . 105.8 108.5 11.5 115.9 103.3 104.9 102.6 111.6 LOX). 2 fo1.0 109.7 119.3 
1969-70— 
July «gj . . 105.8 108.5 11f.5 115.9 109.0 105.9 103.6 113.9 103.2 101.0 111.8 110.8 
August . . ' 106.0 108.5 11.5 115.9 (09.3 106.7 103.6 113.9 103.2 101.0 i11.8 110.9 
September. . 107.2 i099. | 1tt.5 W739 109.8 109.5 103.6 116.1 103.2 101.0 111.8 111.8 
October. ' - 108.7 Tia | 11.5 17.3 109.9 108.6 107.2 116. | 103.7 101.0 111.8 112.0 
November. -f 106.8 109. 1 111.5 117.3 109,9 108.9 108.2 114.4 103.9 [01.0 112.0 112.1 
December. ; 103.9 109.1 141.5 117.3 109.9 116.0 110.2 117.2 103.9 (ob. 112.0 112.3 
January . . 108 .8 109.1 ii.5 117.3 110.2 H0.5 119.2 ii?.2 193.9 99.0 1{2.2 112.3 
February . . 108.6 109.6 111.5 117.3 f12.2 [09.9 113.0 (17.2 103.9 101.9 112.2 112.6 
March . ' : 108.8 109.6 117.0 118.0 [2.7 110.7 113.0 117.2 104.1 IO1.9 11z.2 113.8 
April. ' ' 108 .8 110.5 117.5 118.0 112.9 112.2 114.3 122.2 104.1 101.9 1}2.2 114.1 
May . . . 103.9 110.5 117.5 114.9 113.3 11.5 114.3 I22.2 104.1] 101.9 112.3 113.0 
June. . ; 108.9 110,7 hi7.5 116.3 113.3 lit.4 114.4 120.5 104.9 102.2 112.3 113.6 
- 1970-71— 
July ' ; 108.8 110.7 Li7.5 L16.3 114.9 105.8 li4d.4 F20.5 104.9 102.2 p12.3 113.2 
AUBUSL - ' :; 108 .& 110.7 V7.6 [16.3 114.9 105.8 H14.4 Ilo. 104.5 102.2 112.8 113.3 
September. ; 109.3 120.6 118.8 116.3 15.1 103.8 114.4 116.8 105.2 102.2 112.8 114.2 
October. ' : 109.2 t21.4 119.6 116.6 113.5 105.5 113.8 1E4.4 105.8 102.2 112.8 114.5 
November. ' 109.3 12t.4 19.6 118.0 115.0 Li1.9 115.8 Lt4.f 103.8 102.2 112.8 114.4 
December. . 109.2 i2t.4 119.6 118.0 115.6 11.9 115.9 1t4. I 103.6 103.4 112.8 113.3 


SS SSSSSSSSS ————S SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS F—Y—  —  T 


{a} Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole nuorber, 
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Period 


1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 


1966-67— 
July 

August . 
September 
October. 
November 
Becember 
January: 
February 
March . 
Apnil 

May . 
June. 


1967-638— 
July. 
August . 
September 
October. 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March . 
April 

May . 
June . 





ae as 


98. 
98. 
93. 
Od 
00 
OK) 
00 
00 
00 
00. 
00. 
00 


doe ee eet eee 


9 
9 
> 
4° 
.4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—PERTH 


Clay 
bricks, 


tiles, etc. 


i we 
SESSseq 
bo Bo LA ta a La Aa GA LA ta 


SSseey 


_— il 


(Base of each Index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0)}(a) 


Timber, 
board and 


joinery 
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products 
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ha a LA Te Se a ie 


Other 
metal 


products 


100.0 
105.3 
107.3 
118.4 


92.9 
j02.3 


Plumbing 
fixtures, 
eic. 


Fmt. foul 


wo fee ee 


SESESS SELLE 
OP Oo GA We wo ad ee ee 


‘a a) tab ed a ee a La ae a 


Electrical 


instal- 
lation 


materials 


J00.0 
103.3 
105.2 
115.1 


See2szss ssese|ers 


ANNEAD AnhoONL 


Installed 
appliances 


ee ee ee 


ee ee 


S 
a 


SSSses Sssese 


RRR AR AAD 


eeeseo eeonodso 





oo G0 40 Go 6a ao 


99. 
99. 
99 

99. 
94, 
99, 
00. 
00. 
0. 
00. 
i). 
i 


foe eke eee ee. 
we eee ee 


De ee 


RRRS SSESEE 
Soh Www hb 


— fet 


Janeous 





100.0 
103.5 
104.7 
107.7 


All 
groups 


100.0 
16.0 
1935.9 
110.3 
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1968-69--- 


July =. 
August . 
September 
October. 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March . - 
April 

May 

June 


1969-70— 


July 
August . 
Sepiember 
October. 
November 


305.7 
105.7 
105.7 
105.7 
[03.7 
105.7 


105.7 
106.3 
107.0 
107.0 
- 109.) 
109.3 


(a) Figures are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 


105.4 
105.4 
103.4 
105.4 
1035.4 
108.1 


107.3 
(07.3 
107.1 
106.8 
106.5 
107.3 


107.3 
107.3 
107.3 


858 
WN Wa 


S8SEes 
ho Oo Uy Gs LA 


105.4 
103.4 
i0s.4 
105.4 
105.6 
(06. 1 


106. 1 
105.9 
106.9 
106.9 
105.9 
106.9 


107.4 
107.4 
Iti.2 
rtt.4 
lit.4 
1tt.4 


12.1 
112.1 
112.1 
112.1 
113.8 
113.8 


113.8 
113.8 
Li3.8 
113.3 
114.3 
119.3 


106.2 
106.9 
§06.9 
106.9 
107.0 
{07.2 


107.3 
108.6 
108.0 


108.0 


108.3 
110.2 


110. 
iil. 
Hit. 
il. 
Hil. 
[11. 
HG. 
tro. 
Ef. 
Tz. 
112. 
HI. 


QoQ @ uw HN he Me A a he a 


Itt. 
Itt. 
ft. 
ttl. 
113.1 
114.4 


Goce 


102.8 
103.1 
(04.7 
105.5 
105.6 
103.8 


106.5 
107.4 
108.1 
108.3 
FOS. 3 
108.3 


108.3 
108.3 
109.0 
110.0 
110.0 
110.0 


411.4 
112.2 
112.4 
112:8 
112.8 
112.8 


If2.9 
112.9 
[t3.5 
113.5 
114.1 
114.i 


103.7 
103.6 
103.2 
104.2 
104.2 
105.7 


107.0 
110.3 
110.5 
111.2 
$12.5 
14.1 


114.6 
116.2 
117.9 
116.1 
117.4 
119.0 


119.7 
118.9 
1f9.3 
121.5 
120.5 
119.3 


118.4 
118.9 
117.2 
117.6 
114.0 

. 3.9 


101.7 
I01.7 
101.7 
IOl.? 
101.7 
102.6 


103.3 
103.3 
103.3 
103.7 
103.7 
103.7 


105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
105.6 
107.7 
108.8 


108.8 
108.8 
109.3 
110.3 
110.3 
110.3 


410.0 
110.0 
116.0 
111.0 
108.1 
108.1 


102.1 
102.1 
102.1 
102.7 
102.7 
102.7 


105.5 
108 .0 
108.0 
108.0 
08.0 
in.9 


1t.9 
111.9 
113.8 
113.8 
112.3 
114.7 


yi4.7 
114.7 
114.7 
120.1 
120.1 
118.9 


120.5 
119.7 
116.7 
114.2 
115.4 
115.4 


101. 
10i. 
101. 
iol. 
Ol . 
IO1. 


— ee ee 


101. 
{Ol. 
101. 
101. 
1G1. 
101./ 


of ee ee, fe 


102.0 
[02.0 
192.0 
102.0 
102.0 
102.3 


102.3 
103.6 
103.6 
14.1 
104.1 
101.4 


idl.4 
i01.4 
101.4 
101.4 
102.9 
102.9 


oe fe eee ee. 


SRIRRR RREREE 
tet te WO OR RGR GR Gh om Gk 


ee de Oe 


SSSSES S8Sse 
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107.6 


107.8 
108 .0 
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109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.1 
109.8 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—HOBART 


(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0){a) 











Concrete . . Electrical Piaster : 

. Clay Timber, Other Plumbing : Miscel- 

pesca | gine, | Cement | ae, famurdana) Si, | meat | fawres | foes | tas) and | inne | gly 

and sand P tiles, etc. | joinery p products etc. materials products materials 

1966-67 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.9 100.0 1.9 100.9 190.0 143.0 100.0 100.0 

1967~68 104.8 100.9 164.6 106.3 100.9 103.3 101.9 103.5 100.1 }02.3 101.8 

1968-69 108.0 105.3 109.6 102.8 104.0 102.5 104.5 105.9 9.9 103.1 104.1 

1965-70. 109.1 110.4 1ti.7 105.4 110.4 108.3 115.8 418.2 1.9 110.0 107.7 

1966-67— 
Tuly : 96.9 99.2 96.9 $7.7 97.9 $5.8 1%).0 95.9 100.1 100, 9.5 98.0 
August . 99 1 99.2 96.9 97.7 98.2 idi.1 100.0 100.2 100, 1 100. - 99.5 98.6 
September . 99.1 100.2 96.9 100.4 99.8 98.5 100.9 97.9 108). 4 im. 09.6 99.6 
October. 99.1 1.2 96.9 106.4 100.4 100.2 100.0 100.5 100.1 TOG. $9.6 99.8 
November 99.8 100.2 101.6 100.4 100.4 101.2 100.4 102.7 100.1 100. 99.6 100.5 
December 100.9 100.2 101.6 100.5 100.4 101.2 100.4 {02.7 100.1 100, 99.6 100.6 
January 100.9 100.2 101.6 100.4 100.4 101.2 100.4 102.7 100. i itK). 99.6 100.6 
February 100.9 100.2 101.6 100.45 100.4 104.2 99.9 102.7 id. 1 99. 99.6 100.6 
March . 100.9 100.2 101.6 100.5 1.4 101.2 99.8 100.4 99.5 99. o> 6 100.5 
April. 100.9 100.2 101.6 1). 5 100.4 99.4 99.8 98.1 99.5 99, 101.3 100.4 
May iM.9 100.2 }01.6 100.5 100.4 99.5 99.8 98.1 100.4 4, 194.3 109.5 
June 100.9 ifg.2 101.6 100.5 100.6 99.5 9.8 98.2 100.1 10d. 101.4 100.5 

1967-68— . 
July tj ' 104.1 100.6 10t .6 100.6 100.6 99.5 99.8 98.2 1d). 100. t 101.4 100.8 
August . . 104.1 100.6 101.6 100.6 100.6 9.5 100.1 98 .2 iO. 1 100. 1 101.4 J00.8 
September . 104.1 106.6 101.6 100.6 100.6 9.9 102.3 98.2 99.7 100. 1 101.6 100.9 
October. 104. | 100.6 101.6 100.6 100.6 99.9 102.3 99.4 99.7 100.1 101.6 100.9 
November . 104.1 100.6 102.3 LO .6 100.9 104.7 102.3 105.3 99.7 100.2 LO2.7 t01.5 
December 104.1 100.6 102.3 100.6 100.9 104.8 102.3 105.3 09.7 100.2 102.7 101.5 
January ' 104.1 100.6 102.3 100.6 1.9 104.8 102.3 105.3 99.7 100.2 102.7 101.5 
February i04. 1 100.6 108.2 i).6 10.9 104.3 102.3 10.0 o.7 100.2 102.7 102.2 
March . 104.1 100.6 (08 .2 01.2 100.9 107.0 102.3 110.3 1%).7 100.2 102.7 102.7 
April . ' 106.7 {03.6 108.2 101.2 1nd. 9 107.0 102.3 106,3 100.7 10.2 102.38 {02.9 
May . . 107.0 10} .9 108.2 101.2 101.4 104.8 102.3 104.3 100.7 100.6 102.8 i02.8 
June , 107.0 102.0 109.2 Ot .3 101.9 102.8 102.3 102.7 100.2 100.6 102.8 102.8 


SHXZONI FDIdd GN FADldd FIVEDIOHM 


1968-69— 


July 
AUgust . 
September 
October. 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March . 
April 
May 
June 


1969-70— 


July 
AUgUsE . 
September 
October. 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March . 
April 
May 
June 


1970-7 1-— 


July 
August . 
September 
October. 
November 
December 


108. 7 lO4 9 
108 7 ltd 9 
08 7 [04.9 
108 7 it4 9 
108 7 104 9 
108 7 Ero J 
103.7 10 1 
108.7? Hd 3 
108 7 Vit. 3 
108.7 Lid 3 
108 9 110 3 
10g 9 1a 3 
103.9 Ld 6 
108 9 110.6 
108.9 110 6 
109.0 110.6 
109.2 110 6 
Hth.3 110.6 


a 110 6 
Jit.4 Ho.7 
119.5 Lid. 7 
111.4 111.3 
117.8 W.3 
117.8 i1i.8 


(a} Figures are shown to one decimal place vo avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers io the nearest whole number. 
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118.5 
18.5 
(19.4 
120.4 
121.6 
171.6 


10] 


01. 
Ol. 
101. 
Idi. 


103 


103. 


104 
14 
104 


14. 


104 


104 
104 
104 


104. 


104 
104 


10S. 
105. 
105. 
106. 
106. 
tog. 


109, 
iy. 
109. 
104. 
it. 
Lii. 


Cat a a he Rt Lad 


OF me Sb ae OR RR A eee 


oh A Pe fe 


102 6 
102 4 
102 6 
102.6 
102 6 
102 6 


103.7 
103 8 
106 2 
lOG. 3 
106.3 
[06.3 


106 5 
106.7 
108.0 
108. | 
108 1 
109 6 


110.3 
111.7 
(13.7 
tl4.] 
114.2 
it4 2 


114.2 
114.2 
114.3 
114.5 
114.7 
113.6 


101. 
11 
101 
101. 
10] 
1(}2 


102 
102 
102. 
102. 
105. 
IGS. 


me = oh CK Gn Gh oh 
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WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX OF MATERIALS USED IN HOUSE BUILDING 
GROUP INDEX NUMBERS—WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF SIX STATE CAPITAL CITIES 


(Base of each index: Year 1966-67 = 100.0}(a) 








Concrete : ; Electrical Plaster « aasal. 
Period mix, | Cement | joa | timbers] Steet | Other | Eiumbing | “instal- | Installed | and | ites | All 
cement | products tit , a products lation | appliances} plaster 1. groups 
and sand es, elc. | joinery products etc. materials products Materials : 
1966-67 - . : 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 i}. 100.0 100.0 
967-68 =. . \ 161.6 102.8 103.6 103.6 101.9 103.9 101.7 103.3 100.9 101.7 102.9 102.7 
1968-69 : : 193.8 107.0 107.8 FOS .6 104.8 106.3 102.0 105.2 99.7 103.0 104.5 106.3 
1969-70. . : IO?.1 112.6 112.4 [13.5 110.0 111.8 108.7 115.8 102.2 105.1 107.4 110.9 
1966-67— 
July 9.5 98.1 97.5 98.7 -97.8 95.2 99.6 96.0 100.1 99.3 9§.3 98.3 
August . 99.5 98.6 99.5 98.9 98.4 101.2 99.4 100.9 100.1 99.3 98.6 99.2 
September 99.1 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.9 98.1 99.6 97.9 100.2 99.4 98.8 99.3 
October. 99.5 100.0 99.5 99,8 100.2 100.0 99,7 100.3 100.2 99.4 99.3 99.8 
November 99.7 100. 3 99.9 1.2 100.4 IOi.2 10.2 102.7 100.2 99,7 100.1 100.2 
December 99.6 100.3 99.9 100.3 100.4 10) .2 100.2 102.7 100.2 99.7 100.1 100.3 
January 99.6 100.4 99.9 100.3 100.4 101.3 100.2 102.7 100.2 99.8 100.2 100.3 
February 99.7 100.4 100.0 100.2 100.4 191.3 100.1 102.7 100.2 100.5 300.3 100.3 
March 101.9 100,35 100.1 100.2 100.5 $01.5 100.1 100.5 99.5 100.5 100.6 100.4 
April 101.0 100.5 100.9 100.3 100.5 99.6 1002 93.3 99.5 100.3 101.1 100.4 
May 191.0 100.5 101.7 100.9 100.5 99,7 100.3 98.3 109.0 100.6 101.3 100.8 
June 101.0 190.5 101.7 100.9 100.9 99.7 100.5 93.4 100.0 101.3 j01.4 100.5 
1967-638— 
July : 101.0 102.0 101.8 101.1 101.3 99.7 100.5 98.4 100. § 101,3 101.4 101.1 
August . ‘ 101.4 102.0 102.8 101.3 101.6 99.7 100.8 98.4 10). i 101.3 161.4 101.3 
September . 101.4 102.1 103.0 102.8 [01.7 100.3 102.2 96.4 99.7 101.4 10) .7 102.0 
October. . 101.4 102.3 103.46 103.0 j01.7 100.7 162.0 99.4 99.7 101.4 101.7 102.2 
November 10] .7 }02. 103.7 103.2 FOr. 105.4 102.0 105.0 99.7 101.4 102.5 102.8 
December 101.7 102.3 103.38 103.3 1Ot.9 105.4 101.9 105.4 99.7 101.4 103.7 103.0 
January 101.7 102.3 103.9 103.2 101.9 105.4 101.9 105.5 99.5 101.5 103.6 102.9 
February 101.5 102.5 104.1 103.3 102.2 105.4 101.9 108.6 99.5 102.0 163.7 103.1 
March . 161.8 102.5 104.1 103.5 i0t.9 108.1 101,9 108.8 100.6 102.0 103.7 103.4 
April . . 101.9 {03.5 tO4.i 103.8 102.0 108.1 LOr.9 105.7 100.6 102.0 103.7 103.6 
er May . . : 1ot.9 105.0 104.1 103.8 102.5 103.4 10t.5 103.8 100.6 102.2 103.3 103.5 
June. . . 101.9 I05.0 104.6 104.2 102.5 i03.3 101.5 101.7 | 100.9 102.0 103.8 103.5 
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1968-69— 


July . ; : 102.2 105.6 105.1 104.3 102.5 102.8 101.1 101.7 99.9 102.7 104.4 103.7 
ANZUSE . ; 102.4 105.8 105,4 105.8 102.6 103.6 100.9 102, f 79.9 102.7 104.4 104.4 
September. . 102.6 105.8 105.4 105.9 102.9 1064.6 100.9 102.1 99.4 "102.7 104.4 104.5 
October. . : 102.7 105.9 106.4 106.2 103.0 104.5 10) .1 102.7 99.4 102.7 104.2 1064.7 
November. . 102.7 105.9 107.8 107.7 103.4 104.5 101.1 102.7 99.6 102.7 104.1 105.5 
December, . 104.4 106.8 108.4 103.4 103.7 105.8 101.6 102.7 99.6 102.8 103.9 106.1 
January . . 104.6 106.8 108.4 108.5 104.38 106.0 101.3 105.5 99.6 102.9 163.8 i. 3 
February . . 104.7 106.8 108.7 109.4 105.9 107.9 16] .7 108.0 99.6 162.9 104.§ 157.0 
March . ; . 103.5 196.9 109.1 109.9 107.1 108 0 103.1 108.9 99.7 102.9 104.9 107.3 
April =. : : 105.1 107.2 1069.4 112.0 jO7 .3 108.6 103.7 108.3 99.7 103.0 104.9 108.3 
May. . . 105.1 199 ,9 109.4 112.4 107.3 109.5 103.7 108.3 99.7 163.9 164.9 108.8 
June . . . 105.1 110.8 109.6 112.8 107.2 110.4 103.7 110.2 99.8 j04.1 105.0 104.1 
1969-70— 
July . . . 105.4 110.9 109.9 112.7 107.4 110.0 105.7 112.2 101.1 104.1 105.4 109.3 
August . : . 106.7 H11.1 , 109.9 113.2 107.8 110.5 105.7 112.4 101.2 104.) 105.7 109.7 
September . 107.3 11.2 110.7 113.2 108.4 111.3 105.5 114.3 101.2 104.1 106,8 110.1 
October. . . 107.4 111.6 Tit. 113.6 109.1 110.6 107.2 114.3 102.5 104.1 107.2 110.4 
November .. . 107.3 111.7 111.3 113.6 169.0 111.2 107.9 113.1 102.7 104.3 107.3 119.5 
December. . 107.3 1.7 111.3 113.4 169.1 11.8 109.0 115.5 102.3 104.3 107.3 110.6 
January . . 108.0 141.7 112.7 113.4 109.4 EN2.1 109.2 115.5 102.3 104.5 107.6 110.9 
February . 107.8 113.7 113.6 113.0 110.7 © 112.3 110.8 115.5 102.7 id6.3 107.6 111.3 
March . . . 107.3 113.8 114.2 113.7 111.7 112.8 111.0 115.5 102.7 106.3 108.3 114.7 
April. . . 106.4 114.7 114.3 14,1 112.1 114.3 1i1.3 120.5 102.8 106.4 108.5 112.2 
May . . ‘ 107.6 114.7 114.6 114.1 112.2 112.5 110.4 120.9 102.3 106.4 108.4 112.1 
June  . . . 107.4 114.8 115.0 114, 1 112.7 111.8 110.4 119.4 102.5 106.4 108.4 112.1 
1970-7 1— 
July . . . 167.8 114.8 115.4 114.5 113.0 110.6 110.2 119.7 102.5 107.0 108.9 112.3 
August. - , . 103.5 116.2 115.3 ¥14.5 113.1 110.9 110.4 118.6 102.5 107.0 1094 112.5 
Septetnber . . 109.5 116.9 15.8 $14.6 113.4 110.4 110.4 117.0 102.9 107.2 109.6 112.7 
October. . . J10,2 117.1 116.0 115.3 113.5 110,45 112.4 14,3 192.9 107.2 109.7 113.1 
November. . 111.4 ji8.5 1t6.5 115.9 113.6 111.3 112.5 114.5 103.3 107.3 i09.9 113.7 
December ; . 111.7 119.4 117.5 J1§.2 113.7 111.7 1f2,8 114.5 103.5 109.1 110.1 li¢.2 





(a) Figurea are shown to one decimal place to avoid distortions that would occur in rounding off the index numbers to the nearest whole number. 
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CHAPTER 3. WAGES AND HOURS 
Rates of wage and hours of work 


1. General 


The collection of data for minimum rates of wage in the vartous occupations in each State 
was first undertaken by this Bureay in 1913. Particulars were ascertained primarily from 
awards, determinations and industrial agreements under Commonwealth and State Acts and 
related to the minimum wage prescribed, In those cases where no award, determination or 
registered agreement was in force the ruling union or predominant rate of wage was 
ascertained from employers and secretaries of trade unions. This applied mainly in the earlier 
years; in recent years nearly all occupations included have been covered by awards, etc. In 
a few cases occupations covered by unregistered agreements have been included where such 
agreements aré dominant in the industries to which they refer. From the particulars so 
obtained, indexes of ‘nominal’ (i.e. minimum) weekly wage rates were calculated for a num- 
ber of industry groups until the end of 1959. The index for each industry group was the 
unweighted average of wage rates for selected occupations within the group. These industry 
indexes were combined into an aggregate index by using industry weights as current in or 
about 1911. 


Results were first published for 1913 in Labour Report No. 2, pages 28-43. Within a 
few years the scope of these indexes was considerably extended (see Labour Report No. 5, 
pages 44-50). On the basis then adopted, weighted average minimum weekly and hourly 
wage rates and hours of work were published quarterly from September 1917 to June 1959 
in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, and these were summarised annually in 
the Labour Report. Less detailed particulars of wage rates were also ascertained for each 
year back to 1891, and these were published tn earlier issues of the Labour Report. 


Earlier in 1960 these indexes were replaced by a new series constructed on the basis of 
data obtained from investigations which were commenced in 1954, as described in the 
following paragraphs. 


2, Jndexes of minimum weekly and hourly wage rates and standard hours of work 


This section contains indexes (with base: year 1954=100) of weighted average minimum 
weekly and hourly rates of wage and standard hours of work for adult males and adult 
females for Australia and each State. In the indexes there are 145 industry groups for adult 
males and 8 industry groups for adult females. For relevant periods these indexes replace 
cognate indexes (base: year 1911=1,000 for males and April 1914=1,000 for females) 
published in issues of the Labour Report prior to No, 47, 1959. 


The wage rates used in the compilation of the indexes are the lowest rates prescribed for 
particular occupations. Relevant rates of prescribed minimum woge for adult males (see 
Appendix XH are used where applicable. The ten per cent additions to minimum wage 
rates for adult males the first of which were prescribed in some Western Australian Stale 
awards in October 1970, are included in the wage rates. For some occupations general 
loadings of various kinds are included. Loadings, etc., that are not applicable to all workers 
in a specified award occupation (for example, those payable because of length of service; 
workers in wet, dirty or confined places; excess fares incurred due to location of building 
site) are not included in the wage rates indexes. In the majority of cases the rates used in the 
indexes are prescribed in awards or determinations of Commonwealth or State industrial 
authorities or in agreements registered with them. Some rates are prescribed in unregistered 
agreements between employers and employees. 


The indexes are based on the occupation structure existing in 1954. Weights for each 
industry and each occupation were derived from two sample surveys made in that year. 
The first was the Survey of Awards in April 1954, which showed the number of employees 
covered by individual awards, determinations and agreements. This provided employee 
weights for each industry as well as a basis for the Survey of Award Occupations made in 
November 1954. This second survey showed the number of employees in each occupation 
within selected awards, etc. in the various industries, thereby providing occupation weights. 
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The weighting patterns in the indexes for adult males and aduit females are shown in 
the following table where total weights have been scaled to 10,000, Because the Shipping and 
Stevedoring industry group is not used in the compilation, for adult males, of weighted 
average minimum hourly wage rates or weighted average standard hours of work totals 
have been shown excluding this industry group. 


WAGE RATES INDEXES: WEIGHTING PATTERN, 31 DECEMBER 1970 


Weights for indusiry groups in each Siate, used in the compilation of weighted average miaimunt weekly and 
hourly wage rates, and weighted average standard hours of work, scaled to torals of 70,000. 





























Industry group N.S. W. Vic. | Qld S.A, | WA. Tas. Aust. 
ADULT MALES . 

Mining and quarrying. . 183 28 57 8 48 16 ©6340 
Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. },009 670 191 253 $0 49 2,267 

Textiles, clothing and footwear. 123 189 18 16 & 8 362 

Food, drink and tobacco. . 231 214 141 52 29 22 689 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc. . : 128 87 T4 24 348 19 470 

Paper, printing, etc. .- . . 11 $5 28 15 12 19 273 

Other manufacturing . ; ; 389 304 70 $4 55 18 920 

All manufacturing gfoups . . 1,99] 1,549 522 4452 232 135 4,581 
Budding and construction . ; 458 319 715 124 1E5 67 1,298 
Railway services. . ' . 183 $26 148 55 58 15 585 
Road and air transport . ; . 156 101 43 41 24 9 373 
Shipping and stevedoring ~— ; 95 | 58 44 32 20 18 267 
Communication. . . . 134 97 41 24 33 12 340 
Wholesale and retailtrade . $30 386 198 123 126 39 1,402 
Public authority (n.¢.i.) and com- 

munity and business services . | 62 45 19 28 5 250 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc. . . . . . 162 79 25 22 18 g 254 
Ail industry groups(a) , . 3,927 | 2,805 1,358 $95 69] 324 | 10,000 
All industry groups (excluding 

shipping and stevedoring}(a)} . 3,832 2,747 1,314 $63 671 306 9,733 

ADULT FEMALES 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. . 412 277 41 96 I$ 9 B50 
Textiles, clothing and footwear : $64 1,057 147 82 55 38 2,253 
Food, drink and tobacco . . 233 228 70 $3 29 25 642 
Other manufacturing =. . : 482 33% 76 67 25 12 { O04 
All manufacturing groups . . 141 1,900 344 238 128 88 4,749 
Transport and communication . 719 163 88 47 29 i 557 
Wholesale and retail trade. . 1,045 695 339 245 204 73 2,601 
Public authority {n.e.1.) and com- 

munity and business services . 433 304 ]46 58 79 15 1,025 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc. . . . : . 493 248 137 79 $2 29 5,068 
All industry groups(a). . . 4,171 3,310 1,054 727 4522 216 | 10,000 

(a) Excludes real. (6) Excludes rural: mining and quarrying: and building and construction. 
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The industry classification used in the current indexes, shown in the table on page 97, 
does not differ basically from the previous classification, the alterations being largely in the 
arrangement of groups. A comparison was given in Labour Report No. 47, page 23. The 
former Pastoral, agricultural, etc. group is not included in the current indexes and the 
domestic part of the group ‘Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc.” is excluded because 
of coverage difficulties. 


The minimum wage rates and standard hours of work used in the new indexes are for 
representative occupations within each industry and have been derived entirely from rep- 
resentative awards, determinations and agreements. Wage rates and index numbers for 
adult males are available at the end of each quarter for the period March 1939 to December 
1956, and at the end of each month from January 1957. Particulars for adult females have 
been compiled quarterly from March 1951 to June 1967 and monthly from July 1967. The 
index for adult males includes rates for 3,415 award designations. However, as some of these 
designations are operative within more than one industry, or in more than one State, the 
total number of individual award occupations is 2,313, For adult females the corresponding 
numbers are 1,100 and 515. By use of the industry and occupation weights derived from the 
surveys described above, these rates and hours were combined to give weighted averages for 
each industry group for each State and Australia. 


Because the indexes are designed to measure movements in prescribed minimum rates 


of ‘wages’ as distinct from ‘salaries’, those awards, etc. which relate solely or mainly to 
salary earners are excluded. 


In ascertaining from awards, etc., the wage rate for representative occupations, it was 
found in some cases that an occupation selected as representative in the base year (1954) did 
not exist in earlier years. In such cases another occupation with the same marginal rate of wage 
was chosen from the same award and variations in the wage rates for this occupation were 
taken to be representative for the earlier period. 


Since 1954 the industrial structure in Australia, and particularly in some States, has been 
undergoing a degree cf change which over 4 period is likely to have some effects on the 
indexes. Generally the effect of new or expanding industries on the indexes is not significant, 
because occupations in such industries can usually be covered by existing awards, and the 
wage rates for the new occupations conform very closely to those for existing occupations. 
Occasionally, however, an entirely new award is made to cover a new industry, and in 
such cases occupations from the new award are introduced into the indexes whenever such 
action is warranted by the number of employees in the industry. By these means it has been 
possible for the occupations in the indexes to be kept, as nearly as may be, continuously 
representative and for a high degree of comparability to be preserved over a long period. 


The particulars given in this chapter show variations in minimum weekly and hourly 
rates of wage and standard hours of work from year to year in each State and in various 
industry groups. The amounts should not be regarded as actual current averages but as 
indexes expressed in money and hour terms, indicative of trends. Neither the amounts nor 
the corresponding index numbers measure the relative level of wage rates or hours as between 
States. The proportion of employees covered by Commonwealth and State awards, etc, 
varies considerably between States. In addition, the proportions of employees engaged in the 
respective industries and occupations differ from State to State. Asa result there may be 
relatively wide differences between the weighted average wage rates in the several States. 


Weekly wage rates for adult males should not be compared with average weekly earnings 
per employed male unit shown on page 122, because the latter include the actual earnings 
of all wage earners and salaried employees (whether adult or junior, full-time or part-time, 
casual, etc.) in all industries. The figures of earnings are quarterly or annual averages and 
include, in addition to wages and salaries at award, etc. rates, overtime earnings, over-award 


and bonus payments, and payments made in advance or retrospectively during the periods 
specified. 


Tables showing particulars of wage rates and index numbers from 1939 (for adult males}, 
and 1951 (for adult females} to December 1970 will be found in sections Vi aad VII of the 
Appendix. Further particulars of wage rates and index numbers will be found in the statistical 
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bulletins, Minimum Wage Rates, March 1939 to June 1965 and Wage Rates indexes, June 
£965 to June 1968. Current figures are published in the monthly bulletin Wage Rates and 
Earnings. . 

In some cases, when awards, etc. are varied, the néw wage rates are made retrospective. 
Also there is generally an unavoidable, and sometimes considerable, delay in the receipt of 
notification of changes in wage rates in respect of the occupations included in the indexes. 
Because of these delays, etc. figures for July 1970 and subsequent months are subject to 
revision. 

In sections VITL and IX of the Appendix, particulars of award rates of pay and prescribed 
hours of work are given for a large number of the more important occupations in each 
indusiry group in Australia, 


3. Weekly wage rates, adult males 

(i) industry Groups, States. The following table shows the weighted average minimum 
weekly rates of wage, for a full week’s work, payable to adult male workers, at 31 December 
1970, together with corresponding index numbers in each of the principal industry groups. 


100 WAGES AND HOURS 
WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS 


31 DECEMBER 1970(a) 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime), as preseribed 
in awards, determinations and agreements, and index numbers of wage rates 

















Industry group N.LS.W.] Vie. | Qld SAL | W.A.- Tag. Aust. 
| 
RATES OF WAGE(S) 
(3) 
Mining and quarrying(<} . : 62 20 54.13 (4.11 48.17 54.29 $8.13 60.37 


Manufacturing-— 
Engineering, metuls, vehicles, ete. . 50.84 | 58.33 54.54 | 50.75 | 54.98 | 54.07 1 451.46 


Textiles, clothing and footwear . 50.79 50.91 $7.35 49.84 $4.00 48.43 $0.91 

Food, drink and tobacco. . §2.45 44.18 42.23 49 45 54.76 51.00 52.77 

Sawmitling, furniture, ete. . =. | 52.41 [| 49.49 | 53.58 | 50.04 | 54.65 | 48.94] 51.84 

Paper, printing, etc. . . : 55.16 |] 57.12 | 62.83 54.49 | 64.82 | 51.90] 56,71 

Other manufacturing . . . 52.84 | 51.60 | 52.16 58.42 53.68 | 49.76) 52.24 

All manufacturing groups. : 41.76 51.95 53.83 50.53 45.05 51.61 $2.07 
Building and construction ; . 56.76 | 59.61 52.51 55 43 57.49 | 55.6] 56.63 
Railway services . . . . $0.90 | 46.99 §5.44 ) 49,33 $3.16 | 32.73 $1.32 
Road ancl arr transport . - . 55.44 82.78 50,52 50.33 54.34 534.71 53.451 
Shipping und stevedoringld) . . 60.43 60.58 | 59.30 | 59.27 | 61.12 | 60.38 | 60.19 
Communication. : . . 67.40 | 67.49 | 66 88 | 67.04 | 6740 | 65.77 | 67.29 
Wholesale and retail trade . . 54 20) 52.79 55.13 50.06 55.13 $3.06 $3.63 
Public authority (0.¢c.1.) and ¢com- 

munity and business services ; 54.14] 53.10] 56.43 | 49.59 | 53.50] 58 83] 53.98 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

cle. . . . . . : $0.23 | 47.67 | 43 641 46.16 51.40 | 47.86 | 48.93 
All industry groupsta). : . 54.04 $3.38 54 94 51.76 55.73 54.10 $3.89 


INDEX NUMBERS 
(fase: Weighted Average Weekly Wape Rare, Australia, 1954 = 100) 


Mining and quarrying{e) . . 270.2) 191 71 227.0] 1706 195. 205 8) 213.8 
Manufacturimge— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. 180.0 181.7 193.1 177.9 


Textiles, clothing and footwear . 179.9 180.3 1#5.3 176.5 191. 
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191.4 182.2 
171 .E 180.3 


Food, drink and tobacco. . 185.7 191.8 184 9 175.1 193. . 186.8 

Sawmilling, Furniture, etc. . . F8S.6 175.2 189.7 |?7.2 193. )771.3 183.6 

Paper, printing, etc. . , . 195.353 | 202.3 | 222.5 192.9 | 229. 183.8 | 200.8 

Other manufacturing . . : 187.1 182.7 184.7 132.1 190. 176.2 185,09 

All manufacturing groups. . 183.3 183.4 190.6 178.9 194.9 ig. .7 {54.4 
Building and construction . . 201.0 211.) 185.9 196.3 203.6 19n.9 200.5 
Railway services . : . : 180,32 166 4 196.3 174.3 188.2 186.7 181.7 
Road and air transport . . . 196.3 /&6,9 178.9 178 2 192.4 [93.7 189.5 
Shipping and stevedoring(d) . . 214.0 714.5 210.9 209 .9 716.4 213.8 213.1 
Communication . . . : 238.6 2393 736.8 237.4 238.7 232.9 238.3 
Wholesale and retaslirsde . 191.9 186 9 ]95.2 177.3 195.2 187.9 189.9 
Public authority {n.c.i.) and ¢om- 

munity und business services ; 191.7 188.0 199.8 75 6 89 $ | 208.3 91.1 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc. . . . . . : 177.9 168.8 172.2 163.4 142.6 169.4 173.2 
All industry prowos(a) . ; . 191.3 139.0) 194 5 183.3 [97.3 91 5 190.8 

4 
(a) Excludes rural. Figures for months subsequent to June 1970 are subject to revision—see page 99. (6) The amounts 


shown should noi be regarded aa actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. 
(c) For mining, the average rates of wage are those prevailing at the poncipal mining centres in each State. They include 
lead bonuses, etc. d} Average rates of wage are for occupations other than masters, officers and engineers in the mer- 
chant marine service, and include value of keep, where supplied, 
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(ii) Summary, States, The following table shows, for each State and Australia, the weighted 
average minimum weekly rates of wage payable to adult male workers for a full week's 
work at the date specified. Index numbers with the weighted average for Australia for the 
year 1954 as base (= 100) are also shown. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(s) 


MWeighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a fuil week's work (excluding overtime), 


as prescribed in awards, determinations and agreements, and index aumbers of wage rates 


End of N.S. W, 


December 1939 . 


1945. 
1950 . 
1955. 
1960 , 


1964 . 
1965 . 
1966 . 
1967 . 
1968 . 


19469—January . 


February. 
March 
April 
May 

June 


July 
August 
September 
October . 
November 
December 


1970—January . 


February. 
March 
April 
May 

June 


July 

August . 
September 
Ckxtober . 
November 
December 


19.01 
12.25 
20.62 
30.52 
36.28 


40.27 
41.08 
43.27 
45.35 
49,46 


49.75 
49.92 
50.04 
50.06 
50.11 
50.24 


+ * 50.35 
» | 50.39 

* 30,44 

» | 50.52 
50.64 

32.38 


52.41 
52.57 
32.61 
52.62 
52.79 
52.85 


52.96 
53.12 
53.22 
53.38 
54.00 
54.04 


Vic. 


RATES OF WAGE) 


9.71 
12.11 
20.18 
29.56 
34.99 


39,47 
40.34 
42.78 
44.59 
43 86 


49,02 
49.06 
49,10 
49.24 
49.36 
49.45 


49.62 
49.65 
49.66 
49.70 
50.04 
51.73 


31.73 
51.79 
31.79 
51,88 
52.23 
52.24 


52.64 
52.99 
33.14 
53.18 
53.32 
53.38 


Qld 


(3) 


9.94 
11.81 
19.352 
28.35 
35.07 


49.22 
41.66 
43.56 
45.55 
49.01 


49.06 
49.08 
49.21 
49.29 
49.40 
49.64 


49.83 
49.33 
50.13 
50.17 
50.21 
51.91 


51.91 
51.96 
31.98 
51.98 
52.22 
52.76 


53.25 
53.74 
54.03 
54.15 
54.73 
54.94 


| 
| 


S.A. 


9.4] 
11.60 
19.79 
28.50 
34.22 


38.69 
39.48 
41.75 
43.79 
48.23 


48.33 
48.35 
43.39 
43.41 
48.45 
48.64 


48.85 
AB .86 
48.87 
48.89 
43.95 
50.69 


50.70 
50.76 
50.76 
50.82 
51.03 
51.07 


51.17 
31.35 
51.44 
51.63 
51.71 
51.76 





W.A. 


10.05 
12.03 
20.06 
30,01 
35.8] 


38.82 
4049 
A438 
45.08 
47.72 


A? 96 
47.98 
48,00 
48 .36 
A851 
48.33 


48.81 
49.10 
49.15 
49 17 
50.03 
50.69 


50.69 
50.75 
50.78 
50.84 
$1.06 
51.09 


ST .40 
$1.52 
51.66 
54.35 
54.74 
55.73 





Tas. 


9.22 
11.56 
19.30 
29 36 
33.15 


39.69 
40.73 
43.27 
45.31 
43.98 


49.05 
49.13 
49.13 
49.17 
49 28 
49.45 


49,95 
49.96 
50.31 
50.32 
50.33 
52.09 


52.00 
52,19 
$2.22 
52.22 
32.58 
52.62 


53.18 
$3.26 
53.29 
53.79 
53.90 
54.10 





Aust. 


9.83 
12.06 
20.20 
29.70 
35.50 


39.65 
40.76 
43.05 
45.00 
48.98 


49.18 
49.27 
49.55 
49.43 
49.49 
49 66 


49.82 
49.86 
49.95 
50.00 
50.21 
51.85 


51.86 
$1.97 
51.99 
32.03 
52.27 
52.38 


$2.65 
52.91 
53.04 
53.43 
53.75 
53.89 





{a} Excludes roral. Figures for months subsequeni to June 1970 are subject to revision—-see page 99. 


{>} The 


amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but a5 indexes expressed in rooney terms, indicative of 


trends. 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(e)—continued 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtinte), as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and agreements, and index numbers of wage rates 





End of— N.5.W. Vic. | Qld | S.A. W.A, 














Tas. | Awat. 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Welghted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100) 








December 1939 . ' . 33.4 34.4 33.2 33.3 35.6 32.6 34.8 
" 1945 . . : 43.4 42.9 41.8 41. 42.6 40.9 42.7 
" 1950 . . . 73.9 71.4 69.1 70.1 71.0 76. | 71.5 
” 1955 . * . 108.1 14.7 100.4 100.9 106.3 104.1) 105.2 
» 1960 . . ' 128.5 123.9 124.2 121.2 $26.8 124.5 125.7 
“ 1964 . * : 142.6 139.8 138.9 137.0 137.5 140.5 140.4 
1 1965 . ; . 145.5 142.8 147.5 139.8 143.4 144.2 144.3 
» «=: 1966. . . 153.2 151.5 154.2 147.8 153.6 153.2 132.4 
- 1967 . . : 160.6 157.9 161.3 153.1 159.6 14).4 159.3 
” 1968 . ' : 175.1 173.9 173.5 170.8 |, 169.0 173.4 173.4 

1969-——January . ' . 176.2 173.6 173.7 17h.1 169.8 173.7 174.1 

February. . . 176.8 173.7 173.8 171.2 169.9 174.0 174.4 
Match . . . 177.2 173.9 174.2 71.3 170.0 174.0 174.7 
April. . . 177.2 174.3 174.5 171.4 71.3 174.1 175.0 
May ‘ . . 177.4 174.4 174.9 171.5 171.8 174.5 175.2 
June . . HTT .9 175.2 175.3 172.2 171.8 175.1 175.8 
July . Oe 178.3 175.7 176.4 173.0 172.8 176.9 176.4 
August . . . 178.4 175.8 176.5 173.0 173.9 176.9 176.6 
September . ' 178.6 175.8 177.5 173.0 174.0 173.1 176.9 
October . . . 178.9 176.9 177.6 173.1 174.1 178.1 77.9 
November . . 179.3 177.2 177.8 173.3 77.3 178.2 177.8 
December . . 185.5 183.2 183.8 179.5 179.5 184.1 183.6 
1970—January . * . 183.6 183.2 183.8 179.5 179.3 184.1 i83.6 
February. . . 186.2 183.4 184.0 179.7 9.7 184.8 184.0 
March... . . 186.3 183.4 184.0 179.7 179.8 184.9 184.1 
April. . . 186.3 183.7 184.0 179.9 160.0 184.9 184.2 
May : . ' 186.9 184.9 184.9 180.7 180.8 186.2 185.1 
June . . ' Fe}. 1 183.0 156.8 $30.8 180.9 186.3 185.5 
July . * . 187.5 136.4 188.6 181.2 182.6 188.3 186.4 
August . . 188.1 187.6 190.3 181.8 182.4 188.6 S74 
September * ' 188.4 188.2 191.3 182.1 182.9 188.7 187.8 
October . :; ' 189.7 188.3 191.7 182.8 192.4 190.5 189 2 
November . . 191.2 188.8 193.8 183.1 193.8 190.8 199 9 
December : . 191.3 189.0 194.3 183.3 197.3 191.5 [oO 8 


{a} Excludes rural. Figures for months subsequent to July 1970 are subject to revision—see page 94, 


(lil) industry groups, Australia. The following table shows for Australia the weighted 
average minimum weekly rates of wage for each industry group, for all manufacturing groups 
and for all groups combined, except rural. Corresponding index numbers are also given with 
the weighted average for all groups for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 
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WEEELY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS,(a) AUSTRALIA 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime}, as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and agreements, and index numbers of wage rates 





r 


End of December— 


Industry group : 
999 | 1950 | 1955 | 1960 | 1965 | 1969 | 1970 


RATES OF WAGE(6) 
($) 


Mining and quartrying{e) : ; 10.99) 25.96 |] 36.68 | 41.4 48.54) 58.93 | 60.37 

Manufacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 9.98 ¢ 20.17 | 29.48 | 35.02 + 39.71 50.84 | 51.46 
Textiles, clothing and footwear. 9.31 19.74 | 28.50 | 34.04] 38.62 | 48.18 | 50.91 
Food, drink and tobacco. . 9.91 ( 20.14 | 29.58 | 35.22 | 40.53 | $0.28 | $2.77 
Sawmilling, furniture, etc. . . 9.73 1 19.60 | 28.88 | 34.62 | 39.55 | 49.93 | 51.84 
Paper, printing, etc. . . . 10.46) 21.42 | 31.25 1 37.92 | 43.09 | 55.68 | 456.71 
Other manufacturing . . ' 9.641 19.76 | 29.13 | 34.72 |] 39.71 4.05 | 32.24 


All manufacturing groups . . 9.87 | 20.08 | 29.4) 35.95 39,92 | 50.62 | 52,07 





Building and construction —. . 9.92 | 19.86 | 29.55 | 35.75 |] 41.42 | 53.13 | 56.63 
Railway services - . ; . 9.45 | 19.58 |' 29.09 | 34.65 | 39.91 | 49.65] 51.32 
Road and air transport . . . 9,91 19.79 29.42 35.25 49.69 51.34 33.51 
Shipping and stevedoring{d) . ; 9.10) 19.66 ] 27.69 ; 34.46] 39.79 | $5.67 | 66.19 
Cammunication . . . 9.78 | 21.93 | 31.65 | 38.49 | 47.45 | 64.40 | 67.29 


Wholesale and retail trade. . 9.85 | 20.08 | 29.78 | 35.71 | 40.54] 51.00] 53.63 
Public authority {n.e.i.) and com- 

munity and business services . 9.19 | 19.21 | 28.98 | 34.81 | 40.27 | 52.53 | $3.98 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, ; 

etc. . ' : . ' . 9.41) 19.23 | 28.36 | 33.73 | 38.55 | 47.23] 48.93 


All industry groups(a) . . - | 9.83; 20.20 |] 29.70 | 35.50 | 40.76 | 51.83 | 53.89 








INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 m 100) 





Mining and quarryine(c} ; . 38.9 91.9 129.9 146.8 | 171.9 | 208.7 | 213.8 
Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 45.3 7l.4 1 104.4 | 124.0) 140.6] 180.0] 182.2 

Textiles, clothing and fooiwear 33.0 69.9 | 100.9) 120.5) 136.7 | 170.6] 180.3 

Food, drink and tobacco. : 35.1 71.3 104.7 124.7 143.5 178.0 186.8 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc. . . 34.5 69.4) 102.3 122.6 / 140.0 176.8 133.6 

Paper, printing, etc. . . . 37.0 75.9) WtO.7) 134.3 132.6) 97.1 |] 200.8 

Other manufacturing . . . 34.1 70.0 | 103.2) 122.9) 140.6] [77.2] 185.0 

All manufacturing groups . . 34.9 TL.L | 104.1 | d24.1 ] 40.4] 179.2] [84,4 
Building and construction ~~. . 35.1 70.3 | 104.6 [ 126.6] 146.6] 188.1 | 200.5 
Railway services . . . . 33.5 69.3) 103.0) 122.7 ] 141.3 ] 175.8 | 18i.7 
Road and air transport . . . 35.1 70.1) 104.2] 124.8 | 144.1] T8L.8 |] 189.5 
Shipping and stevedoring(d) . . 32.2 69.6 93.1 122.0 | 149.9 197.1 213.1 
Communication. . . 34.6 75.5] 112.1 136.3 |] 168.01 228.01 238.3 
Wholesale and retail trade. . 34.9 71.1 105.4 | 126.47 143.53 180.67 189.9 
Fublic authority (1.e.1.) and com- 

munity and business services ; 32.5 68.0] 102.6 ) 123.24 142.6) 186.0] 191.1 
Amusement, hotels, personal service 

etc. . . . . . 33.3 63.1 100.4] 119.4 136.5 | 167.2) 173.2 


Ail industry groups({a) . . . 34.6 71.5 | 105.2 | 125.7 | 144.3 183.5 | 190.8 





(a) Exchades rural. Figures for months subsequent to Fune 1970 are subject to revision—see page 99. (+) The 

amounts shown should not be regarded a3 actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of 

(c) For mining, the average rates of wage are those prevailing at the principal mining centres m each State. They 

include lead bonuses, etc. = (e'})- Average rates of wage are for occupations other than masters, officers and engincers in the 
merchant marine service, and include the value of keep, where supplied. 
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(iv) Components of wage rate. A dissection of weighted average minimum weekly wage 
rates for adult males into the three components of the minimum wage, i.e. basic wage, 
margin and loading, was compiled for months to June 1967 and published in previous issues 
of the Labour Report. Compilation of averages of components for months subsequent ot 
June 1967 was not possible because of the decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission to eliminate basic wages and margins from its awards (see page 182). 


(v) Commonwealth awards, etc. and State awards, etc. Weighted average minimum weekly 
wage rates for adult males covered by Commonwealth awards, etc. and for those covered 
by State awards, etc, (as defined below) are shown separately for Australia in the following 
table. Figures for each State are shown in section VI of the appendix. For the purpose of 
this dissection Conunonweaith awards, efc. include awards of, or agreements registered with, 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, and determinations of the 
Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator; and State awards, etc. include awards or deter- 
minations of, or agreements registered with, State industrial tribunals together with certain 
unregistered agreements where these are dominant in the particular industries to which they 
refer, 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, AUSTRALTIA(a) 
COMMONWEALTH AND STATE AWARDS, ETC.(6) 


Weighted average tintmnam weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime), as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and agreements 








(3) 
Common-| state | All Common-| state | Ail 
End of— Awards, | Awards, End of— Awards, | Awards. 
Awards, |“ stc.(5) etc Awards, | stctb) 
etc.(b) . ‘ etc.(5) cl enc. 
December— 1969— 
1939 . . 9.70 9.98 August . 50.08 49.63 49.86 
1945 . . 12.07 12.05 September . 50.68 49. 80 49.95 
1955 . . 23.40 36.02 October. 50,10 49.88 50.00 
1960 . . 35.14 35.88 November . 506.19 50.23 50.21 
December . 52.08 51.60 51.85 
1966 . . 42,77 43.35 
1967 . . 4477 45.24 iS 7}— 
1968 . . 49.39 43, 54 January  . 52.08 51.63 51,86 
1969 . . 52.08 51.60 February. 52.18 51.75 51.97 
1970 . . 53.33 54.50 March ' 52.18 51.79 51.99 
April . . 52.19 51.86 42.03 
May . 52.48 52.04 $2.27 
1969— June . . 52.5] 52.24 52.38 
January . 49 47 46.86 
February . 49 54 48.98 July . . 52.76 $2.53 52.65 
March ' 49.55 49,42 August . §2.94 52.86 52.91 
April . ; 49.57 49.28 September . 53,04 53.04 33.04 
May . . 49.64 49,33 October. 53.13 53.76 53.43 
June . . 49.85 49.46 November . 53,27 54,27 53.75 
July . . 50.05 A9.5? December . $3.33 34.50 53.89 








{a} Exctudes rural, The amounts shown should sot be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in 
money terms, indicative of trends. Figures for months subsequent to June 1970 are subject to revision-—see page 99. 
(6) For definitions se¢ text above. 
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4. Weekly wage rates, adult females © . 
G) Industry groups, States. The following table shows the weighted average minimum 


weekly rates of wage payable to adult female workers, for a full week’s work, at 31 December 
1970 in each of the principal industry groups. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS,{(a) 
31 DECEMBER 1970 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a fuil week's work (excluding overtime), as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and agreements, and index numbers of wage rates 





Industry group Nsw. Vic. | Qld S.A. Aust, 











WA. i Tas. 








RATES OF WAGE()) 
(® 





Mannufacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc... | 40.87 | 40.12 | 40.65 | 37.62 | 39.84 / 39.460] 40.22 
Textiles, clothing and fooiwear . 37.01 | 36.19 | 37.14] 36.68 | 37.61] 34.11 | 36.359 


Food, drink and tobacco. . 39.48 ) 37.38 | 38.10 | 35.25 | 36.69 | 36.54) 37.98 

Other manufacturing . . , 37.93 | 37.50 | 40.06 | 35.61 38.32 | 35.44 | 37.78 

All manufacturing groups . : 38.32 | 37.14 | 38.39 | 36.49 | 37.82 | 35.65 | 37.68 
Transpert and communication . | 43.87 | 43.05 | 44.74 | 43.62 | 45.34 | 47.02 | 43.89 
Wholesale and retail trade . | 44.04) 41.08 | 42.29 | 37.46 | 41.21 39.67 | 42.05 
Public authority (n.¢.i.} and com- 

munity and business services . | 42.46) 42.30] 4L.79 | 37.27 | 38.91 | 42.10 | 41.75 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc. . ; . . . . 39.38 | 35.86 | 37.88 | 34.64] 399.54] 36.18 | 37.94 


All industry groups(a) - . . 49.59 | 38.64] 40.58 37.14 40.00 | 38.13 39.6] 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Austratia, 1954 = 100) 





Manufacturing— ; 
Engineering, metals, vebicles, etc... | 205.3 | 201.5 | 204.2; 189.0) 200.1 | 198.9 | 202.6 
Textiles, clothing and footwear. | 185.9] 181.8! ° 186.5] 184.3] 188.9 | 171.3] 183.8 
Food, drink andtobacco . .| 198.3 | 187.8{| 191.4| 177.1 | 184.3] 183.6] 190.8 
Other manufacturing . . : 190.5 | 188.4] 201.2 | 178.9 | 192.5 | 178.0 / 189.7 
All manufacturing groups . . | 192.5 | 186.6| 192.9} 183.3. 190.0] 179.1] 189.3 

Teansport and communication . | 220.4] 216.2 | 224.7] 219.1 | 227.8| 236:2| 220.5 


Wholesale and retail trade 


- | 221.2 | 206.3 | 212.4} 188.1 | 207.0 | 199.3 | 211.2 
Public authority (.¢.1.) and com- 


munity and business services . 213.3 | 212.5 | 209.9 187.2 195.5 | 211.5 | 209.7 
Anmmsement, hotels, personal Service, yoo , 

etc. . . . . . . 197.8 | 180.1 190.3 174.0 | 198.6 | 186.3 | 190.6 
All industry groups{a)} : . | 203.9 194, 7 203.8 | 186.4 | 200.9 191 5 | 198.9 





Excludes rural; mining and quarrying; and building end construction. The figures are aubject to revision —see page 
99,0 (b) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, bol as indexes expressed in money terms, 
indicative oF trends, 
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(ii), Summary, States, The following table shows the weighted average minimum weekly 
rates of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week's work in each State and Aus- 
tralia at the dates specified. Index numbers with the weighted average wage for Australia 
for the year 1954 as base (= 100) are also shown. This series has not been compiled for the 
years prior to 195]. 


WEEELY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS(a) 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime), as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and agreements, and index numbers of wage rates 














End of— N.S. W, Vie. Qid | S.A. | W.A, | Tas. : Aust. 
RATES OF WAGE(6) 
(#) 

December 1951 . . _ 1 17.23 17.22 16.12 17.02 16.25 16.56 17.03 
” 1955 . . . | 20.97 21.04 19.42 20.18 19.78 20.00 20.69 
‘ 1960 . ' .| 26.12 24.66 23.93 24.29 25.12 23.84 25.17 
‘ 1965 . . . | 29.93 28.46 29.97 27.75 28 .70 27.94 29.19 
” 1966 . . . | 31.52 30.06 30.53 29.42 30.72 29.80 30.70 
1 1967 . : . | 33.29 32.04 32.71 31.32 32.901 31.62 32.57 
‘9 1968... .| 35.53 34.52 34.70 33.60 34.13 33.46 34.85 

1969—IJanuary . . - |) 36.35 34.54 34.70 33.63 34.15 33.49 35.21 

February =. . | 36.54 34.58 34.70 33.69 34.15 33.58 35.30 
March . ~  « t 3678 34,59 34.96 43.69 34.19 33.5% 35.43 
April. . . | 36.95 34,61 34.96 33.73 34.66 33.63 35.54 
May . . . | 36.95 34.61 34.98 33.73 34.66 33.75 35.54 
June oo - 36.95 34.61 35.22 33.74 34.66 33.75 35.57 
July . . . | 37.15 34.66 35.36 34.27 34.69 33.75 35.72 
August. . . . | 37.40 35.00 35.58 34.41 35.45 33.84) 36.02 
September . . 37.49 35.03 36.25 34.41 35.49 35.47 36.14 
October . . . | 37.50 35.21 36.45 34,58 35.62 35.63 36.28 
November ' . | 37,54 35.97 36.50 34.63 36.39 35,75 46.60 
December . . | 38.69 37.08 37.64 35.76 36.68 36.94 37.69 
1970—January . . . | 38.84 37.24 37.87 35.88 36.89 37.19 37.85 
February. ‘ : 39.3) 37.51 37.93 36,25 36.90 37.27 38.18 

' March . . . + 39.37 37.57 37.99 36.33 36.90 37.31 38.23 
‘ April =. . . | 39.37 | - 37.58 38.08 36.33 36.93 aT 38.25 
May’ . . . | 39.37 37.35 38.13 36.35 37.09 37.3) 38.36 
June . . ’ ..) 39.40. 37.85 38.18 36.35 37.14 37.31 38 .38 
July . ' . | 39.49 38.09 38.46 36.41 37.15 37 64 38.53 

‘ Avupust . . . | 39.52 38.41 38.47 36.47 37.56 37.64 38.58 
September . . | 39.55 38.12 38.38 36.48 37.71 37.644 38.65 
October . * » | 39.58 33.12 38.89 36.85 38.91 37.7 38.75 
November . . | 46.53 38.55 40.52 37 Od 40.00 37.84 39.54 
December ' . | 40.59 38.64 40.58 37.14 40.00 38.15 39.61 








(a) Exciudes rural; mining and q : and building and construction. Figures for months subsequent to June 1970 
‘are subject to revision—wtee page 99. () amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as 
indexes expressed io Money terms, indicative of trends. 


ao. 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS(a)—continued 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime), as prescribed 
ia awards, determinations and agreements, and index numbers of ware rates 


End of—. 





SA. W.A. Tas. | Aust. 





NSW. | Vic. | Qld 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 954 = 100) 


December 1951 . ' . $6.6 86.5 $1.0 $5.5 81.6 £3.2 85.6 
" 1955. : - 105.3 105.7 97.6 101.3 99.3 100.5 103.9 
bs 1960 . . ' 131.2 123.9 120.2 122.0 126.2 120.0 126.4 
_ 1965 . . . 150.4 143.0 146.5 139.4 144.1 140.4 146.2 
- 1966 . . : 158.3 151.0 153.4 147.8 154.3 149.7 154.2 
” 1967 . ' , 167.2 160.9 164.3 (57.3 160.8 148.8 163.6 
- 1968 . . ' 178.5 173.4 174.3 163.8 171.4 168.1 175.0 

969—January . ' ; 182.6 173.5 174.3 168.9 171.5 168.2 176.8 

February . . 183.5 173.7 174.3 169.2 17175 168.7 177.3 
March. . . 184.7 173.7 175.6 169.2 171.7 163.7 178.0 
April. ; . 185.6 173.8 175.6 169.4 174.1 168.9 178.5 
May . ; . 185.6 173.9 175.7 169.5 174.1 169.5 178.5 
June . 17, 185.6 173.9 176.9 169.45 174.1 169.5 178.7 
July . . . 186.6 174.1 177 .6 172.1 174.2 169.5 179.4 
August . ' . 187.9 175.8 178.7 172.8 178.1 169.8 189.9 
September . . 137.9 176.0 182.1 172.8 178.3 178.1 181.5 
October . : ; 188.4 176.9 183.1 173.7 178.9 179.0. 182.2 
November . ; 188.6 180.7 183.3 174.0 182.8 179.6 183.9 
Pecember . ; 194.4 186.2 189.0 179.3 184.2 185.6 189.3 
1970—Jaguary . . ' 195.1 187.0 199.2 189.2 185.3 186.8 190.1 
February : . 197.5 188.4 190.5 182.1 184.4 187.2 191.8 
March . . ; 197.8 188.7 190.8 182.5 185.4 (87.4 192.1 
April . ' , 197.8 188.8 191.3 182.5 185.5 187.4 193.1 
May . . ; 197.8 190.1 191.6 (82.6 186.3 187.4 192.7 
June . . : 197.9 190.1 191.8 182.6 186.5 187.4 192.8 
July . . of, 198 .4 191.3 193.2 182.9 186.6 189.1 193.6 
August . . . 198.5 191.4 193.2 183.2 138.7 189.1 193.8 
September . : 198.7 191.5 195.3 183.2 189.4 189.1 194.1 
October . . ' 198.8 191.45 195.3 185.1 195.4 189.4 194.7 
November . . 203.6 193.6 203 .6 186.0 200.9 190.3 198.6 
December . . 203.9 194.1 203.8 186.5 200.9 191.5 198.9 





(a) Exclades rural; mining and quarrying; and building and construction. Figures for months subsequent to June 1970 
are subject to revision see page 99, 
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(iii) Industry Groups, Australia. The following table shows for Australia the weighted 
average minimum weekly rates of wage for each of the industry groups in which the number 
of females is significant, for all manufacturing groups and for all groups combined, at the 
dates specified. Corresponding index numbers are also given with the weighted average wage 
for all groups for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 


WEERLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS,(a) AUSTRALIA 


Meighted avernge mintmum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (exctiding overtime), as prescribed ta 
awards, determinations and agreements, and index munbers of wage rates 





End of December— 
Industry group 
193! : 1955 | 1960 | 1965 1969 | 1970 


RATES GF WAGE(S5) 


($) 

Manufacluring— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. . 17.09 20.65 24,98 28.56 37.05 40, 22 

Textiles, clothing and footwear . 17.12 20.09 24.07 a7. 34,76 36.59 

Food, drink and tobacco . . 16.58 20.68 | 24.63 28 29 36.09 37.98 

Other manufacturing. . . 16.88 26.36 24.80 28.44 36.66 37.78 

All manufacturing groups —s.. . 16.99 2.33 24.46 27.88 45.75 37.68 
Transport and communication . : 17.75 21.38 26.02 31.43 40.86 43.89 
Wholesale and retail trade. . . 17.11 21.30 26.36 30.59 39.84 42.05 
Public authority (n.e.1.} and community 

and business services . . 17.01 20.97 35.78 40. 64 40.44 41.75 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc, . . . . ; 16.68 20.17 24.50 28.23 46.7 | 47.94 


All industry groups(e) . . . 17.03 20.69 25.17 29.10 37.68 39.61 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954 = 100} 





Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. . 85.9 103.7 $25.5 143.5 186. f 202.0 

Textiles, clothing and footwear - £6,.0 100.9 120.9 136.9 174.4 183.8 

Food, drink and tobacco . 83.3 103.9 123.7 142.1 181.3 190.8 

Other manufacturmgz . °. ; 84.8 102.3 124.6 142.9 184. | 189.7 

All manufacturing groups —. . 85.4 192.1] 122.9 140.0 179.6 189.3 
Transport and communication. . 89.2 107.4 130.7 157.9 205.3 220,5 
Wholesale and retail trade. . . $5.9 107.0 132.4 153.6 200. 1 211.2 
Public authority (n.¢i.) and com- 

muniiy and business services . : 85.4 105.3 129.5 153.9 293.2 209.7 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc. . . . , . 83.8 101.3 123.4 141.8 184.4 190.6 
AML industry groups(a) . . ' 85.6 103.9 126.4 $46.2 189.3 198.9 








fa} Excludes rural; mining and quartying: and building and construction. Figures for months subsequent to June 1970 
are subject to revision—see page 99. ais ¢ amounts shown should not be regarded a3 actual current averages, but as 
indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. 


5. Hourly wage rates 


(i) Adult males, (a) Industry groups, States. The following table shows the weighted 
average minimum hourly rates of wage payable to adult male workers at 31 December 1970, 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS 
31 DECEMBER 197(Xa) 


Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates 

















Industry group | N.S.W. | Vic. | Old | S.A. W.A. Tas. Aust, 
RATES OF WAGE(S) 
(cents) . 
Mining and quarrying(c) . . | 165.51 | 135.32 | $64.64 | 120.42 | 144.87 | 146.94 | 157.87 


Manutfacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. | 127-10 | 128.31 | 136.35 | 125.63 | 137.45 | 135.17 | 128.66 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . | 126.99 | 127.27 | 150.86 | 124.67 | 134.99 | 120.81 | 127,27 


Food, drink and tobacco. » | 931.30 | 135.45 | 130.57 | 29.63 | 136.91 | 127.50 | 131.98 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc. . . | 331.04 | 123.71 | 133.94 | 125.90 | 436.62 | 1232.34 ] 129.60 

Paper, printing, etc. . . . | 137.97 | 143.01 | 157.07 | 136.22 |] 165,33 | 129.75 | 141.95 

Other manufacturing . * . | $32.10 | 129.12 | 130.40 | 128.85 | 133.90 | 124.51 | 136.65 

All manufacturing groups . . | 129.41 | 129.87 | 134,58 | 126.37 | 137.69 | 129.03 | £30.21 
Building and constriction —. . | 141.89 | 149.03 | 139.27 | 338.57 | $43.73 | 139,02 | 141.57 
Railway services - . ; . | 127,24 1 117.58 | 138.60 | 123,09 | 132.89 | L3E.82 | 128,34 
Road and air transport . ; . | 138.60 | 131.94 | 126.29 | 125.83 1 135.84 | 136.79 1 133.79 
Communication. . . | 168.50 | 168.98 | 167.20 | 169.32 | 168.50 | 166.11 | °168.43 
Wholesale and retailtrade . | 135.50 | 1351.97 | 137.81 | 125.16 | 137.82 | 132.64 | 134.08 
Public authority (f.c.i.} and com- 

munity and business services . | 138.03 | 136.39 | 142.78 | 126.40 | 135.18 | 149.36 | 137.52 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc. , . * ‘ ; . | 125.58 | 119.18 | 121.61 | 115.40 | 128.49 | 119.64 | 122.31 


Ail industry groupie). . » | 135.22 | 1355.18 | 197.25 | 128.83 | 159.48 | 134.47 | 134.61 








— 


INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Austratia, 1954 = 100) 





Mining and quarcrying(c) “ . | 233.9 | 91.37] 232.7 | 170.2 | 204.8 | 207.7 ] 223.1 


Manulacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 179.6 181.4 192.7 177.6 194.3 191.1 181.8 


Textiles, clothing and footwear . 175.8 179.9 |: 185.0 ] 176.1 190.8 170.8 179.9 

Food, drink and tobacco. ' F&S.6 191.4 184.5 174.7 193.5 180.2 | 186.5 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc. . . 185.2 ] 174.9 |] 189.3 | t76.8 | 193.1 172.9 | 183.2 

Paper, printing, ¢fc. . . . 194.9 | 202.1 227.0 192.5 | 233.7 183.4 ¢ 200.6 

Other manufacturing . . . 186.7 182.5 | 184.3 182.1 189.3 176.0 4 184.7 

All manufacturing groups . . | 182.9 | 183.6 | 190.2 | 178.6 | 194.6} 182.4 | 184.0 
Building and construction «sw | 200.6] 210.6 | 185.5 ) 195.9 | 203.1 196.5 | 200.1 
Railway services . J) 79.8] 6627719559 | 174.0 | 187.8 | 186.3] 181.4 
Road and air transport . ; _| 195.9 | 186.5 | 178.5 | 177.8 | 192.0) 193.3 | 189.1 
Communiéation. ; ; . 238.2) 238.8 | 236.3] 239.3 | 238.2) 234.8 | 238.1 
Wholesale and retail trad ; . 191.5 186.5 | 194.8 176.9 | 194.8 | 187.5] 189.5 
Public authority (ne.i.} and com- 

munity and business services. 195.1 192.38 201.8 178.7 191.1 211.1 194.4 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 

etc. . . ; ; . . 177.5 | 168.4) W71.9 | 163.1 181.6 | 169.1 172.9 


All industry groups(e} . . 191.1 188.2) 193.9 | 182.1 197.1 190.9) 190.2 


(a) Excludes rural; and shipping and stevedoring. The former ts not included in the Wrage Rates Indexes and for the 
lawer definite particulars for the computation of hourly wage rates are not available. The figures are subject to revision— 
see page 99, {6} The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexes expressed in 
money lenms, indicative of trends. {¢c) For mining, thé average rates of wage are those prevailing at the principal mining 
centres in cach State. They include lead bonuses, etc. 
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(b}) Summary, States. The following table shows the weighted average minimum hourly 
rates of wage payable to adult males in each State and Australia at the dates specified. Index 
numbers are also given for each State with the weighted average wage for Australia for the 
year 1954 as base (= 100). 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(a) 
Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable and index aumbers of hourly rates 

















End of N.S. W. | Vic. Qld | S.A, | W.A, Tas. Aust. 
RATES OF WAGE(6} 
(cents) 

December 1939 . . . 22.90 22.03 22.9] 21.71 22.62 20.95 22.42 
” 1945 . . . 28 .O3 2? .54 327,19 26,43 27.36 26.42 27.54 
- 1950. 27 51.63 $0.48 48.83 49,53 $0.29 49.52 50.58 
" 1955 . . . 76.57 74.06 71.02 71.40 75,42 73.71 74.47 
- 1960 . . . 90.91 87.57 87.79 85.61 89.89 $5.08 88.92 
" 1965 . . . 102.91 100.95 104,35 93.78 101.56 102.11 102.07 
. 1966 . . : 108.40 | 107.08 109.09 | 104.47 | 108.84] 108.53 107.81 
” 1967 . . . 113.32 | 111.58 | 114.08 | 109.458 Li3.10 | 113.65 112.59 
i” 1968 . . . 123.68 127.08 322.38 120.39 | 119.48 | 122.85 122.44 

1969—January . . . j24.42 122.49 122.51 120.65 120,09 123.046 122,94 

February . . 124.85 122.6! 122.57 120.69 120.14 | 123.29 | 123.17 
March . . . 125.16 122.71 122.90 | 120,78 120.19 123.29 | 123.37 
April . ' ' 1325.20 | 123.05 123.11 120.84 | 121.913 $ «123.39 | 123.58 
May . . . 125.28 | 123.05 123,31 120.84 | 121.41 123.49 )23.67 
June ' . ' 125.61 123.60 ; 123.92 121.35 121.45 123.96 | 124,10 
July . : . 125.79 123.89 124.354 121.87 122.11 124.37 124.41 
August . . : 125.88 123.97 | 124.36 121.84 | 122.86 | 124.39 124.52 
September : ‘ 126,02 124.0) 125.11 121.89 122.98 125.34 124.73 
October . ' : 126.71 124.11 125.21 121.93 123.03 125.34 | 124.86 
November . . 126,53 124.96 | 125,31 122.09 125.38 125.38 125.4] 
December . : 130.87 | 129.18 129.57 | 126.48 126.84 129.55 129.51 
1970—January . . ; 330.96 | 129.18 | 129.57 | 126.46) 126.84] 179.55] 129.454 
February . . 131.38 129,36 1279.70 | 126.61 126.99 | 130.07 | 129.82 
March . . . 131.47 129.36 | 129.74 126.63 127.06 | 130.13 129,87 
April ' . . 131.451 129.59 | 1279.74 | 126.77 127.24 130.14 £29.97 
May . . . 131.70 | 130.26 | 130.03 127.00 | 127.47 130,45 130.32 
June . : ' 131.85 130.28 131.42 | 127.10 | 127.56 130.54 130.59 
July . . . 132.13 $31.30 | 133.70 | 127.34 428.37 132.04 | 131.29 
August . 132.91 132.18 134,14 127.82 128 .68 132,34 132.10 
September ' 133.13 132.57 | 134.86 |] 128.05 | 128.99 132.42 | 132.44 


November ’ 135.12 | 133.02 | 136.68 | 128.70) 136.93 | 133.94 134.25 


October . . . | 134.06 | 132.67 | 135.19] 128.52] 135.92 133.66] 133,44 
December . 35.22 5 ES3.08 | W97.23 | 128.83 ) 159.48 | 134.47 | 134.61 








(a) Excludes rural; and shipping and stevedoring. The former is not included in the Wage Rates Indexes and for the 
latter definite particulars for the computation of hourly wage rates afe not available. Figures for months subsequent to 
June 1970 are subject to revision—see page 99. = (6) Fhe amountsshown should not be regarded as actual current averages, 
bul a3 iadexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(a)}—continned 
Weighted average minimum hourty rates payabie and index numbers of hourly rates 





+ 


End of— Qid 





nsw. | Vic. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 











INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Austrailia, 1954 =— 100) 





December 1939. . : 37.4 41.1 32.4 30.0 32.0 29.6 31.7 
- i945 . . . 39.6 38.9 38.4 37.4 38.7 37.3 38.9 
+ 1950. . . 73.0 71.4 69.0 70.0 71.7 70.0 71.5 
- 1955 . . . 108.2 104.7 100.4 100.9 106.6 104.2 105.3 
- 1960. . . 128.5 123.8 124.1 121.0 127.1 124.5 125.7 
+ 1965 . . : 145.5 142.7 147.5 139.6 143.5 144.3 144.3 
- 1966 . . . 153.2 151.3 ° 154.2 147.7 143.8 143.4 152.4 
- 1967 . . : 160.2 157.7 161.2 154.9 159.9 160.6 159.1 
1968 . . . 174.8 172.5 173.0 170.2 163.9 173.7 173.1 

1969—-January . . . 175.9 173.1 173.2 170.5 169.7 173.9 173.8 

February . . 176.5 173.3 173.2 170.6 169.8 174.3 E741 
March. . . 176.9 173.4 173.7 170.7 169.9 174.3 74.4 
April : ; . 177.0 173.9 174.9 170.8 171.2 174.4 174.7 
May . : . 177.1 173.9 174.3 170.8 171.6 174.4 174.8 
June . : . 177.5 174.7 175.1 171.4 V71,7 175.2 175.4 
July : . . 177.8 174.1 175.7 172.2 172.6 175.8 175.8 
August . . . 177.9 175.2 175.8 172.2 173.7 175.8 176.0 
September . . 178.1 175.3 176.8 172.3 173.3 177.1 176.3 
October . : . 178.4 175.4 i77.0 172.3 173.9 177.2 176.5 
November , . 178.8 576.6 177.1 172.6 177.2 177.2 177.3 
December : . 185.0 182.6 183.1 178.7 179.3 183.1 183.0 
1970—January . . : 185.1 182.6 183.1 178.7 179.3 183.1 183. } 
February . . 185.7 182.8 183.3 179.0 179.5 183.8 183.5 
March . : . 185.8 182.8 183.4 179.0 179.6 183.9 183.6 
April . . . 185.9 183.2 183.4 179.2 179.8 183.9 183.7 
May . . . 186. 1 184.1 183.8 179.5 180.2 184.4 184,32 
June . . : 186.4 184.1 185.7 179.7 180.3 184.5 184.6 
July . . . 186.8 185.6 187.6 180.0 181.4 186.6 185.6 
August . ‘ 187.8 186.8 189.6 180.7 131.9 187.0 186.7 
September ; 188.1 187.4 190.6 181.0 182.3 187.1 187.2 
October . . : 189.4 187.5 191.0 181.7 192.1 188.9°* 1 188.6 
November - : 190.9 188.0 193.1 181.9 193.5 1393 189.7 
December - ; 191.) 188.2 193.9 /$2.1 197.1 190.6 190.2 





(a) Excludes rural; and ahipping and stevedoring. The former is not included in the Wage Rates Indexes and for the 
latter definite particulars for computation of hourly wage rates are not available. Figures for months subsequent to 
June 1970 are subject to revision—see page 99. 


* 
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(c) Industry groups, Australia, The following table shows for Australia weighted average 
minimum hourly rates of wage for each industry group, for all manufacturing groups and for 
ali groups combined, except rural industry, and shipping and stevedoring. Corresponding 
index numbers are also given with the weighted average for all groups for the year 1954 as 
base { = 100). 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(a) 


Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates 





Industry group 





End of December— 


1939 | 1950 | 1955 


RATES GF WAGE(Q} 





——se 


1960 | 1965 | 1969 | 1970 


(cents) 

Mining and quarrytng(c) 26.434 65.58 92.84.) 104.92 | 122.84 | 149.46 7 157.87 
Manufaciuring— . 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. 22.70 | 50.42 73.69 37.54 | 99.28 | 127.11 | 128.66 

Textiles, clothing and footwear 21.14) 49.35 | 71.25 [ 85.11 96.55 | 120.46 | (27,27 

Food, drink and tobacco 22.55 50.33 7397 BB.11 | LOL.38 | 125.76 | 131.98 

Sawnilling, furniture, etc. . 22.16 | 49.00 | 72.28 | $6.54, 98.87 | 124.82 | 129.60 

Paper, printing, étc. 23.87 53.63 78.22,] 94.92 | 107.88 | 139.38 | 141.95 

Other manufacturing . 21.92 | 49.4] 72.87% | 86.83 | 99.32 | 125.17 | 130.65 

All manufacturing groups . 22.44 1 50.21 73.54 | 87.65 | 99.83 | 126.57 1 130.21 
Building and construction e2.56 | 49.64 73.87 $0.37 | 103.54 | 132.83 | 141.57 
Railway services zt .aé8 48.97 72 75, 86.65 99.80 | 124.16 | 128.34 
Road and air transport . 22.42 49,48 73.57 | 88.12 | 101.72 | 128.34 ) 133.79 
Communication 22.27 53.37 79.18 96.35 | 118.77 | 161.19 | 168.43 
Wholesale and retail trade 22.42.) 50.21 74,44 $9.27 | 101.34 | 127.49 | 134.08 
Public authority (n-e.i.) and com- 

munity and business services .,| 21.57 48.93 73.84 88.58 | 102.59 + 133.84 | 137.52 
Amusement, hotels, personal ser- ; 

vice, etc. . . : : . 21.05 47.92 70.89 84.33 96.38 | 118.06 | 122.31 
All industry groups(a) 22.42) 350.58 } 74.47 | 88.92 | 102.07 | 129.46] 134.61 

INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Austrafia, 1954 — 100) 

Mining and quarrying(c) 37.5 |, 92.7 131.2] 148.3 173.6 | 211.3] 223.8 
Manufacturing — 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 32.1 71.3] 04.2 ] 223.7) 140.3) 179.7 | 181.8 

Textiles, clothing and footwear 29.9 69.8 100.7 |: 120.3 136.45 170.3 179.9 

Food, drink and tobacco 41.9 T1.L) 104.6) 124.5. 5 2143.3. 0. 222.8). 186.5 

Sawmillting, furniture, etc. . 31.3 69.3 192.1 122.3 139.7 176.4 183.2 

Paper, printing, etc. 33.7 75.8 | 110.6 | 134.2) 192.5 | 197.0] 200.6 

Other manufacturing . 31.0 69.8 103.0 122.7 140.4 176.9°'| 184.7 

All manufacturing groups . 31.7 "T1.0] 103.9 123.9 141.1 174.9 | 184.0 
Building and construction 31.9 70 2 104.4] 126.3 146.3 187.8 | 200.1 
Railway services 30.4 69,2 192.8 122.5 141.1 175.5 181.4 
Road and air transport . 31.7 69.9 | 104.0] 124.6] 143.8 181.4 189, 
Communication 31.5 75.4 111.9 136.2 167.9 227.8 238.1 
Whotesale and retail trade 313 71.0 105.2 126.2 143.2 180.2 189.5 
Public authority (n.¢.i.} and com- 

tunity and business services 30.5 69.2 104.4 | 125.3 145.0 | 189.2 i94, 
Amusement, hotels, personal ser- 

vice, etc, ; . 29.8 67.7 100.2 119.2 136.2 166.9 172.9 
All industry groups(a) 31.7 71.5 105.3 125.7 144.3 183.0 190.2 


fa) Exchudes cural; andfshipping and stevedorin 
latter definite particulars for the computation of hourly wage rates are not available. Figures for months subsequent to June 


1970 are subject to revision—see page 99. 


The amounts shown should not be regar 


ut a9 indexes expressed in moncy terms, indicative of trends. 
prevailing at the principal mining centres in cach State, They include jead bonuses, etc. 


The former is o0t included in the Wage Rates Indexes and for the 


as actual current averages, 
(co) For mining, the average rates of wage ace those 
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(ii} Adult Femaies. (a) Industry groups, States. The following table shows the weighted 
average minimum: hourly-rates of wage payable to adult female workers at 31 December 
1970, in the principal industry groups, and corresponding: index numbers. 

HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS 
31 DECEMBER 197(a) 
Weighted average miniinunt hourly ratesipayable and index nuntbers of Aourly rates 























Industry group | N.S. W. Vic. Old | S.A. WA. Tas. Aust, 
RATES OF. WAGE(6) 
(cents) 

Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. | FO2.25 | 100.65 | 101.62 | 94.04) 99.59 |] 98.99 | 100.69 

Textiles, clothing and footwear 92.64 | 90.47 | 92.84 | 91.71 94.03 85.27 | $1.52 

Food, drink and tobacco 98.71 93.45 | 95.24 | 88.13 ] 91.73 | 91.36 | 94.95 

Other manufacturing . 95.32 | 93.89 | 100.16 | 89.34 | 95.80! $8.59 94,74 

All manufacturing groups . 95.99 | 92:92 | 95.98] 91.30! 94.54] 89.12] 94,30 
Transport and communication . | 115.33 | 013.46 | 118,33 | 115.29 |) 119.75.| 129.60 | 115.77 
Wholesale and retail trade . | Ht.33 | (02.69 | 165.73 | 93.64 ) 103.06) 99.17 | 195.61 
Public authority (m.e¢.i.) and com- 

munity and business services 110.31 | 107.79 | 106.50) 95.09 | 98.67 | 11E.73 | 107.25 
Amusement, hotels, personal ser- 

vice, etic. : . 9.95 89.80] 94.92 | 86.92 | 99.05 90.74 |] 95.63 
All industry groups(a) » ce | 102.69 97.06 | 102.21 93.39 | 100.55 96 22 99.84 

INDEX NUMBERS 
(8ase: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rare, Austratia, 1954 = 100) 

Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 203.8 | 200.6 | 202.6 | 187.4 198.5 » 197.3 | 200.7 

Textiles, clothing and footwear 184.7 180.3 135.1 182.8 187.4 [ 4170.0 182.4 

Food, drink and tobacco 196.8 186.3 189.8 175.7 182.8 |i: 182.1 189.3 

Other manufacturing 190.0 187.2 199.6 173.1 191.0 176.6 188.3 

All manufacturing groups . 191.3 185.2 | 191.3 182.0 | [88.4 177.6 188.0 
Transport and communication 229.9 | 236.2) 235.9 | 229.8 | 238.7) 258.3) 230.7 
Wholesale and retail trade . 221.9 | 204.7 210.7 186.6 | 205.4.) 197.7 | 210.5 
Public authority (f.¢.i.) and com- 

munity and business services 219.9 214.8 | 212.3 189.5 196.7%] 222.7 | 213.8 
Amusement, hotels, personal ser- ‘ 

vice, étc. . . * . 199.2 179.0) '189.2 173.3 197.4 180.9 190.6 
All industry groups(a) . . ‘ 204.7 193.5 136..1 | 


t 


1 


. 203.7 


200.4.| 191.8 |, 199.0 


(a) Excludes roral; mining and quarrying: and buiding and construction. The figures are subject to revision—see 
, (i) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, bute as indexes expressed in money 


terms, indicative of trends. 
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(b) Susmmary, States. The following table shows the weighted average minimum 
hourly rates of wage payable to adult female workers in each State and Australia at the 
dates specified. Index numbers are also given for each State with the weighted average 
for Australia for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS(a) 
Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates 





RATES OF WAGE(Sé) 
{cents} 

End of— N.S.W.| Vie. Qld S.A. Aust. 
December 1951 : 43.58 | 43.25; 40.60] 42.81 42.92 
1955 . §3.04 | $2.86!) 48.93 50.73 §2..16 
” 1960 . 66.09 | 61.94) 60.28 | 61.08 63.44 
s 1965 : 75.74 | 71.50 | 73.48 | 69.77 73.36 
" 1966 . 79.74 | 75.501 76.91 73.98 77.49 
” 1967 . $4.24 | 80.48 | 82.40 | 78.76 82,10 
- 1968 . 89.88 86.71 87,40 | 84.50 87.384 
1969—January . 91.98 86.78 | 87.40 | 84.56 BB. 74 
February. 92.44 | 86.87 | 87.40 | 84.71 83.98 
March . 93.05 | 86.89 | 88.06 | 84.72 89,32 
April . . 93.47 | 86.94 | 88.07 | 84.81 RF. 58 
May. . 93.47 86.94 $8.11 84.83 Ro. 60 
June . . 93.48 | 86.95 | 88.71 84.84 89.67 
July . 93.98 | 87.07 | 89.07 | 86.18 90.05 
August . 94,63 87.93 89.62 | 86.52 90.79 
September . 94.63 88.01 91.30) 86.53 1.09 
October . 94.87 £8.46 91.80 £6.96 91.45 
November . 94.99) 90.35 | 91.94 ] 87.09 92.26 
December. 97.89 | 93.14 | 94.80 [ 89.76 95.00 
1970—January . 98.26 | 93.54 | 95.38 | 90.2] 95.42 
February =... 99.46 | 94.24 | 95.54 91.15 96.24 
March . 99.62 | 94.37 |] 95.68 | 91,36 96.38 
April . : 99.62 | 94.40 | 95.91 91.36 96.42 
May . . 99.62 | 95.09 | 96.06 |] 91.42 $6.69 
June . : 99.69 | 95.09 | 96.17 | 91.42 96.74 
july. : 99.9] 95.68 1 96.88 | 91.57 97.13 
Avgust . 99.98 | 95.73 1 96.91 91.71 97.24 
September . | 100.07 | 95.76 | 97.92 | 91.73 «9742 
October . | 100.15 | 95.77 | 97.95 | 92.67 97.69 
November . | 102.54) 96.84] 1027.07 | 93.13 99.66 
December . | 102.69 | 97.06) 102.21 93.39 99 84 








(a) Excludes rural: mining and quarrying; and building and construction. Figures for months sub- 
sequent to June 1970 are subject to revision—see page 99, = (6) The amounts shown should not' be 
regarded as actual current averages, but a5 indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS(¢}—continued 
INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Rate, Austratia, 1954—100) 





November. 204.4 | 1935.0 | 203.5 | 185.6 | 200.4 |] 1990. 
December . | 204.7) 193.5 | 203.7 | 186.2) 200.4] 191. 


End of— N.S.W. | Vie. Qld 5.4, W.A. Tas. Aust. 
December 1931 ' 86.9 86.2 a0. 9 83.3 B14 $3.4 $5.6 
1. 1935 . iO5.7 | 105.3 97.5 | TOt.l 99.1 OO B | 104.0 
” 1960 ' P3n.? | 123.5 ) 0 120.1 120.7 | 125.8 |] 1203] 126.4 
1 1965 ' 51:0) 142.5) 146.5 |] 1391 43.8 | 14066) 146.2 
- 1966 . 58.9 | #505 | 153.3 |] 147.5 | 153.9] #49.9 | 154.2 
” 1967 ' 167.9 | 160.4; 164.3 |] 157.0] 160.4] 159.0] 163.6 
4 1968 ' 179.2 | 172.8 |) 174.2 | 168.4) P.O] 168.3 | 175.1 
1969—January ‘ 183.3 | (73.0 ] 174.2] 168.5] WLI 168.5 | 176.9 
February. 184.3) 173.1 174.2 7 168.8) PV1.1 168.9 ] 177.4 
March . $85.5 | 173.2) 175.5, 168.9 | 171.3 | 168.9) 178.9 
April. * 586.3 73.3) 75.5 ¢ 169.0 | 173.6 ] 169.1 178.6 
May . : 186.3 | 173.3] 175.6] 169.1 173.6 | 169.8) 178.6 
June. . 186.3 73.3] 176.8 | 169.1 173.6 | 169.8 | 178.7 
July. ; IS7.3 | 173.6, UF7.5 | 171.8 173.8 | 69.8 | 179.5 
August ; 188.6 | 175.3 | 178.6 | 172.5] 177.6] 170.0 | 181.0 
September . 188.6 | 175.4) 182.0) 172.5 |) 177.8 | 178.45 181.6 
Ociober.  . 189.1 176.3 | 183.0) 273.3 ] 178.5 | 179.2 5 182.3 
November . 189.3 | 180.1 183.3 | 173.6] $82.3] 179.8 |] 183.9 
December. 193.1 185.7 ) 189.0] 178.9 ) 183.8 | 185.8 | 189.4 
1970—January ' 95.9 | 86.4; 190.1 I79.8 | 184.8) 187.1 190.2 
February. 98.2] (87.8 | 190.4) £81.7 | 184.9) 187.5 | £91.8 
March . 198.6 | 188.1 190.7 | 182.1 184.9 | 187.7 | 192.1 
April . . 198.6 | 188.2; 90.2) 182.1 85.0 | 187.7 | 192.2 
May . : 198.6) 189.5 7 91.5 ] 182.2) 185.8 | WT.7 | 192.7 
June . -. 198.7 | 189.5 | 191.7 | $82.2 |] 186.1 ig7.7 ) 192.8 
July. ' 99.2 | [90.7 | 1935.4 182.5) 186.1 189.3 193.6 
August . 199.3 | 190.8 | 1935.2 | 182.8 | 188.2 | 189.3 | 193.3 
September . 999.5 | #90.9 | 9195.2] 182.8 | 188.9 ]) 189.3 194.2 
October . 199.6 | 190.9 | 195.2 | 184.7 | 194.9 | 189.7] 194.7 
6 
& 





(a) Excludes rural; mining and quarrying; and building aod construction. Figures for months sub- 
sequent to June 1970 are subject to révision==see page 
(c) Industry groups, Australia, The following table shows for Australia weighted average 
minimum hourly rates of wage for each of the industry groups in which the number of 
fernales is significant, for all manufacturing groups and for all groups combined, at the dates 
specified. Corresponding index numbers are also given with the weighted average wage for 
all groups for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(2) 
Meighted average minimum hourly rater payable and index nambers of hourly rates 


End of December— 
Industry group 











1951] | 1955 1960 | 1965 | 1969 1970 
RATES OF WAGE(S5) 
(cents} 
Manufacturing — 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. ; 427.79 | 51.70 | 62.53] 71.51} 92.75 | 100.69 
Textiles, clothing and footwear. ; , 42.82 | 50,26) 60.20 | 68.17 | 86.93 | 91.52 
Food, drink and tobacco. . ' ; 44.44) 51.71 | 61.58 | 70.73 | 90.22 | 94.95 
Other manufacturing . ; . ; 42.32 51.06 | 62.20 71.34] 91.94 | 94,74 
All manufacturing groups . ' ' 42.53 | 50.9) | 61.22 | 69.78 | 89.47 | 94.30 
Transport and communication. . . 46.82 | 56.41 68.62 | 82.90 | EO7.79 | 115.77 
Wholesale and retail trade . 42.97 | 33.49 | 66.19 | 76.8) | (00.04 |] 105.61 
Public authority (n.¢.i.) and community and 
business services. . 43.69 | 53.86 | 66.21 78.71 | 103.93 | 107.25 


42.04 | 30.85 |) 6b.77 | Th.t4 [ 92.5] 95.63 
42.92 | 32.16] 63.44 | 73.36 | 94.99 | 99.84 


Amusement, hotels, personal service, ete. 
All industry groups(a) 





INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate, Australia, 1954=— 100) 


Manufacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 





85.3 103.0 124.6 142.5 ig4.9 200.7 


Textiles, clothing and footwear . | $4.3 100.2 120.09 135.9 173.3 182.4 

Food, drink and tobacco. : . ; $2.6] 103.1 122.7 14) .6 179.8 189.3 

Other manufacturing . ; . . 84.4 | 101.8 | 124.0 | 142.2] 183.3 188.3 

Alb manufaciuring groups . . . $4.8 101.4 122.0 39.1 178.3 188.0 
Transport and communication —.. : : 93.3 1]2.4 136.38 165,2 214.9 230.7 
Whotesale and retail trade . 85.6 106.6 131.9 153.3 199 4 210.5 
Publi¢ authority (n.e.i.}) and community and 

business services. . . o7.t 197.3 132.0 156.9 207 2 213.8 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, ete, . $3.8 101.3 173.1 141.8 134.4 199.6 
All industry groups(a) . . . . 85.6 104.0 126.4 146.2 189.3 }99.0 


fa} Excludes rural ; mining and quarrying; and building aod construction. Figures for months subsequent to June 1970 
are subject to revisian--seée page 99, (5) The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, bul 45 
indexes expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. 


4. Standard hours of work 


{i} General. In the fixation of weekly wage rates most Indusirial tribunals prescribe the 
number of hours constituting a full week’s work for the wage rates specified. The hours of 
work so prescribed form the basis of the compilation of the weighted averages and index 
numbers on pages 118 to 121. 

The main features of the reduction of hours to 44 and later to 40 per week are summarised 
below. In considering such changes it must be remembered that even within individual States 
the authority to alter conditions of work is divided between Commonwealih and State 
industrial tribunals and the various legislatures, and that the State legislation usually does not 
apply to employees covered by awards of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission. However, it may do so in respect of matters not treated in Commonwealth 
awards. 

(il) The 44-Hlour Week. No permanent reduction to a 44-hour week was effected until 
1925, although temporary reductions had been achieved earlier. In 1920 the New South Wales 
legislature granted a 44-hour week to most industries, but in the following year this provision 
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awvas withdrawn. Also in 1920 the President of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation aod 
Arbitration (Higgins J.), after inquiry, granted a 44-hour week to the Timber Workers’ 
Union, and in the following year extended the same privilege to the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. In 1921, however, a reconstituted Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration unanimously rejected applications by five trade unions for the shorter standard 
week and re-introduced the 48-hour week in the case of the above-mentioned two unions then 
working 44 hours. During 1924 the Queensland Parliament passed legislation to operate 
from 1 July 1925, granting the 44-hour week standard to employees whose conditions of work 
were regulated by awards and agreements of the Queensland State industrial authority. 
Similar legislative action in New South Wales led to the re-introduction of the 44-hour week 
in that State as from 4 January 1926. 


In 1927, after an exhaustive inquiry, the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration granted a 44-hour week to the Amalgamated Engineering Union and intimated 
that this reduction in standard hours of work would be extendedjto industries operating under 
conditions similar to those in the engineering industry. Applications for the shorter hours by 
other unions were, however, treated individually, the nature of the industry, the problem of 
production, the financial status and the amount of foreign competition being fully investi- 
gated. The economic depression delayed the extension of the standard 44-hour week until the 
subsequent improvernent in economic conditions made possibile its general extension to 
employees under Commonwealth awards. 


In States other than New South Wales and Queensland no legislation was passed to 
reduce the standard hours of work so that, for employees not covered by Commonwealth 
awards, the change had to be effected by decisions of the appropriate industrial tribunals. 
In these cases the date on which the reduction to 44 hours was implemented depended on the 
decision of the tribunals in particular industries, employees in some industries receiving the 
benefit of the reduced hours years ahead of those in others. Jn these States the change to the 
shorter week extended over the years from 1926 to 1941. 


(iii) Tre 40-hour Week. (a) Standard Hours Inguiry, 1947. Soon after the end of the 1939-45 
War, applications were made to the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
for the introduction of a 40-hour week, and the hearing by the Court commenced in October 
1945, Before the Court gave its decision the New South Wales Parliament passed legislation 
granting a 40-hour week, operative from 1 July 1947, to industries and trades regulated by 
State awards and agreements, and in Queensland similar legislation was introduced in Parlia- 
ment providing for the 40-hour week to operate from 1 January 1948. 


The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, in its judgment on 8 
September 1947, granted the reduction to the 40-hour week from the beginning of the first 
pay-period commencing in January 1948. The Queensland Act was passed, and was pro- 
claimed on 10 October 1947. On 27 October 1947, the South Australian Industrial Court, 
after hearing applications by unions, approved the incorporation of the 40-hour standard 
week in awards of that State. The Court of Arbitration of Western Australia on 6 November 
1947, approved that, on application, provision for a 40-hour week could be incorporated in 
awards of the Court, commencing from 1 January 1948. 


In Victoria and Tasmania the Wages Boards met and also incorporated the shorter 
working week in their determinations, so that from the beginning of 1948 practically all 
employees in Australia whose conditions of work were regulated by industrial authorities 
had the advantages of a standard working week of 40 hours or, in certain cases, less. 


(5) Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1952-53. In the 1952-53 Basic Wage and 
‘Standard Hours Inquiry the employers sought an increase in the standard hours of work per 
week, claiming that one of the chief causes of the high costs and inflation had been the loss 
of production due to the introduction of the 40-hour week. This claim was rejected by the 
Court as it considered that the employers had not proved that the existing economic situation 
called' for a reduction of general! standards im the matter of the ordinary working week. 


(ce) Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inguiry, 196), In this-Inquiry the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission was-asked by the employers to increase the number 
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of ordinary working hours per week from 40 to 42, with a concomitant increase in weekly 
wages by an amount equal to two hours pay at ordinary rates, and to effect certain other 
consequential variations. This was to have been a temporary measure, effective for four 
years, after which time weekly hours would have reverted to 40, but the increased wage 
would have remained. The application was rejected by the Commission. 


(iv) Weighted average standard weekly hours of work. (a) Industry groups, States. The 
40-hour week bas operated in Australia generally from 1 January 1948, and in New South 
Wales from 1 July 1947 (see para. 6 Gii), page 117). However, the number of hours constituting 
a full week’s work (excluding overtime) differs between occupations and/or between States. 
The following table shows, for each State and Australia, the weighted average standard 
hours (excluding overtime) prescribed in awards, determinations and agreements for a full 
working week in respect of adult males and adult females at 31 December 1970. 


WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK {EXCLUDING OVERTIME): INDUSTRY GROUPS 
31 DECEMBER 1970(2) 


Weighted average standard Rours af work (exeluding overtime) for a full working week 

















Industry group | N.S.W, | Vie. | Old S.A. | WA. Tas, | Aust. 
E 
ADULT MALES 
Mining and quarrying(}) . . 37.58 | 40.00 | 38.94 [ 40.00 38.16 | 39.56 38.24 
Manufacturing— ' 
Food, drink and tobacco. . 39.94 | 40.00 | 40.00) 40.00; 40.00; 40.00 39.98 
Paper, printing, etc. . . .| 40.00) 39.94 | 40.00 | 46.00 | 39.21) 40.00 | 39.95 
Oiher manufacturing . ; . 49.00 | 39.96) 40.00) 39.91 | 40.09 ) 39.97 | 39.98 
All manufacturing groups . . 39.99 | 39.99) 40.00) 39.98 | 39.98 | 40.00 | 39.99 
Railway services . : . . 40.00 39.96 4f}.00 40.00 40.00 40.0%) 39.99 
Communication . ' . . 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.59 |] 40.00] 39.59) 39.95 
Public authority (n.e.i.) and com- 
munity and business services : 39.23 38.93 39. $2 39.23 39 _58 39.39 39.25 
Amusément, hotels, personal service, 
etc. . . . . . . 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
All other groups{c) : ; : 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 | 46.00] 40.00 
Akt industry groups({d) . . . 39.86) 39.97) 39.94] 39.96] 39.85 39.95 39.91 





ADULT FEMALES 


Manulacturing— 


Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc . 39.97 | 39.87 | 40.00) 40.00, 40.00 | 40.00; 39.94 

Textiles, clothing and footwear. 39.95 | 40.00 | 0.00) 40.00) 40.00; 40.00 | 39.98 

Food, drink and tobacco . 40,00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 

Other manufacturing . . _- 39.79 | 39.94] 40.00] 39.86] 40.00) 40.00 |] 39.87 

All manufacturing groups . .) 39.92] 39.97 | 40.00] 39.97 | 40.00] 406.00] 39.95 
Transport and communication ' 38.04 |] 37.94) 37.81 37.84, 37.87 | 36.28 | 37.91 
Wholesale and retaif trade. . 39.55 | 40.00} 40.00) 40.00) 40.00 | 40.00! 39.82 
Public authority (0.¢.i.) and com- 

munity and business services. 38.49 | 39.25 | 39.24) 39.19] 39.44 37.67 | 38.92 


Amusement, hotels, personal service, 


etc. . 39.40 | 39.94] 39.91 | 39.85 | 39.92; 39.88 | 39.68 


Allindustry groupsfey . =. |: 39.53 | 39.81! 39.70] 39.77} 39.78] 39.63 | 39.67 





(a) The hours of work shown should not be regarded as actual current averages, but as indexea expressed in hours, 
indicative of trends. (6) For mining, the average Bours are those prevailing at the principal mining centres in each State. 
fc} Engineering, metals, ve ele: textiles, c ng and footwear: sawmilling, furniture, ete. ; bui and construction; 
road and air transport: and wholesale and retail trade. {d) Excludes rural, and shipping and stevedoring. The former 
is mot included in the Wage Rates Indeacg and for the latter definite particulars for the computation of average hours of 
work are not available. te} Excludes rural; mining and quarrying: and building and construction, 
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_ (6) Summary, States. The following table shows, for each State and Australia, the 
weighted average standard hours (excluding overtime) in a full working week for adult 
males during the period March 1939 to December 1970 and for adult females during the 
period March 1951 to December 1970, Index numbers are given for each State with the 
weighted average hours of work for Australia for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 


Dates have been selected so as to indicate when the more important changes occurred. 


WEEELY HOURS OF WORE (EXCLUDING OVERTIME)(s) 
Weighted average standard hours of work (excluding overtime) for a full working week and 














index numbers of hours af work 
End of— | N.5.W. | Vie. Qld | S.A. | W.A. Tas. Aust. 
ADULT MALES—HOURS OF WORK(64) 
March 1939 . . | 43.813 44.46) 43,55 | 44.62] 44.57] 44.32 | 44.10 
September 1941 3 . | 43.76 | 44.02 | 43.51 ] 43.92 | 44.12) 43.95 | 43.85 
September 1947 . | 41.83 | 43.82 | 43.48 | 43.83] 43.95 | 43.73 | 43.00 
March 1948. . | 4.02; 40.03 | 40.01 | 40.11 | 40.06] 40.22 | 40.04 
September 1953. | «039.95 ) 39.97 [ 39.98 | 39.96] 39.89) 39.99 | 39.96 
December 1970 . | 39.86 | 39.97 | 39.94 | 39.96] 39.85 | 39.95 | 39.91 
ADULT MALES—FINDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hours of Work, Austratia, 1954 = 100) 
March 1939 . ‘ 169.6 12).3 109.0 111.7 111.5 119.9 110.4 
September 1941, 09.5 | 210.2] 108.9 | 109.9] 110.4] 110.0] 109.7 
September 1947 0 | f 104.7 7 909.7 | 168.8 | 109.7 |) $10.0 | 109.4) 107.6 
March 1943. . 100.2 | 100.2) 100.1 | 100.4] 100.3 | 100.7 | 100.2 
September 1953, 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 99.8 | 100.1] 100.0 
December 1970. 99.8 | 100.0 99.9 | 100.0 99.7] 190.0 99.9 
ADULT FEMALES—HOURS OF WORK{(é) 

March 195] . .| 39.54] 39.81 | 39.70] 39.77 | 39.87 | 39.561) 39.68 
June 1953 . 1 39.53 | 39.81 | 39.70 | 39.77 | 39.78 | 39.56 | 39.67 
December 197025 | (39.53 | 39.81 | 39.70] 39.77 | 39.78 | 39.63 | 39.67 


ADULT FEMALES—INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hours of Work, Austratia, 1954 = 100) 


March 195]. * 99.7 | 100.4 | 100.1] 100.3 | 100.5 99.7 | 100.0 
June 1953, . 99.6) 100.4) 100.1 100.3 | 100.3 99.7) 100.0 
December 1970 99.6] 100.4) 100.15 100.3] 100.3 99.9 | 100.0 


a) Weighted average standard weekly hours of work for all industry s except rural, and shippi 
and ttevedaring, The former js not included in the index and for the atter definite particulars ate aot 
available. For females, mining and quarrying, and building and construction are also excluded. 
(5) The bours of work shown chould not be regarded as actual current averages, but a4 indexes expreased 
in hours, todicative of trends. 
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(c) industry groups, Australia. The following tables show for Australia, for adult males 
and adult females, the weighted average standard weekly hours of work in the principal 
industry groups at the dates specified. Corresponding index numbers are also shown with 
the weighted average for all groups for the year 1954 as base (= 100). 


WEEKLY HOURS OF WORK (EXCLUDING OVERTIME): ADULT MALES 
INDUSTRY GROUPS,(a) AUSTRALIA 


Weighted average standard hours of work (excluding overtime) for a full working week and index numbers 


























of hours of work 
End of— 
Industry group March Sept. Sept. | March | Sept. Dec. 
1939 1941 1947 1948 1953 1970 
HOURS OF WORK(S) 

Mining and quarrying(c) . ; . 41.49 ) 41.11) 40.80) 39.62) 39.32 38.24 
Manufacturing— 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. . : 44.03 43.96 43.43 40.01 46.00 40.00 

Textiles, clothing and footwear ‘ . 44.25 | 43.99 | 43.69 / 40.02] 40.00 40.00 

Food, drink and tobacco ; . ; 44 21 43,84) 42.70) 40.04} 39.98 39.98 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc. . : ; 44.10 | 44.00 43,53 40.00 | 40.00 40.00: 

Paper, printing, etc. ; . . ; 43.90 | 43.79 | 42.94 | 40.06] 39.95 39.95 

Other manufacturing . ; . . 44.05 | 43.91 42.80} 40.08 | 39.98 39.98 

All manufacturing groups . . ; 44.08 | 43.93 | 43.21 40.03 | 39.99 39.99 
Building and construction . . . . 44.07 | 43.97 | 42.71 | 40.00] 40.00 40.00 
Railway services ' . . . . 43.59 | 43.99 | 43.96 | 46.06 | 39.99 39.99 
Road and air transport ; . . . 4§.09 |) 43.95 ) 43.11 40.62 | 40.00 40.00. 
Communication . . . ; a 43,92 43,92 43.92 39.97 39 9} 39.95 
Wholesale and retail trade . ; 44.76} 44.12 |] 42.64) 40.13 | 40.00 40 .00- 
Pubtic authority (n.e.i.} and community and 

business services. . 42.62; 42.61 41.17 | 39.39 | 39.25 39.25 
Amusement. hotels, personal service, etc. ; 45.12 | 44.38 | 43.56 | 40.29 | 40.00 40.00: 
All indust. - groups(a) ; . . . 44.10 | 43.85 { 43.00 | 40.04 | 39.96 39.91 

INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hours af Work, Australia, 1954 = 100) 

Mining and quarrying(c) . . ; 103.8 | 102.9 | 102.1 99.1 938.9 95.7 
Manufacturing-— . 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. . 1G.2 | [10.0 ( 108.7 | 100.1 160.1 100.1 

Textiles, clothing and footwear . . HIG.7 | «110.1 | 109.3 | 100.2] 100.1 100.1 

Food, drink and tobacce . . . | 10.6 | 109.7 106.9 1dO.2 | 100.0 100.0: 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc. . . . 110.4 110.1 108.9 100.1 100.1 100.1 

Paper, printing, etc. . ' . . 109.9 109.6) 207.5 100.3 | 100.0 100.0 

Other manufacturing . . . . 110.2 109.9 107.1 100.3 100.0 100. 0- 

AI manufacturing groups . . . 110.3 109.9 108.1 I00.2 | 100.1 100.1 
Building and construction .  _. . * 110.3 | 1210.0 | 106.9 | 100.1 | 100.1 1&).i 
Railway services . . : . ~ | 210.1 | 110.1 | 110.0); 100.3 | 100.1 100.1 
Road and air transport . . . . 112.8 | 110.1 107.9] 101.7} 100.1 100.1 
Communication. ° wot - oe 109.9; 106.9] 109.9] 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0: 
Wholesale and retail trade ‘ 112.0 | 110.4) 106.7 | 100.47; 100.1 100.1 
Public authority (n.c.i.} and community and 

business services. 106.7 | 106.6] 103.0 98.6 98.3 93.2 
Amusement, hotels, persona! service, ete, : 112.9 111.9 109.0 100.8 100.1 100.1 
All industry groups(a) . ' ; . 110.4 |) 109.7] 107.6 InO.2 | 100.0 99.9 





(a) Excludes rural; and shipping and stevedoring. 6} The hours of work shown should act be regarded as actual 
current averages, but as indexes expressed in hours, indicative of trends, (¢) For mining, the average hours of work are 
those prevailing at the principal m centres in each Septe. 
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WEEELY HOURS OF WORE (EXCLUDING OVERTIME): ADULT FEMALES 
INDUSTRY GROUPS,(a) AUSTRALIA 


Weighted average standard hours of work (excluding overtime) for a full working week and index numbers 


of hours of work 
Hours of work(S) Index numbers(¢} 
Industry group End of— End of — 


CO 


Manufacturing— 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc . : 39.94 39.94 39.94 100.7 100.7 100.7 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . . 39.98 39.98 39.98 100.% 100.8 [00.8 
Food, drink and tobacco . . . 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 100.3 100.8 100.8 
Other manufacturing . . \ . 39.87 | 39.87 39.87 100.5 100.5 100.5 
All manufacturing groups . : . 39.95 | 39.95 39.95 100.7 100.7 | 100.7 
Transport and communication. ‘ ; 37.91 37.91 37.91 95.6 93.6 95.6 
Wholesale and retail trade . . ; : 39.82 | 39.82 39.82 'O0.4 100.4 1K}. 4 
Public authority (n.¢.i.) and community and 
business services. . . : . 38.97 38.93 48.92 98.2 92] 93. | 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc. . 39.73 39.66 39.68 100.2 Oo. 100.0 
All industry groupstc) . ; . . 39.68 39.67 | 39.67 100.0 100.0 100.0 
fa) Excludes rural; mining and quarrying: and building and construction. {6} The hours of work shown should not 
be regarded as actual curent averages, but as indexes expressed in hours, indicative of trends. ic) Buse: Wephred 


Averazé Hours of Work, Australia, 1954 = 190 


Average weekly earnings - 


This section contains estimates of average weekly earnings per employed male unit for each 
State and Australia for the period September quarter 1966 to June quarter 1971, and for 
Australia only for the period September quarter 1961 to June quarter 1966, Figures previously 
published for periods to March quarter 1971 have been revised. 

The estimates of average weekly earnings are derived from particulars of employment 
and wages and salaries recorded on payroll tax returns, from other direct collections and from 
estimates of the unrecorded balance. The figures relate to civilians only. In addition to salary 
and wage payments at award rates, the total earnings figures used in the calculation of average 
weekly earnings include the earnings of employees not covered by awards, overtime earnings, 
over-award and bonus payments, payments made in advance or retrospectively during the 
period, etc. . 

The employment series used in the calculation was revised during 1970 to incorporate 
new benchmarks derived from 1966 population census data, but the changes could not be 
introduced into the average weekly earnings series until investigation of a number of other 
aspects of the estimation method had been carried out. This has now been completed and 
the necessary revisions to the earnings series have been made. 

Particulars of wages and salaries paid are not available for males and females separately 
from the sources used for this series: average weckly earnings have therefore been calculated 
in terms of male units, i.c. total male employees plus a proportion of female employees, the 
proportion being determined by the estimated ratio of female to male average earnings. 

In the previous series the same ratio, namely 55 per cent, was used for Australia and for 
each State, because sufficient information was until recently not available to enable different 
ratios to be used for the several States. In the present revision, information from the annual 
surveys of weekly earnings and hours, from a sample survey carried out in November 1969 
and from other sources, has been used to estimate different percentages for individual States. 
The ratios used for the revised series from September quarter 1966 are as follows: New South 
Wales (including the Australian Capital Territory) 54 per cent, Victoria 53, Queensland 52, 
South Australia (including the Northern Territory} 50, Western Australia 49 and Tas- 
mania 49, As the number of male units used in calculating Australian average weekly earnings 
is the sum of the estimates for the States, a separate ratio for Australia as a whole is not 
used, but the weighted average of the State ratios is approximately 52.5 per cent. 
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r 


The effect of using lower ratios is, in the absence of other factors, to increase the level of 
the average weekly earnings series. This change would therefore have tended to raise the 
estimated overall average and also to raise the averages for the smaller States, particularly 
South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, in comparison with those for New South 
Wales and Victoria. However, the opportunity has been taken to incorporate a number of 
other improvements to the method of estimation. For example, an analysis of data obtained 
through surveys carried out in 1966 and 1967 has enabled an explicit allowance to be made in 
the revised series for the effect of multiple jobholding and data from a survey in November 
1969 have given a more accurate indication of average earnings in fields not covered by 
payroll tax returns and other direct collections. The total effect of these various factors has 
generally been to raise the level of the average weekly earnings series. The revised estimates 
for each State and Australia are shown in the table below. 

The quarterly figures in money terms are affected by seasonal influences. For example, 
special payments, including prepayment for holiday periods, tend to raise the December 
quarter and to depress the March quarter averages. In addition, figures for all quarters are 
affected by the varying incidence of pay days in successive quarters. Allowance for the 
varying incidence of pay days and for seasonal factors has been made in calculating the 
seasonally adjusted estimates shown in the tables. It should also be noted that seasonal 
adjustment factors were estimated from a series adjusted to allow for the effects of major 
awards and determinations of Commonwealth and State industrial authorities. The effects 
of these awards and determinations are retained in the seasonally adjusted data. Seasonally 
adjusted estimates are now shown in money terms, the previously published index, based 
on the year 1953-54 = 100, having been discontinued. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS) EMPLOYED MALE UNIT(a) 

















Austratia 
r NS. W., 
Period (b) WA, Tas. Sea- 

Original | sonally 
adjusted 

1966-67 . : . . 63.50 59.70 | 58.40 | 61.70 

1967-68 . : . . 67.00 63.90 | 61.90 |] 65.30 

1968-69 . : . . 72.70 68.70 | 64.60] 70.20 

1969-70 . . ; . 78,80 75.50) 70.80 | 76,10 

1970-71 . : . . $7.90 86.40 | 78.70 | §4.70 
1966—September quarter . | 62.40 59.10 | $6.60 | 60.90] 60.70 
December ye 64.60 60.40) 60.30) 63.10] 61.10 
1967—March no 61.30 57.50 | 56.70,| 59.30 | 62.00 
June >» + | 65.40 $9.90 | 60.00] 63.50 | 63.20 
September, . | 65.70 62.20 | 60.20] 64.20 | 4.20 
December nO 68.10 64.80 64.30 | 66.90 | (4.90 
1968—March oo 65.20 62.20 | 60.10] 63.007 65.50 
June so 69.00 66.30 | 63.10] 67.10] 66.80 
September ,,  . | 69.70 66.70 |] 62.80 | 67.60 | 67.70 
Becember oo 75.30 69.70 | 68.40] 72.30] 69.80 
3969—March Ue 70.50 67.30] 63.50] 68.30] 71.70 
June 1. 75.20 71.20) 67.50 | 72.60 | 72.20 
September ,, . | 76.20 73301 68.86 | 73.90] 73.60 
December » $1.60 78.00 73.90 78.70 75.400 
1970— March en 74.90 72.70 | 66.30 72.50 77.10 
June oo 82.30 78.00 | 74.30) 79.10] 78.80 
September =, . | 83.50 $0.50 | 74.40, 80.70 | 80.00. 
December oe go. 70 85.70) 80.50 | 86.10 | 81.90 
1971—March sl $5.00 82.40] 74.90] 82.10 | 87.50 
June mo 93.20 $9.50 | 85.00 | 89.80 — 38.60 








T (a) See explanation an page (21, (&) Includes the Australian Capital Territory. ic} Inctudes the Northern 
erritory. 
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Because of the adoption of a new definition of the labour force at the June 1966 population 
census, Which resulted in the inclusion of a larger number of part-time employees than 
formerly, there is a break in comparability between June and September quarters of 1966 
in the employment series used in the calculation of average weekly earnings. For this and 
other reasons {in particular, the lack of precise information about the ratios of female to 
male earnings mm the several States for 1965-66 and earlier years), it is not possible to make a 
comparable series of State estimates for periods prior to September quarter 1966. However, 
in order to provide a broad indication of trends over a longer period, estimates for Australia 
as a whole have been calculated for the period back to September quarter 1961 by methods 
and on a basis that are as nearly as possible comparable with those used for the current 
series. These estimates are shown in the next table. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS PER EMPLOYED MALE UNITia), AUSTRALIA 


$ 
Sea- Sea- 
Period Original | sonaliy |: Period Original | sonalky 
adjusted adjusted 
1961-62. . : ' 47,60 a :1963—September quarter. 49.80 50.30 
1962-63 . : . 48.90 + December ” . 54.10 $1.60 
1963-64 . : : - 51.450 a 
1964-64 . . . . $5.30 _ 1964—March 4 . 49.10 41.30 
1965-66 —; . . : 57.90 _ June " . 52.80 §2,.10 
September " . $4.10 53,80 
1961—September quarier . 46. 70 47.10 |; December 4 . 57.50 55.10 
December ” : 49,20 47.30 | 
1965—March * . 53.00 545.80 
1962— March » . 45.70 48.00 June - ; 56, 60 56.40 
June 7" . 48.80 48.30 September + . 57.60 57.10 
September ” - | 47.90 43.40 |: December " . 59.60 57.40 
December 4 . 50. 40 48.50 
1966— March ” . $5.50 58.20 
1963— March ” : 46,9) 49.30 June " . 58.70 $8.40 
June 1+ . 40.30 49.70 


{a) See explanatory notes on page 121. 


The seasonally adjusted index for the manufacturing industry, which was published up 
to June quarter 1970, has not been included in this section. This index was based on the 
average earnings of male wage and salary earners employed in factories as disclosed by 
annual manufacturing censuses, manufacturing estimates for periods subsequent to the 
most recent manufacturing census being based on payroll tax data. The 1968-69 census, 
unlike its predecessors, did not provide particulars of average earnings for males and females 
separately. When detailed results of this census become available the feasibility of repwblish- 
ing the manufacturing index will be examined, 
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Surveys of wage rates, earnings and hours 


|. General 


Since 1960 4 number of statistical surveys of wages and hours of work in Australia have beed 
undertaken by this Bureau. The object of these surveys has been to obtain information on 
wage rates, actual weekly earnings and hours of work on a more comprehensive scale than 
previously available in Australia. A summary of the scope and coverage of each of these 
surveys is shown below. 


2. Survey of wage rates and earnings, September 1960 


This survey, relating to the last pay-period in September, 1960, obtained information as to 
marginal rates of wage and actual weekly earnings of adult male employees (excluding part- 
time and casual employees). In addition to the exclusion of government and semi-government 
employees, and private employees in rural industry and in private domestic service, the survey 
did not cover the following—shipping and stevedoring industries; the motion picture 
industry; certain businesses such as those of accountants, consulting engineers, etc.; and 
trade associations, etc. The survey was based on a stratified random sample of private 
employers in other industries who were subject to pay-roll tax. 


The survey was designed to provide accurate particulars only for Australia as a whole; 
hence no State details are available. For detaits of the results of the survey see Labour Report 
No. 50, pages 80-83, 


3. Survey of weekly earnings, October 1961 


This survey related to the last pay-period in October 1961 and provided information about 
the distribution of actual weekly earnings of adult male employees (excluding part-time and 
casual employees). The survey did not cover government or semi-government employees or 
private employees in rural industry or in private domestic service. The survey was 
based on a stratified random sample of private employers in other industries who were subject 
to pay-roll tax. 


State details were restricted to the two major groups, manufacturing and non-manu- 
facturing; those for Australia were obtained for eight separate industry groups. For details 
of the results of the survey see Labour Report No. 50, pages §3-86. 


4, Survey of weekly earnings, October 1965 


A survey of weekly earnings of male employees who worked full-time was conducted 
for the last pay-period in October 1965. The survey was conducted by means of: (a2) a sample 
of private employers subject to pay-roll tax (that is those paying more than $400 a week in 
wages and salaries); {6} a complete coverage of Commonwealth and State government de- 
partments and semi-government authorities; and {c) a sample of Local government auth- 
Orities. lt related to certain specified industry groups only (see table on page 126). Employees 
in the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory and waterside workers 
employed on a casual basis were excluded from the survey. 


The following paragraphs include a summary of the results of this survey. Full results, 
including separate details for States, for government employees, and for private employees, 
together with definitions and explanatory notes were included in Labour Reports Nos, 52 
and 33. 
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Private employers were surveyed by means of a stratified random sample of those 
employers subject to pay-roll tax. Approximately 3,000 private employers were included in 
the survey and completed returns were received from over 99.9 per cent of them. The results 
of the survey of private employers were representative of the experience of an estimated 
1,181,060 full-time adult male employees. In the government (i.e. Commonwealth, State 
and Local) sector the survey covered 409,000 full-time male employees. 


The sample of private employers had to be restricted to those subject to pay-roll tax. The 
industry classification of these employers was generally according to major activity. Mainly 
for these reasons, the survey estimates of total numbers of private and government employees 
do not correspond to totals of employment of ail adult males in the specified industries. 


When using the estimates of Ordinary time earnings at award, etc. rates it should be 
borne in mind that, in addition to minimum award rates specified for particular occupations, 
this category was defined to include all loadings, allowances, etc. prescribed in the awards, 
etc. In addition, for employees not covered by an award, etc., the normal (or agreed) rates 
of pay for normal hours of work were defined as coming within the scope of Ordinary time 
earnings at award, etc. rates, 


¥ 


The following definitions refer to terms used in the survey and in the following tables. 


Total weekly earnings refers to gross earnings of male employees for the last pay- 
period in October 1965 before taxation and other deductions. It includes payments directly 
attributable to work performed during the week for which payment was made {or to sick 
leave taken}, for example, ordinary time, overtime, shift allowances, penalty rates, commis- 
sion (if paid weekly) and similar payments. For payments made other than on a weekly basis 
only one week’s proportion is included, for example, salaries paid fortnightly or monthly: 
payment for those on annual leave; periodical payments under incentive, piecework, com- 
mission, profit sharing schemes, etc.; annual or other periodical bonuses; etc. Retrospective 
payinents are excluded. 


Overtime earnings represents that part of total weekly earnings of full-time adult 
male employees for the last pay-period in October 1965 for time worked in excess of award 
hours, or, in the case of those employees not affected by awards, etc. in excess of standard, 
or agreed, hours of work, 


. Awards or registered agreements refers to awards or determinations of, or agree- 
ments registered with, Commonwealth or State industrial tribunals. 


Ordinary time earnings at award, ete. rates comprises 


(i) where there was an appropriate award or registered agreement operating, the 
tates specified in the award for the hours of work paid for (up to the award 
hours) plus any other payments (excepting overtime), ¢.g. dirt money; height 
money; penalty rates: shift work, confined spaces, tool, leading hand, camping, 
ete. allowances; and lead bonus and other loadings provided for in the award 
or registered agreement and at the rates specified in the award or registered 
agreement, 


(ii) where there was no appropriate award or registered agreement operating 
(including the case of managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory 
staff not covered by awards), the rates of pay for hours of work covered by an 
unregistered agreement (if one existed), plus other payments (excepting over- 
time) similar to those specified in (1) above, if provided for in the agreement. 
Otherwise the terms of employment as agreed for each person for wages, salaries, 
retainers, hours of work, etc., fexcluding commission and annual or half-yearly 
etc, bonuses) relating to a normal working week were used. 


(iii} for employees under incentive, piecework, etc. schemes, only that part of their 
ordinary time earnings such as the retainers, base rates or award minima. 
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Ordinary time earnings in excess of those at award, etc. rates 


(i) Based on payment by measured result includes that part of earnings in excess of 
award or agreed base rate earnings, which was variable from one period to 
another depending on measured performance of the employees, for example, 
incentive payment schemes, piecework, task bonus, commission, etc. 


(i) Other includes all ordinary time earnings In excess of those at ‘award, etc. rates’ 
not described in {i} above. Included are special attendance or good time- 
keeping bonuses, proportion of annual or other periodical bonuses, profit 
sharing scheme earnings and any other forms of over-award payments. 


The following table shows details of average weekly carnings for Full-time adult and junior 
male employees in industry groups in Australia for the last pay-period in October 1965. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS—FULL-TIME ADULT AND JUNIOR MALE EMPLOYEES 
(OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF\(a) INDUSTRY GROUPS—AUSTRALIA(S)— 
OCTOBER 1965ic) 


($) 






Adolt males Junior males 


Industry group Private Govern- 
en 


employees employees employees 


Mannfacturing— 
Extracting, refining and founding of 
metals 61,80 $4.90 
Engineering and metalworking» . 60.20 57.60 


Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories . 57,60 $4.10 


Founding, engineering, ‘vehicles, 


etc,. . , . . - | 59.90 54.30 
Textiles, clothing and footwear , 53.90 50. 50 
Food, drink and tobacco. 55.70 54.60 
Paper, printing, bookbinding and 

photography 64.00 $8.70 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, 
non-mineral ons . . . 58.20 54.30 
Other . . . . ; . 56.40 54.90 
Manufacturing groups : . 1 58.50 34.90 
Non-manufacturing— 
Mining and quarrying. 71.90 73.20 
Electricity, gas, water and sanitary 
services . : : 55.20 57.10, 
Building and construction ‘ ' 66,00 51.20 
Transport, storage and communication | 64.20 59.10 
Wholesale trade, primary produce 
dealing, etc. . . 54.20 53.60 
Retail trade - . ' . . | 50,50 53.00 
Non-manifacturing groups . - | 38.90 356.00 
Total?)  . . . «| $8.70 | 55.80 


{2) Includes minor supecvisory staff, leading hands, clerical and office staff as well as ordinary wages employees. 
Excludes managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory staff. For definitions and particulars of coverage of 
uhé survey, eic., see pages 124 to 126. (6) Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. (c} Las 
pay-period in October oo. (4) Excludes primary production; finance and property; public audhority activities (n.<.}. : 
community and business services; and amusement, hotels, cafés, personal service, etc. 


* Less than 50 employees. 


The following table gives the number of adult males in the various total weekly earnings 
groups for the last pay-period in October 1965. 


TOTAL WEEKLY EARNINGS GROUPS—FULL-TIME ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFP)(a) 
INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(s)--OCTOBER 1965(c) 



































('000) 
| recs than | S36and | $40and | $44and | s4sand { $52and | $56and | s60and | $70and | $80 
Industry group $36(g) | tess than | less than | less than | less than | less than | less than | lesa than j less than and Total 
#46 4 #45 $52 $56 $60 $70 $80 Over 
TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) EMPLOYEES—NUMBER IN EACH EARNINGS GROUP 
M anufacturing— 
Extracting, refining and founding of metals . 0.7 2.2 4.5 5.6 6. 6.1 12.3 7.4 7.0 55.3 
Engineering and metalworking . ; 4.6 11.3 19.7 21.4 19.8 20.5 37.8 23.9 21,2 i971] 
Ships, vehicles, paris and accessories . 1.9 3.1 13.3 15.9 - 14.0 9.5 16.5 $.0 7.6 1O7.9 
Founding, engineering, vehicles, ete. V2 18.6 42.7 43.9 .O 36.2 66.6 39.2 35.7 360.3 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . 1.6 2.9 6.4 45.4 4.46 4.7 §.5 2.6 1.8 49,4 
Food, drink and tobacco . ' 2.0 7.6 11.5 12.6 10.6 9.4 }3.6 7.2 6.3 93.9 
Paper, printing, bookbinding — and ‘ 

photography. 0.7 1.6 3.9 §.1 $.§ §.2 10.0 6.2. 7.3 48.2 

Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, non- 
mineral oils . . 0.5 2.1 3.5 3.8 4.0 3.3 5.7 3.0 2.3 31.2 
Other. oa . 4.2 16.6 14.7 14.7 14.1 11.3 13.3 10.4 9.2 121.3 
Manufacturing groups 15.6 43.4 &2.7 &4 7 72.8 69.0 119.8 68.7 62.6 God ,F 

Non-manufacturing— 

Mining and quarrying 0.7 1.1 1.8 z.0 2.4 2.8 7.9 7.1 11.9 39.3 
Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services 0.9 3.8 $.4 13.7 #.4 6.6 10.1 5.9 5.9 71.7 
Building and construction . . 6.5 14.5 24.3 26.0 23.7 18.8 27.6 16.4 22.4 210.6 
Transport, storage and communication 2.4 9.4 21.7 22.0 21.0 19.2 34.5 20.3 22.0 190.5 

Wholesale trade, primary produce dealing, 
etc, . 2.4 1t.8 19.6 20.3 16.4 12.0 17.4 9.0 7.6 138.3 
Retail trade 1.6 8.8 14.7 13.4 9.3 5.7 7.5 2.3 2.5 81.4 
on-manufactiring groups 44.6 50.3 $}.0 95.4 al .2 635.2 405.0 6f.6 72.3 Ff 6 
Totalie} - . . . . 30.2 93.9 173.7 180.1 160.0 1344.2 224.7 130.3 134.9 | 1,426.0 








(a) Excludes managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory staff. For definitions and particulars of covers verage of the survey, etc. see pages 124 to 126, (&} Excludes Northern 
Teritory and Australian Capital Territory. fc} Last pay-period in ber 1965, {@) Includes approximately enopl ouees whe received less than $32. fe} Excludes primary 
production: finance and property: public authority activities (n.c.i.}; community and business services; and amusement, hotels, a personal service, #tc. 


SYNOH ONY FONINYVA ‘STLYY FOV 10 CARAUAS 


izl 
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The following table gives a dissection of total weekly earnings of full-time adult male employees 
into overtime earnings and ordinary time earnings. Ordinary time earnings are dissected into ‘at award, 
etc. rates’ and ‘in excess of award, etc. rates’. 


DISSECTION OF TOTAL WEEKLY EARNINGS--FULL-TIME ADULT MALE EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN 
MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFF\(a) INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(5)}—OCTOBER 1964(¢) 








pages I24 tao 126 
(d) Averages for all employees in ihe survey. 
community and business services: and amusement, hotels, cafés, personal service, ¢1¢, 


* Legs than five cents. 


(a) Includes minor supervisory staff. leading hands, clerical and office staff as well as ordinary wages employees. Exctudes 





(3) 
Average eamings per employee(a) 
Ordinary time earnings 
Industry group in ee oF Award, 
Overtime Total 
earnings At ‘Award 
etc. rales’ | Payment 
by 
measured Other 
result | 
TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) EMPLOYEES 
Manufacturing — 
Extracting, refining and founding of metals. 10 30 45.50 4.10 1.90 61.80 
Engineering and metalworking . . . ‘ 19 90 42.80 6.46 60, ID 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories . 6.50 45,60 0.70 3.70 56.50 
Founding, engineering, vehicles, etc. 9,50 44.10 1.80 3,90 $9.30 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . 6.70 49.90 3.20 3.10 53.30 
Food, drink and tobacco . 8.9) 43,50 3,20 55.60 
Paper, pristing, bookbinding and photography 7.50 49.10 2.340 4,50 63.80 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, non-mineral oils 6.40 45.80 2 30 4 30 58.10 
Ober ; : . 8.70 42.70 5.00 56.40 
Monufacturing groups 8.80 44.00 f.90 3,50 58 20 
Non-manufacturing—- 

Mining and quarrying . 9.40 52.30 &. 60 | .40 72,00 
Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services . 4.70 51.50 * 0. 60 56.90 
Building and construction &.30 47.20 2.14 57.60 
Transport, storage and communication #.60 50. 60 1.10 60.30 
Wholesale trade, primary prod uce dealing, etc. 4.40 44. 50 1.60 | 3.70 54.20 
Retail trade. . ‘ ; ‘ 3 30 41.96 5.40 50.60 
Non-imanifactiring groups 6.80 47.70 Pid 2.00 57.60 
Fotalte) 7.80 45.90 1.50 Zz 7é 57.90 





managerial, executive, > Aroresciona and hi igher supervisory staff, For definitions and Particulars of coverage of the survey, etc., see 


Excludes Nor 


em Territory and Australan Capital Territo 
(e) Excludes primary production; finance an 


fc} Last pay-period in October 1965, 
rt¥; public authority activeties (n.¢.i.); 
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The following table gives details of total weekly earnings groups and a dissection of 
total weekly earnings for full-time adult male managerial, executive, professional and higher 
supervisory staff for the last pay-period in October 1965, 


FULL-TIME ADULT MALE MANAGERIAL, EXECUTIVE, PROFESSIONAL AND 
HIGHER SUPERVISORY STAFF 


TOTAL (PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT) EMPLOY EES—AUSTRALIA(a}—OCTOBER 1965(5) 
TOTAL WEEKLY EARNINGS GROUPS(c) 


Number of 





employees Percentage 
Total weekly earnings groups in each . 

; earnings #arnings 
group group 
"000 per cent 
Less than $42 . . . : . 5.0 3.1 
$5? and less than $56 . . . . 6.2 3.8 
$36 5, ow oo) | RKO 9.9 5.35 
$60, on oo) BO . . oo 28.2 17.2 
$70 ., » o)| BO . . . . ai.3 16.6 
$80 and over . . . . . . $8.3 53.8 
0 


Total . ‘ ‘ : * . 164.1 100. 


DISSECTION OF TOTAL WEEKLY EARNINGS(@?) 


Average 
Dissection of total weekly earnings earnings Percentage 
per emplovee 
percent — 
Overtime . ~ oe ; . 1.10 1.2 
Ordinary dime earnings—At ‘Award, ‘ete., rates’ . . ' . 89.40 96.2. 
In excess of ‘Award, €tc., tates’ — 
{ij Payment by measured result . ety 1.00 1.0 
(ii) Other : . ; . . 1.30 1.6 
Total. ww 93.00 100.0 
fa} Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory, (5) Last pay-period in Octeber 1955. For 
definitions and particulars of coverage of the survey, etc. see pages 124 to 126. {cy Excludes employees in primary produc- 


tion; finance and property; public autherny activities (n.¢.i.}: community and business services; and amugement, hotels, 
cafés, personal service, ¢tc. {dq} Averages for all employees in the survey. 


5. Surveys of weekly earnings and hours, October 1962 to 1964, 1966 to 1970: 


(i) General. Sample surveys in respect of most private employers subject to pay-roll tax 
(i.e. those paying more than $400 per week in wages and salaries) have been conducted as 
at the last pay-period in October during recent years. Results of the 1970 survey with com- 
parisons with some of the earlier surveys are contained herein. 


In addition to obtaining data for the calculation of average weekly earnings, average 
weekly hours paid for, and average hourly earnings, information on overtime and ordinary 
time earnings and hours for full-time employees (other than managerial, etc. staff) was 
obtained from the surveys beginning with October 1966 survey. The figures of average 
overtime earnings and average overtime hours are the averages for aff employees (in the 
specified category) represented in the survey whether or not they worked overtime. The 
survey figures do not show the average overtime earnings or hours of only those employees 
who worked overtime. , 

16052/71—5 
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Figures of average weekly earnings, average weekly hours paid for, and average hourly 
earnings as at the selected pay-periods are presented for males and females {adult and junior) 
separately by industry groups and by States. They reflect the effects of differences (and of 
changes between points of time) in amounts paid for the vanous occupations; in amounts 
paid for the same occupations; in occupational structures within industries; in industry 
structure; in degrees of business activity (incidence of overtime, etc.}; and in the incidence 
of incentive schemes, piecework and profit-sharing scheme payments, etc. 

In general, where an establishmeot was closed down for part or whole of the fast pay- 
period in October, or operations were seriously curtailed by an industrial dispute, breakdown, 
fire, etc., the employer was asked to supply particulars of wages and hours for the nearest 
normal pay-period. 

(ii) Coverage. The results of the surveys are based on returns from stratified random 
samples of private employers subject to pay-roll tax. Employees in rural industry and in 
private domestic service are excluded because most employers in these two industries are 
not subject to pay-roll tax. Also excluded from the surveys are: employees of government 
and semi-government authorities; employees of religious, benevolent and other similar 
organisations exempt from pay-roll tax: and all employees in the Northern Territory and 
the Australian Capital Territory. The eamings and hours of waterside workers employed 
on a casual basis are excluded because they are subject to wide fluctuations for short periods 
such as those covered by these surveys. Waterside workers on weekly hire employed under 
the new permanent employment scheme are included in the surveys. 

Approximately 4,800 employers were included in the October 1970 survey and the sample 
represented 1,780,000 male and $17,000 female wage and salary earners. 

As the survey was based on a sample, the resultant estimates are subject to sampling 
variability, that is, variations which might occur by chance because only a sample of employers 
was surveyed. The extent of the detail] published has been determined after considering 
estimated measures of sampling variability. 

(ii) Comparability of results. Io addition to affecting the results of each sample survey, 
sampling variability also affects comparison between each year's results. 

The industry classification adopted for the 1970 and previous earnings and hours surveys 
from 1963 onwards (including the 1965 survey) is that used for the 1961 and 1966 population 
censuses, Because the October 1962 survey was based on a different industry classification 
only broad comparison with more recent surveys is possible (see tables on pages 147 to 152) 
Detailed comparison of the results of the surveys of 1963 to 1970 (excluding 1965) are shown 
in tables on pages 141 to 154. 

The October 1965 Survey of Weekly Earnings was a special purpose survey on a different 
basis to the surveys compared in this section and, therefore, its results are not shown herein, 
but appear on pages 124 to 129. 

In the surveys of October 1962, 1963 and 1964 employees ‘whose hours of work were not 
known’ were reported with managerial, etc,, staff. Beginning with the October 1966 survey 
employers were asked to report these employees in their correct classification, and if necessary 
estimate their hours of work. It is considered that any reporting differences will have had 
only a slight effect on comparability of the surveys. 

For some comparative purposes it will be useful to bear in mind that the full effect of 
the October 1968 general award wage increases of $1.35 a week is unlikely to have been 
reflected in wages and salaries paid during the last pay-period in October 1968. These in- 
creases operated as from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 
25 October 1968 in the case of awards, etc. of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Commission and of each of the State tribunals except Queensland and South Australia, 
where the operative date was 28 October 1968 (see pages 189 to 191). 

The allocation of employees between Managerial, executive, professional and higher 
supervisory staf and Ail other full-time employees (as defined) depends upon the employers’ 
interpretation of the definitions (see below). 


(iv) Definitions, The following definitions refer to terms used in the surveys and in the 
tables in this section: 


Employees refer to male and female employees who received pay for the last pay-period 
in October, 
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Adults inchade all employees 25 years of age and over and those employees who, although 
under 21 years of age, are paid at the adult rate for their occupation. 


Juniors are those employees under 21 years of age who are not paid at the adult rate for 
their occupation. 


Fuif-time employees are those employees who ordinarily work 30 hours or more a week 
and who received pay for the last pay-period in October. Included are ‘full-time’ 
employees on short-time; ‘full-time’ employees who began or ceased work during the 
pay-period; and ‘full-time’ employees on paid annual leave, paid sick leave, long 
service leave and paid holidays taken during the specified pay-period. 


Part-time employees are those employees whe ordinarily work less than 30 hours a week 
and who received pay for the last pay-period in October. Employees on short-time 
who normally work 30 hours or more a week are classified as full-time employees. 


Other than managerial, etc. staff includes minor supervisory employees, leading hands, 
clerical and office staff as well as ordinary wages employees. [t excludes Managerial, 
executive, professional and higher supervisory staff who were not further defined. 


Weekly earnings refers to gross earnings for the last pay-period in October before 
taxation and other deductions have been made, It includes overtime earnings, ordinary 
time earnings, shift allowances, penalty rates, commussion and similar payments; and 
that part of paid annual leave, patd sick leave, long service leave and patd holidays 
taken during the specified pay-period. It includes one week's proportion of payments 
made other than on a weekly basis, e.g. salary paid fortnightly or monthly; paid 
annual or other leave taken during the specified pay-period; periodical payments, 
under incentive, piécework, profit sharing schemes, etc.; commission; annual or 
periodical bonuses, etc. Retrospective payments are excluded. 


Overtime earnings refers to that part of gross weekly earnings {as defined above) for 
hours paid for in excess of award, standard or agreed hours of work. Overtinte earnings 
were not reported for managerial, etc. staif, 


Ordinary time earnings refers to that part of gross weekly earnings (as defined above) 
for award, standard or agreed hours of work. It includes shift allowances, penalty 
rates, commissions, bonuses and incentive payments, and that part of paid annual 
and other leave, which relate to these hours. 


Weekly man-hours paid for refers to the surn of man-hours for which payment was miade. 
It includes overtime hours, ordinary time hours, paid stand-by or reporting time; and 
that part of paid annual leave, paid sick leave, long service leave and paid holidays 
taken during the specified pay-period. For employees paid other than weekly, hours 
are converted to a weekly basis. For employees who began or ceased work, or were 
absent without pay for any reason during the specified week, only the man-hours 
actually paid for are included. Where agreed hours of work are less than award hours, 
man-hours are based on agreed hours. Hours of work were not reported for managerial, 
etc, staff, 


Overtime hours refers to hours in excess of award, standard or agreed hours of work. 


Ordinary time hours refers to award, standard or agreed hours of work. It includes 
man-hours of stand-by or reporting time which are part of standard hours of work, 
and that part of paid annual leave, paid sick Jeave and long service leave taken 
during the specified week. 
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(v) Average earnings and hours, industry groups—States and Australia 


The tables in the following pages show average earnings and hours for adult and junior 
male and female employees obtained from the October 1970 survey and earlier surveys. 
Average weekly carnings for male and female managerial, etc. staff are shown on page 153. 
Separate details for part-time employees (as defined) are shown on page 154. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, 
ETC. STAFF)(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(5), OCTOBER 1976c! 


Average weekly hours 


Average weekly earnings 
(3) paid for 


Average ore earnings 








Industry group 


Adult | Junior Adult Juniord 4 duit | Junior Adult Junior Adult | Junior] él Junior 
males | mates males | males 


males | males | ates | males males | males males | males 


rr rrr rr rs rr es es 9 | ee ee 


Manufactoring— 
Extracting, refining and 
founding of metals . | 84.90] 45.90) 50.40) 35.60) 445.0) 42 2) 465) 40.3 


t.89) 109) 1.24! 0 88 
Engineering and metal- ' 
79 430) 38 40] 48 MF 32 20] 44 8) 41.3) 40 8 39 3 


workin 


. * “ 177] @ 93) 1 19) O.82 
Ships, vehicles, parts and 
accessories . . | 78.10) 36 40] 48.60) 33.90) 43 0) dat 4] 39 5) 36.4) 1 82) G.88) «of 23] 9 81 
Founding, enginecring, 
vehicles, efc, . | 40 a? fO] 48 46) 32 50] dd ¢] 43.5) 403) SO ot TF Sot O.9d) 2 aw Glas 
Textiles, clothing and foor- 
wear . : . . | 73 40) 36 RO, 42 60] 26 20] 43.6) 46 4) 39.5) 39.57) 1.68) O 90) 103! 0.66 
Food, drink and tobacco . | 73.80] 37 Wy] 43.90: 29 10) 43 6 40 7] 39.0] 38 9) 1.69) 0.92) 1.12) 0 75 
Paper, printing, baok- 
binding and photography | 86 GO) 41.30] 46.40) 29.80) 42.7) 46.2) 9.5) 39.5] 2.02) L.OOl Lr?) 0.75 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, 
ants, non-mineral oi . | 79.90) 40.60 47 201 31.70) 42 9) 40 6) 39 6] 38 6] t 86) 1 00) 61.19) 0.82 
Ol . : . - | 77 OO) 35.80) 44 SO) 29. 44.2) 40 4) 39 8) 38.8] 2.74:0 88] 1°13) 0.76 
Manufacturing groups, | 78.70) 34,50] 44.29) 29 201 44.0) 4i i] 39.7) 39 P.79t O 9d] f.itt OL Fad 
Non-manufaciuring— 
Mining and quarrying - 1104 00) 33.00) 58.90) 37.807 44.8, 42 2) 38 9) 38. 232} iL 26] «1 32) 0.98 
Building and construction . | 90 40) 4( 60) 52 50] 37.70] 44.5] 46.8] 39.4) 39, 202] 0.96 1.33] 9.83 
Transport aud stcrage . | 90 Of 43.30) 55.10] 33 FO] 46 Et) 642 1) 43) 39 1.95) 1023] £ 40) 0.86 
Finance and property . | $3.60) 43.10) 54 30) 37.20) 38 5] 39.0) 37 9) 38 217; #1 10) ££ 43) O.97 
Whelesate trade. primary 
produce dealing, etc. . | 74.30 37.001 49.90) 3f 60} 47.9) 40.4) 38.7] 38 1.77) &.92) 3,29) 0.8) 
Retailirade . , . | &6.80) 34 701 45.80) 28 SO] 4b &] 41 1) #39 3] 39 1 oo; 9 85 L.b6) O.72 
Other industries(d} . . | 77.00] 40.30) 50.30) 32.90] 42 2] 39.6) 39.5] 47 1 82] 1 02] 41.29] O.87 
Mon-manufacturing 
groups . . « | Of ot] 38.90) 49. 70] 32 430) 46.6) 35 9) S&.9F £.90) O96) J.28) 0.53 


All industry groups({e) . | 86.060) 38 70) 47.30) 34 40 1.84) 0.95; 1.20) 0.80 





{a} Privai¢ employees only, Excludes managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory stalf. (5) Excludes 
Morthern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. {c) Last pay-period in October. For definitions and particulars 
of coverage of the survey, etc., see pages 129 to 131. (2) Includes community and business services; atmusement. harels, 


cafés, personal service, ete. ; electricity, gas, water and sanitary services; and forestry, fishing and trapping. fe) Excludes 
rural industry, and private domestic service, 
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AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, 
ETC. STAFF)(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, STATES, OCTOBER 1970(5) 














Average weekly earnings ($) Average weekly hours paid for Average hourly earings ($)} 
Manufacturing Manufacturing Manufacturing 
i) 
State -,t z ne en . rs es ee 
a : eS 3 ° ao | 328 : ee 
. —| — 9 1 
* c. 
eel wp | o | eS | SEU. g : 3 le3| 28 aif B13 /ee 2 
Om z= “ = a = 
ay: 8} € |Z Zales e& | 28) 26 ay S& |e |ze| <5 
i- * 
ADULT MALES 
Mew South 
ales 82.50) 20,10) 81.40] 82.80) 8&2 44.8) 43.5) 44.2) 42.8] 43.6] 1.54 2.84] 1.84] 1,93) 1.98 
Yictona 79.20] 76.20] 78.60) 60 OO) 79.1 44.2) 44.0) 44.1; 42 §) 49.5) 1,79 1.78] 1.78) 1.88) 1.52 
72.70] 70,70] 71.40) 82.30] 77.40) 43.5) 42.9) 43.1) 42.6] 42.97 1.67) 1.65] 1,66] 1.93) 1.81 
Australia | 76.50) 72.80] 75.20] 72.60) 74.2 43.3) 43.9, 43.5) 42.8] 43.2] 1.76) §.66] 0.73] 1.76) £1.72 
estero . 
Australia | $4 00) 76.20 $2.70 85.2 46.8] 44 45.2; 45.5) 44, 1.79] 1.73) 1.76] 2.95) 1.88 


79.40 . . . lt 
Tasmania. | 82.50) 70.00) 73.80) 76.20) 74.90) 43.0) 40.7) 42.1] 41.8) 42.0] 2.92) 1.68) 1.75] 1.82) &.78 
6 44.0) 43.0) 43.5) 1.80) 1.77, 1.79] 1,90) 1.84 


JUNIOR MALES 


New South 

Wales . | 42.30 38.70) 40.80) 29.20; 40.00) 41.7) 40.3] 41.1) 40.2) 40.6, 1.01] 0.96] 06.99] 0,98] 0.98 
Victoria . | 37.70) 39.50) 38.60) 40.70) 39.607 40.9% 41.1] 41.0] 40 5) 40.8) 0.927] 0.96) 0.94) 1.01] 0.97 
Queenstand 490) 33.70) 34.20) 37.70) 36.20) 40.8) 39.6) 40,3) 40 7] 40 4] 6.86) 0.85) 0.85] 0.93] 0.50 

Tr 

Australia | 37.90) 36.60] 37.301 35.40) 36.40] 41.7) 42.0) 42.8] 40.8) 41.3] 6.91) 0.87) 6.89] 0.37] 0.88 

stern 

Australia | 37.10] 35.00] 36.10) 38.80) 37.90) 43.9) 40.8] 42.5) 45.7] 41.9] 6.85] 0.86) 6.85] 0.93] 0.50 
Tasmania. | 36.10] 38,70) 37.80; 38.00, 37. 40.4) 40.9) 40.7| 40.5) 40.6] 6.89) 0.95) 6,93] 6.94] 9.93 

41.5) 40.7) 4f.t) 40.6) 40.3] 0.94] 6.93] 0.54) 6.96) 6,95 


Anstraliaéd)) 39.10] 37.70) 38.50! 38.90) 38.70 





New South 
ales. + . 47.20) 51.50, 49.30) * * 39.9) 38.6) 3.3], * * 1.18] 1.33] 1.25 

Victoria. . ” 44.30) 50.30, 46.40; * * 39.6] 38.8] 39.3) * ™ 1.12) 1.30) 1.88 
Queensland * * 47.10 46.601 44.90, © * 39.5) 39.7] 39.6] * * 1.Q7) 1.18] 1,4 
out 
gy hustralia * . 43.00 44.30] 43 60; = * * 30.8] 39.1] 39.45] * * 1.08] 21.13] F.41 
#5teTo 

Australia * * 44. 48.50] 47.40] * . 39.6] 39.8) 39.7) * * 1.03] 1.22) 1.19 
Tasmania . * . 41.70) 45.460) 43, * * 39.1] 39.0) 39.1 * * L.OF| 1.17] 1,92 
Australia(d)) 48.40) 44.00) 45.20) 49.70) 47. 49.3) 39.5) 39.7) 38.9) 39.4] 2.20) 1.11] 1.14) 1.28] 1.20 





New South 

Wales iad ” 30,00] 33.1 4z2.30, * ‘ 39,1] 38.9) 39, * ” O.7F| 0.85] 0.383 
Victoria * * 30.50) 34.40; 33.1 * . 39.3, 438.6] 38.8 . 0.78] 0.89) 0.35 
Queensland ” al 25.70) 30.30, 29.1 7 * 39,5] 39.4) 39,5 * ad 0.635] 0.77] 0.74 


Australia . * | 27.50) 29.00) 28. * * 39.6 39.0) 39.2] * * | 0.70) 0,75) 0,73 


Western 
Australia sal * 29 FO] 30.1) 30. * al 39.4) 39.0) 39. * ba 0.76] 0.T7| O. 77 
i 7 * 38.6 39.2] 39. * * .73| 0.74] 0.74 


Acstralia(d), 32.50) 28.20) 29.20) 32.20] 31. 39.4) 39.2) 39.3) 38.9) 39.0) 0.83) 0.72) 0.74] 0.83) 0.50 


(a) Private employees only. Excludes managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory stalf. (+) Last 
pay-period in October. For definitions and particulars of coverage of che survey, ctc., see pages 129 to 131. (c} Excludes 
rural industry, and private domestic service. (ad) Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 

* Information not available because the figures are subject to sampling variability too bigh for most practical uses. 


134 . WAGES AND HOURS 


AVERAGE WEEELY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS AND HOURS(a), FULL- 
TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC. STAFFS): INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
AUSTRALIA(c), OCTOBER 197d) 





Average weekly Average weekly Average weekly 
eats OB) a” hours P paid for eatningst $) hours paid for 
Industry groups Over. |Ordin- Over. | Ordia Over. | Ordin- Over. |Ordie- 
time | OFF rary time | 27 wen | ANY 
earn | “ume Total f time time Total time | Total) time time Total 
aoe | Satie hours | noure ‘ngs €armn- hours | pours 
ine? | ings ings 
ADULT MALES JUNIOR MALES 
Mantwilacturing— 
Extracting, refining and . 
founding of metals - | 15.20] 69.70) 84 6.4) 38.6] 45.0] §.50) 40.40) 45. 3.2) 39.0] 42.2 
Working tes « | 14.80] 64.70] 79.50 6.1] 38.7| 44.8] 4,70) 34 30) 38. 2.9) 38.4] 41,3 
Ships, . parts and 
accessories . » . 2.20] 65.90) 78.10 4.5) 38.5) 43. 3,50) 32.90) 36 2.4) 39.0] 4).4 


Founding, engineering, 
vehicles, ¢fc. . £4,201 635.90) 80.101 5.7] 38.6] 44. 4.20) 35.00) 39.7 4.9] J8.0] 45.5 


Textiles, clothing and foot- 


wear . . . - | 11.20] 62.20] 73.40 5.0] 38.6) 43 3.50) 32.80] 36 2.6) 37.8) 40.4 
Food, drink and tobacco . | 12.50] 61.00[ 73. 5.3] 38.3] 43 4.10) 33.20] 37 2.8) 37.9] 40.7 
Paper, printing, book- 

binding and nd photography 10.80) 75.20) $6. 3.9] 3B.8] 42.79 3.80] 37.50] 41 2.44 38.7] 41.2 

paints, non non-mineral os. | 11.20) 68.80; 79. 4.3) 38.6] 42 3.30] 37.30) 40 Z.LF $8.4] 40.6 
0 . . “ + | 13.20) 63.80) 77. 5.5] 36.7 3.00] 32.80) 34 2.2} $8.3, 40.4 

Manufacturing groups. | 13.20] 65.40| 78.70] 3.4) 38 6| 44.01 3.80] 34.60) 38 2.6) 38.4] 49.2 
Non-manufacturing— . 
Mining and quarrying =. «|: 20.20] 83.80/104, 7.5| 37.3] 44.80 7.107 45.90] 53. 4.1] 38.1] 422 
Building and vonsirusdon . + 15,70, 71,60) 90. 66) 38.2} 44.8% 3 80) 37.70) 41 24, 19.4] 41.9 
Transport and storage » 1 20.60] 69.30] 90. 7.5] 38.7) 46.1) 5.40; 38.00) 43. 2.2) 39 OG 42 1 
nance aod p property 2.40] S1.20] 83. 0.8) 37.7] 38.5) 1.40, 41.70] 43. 0.8; 38.3] 39 6 
Wholesale trade, primary 

produce dealing, et. . 7.30) 67.00] 74. 3.0] 38.9) 4]. 2 30] 34.70] #7. 1.7) 38.7] 40.4 
Rétalltrade . . . 5.00) 61,80) 66. 2.3] 39.6] 41.8] 2.50] 32.20] 34. 1.8; 39.2] 41.3 
Other industries(<) &.30/ 68 70] 77. 3.4] 36.9] 43.2] 2.60} 37.70) 40. 1.8 S7.9) 39.6 

Nonmmanufacturiag 
groups . if 40) 70 G6] 8!.60 4.4] 38.6) 43 2,70) 36.20) 39.90 f.8] 8.4) 40,6 
All industry groups f} «+ | 12.50) 67.50] 80.00) 4.9] 38.6) 43.5] 3.20) 35.50) 38.7 2.2] J 6| 40.8 





ADULT FEMALES JUNIOR FEMALES 





Manufacturing groups ~ $ 3.20) 42.10) 45. 1.9[ 37.8) 39.7] 1.20 28. 00] 29.2 J.a} 8.1) 39.3 
Non-tmanofscturing groups . 1.50] 48,20) 49. 0.8) 38.1) 38.9] 0.80] 31.46) 32.2 0.6, 38.3] 38.9 


All industry groups(f} =. | 2.40) 45.00] 47.301 1.4] 37.9! 39.4] 0.90] 30.40] 38.3 0.8} 38.3] 39.0 


{a} Average weekly overtime and ordinary time ¢a and hours are averages for all employees represented in the 
survey (see page 130}. (db) Private employees only. Excludes managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory 
ated, (c} Excludes Northem Territory and Australian Capital Territa (@) Last pay-peried in October. For 
definitions and particulars of coverage of the vices oie | see pages 129 to | 1. fe) Includes community and business 

7 amusement, hotels, caféa, personal service, ctc.; electricity, gas, water supply and sanitary services; and Foresiry, 
fishing and wrapping. Cf) Exclodes rural indusiry and private omestic service. 


AVERAGE WEEELY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS(a), FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC., 
STAFF)(é): INDUSTRY GROUPS, STATES, OCTOBER 1966 TO 1970(c) 


ADULT MALES 
































(3) 

Manufacturing 

Founding, ¢agineering, vehicles, etc. Other Total 

State 

Octoberic) Getober(c} Octodertc) 

1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 1966 | 167 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 1966 | 196T | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 

AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME EARNINGS 

New South Walaa. . 9.60 11.30 13. 5G 13.9 14.10 9.00 1 - 12.80 14,10 

Victoria . 10.90 10.80 11.50 13.30 13.4) 10.10 1 12.60 13.10 

. 7.90 19.16 i0.16 12.10 1t.o0 §.90 10.60 11.90 

South Australia 0 9.00 9. 11.60 12.00 7,80 11.30 11.70 

Western Australia 10.0 16,80 15.20 18.90 20.40 7.50 15.00 15 

Tasmania . 89 6.30 4.340 7.900 16.26 6.30 80 §.30 

Auttralia(e) 16.90 11.4 13.40 14.20 3.19 40 13.206 

New South Wales ‘ 67.40 1.53 44,70 $7.20 62.70 fiT .10 §2.10 §4.30 58.450 62.99 67.30 

Victoria . . §2.30 44.30 59 10 65.20 $2.30 55. Ww 457.10 61.00 o 2 54 58.00 60.80 65,40 

QGueensiand =. 47.10 51, 55.80 57.70 60.80 70 41.30 52,80 56.70 58.80 48.20 51.20 53,80 57.00 39.50 

South Australia §2.30 43.70 48. 50 60.10 64.450 49.70 $2.70 54.50 46.40 6), 80 51.40 53.30 57.20 58.80 63.60 

Western Australia 43.600 51.30 49.00 5T.o0 63. 45.10 31,10 $2.) §£,30 64.00 48.10 41.10 55.40 53.10 63.80 

Tasmania 56.20 .20 65. 30 72, 51.80 53.40 45.80 59.00 62.60 53.10 $5.20 5¢.00 él Ww 65.60 
Aisiraliale) 51.0 44.70 59.20 61.30 65,0 Si. 54.10 56.20 6.40 65.00 51.60 54.49 57.60 61.00 65.40 








New South Wales 61.80 67.20 “0 77.40 SZ. 50 60.30 63.30 68.10 73.90 80.16 61.10 65.30 70.60 75.70 $1.40 
Victoria . : 63.20 65.10 70.60 73.80 61 63.80 GT 60 73.10 G é2. 63.50 68.90) 73,40 TS 
nsland =. $3.00 61.20 -90 69 80 72.70 38.20 60.90 61.20 70.70 $7.10 61.00 62,70 67.70 71.40 
South Austratia . a 62.69 50 TL.10 16.50 57.20 $1.40 62.40 61.29 72.80 39.20 62.20 66.10 10.20 73.20 
Western Australia 58.) 68.00 74.40 76.80 £4.00 34.20 61.40 64.450 70.30 76.20 55.60 64.10 68 40 73.10 79.40 
Tasmania ' 64.00 65.40 72. HO 74.80 $2.50 37.40 39,30 62.60 65.30 70.00 59.40 Gi .30 65.30 68.10 73.80 
Australia(e} 61.50 65.60 71.10 |. 74.90 £0.10 59.90 63.50 66.30 71.80 TT. 60.70 64.50 68.60 3.0 78.70 





For footnotes see page 136. : 
Note: Figures for non-manxfacturing grovps and aff industry groups are shown on page 136. : . 4 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS(a), FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC., STAFFS): 
INDUSTRY GROUPS, STATES, OCTOBER 1966 TO 1970(c}—continued 


ADULT MALES 








<$) 
Non-manufacturing groups All indusiry groups(d) 
State October(c} Octoberte) 
1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | i570 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME EARNINGS 


New South Wales 7.40 7.90 9.00 10.20 12.00 $.20 9.20 10.80 11.70 13.20 | 
Victoria 6.40 6.60 8.20 9.10 10.10 8.70 9.10 9.90 11.30 12.00 
Queensland 6.60 5.90 7.10 9.70 10.30 7.70 7,80 &.00 10.10 11.00 
South Austratia 5.50 6.40 ° 6.20 8.20 8.70 6.90 7.80 7.80 10.10 10.50 
Western Australia 9.40 10.40 16.60 17.40 18.50 8.70 11.40 15.20 16.40 17.40 
Tasmania . 7.30 7.20 6.90 8.70 8.40 6.80 6.60 6.80 7.70 8.30 
Australiate) . . 7.00 7.40 $9.00 10.30 11.50 #.20 9.00 10.10 11.50 12.50 
AVERAGE WEEKLY ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS 
New South Wales 55.90 58.40 61.90 66.50 10.80 53.60 56.60 59.90 64.40 68.90 
Victoria i 55.40 58.10 60.80 64.80 69 90 53. $0 56.10 59.10 62.30 67.20 
Queensland =... 55,20 57.40 59.50 63.90 72.00 $1 54.30 56.70 60.80 40 
South Australia . 50.70 52.70 56.00 58.80 63.90 54.10 53.10 46.70 58.80 63.70 
Western Australia 53.80 55.50 9.50 62.60 70.20 51.70 53.70 57.20 60.80 67.80 
Tasmania 53.70 56.10 $8.70 62.70 67.80 53.40 55.60 58.70 61.90 65.60 
Australia(e) 55.00 57.30 60.40 64.60 70.00 53.00 55.70 58.80 62.50 67.50 
AVERAGE WEEKLY TOTAL EARNINGS 
New South Wales - -. 63.00 66.30 71.00 76.70 82.80 61.90 65.70 70.80 76.10 82.00 
Victoria - - 61.80 64.70 69.00 74.00 00 62.19 65.20 69.00 73.60 79.10 
Queensland 61.80 63.20 66.60 73.60 82. 30 59. 50 62.10 64.70 90 77.40 
South Australia 56.30 $9.00 62.30 67.00 2,60 58.00 60.90 64.60 30 74.20 
Western Australia _ . 63.30 45.80 76.00 80.00 88.70 60.40 65.10 73.00 77.30 35.20 
Tasmania - . - 61.00 63.30 65.60 71.40 76.20 60.10 62.20 65.50 69.60 74.90 
Australiate) . . 61.90 64.70 69.40 74.90 £1.60 61.20 64.60 69 74 00 80.00 


1 


(a) Average weekly overtime and ordinary time earnings are averages for all employees represented in the survey. (>) Private employees only. Excludes managerial, executive, professional 
and higher supervisory staff. {c} Last pay-period in October. For definitions and particulars of coverage of the survey, eic., sree pages 129 to 151, 3 (¢) Excludes roral industry, and private 
lic service, {#) Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territery. 
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AVERAGE WEEELY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME EARNINGS(a), FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC., STAFF 5): 
ALL INDUSTRY GROUPS(@d}, STATES, OCTOBER 1966 TO 197M(c) 


(3) 





Junior males Adult females Janior females 





State October(¢} Qerober(c) ) .  Octoberfc) 





i966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 i966 | 1967 | 168° | 1969 | 1970 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME EARNINGS 





New South Wales 1.90 2,60 2.90 2.90 3.40 1.40 1.50 1.70 2.30 2.60 0.50 0.60 0.60 0.80 1.10 
. 2,10 2.40 2.60 3.00 3.20 1.50 1.70 1.90 2:10 2.50 0.50 0.40 0.60 0.70 9.90 

land 2.20 2.60 2.70 2.30 2.70 1,00 0.90 0.90 1.40 1.70 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.60 0.70 

uth Australis 1.70 1.90 2.40 2.90 3.40 1:40 1.60 1.70 1.89 2.00 0.60 0.60 0.70 1.00 1.10 
W A 1.50 2.10 2.90 4.40 4.00 0.80 1.00 1.30 1.80 | 1.90 0.40 0.50 9.60 0.90 0.70 
T a 1.40 1.70 2.10 1.80 2.40 0.80 0.80 1.10 1.20 1.40 0.30 0.40 6.50 0.40 0.60 
Austraiiate) 2.00 2.40 2.70 2.60 3.20 1.40 1.50 1.70 2.10 4.40 0.50 0.50 0.60 0.80 0.90 





New South Wales 28.40 | 29.50 33.50 | 36.60 g0 | 36.90 9 | 42.60 | 46.60 | 23.60 | 24.90 | 25.80 | 28.80 | 31.20 
Victoria . 77.50 | 29.50 36.50 | 33.60 | 35.80 | 37.30 | 40.40 | 44.00 | 24-40 | 25.30 | 26.40 | 39:10 | 32/30 
Queensland 26.60 | 28.80 | 30:80 | 32:10 | 33.60 | 32:80 | 35.20 | 36.40 | 40.20 | 43.30 | 21.30 | 22.80 | 22:80 | 23.30 | 28040 
South Australia 26.00 | 28.30 | 29.40 | 31.50 | 33.00 } 42.30 | 34.10 | 35.50 | 38.10 | 41-60 | 21.70 | 23.10 | 23.20 | 36:00 | 27/50 
Western Australia 25.30 | 26.70 30.90 | 33.90 20 | 34.20 | 37.30 | 41.50 | 45.50 | 20.60 | 22.20 1 33:30 | 26.40 | 29°30 
Tasmania 26.30 92.70 | 35.50 | 33.00 90) | 36.80 | 38.80 | 42.30 | 21.80 | 23.40 | 24.00 | 26.20 | 28.19 

Avustralia(e) 27.40 | 29.10 | 31.10 | 34.00 |] 35.50 | 34.00 | 36.10 | 37.60 | 41.20 | 45.00 | 23.10 | 24.20 | 25.00 | 27.90 | 30.40 











. 30,30 37.20 34,50 36.40 40,0) 36.20 38,40 40,20 44.50 49,30 24.20 25.40 26.50 29 32.350 
‘ 29.70 32.00 34.60 37.00 39.60 35.10 37.60 39.20 42,50 46.40 24.90 25,70 26.90 29, 33.10 
: . 28, 70 31.50 33.50 4.49 36.20 33.90 36,10 47.30 41.60 44.90 21,30 23,20 23.20 26.10 29.10 
wih Australi ‘ 27.76 30.30 41.70 34,40 36.40 33.70 34 +720 39.90 43.60 27.30 23.70 23.90 00 28.60 
Wenn Australia 27.10 28.30 41.20 4. 37.30 35,10 36, 20 38.60 43.40 47.40 21.10 22, Ti 23.9) .30 30.00 
T ; 27.80 30.9) 32.40 34.4) 37,90 33.70 37,90 43.60 22.00 23.80 24.50 26.60 28.70 
Australiate) 29.40 | 31.50 | 33.80 | 35.80 | 38.70 F 35.40 | 37.60 | 39.30 | 43.20 | 47.30 | 23.60 | 24.80 | 25.60 | 28.60 | 31.30 

*. : :For footwotes see page 136, re ’ 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME HOURS PAID FOR(s), FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, 
; ETC., STAFFX6): INDUSTRY GROUPS, STATES, OCTOBER 1966 TO 1970(c) 
ADULT MALES 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME HOURS PAID FOR 





WAGES AND HOURS 


AVERAGE WEEKLY ORDINARY TIME HOURS PAID FOR 
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AVERAGE WEERLY TOTAL HOURS PAID FOR 
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Western Australia 


New South Wales 


44.6 
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For footnotes see page 139. 


Figures for ron-manujfacturing groups and aff industry groups are shown on page 139. 
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Note 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME HOURS PAID FOR(a), FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, 
ETC., STAFFX6): INDUSTRY GROUPS, STATES, OCTOBER 1966 TO 1970(c)—continued 


ADULT MALES 








Non-manufacturing groups . All industry groups(7) 
rere 
State Ociober{c} Octobertc} 
1966 | 1967 | 1963 | 1969 | 1970 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 





AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME HOURS PAID FOR 


New South Wales 
Victoria . 











3.4 3.7 3.9 4.1 d.4 4.1 4.4 4.8 4.9 5.4 

3.2 4.0 3.6 3.2 34.9 4.5 4.4 44 4.9 4.8 

Queensland 3.4 2.9 3.3 4.2 3.9 31.9 3.8 3.8 4.4 4.3 

South Austratia . 4.0 4.1 3.6 2.8 3.6 4.7 4.9 4.7 4.6 4,3 

Western Australia 4.6 4.8 743 74 30 4.4 4.4 4.9 7.0 6.7 

Tasmania ? + 3.4 3.2 3.0 3.4 a.2 3,3 " 4.0 3.1 3.2 3.2 

Australia(e} . 4.5 3.4 | 4.0 4.3 4.4 4.2 4.3 4.6 4.9 4.9 
AVERAGE WEEKLY GRDINARY TIME HOURS PAID FOR 

New South Wales 38.7 48.7 38.5 38.7 48.4 38.6 38.7 38.6 38.6 38.5 

ona =. 33.9 79.0 14.8 43.6 48.7 38.9 38.8 38.7 38.6 38,7 

nd 39.0 49.2 48.5 33.6 48,7 38.9 49.1 38.7 38.6 49.4 

South Australia 39.3 39.5 49.3 390 39.1 39.2 39.2 39.4 9.0 33.9 

Western Australia 39.1 48.6 38.7 38.4 18.4 39.1 38.3 33.9 48.6 48.5 

Tasmania . 39.0 48.9 38.7 38.8 48.7 39.3 49,0 38.9 39.0 15.8 

Australia(¢) 38.9 38.9 38.7 38.7 38.6 38.3 38.8 38.8 38.7 34.6 

AVERAGE WEEKLY TOTAL HOURS PAID FOR 

New South Wales 42.2 42.4 42.4 42.8 42.8 42.7 43.0 43.3 43,5 41.6 

. 43.1 42.0 42.3 42.4 42.5 434.3 43.3 43.1 43.6 43.5 

utensland ro ¢2. 1 47% 4.6 42.6 42.8 47.9 42.5 43.0 42:9 

outh Australia 42.3 42.6 42,3 42.8 42.8 43.9 43.1 43.8 43.5 43,2 

Western Australia 43.8 43.4 46.0 45.6 43.5 43.5 44,3 45.8 44,5 45.4 

Tasmania . 42.5 491 4t.T 42.7 41.8 43.6 42.0 43.0 42.2 42.0 

Australia(e) 41.4 42.4 42.7 42.9 43.0 43.0 43.1 43.3 43.6 43.5 





{a} A: Overtime 3 i . Private . Baclades exocuti 
and yerage weekly and ordinary time hours aro averngts for all employees represented in the survey. we ivat employees oly. Baclui ma he raed taoeotay and eae 


SHNOH ONY SONIKWVE GALYa FOV JO SASAUNS 


Ges 


AVERAGE WEEELY OVERTIME AND ORDINARY TIME HOURS PAID FOR(a), FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC., & 
STAFFS}: ALL INDUSTRY GROUPS), STATES, OCTOBER 1966 TO 197%¢} o 








Junior males Adult females _ Junior females 
State October(e) Octaber(e} October(c} 


1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 1966 | 1967 | 1963 | 1969 | 1970 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 





AVERAGE WEEKLY OVERTIME HOURS PAID FOR 


" hh 





New South Wales 1.7 2.2 2.3 #1 2,2 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.4 1.5 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.7 0.8 
Victoria . . 2.0 2.0 2.0 Z.2 z.1 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.5 1.5 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.T 0.8 
eensland 1.49 2.0 2.0 1.3 1.9 0.9 0.7 0.7 0.9 1.0 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.6 6.7 
Australia 1.7 1.7 2.0 2.5 2.4 1.2 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.3 0,8 0.7 0.8 1.0 1.0 
Western Ausiralia 1.9 z.1 26 2.4 3.0 0.7 0.8 0.9 1.1 1.1 0.5 0.46 0.7 0.9 0.6 

asinania 1.4 1.4 1.6 1,3 1.5 0.7 0,6 O.% 0.8 0.9 0.3 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.6 < 

Australia(e) ne] 2a f 2a fo 2n] 22 f uray aur] a2] a4] red os | a6] o6 | o7 7 oo 8 

= 

‘ 

AVERAGE WEEKLY ORDINARY TIME HOURS PAID FOR LY 

Aa) 

+ o 

Now South Wates 33.7 | 385 | 38.4 | 38.6 | 38.5 | 37.9 | 37.8 | 37.7°] 37.9 | 97.8 | 38.4 | 38.2 | aaa | 38.0 | 38.2 & 

Vistona . 34.7 39.0 38.9 38.6 38.7 38.1 38.0 37.8 38.0 37.7 38.4 38.2 38.2 33.9 34.1 a 
dt 39.2 | 30:2 | 38.9 | 39:0 | 38.6 J 3:7 | Gas | 38:4 | 38:6 | 386 | 3:8 | 39:0 | 39:0 | Geo | 38:8 
South Ausiralia 39.1 39.1 39.2 39.1 38.5 38.5 38.5 38 6 38.4 38.2 38.7 38.5 38.4 38.5 38.1 
Western Australia 39.0 48.9 38.9 9.0 38.9 38.6 48.9 38.6 38.7 38.6 38.8 38.7 38.7 38,7 38.4 
Tasmania ‘ . 39.3 4.1 39.0 38.8 39.1 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.1 38.1 39.1 38.5 38.7 38.6 38.4 
Australiafe) . 36.9 38.8 . 38.8 38.8 38.6 38.1 33.0 37.9 38.1 37.9 36.5 38.4 38.4 38.3 343.3 

AVERAGE WEEKLY TOTAL HOURS PAID FOR 

"New South Wa . . 40.4 40.7 40.7 40.7 40.6 49.9 38.9 38.9 39.3 39.3 39.0 38.9 38.8 38.7 39.0 
Vitoria. st AO | Ato | 409 | 6408 | 408 | 393 | 39:3 | 39:2 | 394 | 39:3 | 3a9 | 387 | jee | sez | 38'8 
Queensland | aia | 41:2 | 40.9 | 40:9 | 40:4 | 39:6 | 39:3 | Jot | 39:3 | 39:6 | 39:3 | 39:4 | 3e4 | 39:5 | 3975 
South Australia 40.8 40.8 41,2 41.5 41.3 39.7 39.8 39.9 39.6 9.34 39.4 39.2 39.2 39.5 39.2 
Western Australia ao | 4a | aus | 41:3 | 49 | 393 | joe | 395 | 39:9 | 39:7°] 39:3 | 39:3 | 3e:4 | ae6 | 39.0 
Tasmania 4.7 40.4 40,7 40.2 40.6 3.3 38 .% 38.9 a8 .9 43.1 59,3 38.9 9.2 39.0 39,0 
Australia(e) 40.7 | 9 | 4.9 | 9 | 40.84 9.2) 992 | 39:1 | 39.4 | 394 | 394 1 a0 | 39.0 | 39.0 | 39.0 





For footnotes see page 139. 
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AVERAGE WEEELY EARNINGS, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, 
ETC., STAFF)(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(5), OCTOBER 1963 TO 1970{c) 


($) 
October | October 1 October | October | Ociober | Ociober | Ociobe 
Indusiry group i963, | i964 | i966 | 1967 | i968td) | i969 |] i970” 


ADULT MALES 





Manufacturing—- 


Extracting, refining and founding of metals 53,20 58,70 62 80 67.30 73.30 79 20 4.90 
Engineering and metalworking 51.49 $5.50 61.60 65.40 72.00 75.10 79, 30 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories. $2.40 55.70 60.450 65.10 67.60 71.90 78.10 
Founding, engineering, vehicles, ete. 52.00 56.30 67.40 65.60 ri. id 74.90 $0.10 
pen clothing and footwear, . 47 60 51.66 $7.40 6.00 43 10 63.30 73.40 
ink and tobaceo =, 43.40 452.00 58 00 62.10 43.50 68. 50 73.380 

Pot printing, bookbinding and photo- 
graphy 57.00 60,70 66,60 70. 50 74.50 79.60 86,00 

Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, non- 
mineral | oils * 51,80 55 60 63.00 63.30 69,70 73,90 79.90 
Other . . . . . 49.30 $3.20 458.40 62.00 65.40 71.70 77.00 
Manufacturing groups. . . oF 00 35,00 od. 70 o¢ 56 6f 60 73.30 78.70 

Non-manufacturing— 

Mining and quarrying . + - : 60.60 ((2)65, 30 76 10 81.40 85.60 95.450 | 104.00 
Building and construction =. : : 55.70 59.90) aT 9 69.49 77, 50 80.20 0.40 
Transport and storage . ‘ ‘ ‘ 55,30 59.60 67.60 TO. 70 74 00 $1.60 oO.00 
Finance and property . 52.60 57.40 64.30 68.80 70,50 79.80 33.60 

Wholesale trade, primary produce dealing, 
48.70 52.50 57.30 60.00 63.70 65 .90 74,20 
Retail trade + + : : 46,60 49,70 34.40 46.40 59 80 62.90 66. 80 
Other industries( . - . . 50.00 $3.30 $3.30 61.90 65.20 71.0 T?,00 
Non-nranufacruring groups : 51.50 55.40 of 90 G4 .7¢ 6? 40 ?¢.90 oi .é6o 


Ail industry groups{g} ‘ ‘ $1.20 55.20 a1 .20 64.60 69.00 74.00 80.00 





JUNIOR MALES 





Manufactoring— 


Extracting, refining and founding of metals 27,40 ar.16 345.20 34 30 40.20 38.90 45.90 
Fngineering and metalworking ~~. 22.70 26,50 29.60 42.00 34.90 36.00 38.46 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories ~—. 23,20 25,450 28.40 31.60 34.00 35. 30 36,40 
Founding, engineering, vehictes, ete. | 23.60 | 27.00 | 30.20 | 32.20 | 35.50 | 36.30 4 39.40 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . 23 00 25.70 29.30 29.70 41.10 33.450 36.30 
Food, drink. and tonaeee i 4 oh 25.20 76,10 30.10 33.40 32 80 34.60) 37.30 
a tintin n ing an ota~ 
ae Y ‘ * 0 25.40 ] 26,90 | 29.30 | 32.20 | 34.50 | 37.80 | 41.30 
emicas, exp ogives, paiats, non 
mineral oi * 24. ot 24.70 33.40 36.50 J7.10 38.40 40.60 
(ther . . . . . . 22.10 24.0) 27. oO 30.70 32.20) 35.30 35.80 
Manufacturing groups. . : 23.60 26.40 29.70 32.00 34.20 36.00 34.50 
Non-manufacturing— 
Mining and quarrying . : ; . 28,10 31.90 35.40 41.00 47.90 52. 33.00 
Building and construction. woe 25.50 26.80 29.) 33.00 36,30 36, 5 41.660 
Transport and storage . . . . 23.70 26.79 31.40 33,80 34.10 49.30 43.30 
Finance and property . 24,5 27.40 31.90 33.40 34.20 39,70 43,10 
Wholesale trade, primary produce dealing, 
22, 24.40 28.30 4.40 31.40 34.40 aT i 
Retail trade . . » oye 22.10 24.00 26.50 28.30 iw 32.20 24.70 
Ocher industries( S) . . - * 24.50 27.20 a0. 4 32.60 32.90 36.450 
Non-manufacturing groups . 237.30 25.40 29.10 31.0 37.30 35 70 38.90 
All industry eroupefz) : . 23.50 25.90 29.40 31.50 33.80 35.80 38.70 





a) Private employees only. Excludes managerial, executive, professional and higher euperv atalf. (6) Exchides 

Ni , Te rritory and Australian Capital Territory. (c) Last pay-petiod in October. For definitions and particulars 
of the surveys, eic., see pages 179 to 131, fd) See text on page 130. je} Affected by industrial disputes. 

i OP) tockades and business services; atnusement, hotels, cafés, personal service, ctc.; electricity, gas, water and 
sanitary services: and forestry, fishing and trapping. (g) Excludes rural industry, and private domestic service, 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, FOLL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, 
ETC., STAFF)(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(6), OCTOBER 1963 TO 1970(¢)-—continued 


(%) 


October | October | October | Gctober | October | Ociober | Octobe 
industry group 1963 1964 (966 ios? | i968td) | 1969 i970 


ADULT FEMALES 





Manufacturing— 

Extracting, refining and founding of 
metals . 30.10 32.20 36.40 39.60 42.40 45.40 50,40 
Engineering ‘and metalworking . 29.70 31.50 4.00 33.90 38.10 42.00 48.30 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories. 30.10 31.80 35.90 37.20 38.10 42.40 45.60 
Founding, engineering, vehicles, cfc. . 29.80 ST .60 j¢ 40 #6é.30 38.30 42,30 48.40 
Textiles. clothing and foctwear =. . 29.00 31.340 33,70 35.70 36.80 40,50 42.8 
Food, drink and tobacco 29.90 32.30 13.0 36.60 37.40 40.40 43.90 


Paper, ting, bookbinding and photo- 


rap. 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, non- 


mineral ails 35.40 33.40 46.30 33.00 40 00 42,70 47.20 
Other . : . . . - 29.40 30.80 4.10 36.10 46.50 40.1 44.90 
Manufacturing afoups - . | 29,60 si 7G S40 36.30 Jd? 60 di .20 45 20 
Non-manvufacturing— 
Mining and quarrying . : : 35.30 35.40 42.60 45.30 50.00 $4.70 SE. 
Building and construction. . . 33.60) 34.50 39.70 41.30 43.40 446.90 52.50 
Transport and storage . : . . 33,60 35,20 34.30 42.20 4430) 48,20 54.10 
Finance and property . 33.40 35.70 38.90 42.00 44 00 49.9} 54.30 
Wholesale Ade, primary produce 
dealing, ete. . 32.2 34.00 37.30 39,40 41.10 45 .o0 49.90 
Retail wade - * . . 30,60 33,00 45 20 47.70 39,70 43.10 45.80 
Ouher industrieste} : . . . 31.60 33.40 36.70 38.30 40.30 45.10 50.30 
Nomnmanufacuring groups * 31.70 33,70 36.86 39. 20 41.20 45.50 #970 
All industry groups( . * . 30.50 32.60 435.40 37.60 9.4 43.26 47.30 





JUNIOR FEMALES 





Manufacruring— 


Extracting, refining and found of 
metals ; ing 73.00 25.06 27.710 Th 0G w 20 32.80 35.60 
Engineering and metatworking . 19.70 21.40 23,80 25.70 26,40 29.40 a2. 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories. 21.60 23.60 25.20 26.70 26.70 40.20 37.10 
Founding, engineering, vellictes, etc. . 20.30 22.10 24.49 26.410 26.90 29.) 32.50 
Textiles, clothing and footwear. : 17.40 19.30 21.10 21.10 zi 80 23.80 26,20 
oH, drink and tobacco 19,50 20, 50 22.70 25.00 24.8 27.20 29.10 
Paper, printing, bookbinding and photo- 
graphy 18.70 20.00 24.10 24.50 25.60 28.20 29 &0 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, nons 
mineral oils * 21.20 23.00 25.70 27.90 29.00 31.00 41.76 
Other . - : . . : 18.40 19,60 23,60 24.80 24.40 28.50 29.30 
Manufaciuring groups =. wti(<ts*dY:tK «| 20.80 E2280 | 23.70 | 24.40 | 27.00 | 29.20 
Notion eed quaeeyi 23.20 | 25.80 | 28.30 | 29.70 | 33.40 37.20 
Aide aad Coanrittion * . * 20.20 22,10 25 30 28,20 32.40 32.70 
Transport and slorage . “ : . 21.90 23.40 26.4) 27.386 26.30 33,50 33.70 
Finance and property . : : 22,00 3 26,30 27.70 28 30 33.50 37.20 
Wholesale trade, primary produce 
dealing, etc. =. : ; 70.30 21.70 24.10 25.50 26.70 30, 31.60 
Retail trade . . ‘ 18.20 19.50 22.00 23 40 24.60 26.10 25.50 
Ocher industries(e) . . 4 20.70 22,10 24.40 25.60 25.9) 29.40 32.90 
Nonm-manujfaciuring groups. . if. 8g 2? .30 23.00 25.40 26.20 29,40 32.20 
All tadustry groups(/} . . t9.40 20.90 23.60 24.50 25.60 25.80 31.340 





2) Private employees only. Excludes managerial, executive, ¢, professional and higher superv staff, 6) Excludes 
No Territory and Australian Capita) Territory. {c} Last pay-period in October, For definitions and particulars 
of coverage of the surveys, ¢tc., see pages 129 to 131. {d) See text on page 130. {2} Includes community and business 
setvicea; amusement, hotel, cafés, personal service, atc.; electricity, gas, water and sanitary services; and forestry, fishing 
and trapping. GF) Excludes rural indusiry, and private domestic service. 


* 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN 
MANAGERIAL, ETC., STAFFXa): INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(6), 
OCTOBER 1963 TO 1970(c) 





October | October | October | October | Gctober | Ociober | October 
Indusiry group 1963 1964 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 





ADULT MALES 











Manufaciyring— 
Extracting, refming and founding of 
metals 43 4 44.2 44.3 44.5 44,5 4355 45.0 
Engineering and metalworking rm : 42.4 443 44 7 44.2 44.8 44.7 44.3 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories —. 43.5 429 42.6 43.) 41.9 43.3 43.0 
Founding, engineering, vehicles, ric. . 43. 43 9 43.8 44.0 44 i 44.5 ddd 
Textiles, clothing andfootwear =. : 419 42,7 47.9 42,8 43.2 43.4 43 6 
Food, drink and tobacce 42.7 43.1 43.5 44.1 43 6 43,7 43.6 
Paper, printing, bookbinding and photo- 
graphy 41 3 42.2 42.3 42.3 42 1 42.7 42.7 
Chemicals, dives, explosives, paints, non- 
mineral ois ‘ 41.3 42 9 42.3 42.5 43.5 41.0 42.9 
Other . . : . . . 43.1 43.2 43.5 44.0 43.8 44.3 44.2 
Manufactuting groups. : : 423 43.d #35 437 43.7 dq. 440 
Non-manutacturing— 
Mining and quarrying . + 41.6 42.7 42.9 43.8 43,4 44.4 44.3 
ding and construction 43.0 43 7 44.5 43.6 45.2 44.6 44.3 
Transport and siorage . 44.6 45.2 46 4 46.6 435.8 46.6 46.1 
Finance and property . . ‘ . ag 9 38.9 38.7 38.7 38.7 38.6 38.5 
Wholesale trade, primary produce 
dealing. etc. : : . . 40 9 41 2 41.4 413 413 41.7 41.9 
Retail trade . . . 4i 2 41.2 41.3 41.5 41.3 41.6 41.8 
Other industries(d) : : ‘ 41.2 41.2 41.6 42.0 41.9 42.2 42.2 
Nan-nanufacturing groups 416 42.0 42.4 42.4 42.7 42,9 43.0 
All industry groups(¢) . 42 3 42.8 43.0 43.1 43.3 43.6 43.5 
JUNIOR MALES 
Manufacturing— 
Extracting, refining and founding of 
metals . 41.8 41.2 41.5 41.4 41.4 41,7 42.2 
Engineering aad metalworking * . 41.1 42.3 41.5 40.9 41.4 41.3 41.3 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories 415 40.8 41.1 41.0 41.0 41.0 41.4 
Founding, engincering, vehicles, efc. . 4i3 di 8 id 41.0 41.4 4i.3 41.5 
Textiles, clothing and footwear =. ‘ 40.7 41.1 41.5 41.1 40.8 41.1 40.4 
Food, drink and tobacco 41.3 4i.i 41.4 41.8 41.7 40.8 40.7 
Paps, printing, bookbinding and phote- 
ceranty a 41 0 411 41.0 41..3 40.38 41.3 41 2 
mica Yes explosives, paints, non- 
mineral oils io 40 4 41,2 39.9 41.3 4h 0 40.7 40.6 
Other SS 40 § 4i 4 40. 8 417 40.9 41.6 40.4 
Moanufacturing groups : “ . 4i.i is 4i.2 4i,3 43.2 43.3 4id 
Non-manulacturing— 
Mining and quarrying . 41.0 4I 2 41.0 41.1 41.7 422 42 2 
Building and construction 40.4 40.8 41.5 41.3 41.4 45.3 41.8 
Transport and storage . 40.5 40.7 42.0 42.3 419 42.3 42.1 
Finance and property . ; . 38.4 36.6 38.2 38 5 38,7 38.7 39.0 
Whalesale trade, primary produce 
dealing, etc ; ; 39.8 40 1 40 2 40 6 4p 5 40.6 40.4 
Retail trad 47.0 40.7 40.7 41 2 4i.3 4i.4 4[.t 
Ober industries(d} 38.9 39.3 39.2 39.8 39.7 39.5 39.6 
Nen-manufocturiag groups 40.0 40.1 40,f 40.5 40.5 40.3 40 6 
All industry groups(e) . 4.5 40.8 40.7 40.9 40.9 40.9 40.8 





) Private employees only. Excludes managerial, exccutive, professional! and higher supervisory siaft. i} Preludes 
Norduere Territory aod Australian Capital Territory. ic) Last pay-pericd in October. For definitions 

of coverage of the surveys, e1¢., see pages 12910 131. (2) Includes community and business services: hotels, 
caié, personal service, ¢tc.; electricity, gas, water and sanitary services; and forestry. fishing and trapping. fe) rey Excludes 
rural industry, and private domestic service. 


144 WAGES AND HOURS 
AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER ‘THAN 


MANAGERIAL, ETC., STAFFXa});: INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(5), 
OCTOBER 1963 TO 19°7c}—continved 


October | October | Ocuober | Geioher | October | October | October 
Industry group 1963 1964 1966 1967 (968 1969 1970 


ADULT FEMALES 





Manufacturing—- 
Extracting, refining and founding of 

metals. - 40.5 40 0 39 8 39.9 40.0 40.6 40.5 
Engineering and metalworking . 39 7 39 7 39.7 39 0 . 39,4 o3 40.4 
Stups, vehicles, parts and accessories =. 39 7 39 4 39.2 39.4 36.9 39.38 39.5 

Founding, engineering, vehicles, etc. . 39.8 ae. 7 3? 6 ao} 39,4 40.2 40,3 
Textiles, clothing and footwear. - 39 4 39.7 39 3 39] 39 1 39.7 39.4 
Foot, drink and tobacco. 39.5 39 4 39.5 39.9 39 7 39 6 39 | 
Paper, printing, bookbinding and photo- 

graphy 39 6 39,9 39.7 39 8 39.2 39.4 39,5 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, Paints, non- 

mineral oils 39.6 39.4 39 39 2 39.2 39.3 49.6 
Other : - . - - : 49.6 39.9 39 4 39.8 39.6 I9 8 39.8 

Manufacturing groups. : . 39 5 59.7 394 39.3 39.3 a9 39.7 

Non-manulactucing— 
Mining and gearrying . - + : 39 3 38.9 38 1 38.3 39 4 39.0 36.9 
Building and construction . . . 39.4 38.3 38 6 38.6 39 9 39.1 39.4 
Transport and storage . + + : 39.1 4945 39.2 39 4 39.5 39,4 39.3 
Finance and property . 37.6 a7 5 37.8 37.9 36.0 38.0 37.9 
Wholesale trade, primary produce dealing, . 

etc. 38 8 34 8 38.7 39.0 38 7 38 8 38 7 
Retail trade : ; . : 39 5 39 § 49.4 39,5 39 2 39.5 39 3 
Other industries(d) . . . + 39.0 39.0 49.1 39.0 38 9 39 39.1 

Now-monufacturing groups . 39.0 39.0 39 0 39.0 3g .9 49.0 38.9 

All industry groups(e) sy. . : 39.3 39.4 a9 2 39,2 39.1 39,4 39.4 

JUNIOR FEMALES 
Manufacturing— 
Extracting, refining and founding of 

inctals . : 40.7 39.7 39,8 419.7 39.7 40,2 

engineering and metalworking . . 39 5 39.6 33.7 349.0 39.3 38.9 39.4 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories —z 39.6 39 3 38.7 38 8 39.1 39 5 39.4 

Founding, engineering, vehicles, etc. . 59.6 39.6 30 6 39 te.3 39.2 a4 
Textiles, clothing and fooiwear . 39.1 39.6 39.3 39.0 38.3 38.8 39.5 
Food, drink and tobacco. 38,9 39.5 39 2 39.45 49 4 39.1 38.9 
Paper, printing, bookbinding and phota- 

graphy 39.7 39.9 39.7 39.7 39.6 39.6 39.5 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, non- 

mineral oils |. 48,8 33.8 39.0 39 6 39.0 38.7 38.6 
Ouhee + + : . . + 39 3 39,3 38.9 39.1 39.2 39 2 38 8 

Manufacturing groups. . . g9.2 59,5 39.3 F972 39.0 32.7 39.3 

Noo-manufacituring—- 
Mining and quarrying . . . . 49,3 49.2 39 3 48.7 38.7 39.3 38.5 
Building and construction . + : 48 6 38,9 4B .4 39.1 38.9 39.6 i‘ 
Transport and storage . . 39.2 393 39 0 39.1 38.7 38.9 19 4 
Finance and property . 37 8 32.0 38.1 38.1 38.1 34.1 6 
Wholesale trade, primary produce dealing, 

#tc. . 38.7 39 2 38.9 38.8 38 8 38.9 38.8 
Retail trade . . + : 39 7 40,0 39.9 39.7 39.9 39.8 49.7 
Other industries(a) . . : - 38.3 38.5 38.2 37.8 38.7 38.1 37.8 

Non-manufacturing groups - 38.9 39.2 39.0 38 9 39.0 39.0 38.9 

All industry groups(e) . + 39.0 39.3 39.1 39.0 39 6 39.0 39.6 

a) Private employees only, Excludes maragerial, executive, professional aad higher supervisory stalf. } Excludes 

N; Territory and Australian Capita! Territory, {c} Last pay-period in October. For definitions and particulars 


of coverage of the surveys, tic., see pages 129 to 13!, (2) Eneludes community and business services; amusement, hotels, 
cafés, personal service, cic.; electricity, gas, water and Safiitaty services; and forestry, fisghiog and trapping. fe) Excludes 
rural industry, and private domestic service. 
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AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, 
ETC., STAFF) (a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(}), OCTOBER 1963 TO 1970(c) 


($) 


r 
Qctober | October | Gciober | October | October | October | October 
Indusiry group 1963 1964 1965 1967 1948(d) 1969 1970 


ADULT MALES 





Manufacturing—— 
Extracting, refining and founding of 





metals. 1.22 1.33 1.42 1.51 1.63 1. 74 1.89 
Engineering and metalworking 1.20 1.25 1,39 1.48 1.6] 1.68 1.77 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories 1.20 1.30 1.42 1.51 1.61 1.67 i.82 

Founding, engineering, vetictes, etc. . lial !.28 i,4i I.49 I.6f 1.69 1.48 
Textites, clothing and footwear L.i4 1.21 1M 1.40 1.46 1.4 1.68 
Food, drink and wobacco 1.43 1.21 1.44 1.41 1.46 1.47 1.69 
Paper, printing, bookbinding and photo- 

graphy =. 1.36 1.44 1.57 1.éT 1.77 1.87 2.02 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, non- 

mineral oils, 1.24 1 36 1.49 1.4 1.66 1.72 1.36 
Other 1.14 1.23 1.34 1.42 1.49 1.62 1.74 

Manufacturing groups ii? 1.27 !.40 I.48 i 5? 1.66 if? 

Non-manulacturing — 
Mining and quarrying . 1.46 1.53 {.77 1.86 1.97 2.13 2.32 
Building and consiruction 1.29 1.37 1.52 1.59 t.72 1.20 2.02 
Transport and storage . 1.24 1.32 1.46 1.52 1.62 1.75 1.95 
Finance and property 1.35 1 48 1. 1.78 1.82 2.0T 2.17 
Wholesale trade, primary produce dealing, 

#lc. 1.19 1.27 1.39 1,45 1.54 1.45 1.77 
Rerail trade ].13 1.2! 13k 1.36 1.43 1.5] 1.66 
Other industries(e} 1.7] 1.2 1.40 1.47 1.56 1.58 1.82 

Non-manufacturing groups lizd 1.32 i.4é 1.33 I.67 i74 1.90 

All industry groups( s) 1.21 1.29 1.42 1.50 1.59 1.70 1.84 

JUNIOR. MALES 
Moanufacturing-— 
Extracting, refining and founding of . 

metals 0.66 0.76 0.36 0.83 0.97 0.93 1.09 
Engineering and metalworking . . 0.55 0.63 0.71 0.78 0.84 0.37 ¢.93 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories 0.56 0.63 0.69 0.TT 0.83 0.86 0.88 

Founding, engineering, vehicles, ete. . 0.37 0.65 O73 0.79 0.86 48 ood 
Textiles, clothing and footwear. . 0.57 0.62 G.71 0.72 0.74 0.82 0.90 
Food, drink an tobacco | doh 0.61 0.64 0.73 0 30 G.79 0.85 0.92 

ADEr, printing, in ing an p ota. 

araphy 0.62 0 65 0.71 0.78 0.84 0.92 i.o0 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, non- ; 

thineral oils. i. 64 0.70 0,84 0.88 0.90 0.94 i ,d0 
Other - . . : . : 0.54 0.59 0.68 i. 74 0.79 0.95 0.88 

Manufacturing groups. . . O.5f 0. 6d O72 0.78 O.83 0.47 God 

Non-manufacturing— 
Mining and quarrying . 7.69 0.77 0,87 1.00 1.58 1.24 1,26 
Buitding and construction 0.63 0.66 0.72 0.30 0.39 0.90 0.99 
Transport and storage . . . . 0.59 0.45 0.75 0.20 0.86 0.93 1.63 
Wholesale gah . rod deat 0.64 | - O.7] 0.83 0.87 0,91 1,03 1.19 
a © (ra rimar uce ing, 

P ye 0.57 0.61 0.70 0.75 0.77 0.25 0.92 

Retail trade : 0, 54 0 59 0.64 0.69 0.76 0.78 0.35 
Orher indestrieste) 0.64 0.69 O.78 0.82 0.83 0.92 i. 4,02 
Non-manufacinring group, . 0.58 0.63 O72 O77 O.42 O.98 0.96 

All indusitty croups( sf) - - “ 0.58 0.54 0.72 0.77 0.83 0.83 0.95 





(a) Private employees only. Excludes managerial, executive, professional and higher supervis sory staf 6) Excludes 
Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. ic) Last pay-period in October. For di GeAnitions and a particulars 
of coverage of the surveys, etc., see pages 123 to 131. (d} See text on page 130. fe) Includes community and business 
servines; amusement, botels, cafés, personal service, etc.; clectricity, gas, weter and sanitary services; and forestry, fishing 
aod trapping.  ¢f) Excludes rural industry, and private domestic service, 


146 WAGES AND HOURS 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, 
ETC., STAFF)(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(S), OCTOBER 1963 TO 1970(c}—cominned 





(3) 
October | October | October | October | October | October | Octobe 
Industry group 1963 1964 1966 | 1967 | 1968(d) | 1969 is7O 





ADULT FEMALES 





Manufacturing—- 
Extracting,» refining @nd founding of 
metals O 74 0.80 0.92 0.99 06 1.24 
Engineering and metalworking . . 0,75 0.79 : 0.92 OT 1.19 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories. 0 78 G. $i 0.92 4 6s 1.23 
Founding, engineering, rehicies, ete.. O.75 0.80 0) &7 0 93 oF i.20 
Textiles, clothing and footwear ‘ 0.74 0.79 08 
Food, drink and tobacco 0.76 0.82 0,86 0.92 |? 


— 


Paper, printing, bookbinding and photo- 


graphy 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives paints non- 
toineral oils ‘ 0,80 i. 84 0.93 i}. 97 


= 
& 
o 
= 

o Se = SS 9 So= 


& 58 = 2% 
Se ee ee ee ee 


3 RGs BRBB © 882 8 BE & See 
zs 


Monufocturing groups. * . a.75 G 86 0.a7 i sz 
Non-manofacturing—- 








Mining and quarrying . 0.90 0.92 1.12 1 19 1.27 1 i.52 
Building and construction . . 0 85 0.90 1.03 1.07 i il t 1.33 
Transpert and storage . . . 0, 86 .&9 0.98 1.07 ie Ps 1 1.40 
Finance and pr 0.89 0.95 1.03 1.1t 1.16 t 1.43 
Wholesale trade, ‘primary produce deal 
ng, ele. 0,83 0.88 0 96 1.01 1.06 I 1.29 
Retail trade : . . . 0.78 0.83 0.89 0.96 1.01 I 1.16 
Other industries(e) . : . . 0.31 0.86 0.94 0,99 i o5 1. 1.29 
Non-moatiufacturing groups : . 0 #f 0. a6 0, O¢ 7.0 Fee) i 1,28 
All industry group] jf). . . 0.78 0.83 0.99 0.98 1.00 1.16 1.20 
JUNIOR FEMALES 
Manufacturing-—— 
Extracting, refining and founding of 
' metals 0.56 0.63 0.70 0.71 0.77 0.82 0.38 
Engineering and metalworking . 0.30 0.44 0.60 0.66 0.67 0.76 0.82 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories 0.45 0.60 0.65 0.69 0 6& 0.76 0.81 
Founding, engineering, vehicles, ete. . O.5f o.46 0.62 0.67 2.69 G.76 0.43 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 0.44 1.49 0,54 0.54 @.5T 0.61 0.645 
Food, drink and tobacco — 0.50 0.52 0.48 0 63 0.63 . 0.69 0.75 
Paper, printing bookbinding and photo- 
graphy 0.47 0.50 6.61 0 62 0.65 0.71 0.75 
Cremicets, dyes, explosives, paints, non- 
mineral oils 0.55 0.59 0.66 0.72 0.74 Oo 8G 0.82 
Other 0.47 0.30 0.61 0.64 0 62 0.73 0.76 
Manufacturing groups 0.47 O.5f 0.58 0.60 O67 0.69 O74 
Non-manufacturing-— 
Mining and quarrying . 0.59 0.65 a.7t 0.77 0 84 0.93 0.98 
Building and construction 0.42 0 53 0.66 o.73 0.72 0 &2 6.83 
Transport and storage . : : . 0.56 0.59 0 68 0.71 0 73 0.86 0.86 
Finance and property . 0.38 0.62 0.69 0,73 0.74 0.88 6.97 
Wholesale trade, Primary produce deal- 
ing, etc. . 0.53 0.55 0.462 0.66 0 69 0.77 6.81 
Retail trade : . . 0.46 0.49 0.55 0.59 0.62 0.66 0.72 
Other industries(e} 0 54 0.457 0.64 0.68 0.68 O.t? 0.67 
Non-smoanufaciuring groups oa! O.Sd O.67 0.65 O.67 O.75 O83 
All industry groupst/} 0,50 7.53 0.60 0.64 0 66 0.73 0.30 





a) Private employees only. Excludes managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory staff, (é1 Excludes 
No n Territory and Australian Capital Territory. ic) Last pay-peériod in October. For ions and particulars 
of coverage of the surveys, ctc., see pages 129 ta 131. (d) See text on page 10. {2} Includes community ard business 
stryices; amusement, hotels, cafés, personal service, etc.; electricity, gas, water and sanitary services; and foresiry, fishing 
' and‘ trapping. if Exclades rutal mdustry, and private domestic s4rvice. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC., STAFF)(a): STATES, INDUSTRY 
GROUPS, OCTOBER 1962 TO 1970() 
ADULT AND JUNIOR MALES 
(% 


Adult Males Junior Mates 





October es eT OO 
nsw. | Vie. | Qld | S.A. | W.A. | Tas, | Aust. Nsw. | Vie. | Old | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Auste 





FOUNDING, ENGINEERING, VEHICLES, ETC. 


-19 
al 
60 
10 
00 
0 
10 























1963 31.80 51.00 47.00 47.10 44.16 46 60 40.10 2480 24.3) 23.20 21.10 20.20 23.20 23.70 
1964 45.40 55.00 51 #0 $1.10 48.10 $4.30 2t. 2 26,50 23.54) 24.30 22.10 26. 3} 23.80 
1966 60.30 61.6) 58. 20 357.20 457.40 59 OO 29. 40) 30.10 27,90 27.80 27.00 29,30 29.10 
iain 63.30 65.80 60 90 6l 30 61.40 59.40) 63.50 312.00 32.40 32.10 31.190 28.70 31.50 0 
196864) 68.10 67.60 61 26 62.50 64. 50 62.60 66.30 32 70 34.20 32.30 30.40 31.60 33.19 
1969 73.4 73.10 66.60 67.20 70,30 63 30 71.80 36 IO 37.40 32.60 33,90 33 60 35.80 35.60 
1970 £0.10 78.20 70.70 72 #0 76.20 7,00 77.30 38.70 39.350 33.70 36.60 35,00 38. 70 3 
MANUFACTURING GROUPS 
1963 . . . * ‘ . 52.20 51.80 47 20 49,70 44.50 49 50 51.00 24.80 24 10 22.20 25.80 20.10 23.340 23.60 
1964 : . : : 56 36 $45.70 51.20 54.10 48.20 33.40 55.00 28.10 26 oO 23.70 23.10 21.40 25.40 76.40 
1906 6.0 62.30 a7, hg 59.20 35 4 0, 70 36, 40 29.00 28,50 26.4) 294i) 29.70 
1967 30 63.40 61.00 62.20 4. FG 61.30 64.40 32 32.70 32,10 30.80 23.9) a0. 60 32.00 
968d) TH. 60 62.90 62,70 46.10 As, 5.3 68, 34.950) : 33.40 33.30 HW. WO 32,30 4.20 
1969 745.70 73.40 67.70 70. 20 73.10 68.10 73.30 76 59 37.30 37 OM 35.10 4 00 4.70 36.00 
1970 #1] 40 Te 60 71.40 75. 20 79,40 73.80 78.70 40 80 38 60 4.20 47.30 36 10 Jf 80 38, 50 
NON-MANUFACTURING GROUPS 
1963 53.50 51.60 49 70 48.69 47.05 42.20 41.50 24,20 23.40 72.8 23 10 21.10 21.20 23.30 
1964 5T.40 $5.90 $3.40 52 Bt. $1.10 $1 10 $45.40 2h. 10 26 60 25.00 24, 4} 21.40 23,70 25.40 
966 63.00 61.380 61.20 56. Mh &3.30 oto 61.90 a0 10 29, 50 28 , 40 27.10 27.60 26.80 29.10 
67 66,30 64.70 63.20 59.00 65.80 63.30 64,70 31.¥*0 31.20 30.80 29,80 23.70 31.20 31,10 
19682) 71.00 oF .60 62.30 76.00 69.40 4.00 34 20 33.60 30.40 31.80 32.50 33.30 
E969 76 70 74.0) 73.40 47.00 80.00 Tt.40 14.90 46 20 36,60 35.40 33.70 34.50 4.40 35.70 
1970 R2 Bid 80.00 .| 82.30 72,60 88. 70 76. 20 SE .40 39.20 40 70 37.70 35.40 38.80 38.00 30 
ALL INDUSTRY GROUBS(e} 
1962/9. 51.00 49.70 46,20 47.00 47.70 47.46 49,4 24,20 23 0 21.80 21.20 19.80 22,60 40 
963 . 42 70 51.70 4k, 50 49.30 47.20 48.90 41.20 24.60 23.70 22, 50 22.4 20,70 22.70 23.50 
1944S, 54, 55.40 32.30 53.60 49.90 527.40) 55.20 27 20) 26.80 24. 24, Sf) 21.40 24,40 25.90 
1966—Cti«i«Cas 61.90 62,1 $9.40 4f.,.00 oo 4 6O 10 61.20 3M 30 29. 7G 28.70 27.10 27.00 27.60 40 
ri \ 65.70 65.20 62.10 60. 90 65.10 62.20 64.60 32.20 42.00) 31.50 30.30 28.80 40.90 31.50 
God) . 70.80 69.00 4.70 64.60 73.00 65.50 69.00 44, 3} 34.60 433,50 31.70 31.20 32.40 33,80 
“ 76.10 73.60 70.90 62.90 77.430 69.60 74.00 46.40 37,00 34.40 34.40 34.30 4.50 35.80 
i970 $2 1) 79,19 77,40 74,20 85.20 74,90 RO 00 40.00 39.60 36.20 36 40 37.90 37.90 38. 
ia) Private employees only. Excludes managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory staff. @ Last pay-péeriod in October. For definitions and particulars of coverage of 
the surveys, étc., see pages 129 to 131. {c} Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Terntory. (2t} See text on page 130. (e} Excludes rural industry, and private domestic 
service. 


(Cf) Because the October 1962 survey was based on a different industry classification only broad comparison wi 


& 


more revént surveys is possible, see page 130. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (QTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC., STAFF}a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, STATES, 
OCTOBER 1962 TO 1970(6}—-continued 


ADULT AND JUNIOR FEMALES 
































(3) 
Adult Females Junior Females 
October 
NS. W. | Vie, | Qid | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. Aust.(c} | N.S. W, | Vie. | Ofd | S.A. | WA, | Tas. Aust.fc} 
MANUFACTURING GROUPS 
1953 4.40 24.40 28.00 27,380 27.40 29. EO 29.60 19, 18,90 16.50 16.80 19.60 18.40 
1964 32.10 31.70 29, 30 30.40 28.90 4 31.70 21.10 21.20 17.30 16.30 71.0 20.30 
1966 35.00 2a 31.0% 33.10 31.30 33.00 34 24.20 24,30 2t.80 19.40 23.20 22.80 
1967 . 36.60 36, 450 af. fd 33.79 34,30 36.30 24.00 24.40 2i.70 40 21,86 24.30 23.70 
1968(d) 38.10 37,80 34.60 36,70 36.50 36.86 37.460 24.80 26.20 20.70 24 40 73.450 25.10 24.40 
1959 a7 40 40.80 38.76 39.00 40,80 38.20 4t.20 27.6} 28.46 22 26.40 27.60 26.450 27.00 
1970 47,20 44.50 47.10 43.00 44.60 41.70 45.20 30.00 30 450 25.70 27.50 29.80 28.00 29.20 
NON-MANUFACTURING GROUPS 
1963 33.00 31.90 29 4 27.0) 36,30 27.10 31.70 ai .20 20 Od if .40 if. a0 i7.40 17, 86 i>. 80 
194 35.10 34.29 31.40 41.40 31.16 34.30 33.70 22.60 72.00 19.90 20, &0 17.60 18.80 21.30 
1956 36, Hr 35.00 Mod 36,30 34.50 36,30 24.70 25.70 22.450 22.60 71.60 21.40 23.90 
1967 49,40 39.30 37.40 34.90 37.260 37 3 3930 26.40 60 24.10 23.80 22.90 23 60 25.40 
196310) 42 6) 41.90 39.00 aT 60 39,40 39. 41 20 27.40 27.40 24 FO 24.20 24.00 20 26.20 
1969 a7 4) 45,5) 43,30 40.70 44.30 41.90 45.50 HM. 50 30.70 27.70 27.20 27.20 26. 70 40 
1970 51.40 50. 30 60 44 48.50 45,50 49.70 33.10 34.40 HH 29 30, 1) -O0 3z.20 
ALL INDUSTRY GROUPS(e} 

19620). 30,80 29.70 23.6) 28.60 zs 70 30.00 20.00 7.80 17,80 18.00 16.90 17.80 19.20 
1963 . 31.50 30.30 29,30 28.50 29.60 29.10 30,50 20.60 19.60 17,90 18.270 17.20 18.40 19.49 
1964 33,40 32.60 30.90 31.10 30.50 30.60 32,60 22.00 1.76 19.60 20.14 17.40 19 49 20.90) 
1966 36.20 35.10 33.40 33.70 35.10 33,70 35.40 274,20 24.90 21,70 22.30 21.10 22.00 23.60 
1967 32.40 37,60 36.10 35.80 36. 20 34.76 37.60 25.50 25.70 23.20 23.70 22.70 23.80 24,380 
1968id) 4 20 39.20 37.30 37.20 38.60 37 30 39.30 26.50 26.90 23.20 23.90 23,90 24.50 25.60 
1969 44.90 47.50 41.60 9.2) 43.4) 40 i) 43.20 20 60 29 9D 26.10 2? ® 27.30 26, 60 23.6) 
19TH 49,30 46.40 44.90 £7.60 47.40 43.60 47.30 32.30 33,40 27.10 28.60 W.00 28.79 31.30 





For footnotes see page 147, 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC., STAFF}(): INDUSTRY GROUPS, 
STATES, OCTOBER 1962 TO 1970(5) 


ADULT AND JUNIOR MALES 
a 


Adult Males Juoir Males 
Ortober 





Nsw. | Vic, | Qid |" s.a. W.A. | Tas. | Aust.ce ns.w. | Vic. | Qld S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Aust. 
ee ee 
FOUNDING, ENGINEERING, VEHICLES, ETC. 


1963 43,4 44.1 43.4 43.5 41.4 420 43,1] 41.0 41.5 43.2 41.9 49.8 40.9 41.3 
1964 . 43.9 4.0 43,4 44.3 42.6 47.0 43.9 41.7 42.0 42.4 42,3 40.5 49.4 41.8 
1966 43.4 44.7 43.2 43.3 44.4 43.2 43,3 40.9 41.4 42.4 41.7 42.0 41.6 41.4 
1967 : 44.60 44,i 43.9 43.2 46.7 43.4 44.0 40.5 414 41.8 41.1 43.4 40.3 41.0 
1968 44.4 43.7 43.7 43.3 47 0 42.9 44.1 41.1 41.4 41.5 41.9 43.0 40,2 41.4 
1969 44.6 44.4 44,6 44.9 46.5 43.0 44.5 40,9 4t.2 42.0 41,1 44.5 39.7 41.3 
1970 44.8 44,3 43.5 43.3 46.8 43.0 44,4 41.7 40.9 40,¢ 41.7 43.9 40.4 41.5 
MANUFACTURING (OTHER THAN FOUNDING, ENGINEERING, ETC.) 
#963 42,3 43.1 42.9 42.3 41.1 41,3 42.5 40.6 41.1 4fi 41.6 39.7 40.4 40.3 
1964 42.8 43.1 44.0 42.3 42.6 41.9 43.0 41.5 41.1 40.5 41.6 41.2 40.7 41.2 
1966 43 3 43.5 43.5 43.3 4 42.5 3.1 409 41.0 41.2 40.1 41.7 40.3 41.0 
1967 43.0 43.9 43.6 43.7 44.4 41.7 43.5 41.4 41.4 42.0 41.8 41.7 40,3 41.4 
1968 43.6 43.6 42.6 43.2 44.5 41.9 4 9 41.4 40.8 42.0 41.9 41,2 41,1 
1969 43.5 44.2 43.0 43.9 44.6 41.8 43.7 41.0 413 40.5 42.0 4t.4 40.3 44.2 
1970 43,5 d4.0 42.9 43.9 44.1 41.7 43 6 40.3 41.1 39.6 420 40.8 40.9 40.7, 






MANUFACTURING GROUPS 


1963 42.4 43.5 43.1 43.1 41.2 41.5 42.8 40,8 41.4 41.6 41.8 39.7 40 3 41.1 
1964 43.4 43.5 43.6 43.6 42.6 42,3 43.4 41.7 41.5 41.3 42.0 40.9 40.2 41.5 
1966 43.5 44.1 43.4 43.3 43.2 42.7 43.5 40.9 41.2 41,7 41.4 41.9 41.1 41.2 
1967 43.5 44.0 43.7 43.4 45.3 41,9 43.7 40 9 41.4 41.4 41.4 42.0 40.3 41.3 
1968 44.0 43.6 42.9 43.2 45.6 42.2 43 7 41.6 41.1 41,1 41.9 42.4 40.9 41.2 
1969 41.1 44.3 43.3 44.0 45.4 42.1 44.1 40.9 41.5 41.1 41.5 43.1 40.1 41.3 
1970 44.2 44.1 43.1 43.5 45.2 qz.1 44.0 4t.l 41.0 40.1 41.8 42.5 40.7 41.1 
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ae e : 
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{a) Private employees only. Excludes managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory staff. (6) Last pax Period in October. For definitions and particulars of coverage of 
the surveys, cic., see pages 129 to 131. {c} Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. (d) ludes rural industry, aod private domestic service. {#) Because 
the October 1962 survey was based on a different industry classification only broad comparison with more recenl surveys is possible, see page 130. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR, FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES (OTHER THAN MANAGERIAL, ETC., STAFFXa}: INDUSTRY GROUPS, 


STATES, OCTOBER 1962 TO 1970(6}—continued 


ADULT AND JUNIOR FEMALES 


Junior Femaies 


Adult Females 


NSW. | Vic. | Qld | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Ausia 





Nsw. | Vic. | Otd | S.A. | WA. | Fas. | Aust.) 


October 


MANUFACTURING GROUPS 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS, FULL-TIME MANAGERIAL, EXECUTIVE, ETC., STAFF(a) 
OCTOBER 1963 TO so ISTHS) 
( 


MALE MANAGERIAL, ETC., STAFF(e}-INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA(c) 


Males, Australia(ec) 


industry group 
October October | October | October 


1567 19o8{d) 1969 i970 
Manufacturing— 

Extracting, refining and founding of metals . - : . 120.20 129.40 135 10 f48 . 50 

neering and metalworking. . : . Id4 60 411 20 118 30 i2?.70 
Sp ps, vehicles, parts and accessories. . . . . 17.20 109.90 E17 .00 124,30 

Founding, engineering, vehicles, etc. : . - . I06.60 172.60 if a0 29.00 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . + * . . In, 60 103 20 114 80 120 8&0 
Food, drink and tabacco - : +7 40 98.00 103 40 12 40 123.90 
Paper, printing, bookbinding and photography . ‘ . 109 90 111.40 117.90 137 .80 
Chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints, non-mineral oils : + 112,90 i119 $0 126.80 133.49 
Other : $6. 50 161.46 106 . Gf 112.70 128.00 

Mamdacturing Breups . “ . : . . ' f0d,60 03 80 IF? 20 I?? a0 

Noo-manufacturing— 

Mining and quarrying + : . : : : 134.90 137,40 {47.40 161.90 
Building and construction . . . . : . - 103.00 105.39 117.10 130. 50 
Transport and storage ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ “ : 97.70 103.60 oF. #0 116 20 124 50 
Finance and property : . 114.30 118.00 1M 30 156 80 
Wholesale trade, primary produce dealing, ete. . . 105 30 | «110.00 118.40 125 60 
Retail trade . . ‘ * + . . 84. 50 BE.10 97 00 165.70 
Other industries(e) . : : . . ; . 102.10 |. 107.450 114.80 124.60 

Mon-manufacturing prgups . . . + : . tof 60 SOG. 70 116.60 £29 46 

All industry eroups(s) . * : . . . . 102.90 108.10 116 90 128.76 





MALE MANAGERIAL, ETC., STAFF(@)—INDUSTRY GROUPS, STATES 








Survey | N.S, W, | Old | S.A. | Wiha. | Tas. | Austdc} 
Manwlactunng groups 

October(h) en £3.00 2.90 74,50 TT 90 63.00 756.00 #1 20 
” 1964 : BB. RO 87.30 79 «50 82.90 74,40 34 80 $6 4 
1966 101.00 101 88 0) 3.40 $3.90 99 40 99, 50 
- 1947 106.50 107. 50 90 50 101.06 05.30 97.20 04.60 
t 1968(a) 113.00 110 60 of TO 106.60 102. 70 104.90 boo. FO 
969 121.20 117.90 104 40 1£2_30 108 4) 112.40 7.20 
- Loto 133.90 28.10 110.90 1t6.60 119.40 120.60 127 60 

Non-manufacturing groups 

October(é) (963 82.50 $3.00 76.50 70 80 69.70 67 90 To 30 
- 064 88.00 25.30 79.90 T7.20 74.350 71.10 83.70 
- 1966 98,90 99.10 88.30 8¢ 50 97.40 87.90 96 00 
‘ 1967 105.10 105.50 94,30 $7.70 96.30 a). 30 LOt &0 
- 1968(d) 109.30 112.00 93.50 o1.70 102.10 92.70 1066 70 
- 1969 120.40 119.50 ri. 70 101.76 115.20 103.60 116 60 
‘ isto 134. 30 132 30 119.20 112.20 125.0) 112.20 129,40 

All industry groups(/) 

Octobertd) 1963 82.90 #2 90 74,90- 73.60 6? 20 71.30 EO 20 
‘ ' 1964 BE .40 $6.40 79.70 79.10 74300 76. Sit 85 i) 
- 1966 99 30 10G 20 #8 20 39.50 92.19 92.9) 97.350 
. 1967 105.70 106. 50 935 20 92 70 6 3X) 93 _40 102,90 
1963(a) 111.20 111. &i 97. 102.20 98 OO [oe 19 
. 1969 121.0) 118.70 105.90 106.10 113 20 IG? 30 116.90 
. 1970 134.40 130.40 116 460 1714.00 (23 50 115 70 128.70 

FEMALE MANAGERIAL, ETC., STAFFia}: INDUSTRY GROUPS, 

AUSTRALIACe) 

Manufacturing Non-manulacturing ALE industry 

Survey groups groups groups(f) 
Octoberth} 1963 ’ . 45 80 40 20 a? 80 
- 1964 . . 38 70 44.20 4, 4) 
a 1966 . : 54.10 53.20 54.80 
“ 67) wk 60. 50 58.90 59.40 
968d). . 60.60 63 30 62.50 
” 1969 : : 64,90 68 i} 67 {td 
" 1970 ‘ . 72.70 71.30 TL. 70 





ia) Private employees only. Includes managenai, executive, professional and higher supervisory stall, For definitions 
and particulars of coverage of the surveys, cic., see pages 129 to 131, if) Last pay-period in Ociober, fc) Excludes 
Northern Territory and Australian Capreal Tacritory. (d} See text on page (e} Includes communily and 
business services; amusement, hotels, cafés, personal service, etc. ; electricity, gas, water and sanitary services: and forestry 
fishing and trapping. (7 } Excludes rural industry, and private domestic service, 


* 
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1 


AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS, PART-TIME EMPLOYEES(a), INDUSTRY GROUPS 
AUSTRALIA(S): OCTOBER 1962 TO OCTOBER 197Mc) 


Adult females 





AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS ($) 











October{c) 1962 ; 15.50 3.40 (#) {e} 14.00 3.30 
= 1963S : 16.20 4.90 15.106 14.90 14.90 6.10 

- 1964, ; 16.60 4.70 16.90 15.20 15.50 4.40 

- 1966 Ci, . £9.76 4.40 18.80 17.40 17.76 4,50 

" 1967S, . 20.10 4.40 26.10 18.30 18.70 4.60 

- 1S68C/} . . 21.30 4.50 20.50 19.90 20.00 5,00 

7 i969—ti ' 23.40 5.70 21.30 21.70 21,70 7.00 

7 1970, . 26.60 6.10 23.70 22.80 22,90 6.00 

AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS PAID FOR 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 

October{e) 1962. : 13.7 5,2 (e) fe) 16.6 $.9 
” is63—ti ‘ 13.6 7.7 16.9 17.2 17.2 9.7 

. 1964 —Ck, ' 13,4 6.7 19.8 16.8 17.3 6.4 

” is966—tit . 14.1 6.1 19.4 16.6 17.1 7.6 

+ 1967, 14.1 5.8 i9.3 16.8 17.3 6.3 

» 1968 . i4.1 5.8 20.0 16,7 17.3 7.4 

" 1969 « : i4.i 7.1 19.9 i7.6 i7.6 9.4 

” 1970S, . 14.3 T.1 19.9 16.9 17.4 6.9 






Octobder(c}) 1962. ' t.13 0.65 {¢) | fe) 0.84 0.56 
" 963 1.18 0.64 0.89 0.86 0.87 0.62 
" 1964S, Et .24 0.70 0.85 0.91 6.90 0.69 
” 1966. 1.40 0.73 0.97 1.05 1.03 0.65 
” 1967. 1.43 0.76 1.04 1.09 1.08 0.73 
" 1968(f) . . {51 0.78 L .Q2 L.19 1.16 0.67 
" 1969S, * 1.66 0.81 1.10 1.27 1.23 0.74 
” 1970 1.30 0.85 1.19 1.35 1.32 0.86 











(a) Private employees only. Part-time employees are those who normally work Jess than 30 hours a week, For definitions 
and particulars of coverage of the surveys, ¢te,, see pages 129 to 131. {5) Excludes Northern Territory and Australian 
Capital Territory. c} Last pay-peried in October, (4) Excludes rural industry, aad private domestic service. 
{e} Comparable figures oot available—see page 130. Cf} See text on page 130. 
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Arbitration and Wages Board Acts and associated legislation 


I. General 


Particulars regarding the operation of Commonwealth and State Acts for the regulation 
of wages, hours and conditions of work were first compiled for the year 1913 and particulars 
for fater years have appeared in subsequent issues of the Labour Report. 


2. Laws regulating industrial matters 


The principal Acts in force regulating rates of wage, hours of labour and working con- 
ditions generally in both Commonwealth and State jurisdictions at the end of 1970 are listed 
below: 

COMMONWEALTH 


Conelliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1970 
Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1969 
Coal industry Act 1946-—1966 

Stevedoring Industry Act 1956-1966 
Navigation dct 1912-1968 


STATES 


New South Wales . Industrial Arbitration Act, 1940-1969 
Coal Industry Act, 1946-1965 


Victoria. . . Labour and Industry Act 1958 as amended to 1970 
Queensiand . . ‘The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 1961 to 1964’ 
South Australia . Industrial Code, 1967-1970 


Public Service Arbitration Act, 1961-1969 
Western Australia . Jndustrial Arbitration Act, 1972-1968 

Mining Act, 1904-1969 

Public Service Arbitration Act, 1966-1970 


Tasmania, . Wages Boards Act 1920 as amended to 1970 
Publie Service Tribunal Act 1958 as amended to 1968 


3, Methods of administration 
(i) Commonwealth 


{a} Conciliation and Arbitration dct. Under placitum (xxxv) of section 51 of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia Constitution, the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make 
laws with respect to ‘conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of in- 
dustrial] disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State’. The Parliament has made 
such a law, namely, the Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


This Act defines ‘an industrial dispute’ as ‘(a} a dispute (including a threatened, impend- 
ing or probable dispute) as to industrial matters which extends beyond the limits of any one 
State: and {4) a situation which is likely to give rise to a dispute as to industrial matters which 
so extends; and includes (c} such a dispute in relation to employment in an industry carried 
on by, or under the control of, a State or an authority of a State; (¢) a dispute in relation to 
employment in an industry carried on by, or under the control of, the Commonwealth or 
an authority of the Commonwealth, whether or not the dispute extends beyond the limits of 
any one State: and (e) a claim which an organisation is entitled to submit to the Commission 
under section eleven a of the Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1969 (see page 158) or an 
application or matter which the Public Service Arbitrator has refrained from hearing, or from 
further hearing, or from determining under section fourteen A of that Act, whether or not 
there exists in relation to the claim, application or matter a dispute as to industrial matters 
which extends beyond the limits of any one State’. 


The Conciliation and Arbitration Act was extensively amended by Act No. 44 of 1956. 
This amendment altered the structure of the arbitration machinery by separating the judicial 
functions from the conciliation and arbitration functions. The Commonwealth Industrial 
Court was established to deal with judicial matters under the Act, and the Commonwealth 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Commission to handle the functions of conciliation and arbi- 
tration, In recent years a number of other amendments have been made to the Act, the 
amendments made in 1970 being summarised on page 160. A summary of the provisions of 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1970 is given in the following paragraphs. 


(b) The Commonwealth Industrial Court, The Commonwealth Industrial Court is at 
present composed of a Chief Judge and seven other Judges and the Act provides that the 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Industrial Court shall be exercised by not less than two 
Judges except in the following circumstances. A single Judge may exercise the jurisdiction 
of the Court with respect to a dismissal or injury of an employee on account of industrial 
action, interpretation of awards, questions concerning eligibility for membership of an 
organisation, disputes between an organisation and its members and a prescribed matter of 
practice or procedure. A single Judge may refer a question of law for the opinion of the 
Court constituted by not less than two Judges. The Court is a Superior Court of Record with 
the same power to punish contempts of its power and authority as is possessed by the High 
Court. In general, decisions of the Industrial Court are final; however, an appeal lies to the 
High Court, but only when the latter grants leave to appeal. Provision is made for the 
registration of employer and employee associations. In matters involving disputed elections 
in organisations, the Court may direct the Registrar to make investigations, and if necessary 
order a new election. The Act also provides for the Commission to exercise the powers of 
the Court with regard to an application for cancellation of registration of an organisation. 
Any such change of jurisdiction must be notified by proclamation. This provision could be 
used if the powers of the Court in this regard were declared, in whole or in part, to be invalid. 


Special provision is made concerning the right of audience before the Commonwealth 
Industrial Court. Briefly, except in proceedings which, in general, involve questions of law 
or offences against the Act, parties are able to elect whether to appear personally or to be 
represented by lawyers or officials. Even in proceedings involving questions of law, except 
appeals from decisions by other Courts to the Industrial Court on matters arising under this 
Act or the Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1969, the parties may, if they wish and the 
Court grants leave, be represented by officials. 


(c) The Commonweaith Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, The Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission at the end of 1970 was composed of a President, 
six Deputy Presidents, a Senior Commissioner, fourteen Commissioners and three Con- 
ciliators. The presidential members of the Commission must have been solicitors or barristers 
of the High Court or of the Supreme Court of a State of not less than five years standing 
or Judges of the previously existing Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission is empowered to prevent 
or settle industrial disputes by conciliation or arbitration, and to make suggestions and to 
do such things as appear right and proper for {a) effecting a reconciliation between the 
parties to industrial disputes; (6) preventing and settling industrial disputes by amicable 
agreement; and (c) preventing and settling, by conciliation or arbitration, industrial disputes 
not prevented or settled by amicable agreement. The Commission may exercise its powers of 
its own motion or on the application of a party. 


The President may assign a Commissioner to deal with industrial disputes relating to 
particular industries, or members of the Commission to deal with a particular industrial 
dispute. However, subject to the approval of the President, it is the duty of the Senior Com- 
missioner to organise and allocate the work of the Commissioners and Conciliators. 


When att industrial dispute occurs or is likely to occur, the Act provides that a Commis- 
sioner shall take steps for the prompt prevention or settlement of that dispute by concilia- 
tion, or, if in his opinion conciliation is unlikely to succeed or has failed, by arbitration. A 
Commissioner may arrange with the Senior Commissioner for a Conciliator to assist the 
parties to reach an amicable agreement and shall do so if the parties so request. If an agree- 
ment is reached, a memorandum of its terms shall be made in writing, and may de certified 
by the Commission. A certified memorandum shali have the same effect as an award, 
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Only the Commission in Presidential Session, that is, the Commission constituted by at 
least three presidential members nominated by the President, has the power to make awards, 
or to certify agreements concerning standard hours, basic wages and long service leave. A 
presidential member of the Commission has the power to include in any award a provision 
directing persons not to hinder observance of the award. , 

An industrial dispute being heard by a Commissioner may be referred to the Commission 
on the ground of public interest. If a party to a dispute makes an application for such a 
reference, the Commissioner shall consult with the President, who may direct that the Com- 
mission constituted by three members, one of whom is a presidential member and one is, 
where practicable, the Commissioner concerned, shall hear and determine the dispute, or 
that part referred to it. In this hearing the Commission may have regard to evidence given 
and arguments adduced previously before the Commissioner, and it may refer a part of the 
dispute back to the Commissioner for determination. The President may, before the Com- 
mission has been constituted for the referred dispute, authorise a presidential member of 
the Commission or a Commissioner to take evidence on the Commission's behalf. 


An appeal against the decision of a Commissioner shall be heard by not less than three 
members nominated by the President, of whom at least two Shall be presidential members of 
the Commission. However, an appeal will not be heard unless the Commission considers it 
is necessary as a matter of public interest. The President, after taking account of the views 
of the parties to a dispute, may appoint a member of the Commission to take evidence on 
behalf of a presidential bench of the Commission, so that it can have this evidence before 
it when it commences its hearing. 


When matters relating to appeals or references to the Commission under both or either 
of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act and the Public Service Arbitration Act are being 
heard, and the Commission is not constituted by the same persons for these matters, the 
President may, if he is of the opinion that they involve a question in common, direct that 
the Commission in joint session (i.e. comprised of those persons who constituted the Com- 
mission in the separate matters) may take evidence and hear argument on that question. 


Provision is also made in the Act for a presidential member of the Commission to handle 
industrial matters in connection with the maritime industries, the Snowy Mountains area 
and the stevedoring industry, except in those matters for which the Act requires that the 
Commission shall be constituted by more than one member. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission also deals with disputes 
and industrial matters, interstate or intra-State, associated with undertakings or projects of 
the Commonwealth Government which have been declared by the Minister to be Common- 
wealth projects for the purposes of this Act. In effect, this places employees of Commonwealth 
projects, so declared, under the jurisdiction of the Commission. The Commission may also 
make an award in relation to an industrial dispute involving such employees. The Minister 
has the power to exempt certain persons or classes of persons working on these projects from 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. 


The Commission may make an award in relation to an industrial dispute when the Public 
Service Arbitrator refrains from dealing with claims made by a Public Service employee 
organisation, or consents to the claims being presented to the Commission, though such an 
award may be inconsistent with a law of the Commonweaith relating to salaries, wages, 
rates of pay or terms or conditions of service of employees in the Public Service as defined by 
section three of the Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1969, not being the Commonwealth 
Employees’ Compensation Act 1930-1970, the Commonwealth Empioyees' Furlough Act 
1943-1968, the Superannuation Act 1922-1969 or any other prescribed Act. 


The Act provides that where a State law, or an order, award, decision or determination 
of a State industrial authority is Inconsistent with or deals with a matter dealt with in an 
award of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, the latter shall 
prevail, and the former, to the extent of the inconsistency or in relation to the matter dealt 
with, shall be invalid. 
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(a) Flight Crew Officers’ Industrial Tribunal. An amendment of the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act operative from November 1967 provided for the appointment of a person 
to be the Flight Crew Officers’ Industrial Tribunal which is empowered to prevent or settle 
industrial disputes involving flights crew officers (i.e. pilots, navigators, and flight engineers 
of aircraft). Provision is made for the appointment by the tribunal of a conciliation committee 
consisting of an equal number of representatives of employers and flight crew officers with 
the person appointed to be the tribunal as chairman. A person was first appointed as tribunal 
in February 1968. 


{e) Coal Industry Tribunal. The Coal Industry Tribunal was established under the 
Commonwealth Coal Industry Act 1946 and the New South Wales Coal Industry Act, 1946 
to consider and determine interstate disputes and, in respect of New South Wales caly, 
intra-State disputes between the Austraiian Coal and Shale Employees’ Federation and 
employers in the coal-mining industry. 


Special war-time bodies were created to deal with specific aspects of the coal industry, 
reference to which was made in earlier issues of the Labour Report (see No. 40, page 53}. 
Under amending legislation passed jointly by the Commonwealth and New South Wales 
Parliaments in 1951, the Tribunal was vested with authority to deal with ali interstate 
industrial disputes in the coal-mining industry, irrespective of the trade union involved, and, 
in the case of New South Wales, intra-State disputes alsc. The Tribunal consists of one 
person, who may appoint two assessors nominated by the parties to advise him in. matters 
relating to any dispute. Subsidiary authorities are the Local Coal Authorities and Mine 
Conciliation Committees, who may be appointed to assist in the prevention and settlement 
of certain disputes. An amendment to the Commonwealth Coal Industry Act, passed in 1952, 
makes it obligatory for the Tribunal to use conciliation and arbitration to settle industrial 
disputes. 


(f) Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator, Wages, hours of work and working 
conditions in the Commonwealth Public Service are regulated by the Commonwealth Public 
Service Arbitrator and two Deputy Public Service Arbitrators, under powers conferred by 
the Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1969, The system of arbitration commenced to 
operate in 1912, cases being heard by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion as part of the ordinary work of that Court. In 1920, however, the control was transferred 
to the Arbitrator, who is appointed by the government for a term of seven years, and who 
need not have jegal qualifications. In 1969 two Deputy Public Service Arbitrators were 
appointed. 


Provision is made for an organisation of employees in the Public Service to submit a 
claim to the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission with the consent 
of the Public Service Arbitrator or where the Arbitrator has, other than on the ground of 
triviality, refrained from hearing or determining the claim. 

Appeals from decisions of the Arbitrator or of the Deputy Arbitrators may be made to 
the Commission. 


(g) Australian Capital Territory. Since May 1949 industrial matters in the Australian 
Capital Territory have been dealt with by authorities established by the Commoaowealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Matters outside the jurisdiction of a Commissioner, 
assigned to the Australian Capital Territory, are dealt with by the Commonwealth Industrial 
Court and the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 

From 1922 to £949 industrial matters in the territory were regulated by a local Industria! 
Board. Details of the provisions relating to the Board during its period of jurisdiction may be 
found in earlier issues of the Labour Report (see No. 36, p. 51). 


(il} States 


(a) New South Wales. The controlling authority is the Industrial Commission of New 
South Wales, which, at the end of 1970, consisted of a President and seven other Judges. 
Subsidiary tribunals are the Conciliation Commissioners, the Apprenticeship Commissioner, 
Conciliation Committees, and Apprenticeship Councils constituted for particular industries. 
Each Conciliation Committee consists of a Conciliation Commissioner as Chairman and 


— 
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equal numbers of representatives of employers and employees. The Apprenticeship 
Commissioner and the members of the Conciliation Committee for an industry constitute 
the Apprenticeship Council for the industry. These subsidiary tribunals may make awards 
binding on industries, but an appeal to the Industrial Commission may be made against any 
award, Special Commissioners with conciliatory powers and limited arbitration powers may 
be appointed. Compulsery control commenced in 1901, after the earlier Acts of 1892 and 
£899 providing for voluntary submission of matters in dispute had proved abortive. 


(6) Victoria. The authorities are separate Wages Boards for the occupations and industries 
covered, each consisting of a chairman and equal numbers of representatives of employers 
and employees, and a Court of Industrial Appeals, the latter presided over by a judge of the 
County Court. The system was instituted in the State in 1896, and represented the first 
example in Australia of legal regulation of wage rates. 


(c) Queensiand. Legal control was first instituted in 1907 with the passing of the Wages 
Board Act. ‘The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1961' established the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission and preserved and continued in existence the 
Industrial Court. The Industrial Court is constituted by the President (a judge of the Supreme 
Court of Queensland) sitting alone, and the Full Industrial Court by the President and two 
Commissioners. The Conciliation and Arbitration Commission is constituted by a 
Commissioner sitting alone and the Full Bench of the Commission by at least three 
Commissioners. Not more than five Commissioners shali be appointed. A Commissioner 
shall not be capable of being a member of the Executive Council or of the Legislative 
Assembly, aad shali not take part in the management of any business. For further details of 
the provisions of ‘The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act af 1961" see Labour Report 
No. 49, pages 52-54. 


(d@) Seuth Australia. In South Australia, from July 1966, the system of control consisted of 
an Industrial Commission, an Industrial Court, and Conciliation Committees. The Industrial 
Commission is composed of a President, a Deputy President and two Commissioners and 
has power to make awards. The President and Deputy President of the Commission are also 
President and Deputy President, respectively, of the Industrial Court which deals with legal 
matters, The two Commissioners are chairmen of each of the Conciliation Committees 
consisting of an equal number of representatives of employers and employees. These com- 
mitiees issue awards. Where complete agreement cannot be reached in these committees the 
Chairman sits as a Commissioner to determine the unresolved matters. An Industrial 
Magistrate, first appointed in 1969, deals with claims for breaches of industrial awards. 
Provision is made for references and appeals to the full Commission. 


(e) Western Australia. Legal control dates back to 1900. The present system of control 
comprises the Western Australian Industrial Commission consisting of four Commissioners, 
and the Western Australian Industrial Appeal Court consisting of three Supreme Court 
judges who are nominated by the Chief Justice of Western Australia. A Commissioner may, 
in relation to any dispute or other matter, refer such matters to the Commission in Court 
Session. Similarly, appeals from decisions of a single Commissioner are heard by the other 
three Commissioners acting as the Commission in Court Session, but such hearings are 
restricted to the evidence and matters raised in the proceedings before the single Commiss- 
ioner. Appeals from the Commission to the Industrial Appeal Court are limited to 
matters which are erroneous in law or in excess of jurisdiction. The Court has power to 
impose penalties for disobedience of orders made by the Commission. 


The Western Australian Coal Industry Tribunal has power to determine any industrial 
matter in the coal-mining industry. It consists of a chairman and four other members (two 
representatives each of employers and employees). Boards of Reference may be appointed by 
the Tribunal and from 1 February £964 decisions of the Tribunal may be reviewed by the 
Industrial Commission in Court Session. 


(f} Tasmania, The authority consists of Wages Boards for separate industries, comprising 
a chairman (who is common to all Wages Boards), appointed by the Governor, and equal 
numbers of representatives of employers and employees, appointed by the Minister 
administering the Act. The system was instituted in 1910. 
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4. New legislation and special reports 


Information concerning the main provisions of various industrial Acts in force throughout 
Australia was given in earlier Labour Reports, and brief reviews are furnished, in each issue, 
of the more important aspects of new industrial legislation having special application to the 
terms of awards or determinations. The year 1970 is covered in this issue. The principal 
changes in workers’ compensation legislation are incorporated in the section under that 
heading in this Labour Report. 


(i} Commonwealth 


(a) The Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1970, which amended the sanctions provisions of 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1969 came tnto operation on 24 June 1970. The 
amending Act provides that the injunction-making power of the Commonwealth Industrial 
Court under Section 109 of the Act and that Court's power to punish for contempt are no 
longer capable of being exercised as sanctions against unions or employers for award 
breaches. Before action can be taken to enable penalties to be imposed for award breaches, 
under Section 119 of the Act, the parties involved in the stoppage must first have taken 
advantage of the conciliation or arbitration services of a presidential member of the Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Commission. Only presidential members of the Commission are 
permitted to deal with an application for the insertion in an award of a clause which would 
place an obligation on a union or on an employer not to be party to action that would 
hinder, prevent or discourage the observance of, or the performance of, work in accordance 
with the award. The legal costs and maximum fines that may be awarded by the Industrial 
Court are reduced by this Act. The Act repeals all orders made by the Industrial Court 
under its injunction-making power (Section 109). The new sanctions procedure alsa applied 
to the Coal Industry Fribunal and the Flight Crew Officers’ Industrial Tribunal. Provistons 
in the amending Act enable employees of organisations to appear before the Industria! 
Court, the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission and the Flight Crew Officers’ Industrial 
Tribunal, 


(b) The Commonwealth Employees’ Compensation Act 1970 which came into operation 
on 24 June 1970, provided for increased compensation. For a summary of the provisions of 
the Act see pages 269 to 281. 


(c) The Stevedoring Industry (Temporary Provisions) Act 1970, which came into operation 
on 24 June 1970, revised the constitution of the Stevedoring Industry Authority while not 
affecting the corporate existence of the Authority. The Act provided that, on or after 1 July 
1970, the Australian Stevedoring Industry Authority shall consist of a Director, appointed 
by the Governor-General. The Act also provided for the establishment of a Stevedoring 
Industry Council consisting of a Chairman, the person holding the office of Director, one 
representative of each of the Australian Council of Trade Unions and the Depariment of 
Labour and National Service, two representatives of the Waterside Workers’ Federation of 
Australia, and three representatives of registered employers, to advise the Minister on any 
matter in connection with the stevedoring industry. 


(d) The Seamen's Compensation Act 1970 which came into operation on 24 June 1970 
provided increased rates of compensation. 


(e) Procedures for dealing with industrial disputes. In 1969, discussions were entered into 
between the Minister for Labour and National Service, the Attorney-General, the Australian 
Council of Trade Unions and the National Employers’ Policy Committee about sanctions 
provisions of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Out of this series of tripartite discussions 
there was developed a set of principles to be observed for avoiding and settling industrial 
disputes. On 6 May 1970 the parties formally agreed on these principles and issued a state- 
ment. This statement emphasised that the principles adopted set out the guidelines for the 
establishment of dispute settling procedures although some adaptation may be required to 
meet the special needs of particular industries. It is the mutual responstbility of individual 
unions and employers to give effect to the guidelines either by incorporating the procedures 
in awards by consent: by incorporation in agreements lodged with the appropriate tribunals; 
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or by the formal exchange of agreed documents. For detailed information on the procedures 
apreed upon see fxdustrial Information Bulletin Vol. 25, No. 5, May 1970 (page 1041) pub- 
lished by the Department of Labour and National Service. 


Gi} New South Wales 


(a) The Crown Employees’ Appeal Board (Amendment) Act, 1970 which came into 
operation on 30 September 1970 raised the salary limitation in respect of appeals in promotion 
cases to the Crown Employees’ Appeal Board. 


(6) The Workers’ Compensation (Amendment) Act, 1970 operated from 24 November 
1970. The Act provided for increased rates of workers’ compensation. For a summary of the 
provisions of the Act, see pages 269-281. . 


{c) The Teaching Service Act, 1970 came into operation on 1 January 1971, The re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the Act was transferred from the Public Service Board 
to the Director-General of Education. The Act provided for the appointment of persons to 
the Teaching Service: set out the conditions of appointment of such persons; and provided 
for long service leave entitlements of these persons. Other conditions of employment, in- 
cluding salaries, wages, etc., of members of the Teaching Service would be determined by 
the Public Service Board after consultation with the Director-General. Acts amended by 
this Act include the Public Service (Amendment) Act 1969, the Crown Employees’ Appeal 
Board Act 1970, and the Industrial Arbitration Act 1968, The Act provided for the estab- 
lishment of the Education Advisory Commission of New South Wales, which consists of 
eight members, to make reports and recommendations to the Minister on matters relating to 
primary and secondary education in public schools. 

(tii) Victoria 

(a) The Labour and Industry (Shop Closing} Act 1970 operated from 29 October 1970. It 

required most kinds of shops to be kept closed on the public holidays listed in the Act, 


and specified the trading hours to be observed by those kinds of shops which’are permitted 
to be open for part only of certain holidays. 


(6b) The Labour and Industry (Amendment) Act 1970 came into operation (except for one 
provision) on 27 November 1970. This Act empowered the Minister to refer any matter 
concerning the appointment, variation of powers, or abolition of a Wages Board, {including 
differences which arise between industria] organisations as to representation on particular 
Boards), to the Industrial Appeals Court for advice. The Court was also given power to 
interpret any provision of a determination of a Wages Board or of the Court, on the applica- 
tion of the Minister or any other interested person. The amending Act provides that where any 
provision of a determination is inconsistent with the Act or Regulations, the Act or Regula- 
tions shall prevail. The following two new provisions concern Jong service leave. Service 
with ‘related corporations’ shall be deemed to be service with the one employer for the 
purpose of ascertaining entitlement to long service leave pay. With respect only to establishing 
the continuity of employment of a deceased worker for the purpose of ascertaining entitle- 
ment to long service leave pay, the onus of proof shall be on the defendant. 


(c) The Apprenticeship (Amendment) Act 1970, which came into operation on ] December 
1970, empowered the Apprenticeship Commission to declare an apprenticeship completed 
on the application of the parties if the Commission is satisfied that the apprentice has reached 
a degree of competence which is normally reached only on the completion of the full term 
of apprenticeship; made provision for subsidising travelling expenses of country apprentices; 
and empowered the Commission to transfer indentures from one employer to another on 
application. 

(dq) The Teaching Service (Tribunal) Act 1970 operated from 8 December 1970. The Act 
provided for the appointment by the Governor in Council of an alternate Chairman of the 
Tribunal and an alternate member to the member representing the Government of Victoria 
when necessary, for the proper and expeditious functioning of the Tribunal. 


(iv) Queensiand 
(a} During 1970 no important industria} legislation affecting only Queensland was passed. 
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(v) South Australia 


(a) The Industrial Code Amendment Act, 1970 which came into operation on 3 December 
1970 dealt with three main matters. The Act removed the statutory limitation preventing the 
appointment of more than one Deputy President of the Industrial Court and Commission; 
enabled the full commission of the State Industrial Commission, having regard to any 
national wage case decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, 
to alter rates of pay in State awards by either varying the living wage or the total wage; 
repealed the Early Closing Act, 1926-60 and inserted a new part in the Industrial Code 
relating to shop trading hours. 


{b) A second amending Act to the Industrial Code was assented to on 10 December 1970, 
This provided for an increased pension for a former President of the Industrial Court under 
the Industrial Code, 1920. 


(c) The Education Act Amendment Act, 1970 which came into operation on 3 December 
1970 amended provisions relating to long service leave, retirement and other leave. 


(¢@) The Apprentices Act Amendment Act, 1970 operated from 17 December 1970. The 
Act reduced the maximum term of indentures of apprenticeship from 5 to 4 years; provided 
for penalties where an apprentice faifs to attend for instruction; and provided for the 
Apprenticeship Commission to delegate certain of its powers to the Chairman. 


(vi} Western Australia 


{a) The Workers Compensation Act Amendment Act, 1970 operated from 8 May 1970 
and provided increased benefits generally. A second amendment to the Act, operative from 
23 September 1970 provided for increased compensation. For a summary of the provisions 
of the Worker’s Compensation Aci, 1912-1970 see pages 269 to 281. 


{6) The Public Service Arbitration Act Amendment Act, 1970 came into operation on 
30 November 1970. The Act amended the procedure for handling claims or applications 
and placed additional matters under the control of the Public Service Arbitrator. 


(vil) Tasmania 


(a} The Wages Board Act 1970 which came into operation on 17 November 1970 made 
provision for the Crown to be bound by the Act but not to be directly represented as an 
employer on any board. Previously no determination of a wages board could be binding on 
the Crown, The Act altered the requirements relating to eligibility for membership of wages 
boards: enabled a board to exercise its powers despite the lack of a quorum; gave wages 
boards power to determine any industrial matter except those dealing with business trading 
hours, bonus payments, superannuation schemes, and employment of particular persons; 
and provided for full weekly wages to be paid to employees engaged by the week who, 
through no fault of their own, are not employed for the fuil hours determined by the relevant 
wages board. The Act further provided that, on application by either an association of 
employers or by the Tasmanian Trades and Labour Council, matters affecting the powers 
of ten or more wages boards shail be determined by the Chairman, such applications to be 
limited to matters concerning a basic wage, 4 minimum wage, standard hours of work, paid 
absences of employees by leave of an employer, or any other matter on which a common 
rule decision has been made by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 


(6) The Workers’ Compensation Act 1970 which came into operation on Ii January 
1971 extended compensation cover and provided increased payments for injured workers. 
For a summary of workers’ compensation provisions as at 31 December 1970) see pages 
269-81. 


(viii) Territories 


No industrial legislation affecting only the Northern Territory or the Australian Capital 
Territory was passed in 1970, A summary of the principal provisions of workers’ compensa- 
tion legislation in force in these territories as at 31 December 1970 will be found on pages 
269-81, 
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Incidence of industrial awards, determinations and collective agreements, 
May 1968 


General 
This section contains the results of a survey conducted for the last pay-period in May 
1968. Results of the survey were first released in the mimeographed bulletin, Survey of the 
fncidence of industrial Awards, Determinations and Collective Agreements, May 1968 pub- 
lished on 19 June 1969, Further results of the survey were published in a bulletin Survey of 
the Incidence of Industrial Awards, Determinations and Collective Agreenients May 1968 
Bulletin No. 2. Surveys on the same subject were conducted in April 1954 and May 1963. 
Detailed results of the May 1963 survey are published in Labour Report No. 53, 1967 
(pages 52 to 54). (See also text page 163). 
This latest survey obtained estimates of the number of employees whose wages, salaries 
and conditions of work were: 
(a) normally varied in accordance with variations in an award, or determination made ~ 
by, or a collective agreement registered with—- 
{i} Commonwealth industrial authorities; and 
(ii} State industrial authorities: 
(6) normally varied in accordance with variations in unregistered collective agreements: 
and 
(c) not normally varied in accordance with any variation in an award, determination or 
collective agreement. 
In the published results employees recorded in categories (6) and (c} above have generally 
been grouped together. 
Definitions and instructions used in the survey are shown on pages 164 and 165. A copy 
of the form used in the survey was reproduced in the above-mentioned mimeographed 
bulletin. 


Where operations in an establishment ceased or were seriously curtailed due to an 
industrial dispute, breakdown, fire, etc. during the last pay-period in May 1968, the employer 
was asked to supply particulars for the nearest normal pay-period. 


Coverage 

The results of this survey are based on returns collected from: (i) a stratified random 
sample of most private employers subject to pay-roll tax (i.e. those paying more than $00 
a week in wages and salaries); (i) all public hospitals and marketing boards; (iii) all Common- 
wealth government and State government departments and semi-government authorities; 
and (iv) a stratified random sample of Local government bodies. 

In the published results employees in categories (i } and (ii) above have been grouped together. 

Excluded from the survey were all employees in rural industry, in private domestic 
service, and in the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory. Employees of 
private employers in hotels, cafes, personal service, etc; and employees of private employers 
not subject to pay-roll tax were also excluded. 

The results of the survey were representative of 2,310,000 male and 944,000 female wage 
and salary earners. Included in these totals were 764,000 male and 220,000 female wage and 
salary earners reported on returns from government and semi-government authorities 
(Commonwealth, State and Local}. Returns were received from 4,732 private employers. 

The sample of private employers had to be restricted to those subject to pay-roll tax. The 
industry classification of these employers was generally according to major activity. Mainly 
for these reasons the survey estimates of total numbers of private and government employees 
do not correspond to totals of employment in the specified industry groups. 

As the private employer and Local government parts of the survey were based on samples, 
the resultant estimates are subject to sampling variability, that is, variations which might 
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occur by chance because only a sample of employers in these fields was surveyed. The extent 
of the detail published has been determined after considering estimated measures of sampling 
variability. 


Comparability of results 


In addition to affecting the resuits of this survey, sampling variability also affects com- 
parison between this survey and the surveys of May 1963 and April 1954. 


The industry classification adopted for this latest survey is that used for the 1966 Popula- 
tion Census. The May 1963 and April 1954 surveys were based on a different industry 
classification and for this and other reasons the results of the three surveys are not strictly 
comparable. Broad comparison of the results of the April 1954, May 1963 and May [968 
surveys is shown on page 172. 


The changing proportions (over time) of employees reported as affected by Common- 
wealth awards, etc. and by State awards, etc. reflect changes in industry and occupational 
structure (including the creation of new industries}; changes in the coverage of individual 
Commonwealth and State awards, etc.;: and the creation of new awards, etc. for employees 
not previously affected by awards, etc. 


Definitions 


The following definitions refer to terms used in this survey and in the tables of this 
bulletin. : 

Male and female employees refers to those who were on the pay-roll during the last pay- 
period in May 1968. It includes managerial, executive, professional and higher supervisory 
staff as well as other employees. 


Private employees includes employees of private employers, of public hospitals and of 
marketing boards. Government employees refers to employees of Commonwealth government 
and State government departments and semi-government authorities, and of Local govern- 
Ment bodies. 


Commonwealth awards, etc. refers to awards or determinations made by, and collective 
agreements registered with, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, 
the Public Service Arbitrator, the Coal Industry Tribunal, and the Flight Crew Officers’ 
Industrial Tribunal. 


State awards, etc, refers to awards or determinations made by, and collective agreements 
registered with, State industrial tribunals as set out below, 


New South Wales State awards, ete. reters to awards made by, and collective agreements 
registered with, the Industrial Commission of New South Wales and its subsidiary tribunals; 
and to determinations made by, and industrial agreements registered with, the Public Service 
Board of New South Wales. 


Victorian State awards, etc. refers to determinations made by Wages Boards, the Industrial 
Appeals Court, and the Police Service Board: and regulations made by the Public Service 
Board and the Teachers Tribunal. 


Queensiand State awards, etc. refers to awards made by, and collective agreements regis- 
tered with, the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 


South Australian Siate awards, etc. refers to awards and determmations made by, and 
collective agreements registered with, the Industrial Commission, Conciliation Committees, 
the Local Government Officers Classification Board, and the Teachers Salaries Board; and - 
determinations made by the Pubtic Service Arbitrator. 


Western Australian State awards, etc, refers to awards made by, and collective agreements 
registered with, The Western Australian Industrial Commission, the Western Australian Coal 
Industry Tribunal, the Public Service Arbitrator and the Railways Classification Board: and 
determinations made under the Education Act, including determinations of the Government 
school Teachers’ Tribunal. ; 
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‘Tasmanian State awards, etc. refers to determinations made by Wages Boards, and awards 
of the Public Service Tribunal. 


Employees affected by awards, etc. refers to employees whose wages, salaries and con- 
ditions of work are normaily varied in accordance with variations in an award or determination 
made by, or a collective agreement registered with, a Commonwealth or State industrial 
authority. Employers were asked to report under this heading employees (including piece- 
workers) whose wages, salaries and conditions of work were better than those prescribed by 
an award, etc. (including those whose over-award pay was subject to an unregistered 
collective agreement) if their wages, etc. were normally varied in accordance with variations 
in an award, etc. 


Gther employees refers to employees whose wages, salaries and conditions of work are 
not normaity varied in accordance with variations in an award or determination made by, or 
a collective agreement registered with, a Commonwealth or State industrial authority. 
Included in this category are employees whose wages, salaries and conditions or work are 
normally varied in accordance with wnregistered collective agreements. (A dissection of 
other employees is shown on pages 166 and 168.). 


Collective Agreements (whether registered or not) are agreements made by an employer 
or a group of employers with a group or organisation of employees. Unregistered collective 
agreements are those collective agreements that are not registered with any Commonwealth 
or State industrial authority. 


Details of employees affected by industrial awards, determinations and registered 
collective agreements, classified by the matin industrial authorities in the Commonwealth 
and each State, and by specified awards, determinations or agreements affecting the employ- 
ees, are presented in the following tables. 


The table on page 173 shows the estimated percentages of male and female employees 
affected by awards, etc.-of various industrial authorities. The tables om pages 174 to 176 
show the estimated number of male and female employees affected by individual awards, 
etc. Excluded from these last two tables are: (a) awards, etc. of those industrial authorities 
that deal excfusive/y with government employees (e.g. the public service generally, teachers, 
police, etc.}; (b} awards, etc., that affect the wages, salaries and conditions of work of em- 
ployees of less than three employers; {c) awards, etc. that are estimated to affect less than 
approximately 2,000 males or 2,000 females (with certain exceptions}; and (d) unregistered 
collective agreements. The estimated number of employees affected by each specified award, 
etc. includes government as well as private employees. [n the tables on pages 174 to 176 
the word ‘award’ or ‘determination’ has been omitted from the name of the award, etc. 
but the word ‘agreement’ has been retained in the name where appropriate. 


Details of employees of private employers were collected only from private employers 
subject to pay-roll tax. Because of this the estimates of employees shown against those 
individual awards, etc. in the tables on pages 174 to 176 affecting private employees may be 
an understatement of the total number of employees affected by each award. This understate- 
ment is unlikely to be uniform for all awards, etc, because there is a greater proportion of 
private employers in the non-pay-rojl tax field in certain industries (e.g. retail trade). 
Estimates for awards in such an industry (e.¢. those affecting shop assistants} would have 
relatively greater understatement than estimates for awards in industries with greater pay- 
roli coverage. 


Standard Error of Estimates 


The estimates shown in the tables on pages 174 to 176 are subject to sampling variability, 
that is, variations that might occur by chance because only a sample of employers (private 
and Local government) was surveyed, The estimates that have been obtained from this 
sample may differ from figures that would have been obtained from a complete census of 
employers. One measure of the likely difference is given by the standard error of the estimates. 
There are about two chances in three that a sample estimate will differ by less than one 
standard error from the results which would be obtained from a comparable complete 
collection; and about nineteen chances in twenty that the difference wil] be less than two: 
standard errors. For example, with an estimate of 5,000 for females, which according to the 
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table below has a standard error of 7 per cent (or 350), there are two chances in three that a 
complete collection would give an estimate within the range 4,650 to 5,350 and nineteen 
chances in twenty that the estimate would be within the range 4,300 to 5,700. 


Approximate percentage standard errors for the estimate shown in the tables on pages 
174 to 176 are set out in the tables below. These standard errors are themselves based on the 
survey results and consequently are also subject to sampling variability. The figures do not 
give a precise measure but an indication of the standard error of any particular estimate in 
the survey. The standard error varies with the size of the estimate and the two tables below 
give for males and females separately the approximate standard error for an estimate of a 
given SIZ. 





Approximate standard error Approximate standard error 
of estimates of estimaies 
Size of estimate Size of estimate 
{males} (females) P F 
Per cent of €T cent o 
Males estimate Females estimate 
1,000 : . J20 Iz 1,000 . . 120 12 
2,000 . . 180 9 2,000 : : 700 10 . 
§,000 . . 350 7 5,000 : . 350 7 
10,000 : . 500 5 10,004) : . 600 6 
20,000 . . $00 4 20,000 . . 1,000 5 
$0,000 . . 1,500 3 50,000 : . 2,000 4 
100,000 . . 2,000 2 100,000 : . 3,000 3 


The standard errors in the above tables give a measure of the reliability of the estimates 
in the tables on pages 174 to 176 for those awards, etc. which affect males and females 
employed mainly in the sampled sectors of the survey, that is in private employment and in 
local government employment. Figures for awards, etc. that affect only or mainly employees 
of Commonwealth and State government and semi-government authorities, etc., that were 
completely enumerated in the survey, are either not subject to sampling variability or are 
subject to smaller standard errors than those shown in the tables above. These latter awards 
are footnoted in the tables on pages 174 to 176. 


The estimates shown in the table on page 173 are also subject to sampling variability 
because only a sample of private employers and local government authorities was surveyed, 
The standard errors for the estimates in this table would be generally much lower than the 
approximate standard errors of estimates shown tn the tables on pages 174 to 176. 


PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY AWARDS, ETC.—AUSTRALIA(a) 











MAY 1968 

Males Females Persons 
Number of employees represented in survey ; . . | 2,310,000 944,000 3,254,000 
per cent per cent rer cent 

Employees affected by awards, etc.— 
Commonwealth awards, etc. . ; . . . . 43.8 310 40 1 
State awards, etc. . : . . . . : : 41.8 60.6 47 3 
Commonwealth and State awards, etc. to, $5.6 Ob.6 a7 4 

Other employees— 

Affected by unregistered collective agreements . . . 1.6 0.8 {.4 
Other . . . . . . . . . 12.8 7.6 11.3 





Total, ' ; ' : . , . 100.0 190.0 100.0 


{a} Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 
WoTE. For definitions, particulars of coverage of the survey, ¢tc., see pages 163-6, 
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PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY COMMONWEALTH AND 
STATE AWARDS, ETC.—AUSTRALIA(a), MAY 1968 


Total 
(Private and Private Government 
Government) | employees employees 
employees 


MALES 









per cent 
41.7 


per cent 


Employees affected by awards, etc.— ‘ 
. 47.9 


Commonwealth awards, etc. 


State awards, étc. 
New South Wales State awards, etc. 
Victorian State awards, ¢tc. 
Queensland State awards, etc. 
South Australian State awards, etc. 
Western Australian State awards, etc. 
Tasmanian State awards, ete. . 
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Commonwealth and Stare awards, etc. . 
Other employees . . 


S| wk 


Total 


—_ 
é 
=) 
jou 


FEMALES 


Employees affected by awards, etc.=~- per cent per cent per cent 
Commonwealth awards, etc. . ; . . : 31.0 32.1 


rr 
= 
br 





State awards, etc. 
New South Wales awards, etc. 
Victorian State awards, ¢tc. 
Queensland State awards, etc. 
South Australian State awards, etc. . 
Western Austratian State awards, cic. : ‘ 
Tasmanian State awards, etc. . 


2 
I 


4.7 
6.8 
7.2 
5.0 
4.8 
2.0 
6 
4 
0 


m= bo 


me Gh te de 


Commonwealit and Stare awards, etc. . ‘ 
Other employees . 


to = 
= os 
@ | 6h 


Tatal 


— 
= 
J 

-_ 

4 





PERSONS 


Employees affected by awards, etc.— per cent per cent per cent 
Commonwealth awards, ete. : : . . : 40.1 38.7 


. 
Le 
p-™ 


State awards, etc, 
New South Wales State awards, etc. . . . 19 
Victorian State awards, etc. : : : : 9 
Queensland State awards, etc. ; . . . 3 
3 
5 
| 


—_ 


—_ 
my a ee oe 


me te LO 


mo foe 


South Australian State awards, etc. 
Western Australian State awards, etc. 
Tasmanian State awards, etc. . 


Commonwealth and State awards, etc. . . . . & 
Other employees . . ‘ . | 





2/2 
a 


‘Total . : . . . . . 160.0 


iat 
= 
= 
i 


(a) Excludes Nornbern Territory and Austratian Capital Territory. 
Note. For definitions, particulars of coverage of the survey, ¢tc., see pages 163-6. 
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PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY AWARDS, ETC.—STATES, MAY 1568 


Employees affected by 











number of |__ S¥ards, ete Other employees 
employers 
State represente d Co Affected by Total 
surve 7 ere 
CO) | “wealth | State | "collective | Oeber 
iereements 
MALES 

per cent percept i per cent per cent per cent 

New South Wales. . . 889 40.9 45.5 1.0 12.6 100.0 
Victoria . . . . ' 667 57.7 24.6 3.6 14.1 100.0 
Queensland =. : . . 297 34.1] 64.3 {i} 11.5 100.0 
South Australia . : : 218 58.0 28.6 0.9 12.5 100.0 
Western Australia . ; . 166 16.9 70.7 0.3 12.1 160.0 
Fasmania . . . 73 49.3 36.2 1.9 12.1 100.0 
Australia( >). 2,319 43.8 41.8 1.4 12.38 100.0 

FEMALES 

percent |. per cent percent | percent per cent 

New South Wales. . Oo, 368 29.9 $3.3 0.5 6. 100.0 
Victoria . . 412 39.9 50.8 1.7 7.6 1040.0 
Queensland. 96 21.0 70.7 {a} £2 100.0 
South Austraita 78 27.9 60.9 0.7 19.6 100.0 
Western Australia 60 15.7 76.1 0.1 $.1 100.0 
Tasmania 29 24.8 63.6 0.2 11.4 100.0 
Australia(&) S44 31.6 60.6 0.8 7.6 1X}. 

PERSONS 

per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 

New South Wales 1,258 37.7 50,7 0.8 10.8 100.0 
Yictona . 979 427.0 33,0 3.0 12.0 160.0 
Queensiand 393 23.4 65.9 (a} 10.7 100.0 
South Australia 296 50,1 37.1 0.9 12.0 10.0 
Western Australia 226 16.6 72.1 0.2 11.1 1).0 
Tasmania 102 47.7 44] 1.4 11.9 100.0 
Australia(5} 3,254 40.1 47.3 1.4 3 100.0 





(a) Less than 0.05 per cent. 


(6) Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capita] Territory. 
Note. For definitions, particulars of coverage of the survey, etc., see pages 163-4. 


PERCENTAGE OF PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY AWARDS, ETC.—STATES, MAY 1968 





Totat (Private and Govt) employees Private employees Government employees 
pile of Empl affected by Emplo affected b Employees affected by 
employees ployees Ployecs ¥ a 
State represented awards, ¢1c, awards, etc. awards, €tc. 
in sorvey Jo Other Total i Oiber a Other 
(000) Co employees Co employecs c employees 
momen mmaon- ommon- 
wealth State wealth State wealth State 





. per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 

New South Wales. B89 40.9 43.3 13.4 108.0 39.5 43.2 17.4 43.9 50.6 3.5 
Victoria . . ; 667 57.7 24.6 17.7 100.0 51.9 25.0 23.1 70.6 23.3 5.6 
Queensland ==. . 297 24.1 64.3 11.6 100.0 25.3 59.2 15.4 22.1 72.8 5.1 
South Australia . 218 53.0 28.6 i3.4 100.0 59.0 24.8 16.1 36.0 35.8 §.2 
Western Australia =. 166 16.9 10.7 12.4 100.0 13.6 69.5 16.9 22.3 72.7 5.9 
Tasmania . . 73 49.8 36.2 14.0 100.0 43.9 45.7 18.4 56.5 36.3 7.2 
Australia(q} 2,310 43.8 41.8 14.4 100.0 41.7 39.6 18.7 47.9 46.4 5.7 





per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 

New South Wales. 368 29.9 63.3 6.§ 190.90 31.6 63.1 6.0 25.8 64.1 10.4 
Victoria . . ‘ 312 39.9 50.8 9.3 100.0 40.4 50.3 9.3 47.3 52.9 9.6 
Queensland =. . 96 21.0 70.7 8.3 if .o 19.7 74.3 6.0 24.5 61.3 14.2 
South Australia : 78 27.9 60.9 li.2 100.0 29.9 63.0 7.3 23.8 56.4 19.38 
Western Australia . 60 15.7 76.1 #.2 199.0 14.5 73.1 7.4 18.7 71.2 10.0 
Tasmania . ‘ 29 24.8 63.6 11.6 100.0 29,2 61.7 9.1] 16.9 66.9 16.2 
Australia(a) . 944 31.0 60.6 $.4 100.0 32.1 60.6 7.4 27.8 60.5 11.8 

PERSONS 





per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per ceot per cent 

New South Wales. 1,258 37.7 50.7 11.7 100.0 36.7 49.6 13.7 39.9 53.6 6.4 
Victoria . . ' 979 52.0 33.0 15.0 100.0 47.9 33.9 18.2 63.0 30.5 6.4 
Queensland . . 393 23.4 65.9 10.8 100.0 23.8 63.3 12,9 22.6 70.6 6.8 
South Australia . 296 40.1 37.) 12.8 100.0 55.1 35.2 13.7 48.0 40.9 it.1 
Western Australia. 236 16.6 72.4 11.3 100.0 3.9 72.0 14.2 21.45 72.4 6.1] 
Tasmania . ' 102 42.7 44.1 13.3 190.0 41.0 43.4 15.7 45.7 44.6 9.6 
Australia(a) . 3,254 40.1 47.3 12.7 100.0 38.9 46.2 15.1 43.4 49.8 7.1 





(9) Exciudes Northem Territory aod Australian Capital Territory, 
Nore. For definitions, particulars of coverage of the survey, ¢tc., see pages 163-6. 
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PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY AWARDS, ETC.—-INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, MAY 1963(a)} 









Males 






















Employees affected 
Indusiry group by awards, etc. 
Other Total Other 
employees employees 
per cent } per cent [ per cent per cent 
Manufacturing— 
Extracting, refining and founding of metals 58.1 15.4 100.0 * 
Fogineering and metalworking . . . 11.4 i000 * 
Ships, vehicles, parts and accessories . 7.3 100.0 * 
Founding, engineering, vehicles, etc. 0.8 7.0 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . #.8 4.5 
Food, drink and tobacce . 12.5 8.6 
Paper, printing, etc. . . 16.8 [1.2 
Chemicals, dyes, paints, etc. 21.3 11.4 
Other manufacturing 12.7 6.5 
Manufacturing groups . . ‘ #2.f 6.9 
Non-manufacturing— 
Mining and quarrying ——t . ; 23.4 * 
Electricity, gas, Water and sanitary services . 2.4 * 
Building and construction . ; ' 12,9 * 
Transport, storage and communication 3.9 3.5 
Finance and property . . , . 24.6 i4.$ 
Wholesale trade, primary produce dealing, 
eic.: and retail bade =... . . . 17.2 6.3 
Public authority activities (9.¢.i.) and com- 
munity and business services . . . H.3 9,7 
Other industnes(}) . 14,7 12.3 
Non-manufacturing groups. 13.0 9.2 
#.4 


All indasay groupsias 
(a) Excludes employees in Norther Territory and Atgiratian Capital Territory, and in ritrai industry and private domestic service, and employees of private employers in hotels, cafes, 
service, ¢tc. {5b} Includes foreury, fishing and trapping; and anusement, sport and recreation; and government hostels, etc. 


Note. 1. For definitions, particulars of coverage of the survey, eltc., see pages 163-6. 
2. Symbol * denotes information not available because the figures are subject to sampling variability too high for most practical uses. 


oz 
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PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY AWARDS, ETC.—INDUSTRY GROUPS, STATES, MAY 1966 


Manufacturing groups Non-maniufacturing groups All indusiry groups(a) 

Employees alfected Employees affected Employees affected 

State by awards, etc. by awards, etc. by awards, etc. 
i Ouber Total pu Cnher Total a Other Total 

employees employees ; employees 

Common- State Common- State Common State 

wealth wealth wealth 
MALES 


per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 
New South Wales . 49.9 37.0 13.1 100.0 34.6 $1.4 14.0 100.0 40.9 45.5 13.6 100.9 
Victoria. . . 65.9 17.3 16.6 100.0 41.4 30.1 18.5 1%).0 57.7 24.6 i7.7 , 106.0 
Queensland . . 29.9 60.0 10.0 [00.0 21.6 66.2 12.2 1i).0 24.1 64.3 11.6 100.0 
South Australia : 69.4 18.7 11.8 1ng.0 49.7 35.8 14.6 100.0 58.0 28 .6 13.4 100.0 
Western Australia 7.5 81.0 11.3 10K}. 0} 20.3 67.0 12.7 100.0 16.9 70.7 12.4 100.0 
Tasmania . : . 45.7 33.0 21.3 100.0 51.8 47.8 10.5 100.0 49.8 36.2 14.0 1%).0 

Australia{f) =. 52.9 33.3 13.9 100.9 37.9 47.3 14.8 100.0 43.8 


41.8 14.4 100.0 








FEMALES 





percent | percent | percent | percent |] percent | percent | percent | percent | percent | percent | percent | per cent 





New South Wales . 44.0 40.8 5.2 100.0 17.1 75,2 7.7 100.0 29.9 63.3 6.8 100.0 
Victoria. . . 65.6 26.1 8.4 100.0 20.9 69.) 10.1 1). 0 39.9 50.8 9.3 1”).0 
Queensland . . 38.7 57.2 4.1 100.6 16.4 74.2 9.4 1}.0 21.0 70.7 $.3 100.0 
South Australia . 57.7 35.4 6.9 100.0 16,3 70.8 12.9 100.0 27.9 60.9 [!.2 100.0 
Western Australia . 25.0 66.0 9.0 100.0 14.4 77.5 8.1 100.0 15.7 76.1 8.2 100.0 
Tasmania . . . 64.2 20.7 15.2 1060.0 13.1 76.3 19.6 100.0 24.8 63.6 11.6 100.0 
Australia(}) 57.7 35.5 6.9 1090.0 17.6 73.2 9.2 100.0 31.0 60.6 8.4 100.0 
PERSONS 

per cent per ceoi per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per ceot per cent per cent per cent 
New South Wales . 51.0 38.0 11.0 100.0 29.1 58.9 12.0 100.0 37.7 50.7 1).7 100.0 
Victoria. . : 65,8 20.2 14.0 10.9 4].5- 42.7 15.8 1%).0 52.0 33.0 15.6 190.9 
Queensland . . 41.5 39.5 9.9 100.0 20.2 68.3 11.4 100.0 23.4 65.9 10.8 100.6 
South Ausiralia . 67.2 21.9 10.9 100.0 39.4 46.5 14.1 10.0 50.1 37.1 12.8 100.0 
Western Australia. 10.0 78,8 ThE 100.0 13.6 79.1 11,3 100.0 16.6 72.1 11.3 100.6 
Tasmania - . ; 49.3 30.3 20.0 100.0 39.7 49.8 10.5 100.0 42.7 44.1 13.3 1.0 
Australia(>} =. 54.1 33.7 12.1 100.0 31.6 $5.3 13.0 100.6 40.1 47.3 12,7 100.0 

+ {a) Excludes rural industry and private domestic service, employees of private employers in hotels, cafes, personal service, etc. (é) Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capita! 

ertitary. 


Note. For definitions, particulars of coverage of the survey, eic., see pages 163-6. 
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PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY AWARDS, ETC.—STATES, APRIL 1954, MAY 1963, AND MAY 1968 


Employees affected by awards, etc. 








Other employecs Total 
State Commonwealth State 
April tia Ma Apnil M April M April M. M 
vt | ws | pe | oe | us | ue | oer | os | oe | ee | ue | Bs 
F : 
MALES 

per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent | per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent 

New South Wales =. 43.5 40.4 40.9 45.4 46.3 45.5 11.1 i3.3 13.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Victoria . : : 59.4 57.3 57.7 27.4 ai. 24.6 13.2 14.8 17.7 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Queensland . . 19.4 17.6 24.1 73.5 72.4 64.3 7.1 9.8 11.6 109.0 100.0 100.0 
South Australia . 57.1 33.7 38.0 29.8 29.0 28.6 13.1 15.3 13.4 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Western Australia. 12.5 13.3 16.9 FF 76.5 40.7 10.4 10.2 12.4 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘Fasmania . : . 52.6 47.4 49.8 31.7 37.3 36.2 15.7 55.1 14.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Australia {a}. 44.3 42.3 43.3 44.3 44.4 41.3 11.4 13.3 14.4 100.0 106.0 106.6 

FEMALES 

per céni per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent per cent Per cent per cent per cent per cent 

New South Wales . 36.5 27.2 29.9 56.0 63.9 63.3 7.5 §.9 6.8 190.0 100.0 100.0 
Victoria. . : 47.7 44.3 39.9 4$.2 47.0 50.8 7.1 &.7 9.3 10.0 100.0 1.0 
Queensland : : 23.1 18.8 21.0 72.1 74.0 70.7 4.38 7.2 &.3 100.0 100.0 100.0 
South Australia : 31.9 23.7 27.9 54.3 62.3 60.9 13.8 14.0 H.2 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Western Australia —- 18.7 {4.8 15.7 71.8 74.4 76.1 9.5 10.8 8.2 190.0 100.0 100.0 
Tasmania . . . 44.0 35.4 24.8 53.1 a. ] 63.6 12.9 [1.5 11.6 1.0 100.0 100.9 
Australia (a). 37.2 31.0 31.0 $4.9 59.7 GO. 6 7.9 9.3 $.4 100.0 106.0 100.0 





percent | percent | per cent per cent j; per cent per cent per ¢ecnt | percent ) per cent percent | percent | per ceot 

New South Wales. 41.7 36.7 37,7 48,2 $1.2 30.7 0.1 12.1 11.7 100.9 100.0 100.0 
Victoria. : . 56.3 53.5 $2.0 32.3 33.3 43.0 11.4 13.0 15.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Queensland : . 20.2 12.0 23.4 73.2 72.8 65.9 6.6 9,2 10.8 100.0 100.0 100,0 
South Australia . 51.4 47.7 50.1 35.4 37.3 37.1 13.2 15.0 12.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Western Australia. 13,9 13.6 16.6 75.9 760 72,4 i 2 10.4 11.3 100,90 100.0 iGo.G 
Tasmania . : : 48.2 44.7 42,7 36.8 41.1 44.1 13.0 14.2 13.3 1n}.0 160.0 100.0 
Australia {a}. 42.5 39.3 40.1 47.0 43.5 47.3 10.5 12.2 12.7 100.6 100.4 100.0 





(a) Excludes Northera Territory and Australian Capital Teritory. 
Nore.—For definitions, particulars of coverage of the surveys, etc, see pages 163-6, 
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INCIDENCE OF INDUSTRIAL AWARDS, DETERMINATIONS AND COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 173 


PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY AWARDS, ETC. 
OF VARIOUS INDUSTRIAL AUTHORITIES: AUSTRALIA(a), MAY 1968 





Males Females Persons 
Number of employees represented in survey 
2,310,000 944,000 3,254,000 


per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent | per cent 
Employees affected by awards, determinations 
and registered collective agreemenis— 
Commonwealth awards, etc.— 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbi- 1} 
tration Commission . . . 

Coal Industry Tribunal . 36.4 26.3 
Flight Crew Officers’ Indusiriat Tribunal 


—-—’ 





Public Service Arbitrator. . 7.5 4.3 
——-—| 43.8 4.1 
New South Wales State awards, etc.— 
Industrial Commission of New South 
Wales, etc.(b} . 15.9 21.2 
Public Service Board of New “South 
Wales . . : 1.6 3.4 
17.5 19.6 
Victorian State awards, etc.— 
Wages Boards; Industral Appeals Court 5.3 13.9 
Public Service Board . 
Teachers Tribunal . |} 1.8 2.9 
Police Service Board . 
7.1 9.9 
Queenstand State awards, ete.— 
Indusirial Conciliation and Arbiiration 
Commission . . . 
$.3 3.0 
South Australian Siate awards, ¢tc.— 
Industrial Commission; Conciliation 
Committees . : : . . 2.2 4.0 
Public Service Arbitrator . 1) 
Teachers Salaries Board 0.5 1.6 
Local Government Officers Classification * * 
Board . . 
2.7 3.4 
Western Australian State awards, ete.— 
The Western Australian Industrial Com- |] ‘} 
Western Australian Coal Industry Tri- ; ; 
bunal 
Public Service Arbitrator . . 
Railways Classification Board —. 0.6 0.8 
Government School Teachers Tribuciat 5 50 
Tasmanian State awards, etc.— 
Wages Boards . . . : O.7 1.0 
Public Service Tribunal . O.4 1.0 
1.1 1.4 
QOiher employees-— 
Affected by unregistered callective agreements 1.6 0.8 
Gther.. . . . 12.8 7.6 
14.4 12.7 
Total . . . . . . 100.0 100.90 








(a) Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. For definitions, particulars of coverage of the survey, 
etc. see pages 163-6. Because of rounding, figures may oot add to tora. (6) Tacludes subsidiary tribunals, 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MALE EMPLOYEES AFFECTED 8Y SPECIFIED AWARDS, 
DETERMINATIONS AND REGISTERED COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS: AUSTRALIA(a), 


MAY 1968 
Estimated Estimated 
number of number of 
Name of award, etc. males Nome of award, #1¢. males 
affected affected 
fh) (®) 


AWARDS, ETC., OF COMMONWEALTH CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 
COMMESSION, AND COAL INDUSTRY TRIBUNAL 


Meta! Trades | . _ a . 243,200 | Storeman and Packers (Wool, etc,. Stores) 4,600 
Vehicle lndus 1s ve s 65,200 | Textite [Industry (Kaeitting Section) . 4,300 
Bank Officials (Federal) . +4 +4 29,500 | Clerks (Wool Stores ere). . 4,400 
Graphic Arts a 276,600 | Aerated Waters Indusiry 4,000 
Railways Traffic Permanent Way, etc. .. | (225,700 | Agricultural Implement Making 4,000 
Insurance Officers (Clerical Indoor Staffs} .. 17,600 | Gas Industry ms 3,00 
Waterside Workers +s 17,700 | Pood Preservers 3,800 
Timber Workers Consolidated 17,000 | Glass Workers 3,700 
Rubber, Plastic and Cable Making Industry . 16,200 | Mine Mechanks (All States) ; 3,500 
Transport Workers (General . 15,300 | Texule Industry (Cotton ete., Secon) 3,500 
Railways Metal Trades Grades a .. | (el$,300 | Storeman and Packers (General Stores} 3,400 
Aircraft Indusiry we 13,100 | Clerks (Memcle Industry} a 3,400 
A.W.L. Construction and Maintenance a 12,800 | Clerks (O71 Companies) 3,200 
Railways Miscellaneous Grades +s e+ | €c)F2,200 | Electrical Contracuag ladustry 3,200 
Municipal Empioyvees (Victoria} =. . 11,400 | Shipping Officers 1,200 
Federal Meat Industry - 1 we 10,900 | Municipal Oificers (Queensland) 4,100 
Carpenters and Joiners... +4 8,700 | Municipal Othcers (Victoria) 3,100 
Pulp and Paper Indusiry Agreement a $30) | Liquor Trades (Breweries) 3,000 
Locomative Enginemen (98,300 | Wool Brokers Stats 2,900 
Coal Miners—New South Wales, Victoria and Seamen's 2,600 

Tasmania 7,100 | Flour Mellers a 22th} 
Furnishing Trades a 7,000 | Araificial Fertitiser and Chemical Workers 2,200) 
Footwear Manufacturing lndustry . +s 6,600 | Journalists (Metropolian Daily Newspapers} 
Railways Salaried Officers a: . (c)6,600 Agreement 2,200 
Clothing Trades . a 5,60) [| Storemen and Packers (Oil Companies) 2,200 
Engine Drivers and Firemen’s (General) “ 5,400 | Country Priatin 2,200 
Builder's Labourers (Construction on Site) .. 5,400 | Manufacturing Grocers z,100 
Textile Industry C¥oollen and Worsted Section) 5,00 | Transport Workers (Oil Companies) 7100 
Textile Industry {Miscellaneous S¢ction} . 4,700 

AWARDS, ETC., OF INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION GF NEW SOUTH WALES(d) 

Clerks (State) . a +4 es 32,400 | Sioremen aod Packers {n.c.i.} a wa ¢ 600) 
Shop Employees | (State} 22,100 | Plumbers and Gasfitters (State) _ 7 3,800 
Munictpat and Shire Councils (Wages Staff) . 17,600 | Painters ¢tc. {State} ws 3.800 
Transport Tadustry (State). . 16,000 | Crown Employees (Skilled Tradesmen) be (c)3,800 
Commercal Travellers (State} . 11,500 | Builder's Labourers, Construction on Site 
General Consteaclion and Maintenance, Civil (Sate) aa 3,700 

and Mechanical Engineering ¢ic. (Site. 7,700 | Warehouse Employees General (State) 3,600 
Carpenters and Joiners and Bricklayers Con Hospital Employees (Metrapolitan} 3.10% 

struction (Siate} 7,600 | County Councils (Electrical Undertakings) 
Watchmen, Caretakers, Cleaners, etc. (State} 6,600 Woges Diviston 2,600 
Furnishing Trades (State) . 5,400 | Plant eic. Operators on Consirnetion State) 2,200 
Crown Employees (Admimstration and Clecical) (c)5,400 | Dravghtsnen and Tracers (State) . 2,100 
Engineers etc. (State) 3,100 | Bread Solesmen étec. {Cumbertand) . a 2,000 
Electricians etc. State). - a 4.700 | Brass and Copper Workers (Seate}) .. 2,000 


(a) Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. For definitions, particulars of coverage of of the survey, 
etc, see pages [63-6. {6} See pages 163 and 164, Estimates are subject te sameplin ng vareability (s@2 Page 
ployees of government, or semi-government authorities only (or mainly)—see page 16 (af) Includes subsidiary ici onal. 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MALE EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY SPECIFIED AWARDS, 
DETERMINATIONS AND REGISTERED COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS: AUSTRALIA(s}, 
MAY 1968—continved 


Estimated Estimaitd 
number of number of 
Name of award, ete. males Name of award, étc. males 
affected affected 
(d} (b) 


DETERMINATIONS OF VICTORIAN WAGES BOARDS AND INDUSTRIAL APPEALS COURT 





Commercial Clerks a _ 22,100 | Hospital and Benevolent Homes 7,900 
Storemen, Packers and Sorters 1 7 9.200 | Bread Carters... . 2,900 
Commercial Trovellers #,500 | Cleaners 2,700 
Shops Bd No. 4 (Drapers apd Men's ‘Cloihing} $,000 | Shops Board No. 7 (Country shop | Assistanti) 2,600 
Carters and Drivers . _ 3,400 | Brick Trade Pa 
Shops Board No. 16 Hardware) a a 3,100 |} Plumbers 2,200 
Shops Board No. 15 (Grocers) a - 3,000 | Pasirycooks 2,000 





AWARDS, ETC., OF INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION COMMISSION OF 


QUEENSLAND 

Mechanical Engineering .«. a a 17,200 | Sawmilling 440K} 
Building Trades .. ws a 14,100 | Shop Assitants (General) 4,100 
Public Service . a . : {2}23,100 | Sugar Industry .. 420) 
Electrical Engineering : + 7,700 | Engine Drivers 5,600 
Clerks and Switchboard Ailendants 7,700 | Warehouses (Wholesale) and Stores 3,000 
Local Authorities (excluding Brisbane) and Miscéllaneous Workers... . 2ftK) 

Main Roads... 6,000 | Commercial Travellers 2.400 
Carting Trade .. . 5,800 


AWARDS, ETC., OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, AND CONCILIATION 


COMMITTEES 
Clerks (South Australia}. . . 5,100 | Commercial Travellers . 2,406 
Shop... a . _ 2,900 | Drivers of Vehicles (Goods Carrying) . 241K) 





AWARDS, ETC., OF WESTERN AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Metal Trades (General)... - a 14,900 | Mining (Gold} .. 2,600 
Building Trades . . §,800 | Construction and Maintenance (Government) (c)2,400 
Shop Assistants (Metropolitan} 5,400 | Furniture Trades 2,200 
Clerks (Wholesale and Retail Establishments) 3,200 | Timber Workers . 7 2,100 

Municipal Employees (Metropolitan) +4 2,1) 
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Builders and Painters . +s s 1,00 
Ircomongéts . a - 1,400 





{a} Excludes Northern Territory and Australian jcipital Territory, For definitions, particulars of coverage of the surveys 
ele, ree pages 143-6. {b) See pages 163 and f Estimates are subject to sampling variability (see page 165.) 
{c} Employees of government or semi-govermnment autnontes only (or mainly}—see page 166, 
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ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES AFFECTED BY SPECIFIED AWARDS, 
DETERMINATIONS AND REGISTERED COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS: AUSTRALIA(a), 


MAY, 1963 
Estimated Estimated 
number of number of 
Name of award, etc. females Name of award, ¢l<. females 
affected affected 
(5) {d) 


AWARDS, ETC., OF COMMONWEALTH CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION COMMISSION 


Clothing Trades .. 1: + + 47,000 | Textile Industry (Miscetlaneous Section) . 5,900 
Metal Trades. + o . 42,500 | Food Preservers .. ; 4,600 
Insurance Officers (Clerical Indoor Statts) 17,800 | Saddlery, Leather and Canvas Workers 3,900 
Bank Officials (Federal) . : 16,700 | Textile Indusicy (Cotton etc. Section) s 4,400 
Textile Industry (Knitting Section}. . 15,700 | Federal Meat Industry a 3,20 
Graphic Arts . _. 11,900 | Clerks (Airways Operaung Industry) - 2,200 
Fostwear Manufacturing Industry . a . 10,600 | Vehicle Industry an 7,400 
Rubber, Flasuc and Cable Making Industry .. 5,500 | Clerks (Wool Stores etc.) . . 2,300 
Textile Industry (Woollen and Worsted Section) $,000 | Municipal Officers (Victo ria} os - 200M) 





Clerks (State) - ++ .. 66,800 | Shop Assistants, Confectioners etc. (State) 3,800 
Shop Employees (State) _ a 79,300 Hospital Employees (State) _ 4,600 
Public Hospital Nurses (State} . a 19,300 | Clerks, Soleitors’ {State} .. _ 1 4,160 
Clerks etc. m Retail Shops (State) .. [1,200 | Private Hospital Nurses (State} a 27,600 
Hospital Employees (Metropolitan). . 8.400 | Drug Facrones (S1nte} _ 2,300 
Watchmen, ‘Caretakers, Lift Attendants, 

Cleaners, etc. (Slate) 5,50 


DETERMINATIONS OF VICTORIAN WAGES BOARDS AND INDUSTRIAL APPEALS COURT 





Commercial Clerks .. 7 46,7) | Shops Board No. 18 (Miscellaneous Shops) . §,300 
Hospital Nurses .. 1 13,800 | Shops Board No. 7 (Country Shop Assistants) 4,700 
Hospital and Benevolent Homes . . 12,900 | Clothing Trades .. 3,300 
Shops Board No, 9 (Drapers and Mens’ Cleaners a 3,100) 

Clothing} vs ‘ 10,200 | Shops Roard No. 18 (Grocers) - 5,000 





AWARDS. ETC., OF INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION COMMISSION OF 





QUEENSLAND 
Clerks and Switchboard Attendants a 19,800 | Nurses—Public Hospital Boards a 4,300 
Shop Assistants {General} . 6,900 | Nurses—Hospital . a a 4, 700 
Public Service. . -- so (44,500 Muoscellancous Workers a 7 3,000 


AWARDS, ETC., OF SOUTH AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, AND CONCILIATION 
COMMITTEES 





gilerks {Seuth Ausiralia) 


| Nucsing Saft——Govermment General Hospital (23, Oo 
hop 00 
Clerks No. I 


8,3 
G. 10} | Hospital Domestics 
4. 8 Nurses. a .. _ 2400 


Ha 





AWARDS, ETC., OF WESTERN AUSTRALIAN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 








Clerks (Wholesate and Retail Establish ments). 7,700 ) Nurses (Public Hospitals} . z.800 
Shop Assistands (Metropolitan) -_ 6800 | Hospual Employees {Domestic— Government) 2,000 
Shop Assistants (S. W. Land Division) . 1,700 
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1,900 


ers 
[ronmone 1°20 


Country Store Keepers 














(a} Excludes Northern Territory a and Australian Capital Territory. For definitions, particulars of coverage of the survey the surve 
. see pages 163 (b) Se ages 163 and (64. Estimates are subject to sampling yaciabilily (see page (6sy, 
{c) ‘Tnchudes subsidiary tribuna vi mployees of government or semi-government authorities only (or mainlyj— 


see page 166, 
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Determination of wage rates in Australia 


lL. General 


Prior to June 1967 when the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
decided to eliminate basic wages and margins from Commonwealth awards and to introduce 
total wages (see page 182}, the concept of a basic or living wage was common to wage rates 
determined by industrial authorities in Australia, Initially the concept of a basic wage {for 
adult males) was interpreted as the wage necessary to maintain an average employee and 
his family in a reasonable state of comfort. However, later it was generally accepted that 
the basic wage should be fixed at the highest amount which the economy could sustain and 
that the dominant factor was the capacity of the community to carry the resultant wage. 
levels. Basic wages were determined for adult females as well as for adult males. 

In addition to the basic wage, secondary wage payments including margins for skill, etc. 
and various kinds of ioadings peculiar to the occupation or industry were determined by 
industrial authorities. The basic wage and the secondary wage made up the minimum wage 
rate for a particular occupation. 

In the following paragraphs is set out a brief history of the determination of wage rates in 
Australia by Commonvweaith and State industriaf authorities. For more detailed mformation 
including the history of basic wage determination in Australia see previous issues of the 
Labour Report. 


2. Commonwealth basic wage 


The principle of a living or basic wage was propounded as far back as 1890 by Sir Samuel 
Griffith, Premier of Queensland, but it was not until the year 1907 that a wage as such was 
declared by a Court in Australia. The declaration was made by Mr Justice Higgins, President 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, who defined the standard of 
a ‘fair and reasonable’ minimum wage for unskilled labourers as that appropriate to ‘the 
normal needs of the average employee, regarded as a human being living in a civilised 
community’, The rate declared by the President in his judgment {known as the ‘Harvester 
Judgement’) was 70c a day or $4.20 a week for Melbourne, the amount considered reasonable 
for ‘a family of about five’, 

The Harvester standard was adopted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration for incorporation in its awards, and practically the above rates continued until 
the year 1913 when the Court used the ‘A’ Series of retail price index numbers (see page 4) 
to vary the rates in proportion to variations in the index, The practice of making automatic 
quarterly adjustments to the basic wage in proportion to variations in retail price index 
numbers was introduced in 1921. This practice of automatic quarterly adjustments continued 
until September 1953 (see page 5). 

“In 1922 the Commonwealth Court added to the basic wage a general loading of 30¢ a week 
known as the ‘Powers 3s,’, which continued to be payable until 1934. Between February 1931 
and May 1934 the basic wage, along with all wage rates under the jurisdiction of the Court, 
was reduced by ten per cent because of the economic depression. In May 1933 the Court 
adopted the ‘D’ Series of retail price index numbers (see page 5) for future quarterly 
adjustments of the basic wage, As a result of the Basic Wage Inquiry 1934 the ten per cent 
reduction in wages referred to above ceased to operate upon the introduction of new basic 
wage rates, the ‘Powers 3s.’ loading was discontinued, and the ‘C’ Series retail price index 
numbers (see page 5) were adopted for automatic quarterly adjustment of the basic wage. 

In June 1937 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration added to the 
basic wage fixed non-adjustable loadings, referred to as ‘Prosperity’ loadings, which ranged 
from 30¢ to 60c a week, The basis of the adjustment of the adjustable (‘needs’) portion of 
the basic wage was transferred from the ‘'C’ Series to a special ‘Court’ Series of retail price 
index numbers, based upon the ‘C’ Series (see page 5). As a result of a judgment of the 
Court in. December 1939 quarterly adjustments of the basic wage were made operative from, 
the beginning of the first pay-period to commence in February, May, August and November, 
one month earlier than the then current practice, 
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Basic wage increases were refused as a result of the Basic Wage Inquiry 1940 but in his 
judgment the Chief Judge of the Commonwealth Court suggested a comprehensive scheme 
of child endowment. (The Commonwealth Child Endowment Act came into operation in 
July 1941—sze page 204). Interim increases of 60c and 70c a week to basic wage rates were 
granted by the Court in December 1946. For the purpose of automatic quarterly adjustments 
a new ‘Court Index (Second Series)’ (see page 5) was created. As a result of the Basic Wage 
Inquiry 1949-1950, which finalised the case begun in 1940 and continued in 1946, the basic 
wage for adult males was increased by $2 a week, the ‘Prosperity’ loadings of 1937 (see above) 
were standardised at 50c a week and declared an adjustable part of the basic wage, the basic 
wage for adult females became seventy-five per cent of the male rate, and a new ‘Court 
Index (Third Series)’ (see page 5} was introduced for automatic adjustment purposes: all 
these variations operated from the beginning of the first pay-period in December 1950. 


Automatic quarterly adjustments of the basic wage were discontinued by the Court in 
September 1953 as a result of the Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry 1952-1953. 


Between 1956 and 1966 increases in Commonwealth basic wages were granted by the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration or by its successor the Commonwealth 
ConciJiation and Arbitration Commission. The weekly increases, which were applied to all 
Commonwealth adult male basic wages were as follows: $1, June 1956; 31, 15 May 1957; 
50c, 21 May 1958: $1.50, El June 1959; $1.20, 7 July 1961; $2, 19 June 1964; and $2, 
H July 1966. The basic wage rates operative in July 1966 were a result of the Basic Wage, 
Margins and Total Wage Cases of 1966 which fixed rates for the capital cities ranging from 
$31 to $33.50 a week for adult males. These rates continued to operate until the decision of 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission in The National Wage 
Cases of 1967 to eliminate basic wages and margins from Commonwealth awards and intro- 
duce total wages to operate from the beginning of the first pay-period commenciag on or 
after 1 Fuly 1967 (see page 182). Section XI of the Appendix contains tables of Commonwealth 
basic wage rates for adult males. 


3. Commonwealth basic wage rates for fentales 


Asaresult of the 1949-1950 Basic Wage Inquiry the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration fixed the basic weekly wage for adult females at seventy-five per cent of the 
corresponding male rate from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in December 
1950. This percentage continued to be prescribed in subsequent inquiries, Prior to December 
1950 the relationship of female basic wages to male basic wages varied from award to award 
but was generally between fifty-four and fifty-six per cent. Female basic wages were also 
subject to automatic quarterly adjustments until September 1953 when this practice was 
discontinued for Commonwealth awards (see above). 


As a result of the Basic Wage, Margins and Total Wage Cases of 1966, when the basic 
wage rates for adult females were increased by $1.50 a week, the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Commission fixed female basic wages for capital cities ranging from $23.25 
to $25.10a week. These rates were eliminated from Commonwealth awards from the begin- 
ning of the first pay-period on or after 1 July 1967 when as a result of the National Wage 
Cases of 1967 the Commission decided to eliminate basic wages and margins from its awards 
and to introduce total wages (see page 122). 

For further particulars regarding female basic wage rates see earlier issues of the Labour 


Report, including No. 46, pages 75-81. Section XI of the Appendix contains tables of Com- 
monwealth basic wage rates for adult females. 


Details of equal pay provisions in Commonwealth awards are shown on pages 185 and 
186, 


4, Basic wages in Australian Territories 


(i) Australian Capital Territory, Prior to 1922 wages in the Territory were paid in a lump sum 
under the authority of the Federal Capita] Commission. In 1922 an Industrial Board operated 
under a local ordinance and continued to operate until 1949, For particulars of the operation 
of the Industrial Board see earlier issues of the Labour Report, including No. 40 page 89. 
From 1949 a Conciliation Commissioner of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
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Arbitration (from 1956 a Commissioner of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission} was given power to issue orders, awards and determinations for the Australian 
Capital Territory. 


In December 1950 as a result of the Basic Wage Inquiry 1949-1950 the Commonwealth 
Court fixed the Canberra basic wage for adult males at $16.50 a week. From then onwards 
this rate was varied by way of automatic quarterly adjustment until September 1953 (see 
page 178) or as a result of basic wage, etc. inquiries (see page 178). In July [966 the 
Canberra rate was fixed at $33 a week for adult males and this rate continued to operate 
until the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission eliminated basic wages 
and margins from Commonwealth awards and introduced total wages from the beginning 
of the first pay-period commencing on or after 1 July 1967 (see page 182). 


Basic wages for the Australian Capital Territory since December 1950 are shown in 
Section VII] of the Appendix. 


(ii} Northern Territory. The determination of wage rates for the Northern Territory comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. 


Prior to July 1967 there were two basic wages operating in the Territory, (a) in respect 
of areas north of the 20th parallel of south latttude and generally referred to as the ‘Darwin’ 
rate, and (6) in respect of areas south of that parallel. These were calculated on different 
bases and a brief summary of the history of the baste wages in this Territory is set out below, 
For more detailed information sce earlier issues of the Labour Report. 


(a) The Darwin Basic Wage. This wage was first determined by the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration in 1915 when a rate of $7.70 a week or 18¢ an hour for an 
unskilled labourer, including a weekly loading of 40c for lost time, was awarded. Since that 
date the basic wage was reviewed on a number of occasions by the Court. Automatic adjust- 
ment of the basic wage was first introduced in 1934 by the Commonwealth Court and this 
continued until September 1953 when, as a result of the Basic Wage and Standard Hours 
Inquiry 1952-1953, automatic adjustments were discontinued in Commonwealth awards. 
Between 1956 and 1966 Commonwealth basic wages were subject to uniform increases 
granted by the Court and the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
(see page 178). The last time the Darwin basic wage was increased was in July 1966 when 
the rate of $34.70 a week for adult males was fixed, To this rate should be added a special 
loading of $1 a week, The basic wage for adult females was seventy-five per cent of the male 
rate, This rate continued to operate unti! the decision of the Commonwealth Commission in 
the National Wage Cases of 1967 to eliminate basic wages and margins from Commonwealth 
awards and to introduce total wages to operate from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing on or after I July 1967 (see page 182). Basic wages for adult males from 
December 1950 are shown in Section [X of the Appendix, 


(b) Northern Territory (South of the 20t4 parallel of South Latitude). The history of basic 
wage determination in this area of the Northern Territory is set out in detail in earlier issues 
of the Labour Report to which reference should be made. On a number of occasions the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration reviewed and determined the basic 
wage. Automatic quarterly adjustments also operated and these continued until September 
1953 when they were discontinued in Commonwealth awards (see page 178). From 1956 to 
1966 uniform increases to Commonwealth basic wages were granted by the Court and the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission (see page 178) and these applied 
in the Territory. In July 1966 the basic wage for adult males was fixed at $33.40'a week to 
which should be added a special loading of 70c a week. The adult female basic wage was 
seventy-five per cent of the adult male rate. These rates continued to operate until basic 
wages and margins were eliminated from Commonwealth awards and wage rates were 
expressed as total wages to operate from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing 
on or after | July 1967 (see page 182). Basic wages for adult males since December 1950 are 
shown in Section IX of the Appendix. 
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5, Commonwealth wage margins 

In addition to basic wage rates, awards of Commonwealth and State industrial tribunals 
specified secondary wage payments consisting of margins and loadings. Margis have been 
defined as ‘minimum amounts awarded above the basic wage to particular classifications of 
employees for the features attaching to their work which justify payments above the basic 
wage, whether those features are skill or experience required for the performance of that 
work, its particularly laborious nature, or the disabilities attached to its performance’. 


In the Commonwealth jurisdiction prior to 1954 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration had not made any general determination in respect of wage margins, but 
general principles of marginal rate fixation had been enunciated by the Court in the 
Engineers Case of 1924, the Merchant Service Guild Case in 1942 and the Printing Trades 
Case of 1947, Major decisions of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
and later the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission affecting margins 
in Commonwealth awards were made in 1954, 1959, 1963, 1965 and 1966. Details of these 
decisions can be found in earlier issues of the Labour Report. A brief summary of the results 
of these decisions is set out below. 

In its judgment in the Metal Trades Case 1954 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration re-assessed the marginal structure in the Metal Trades Award by, tn general, 
raising the amount of margin to two and a half times the amount of the margin that had been 
current in 1937. The new rates operated from the beginning of the first pay-period com- 
mencing on or after 13 December 1954. The Court said that its decision was expected to 
afford general guidance where wages and salaries under Commonwealth awards could be 
regarded as containing a margin. , 

In a judgment relating to the Metal Trades Award in the Margins Cases of 1959, the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission increased existing margins in the 
award by twenty-eight per cent from the beginning of the first full pay-period commencing 
in December 1959. The Commission stated that the use of the increases in the Metal Trades 
Award as a guide in other disputes would be a matter for the parties as far as conciliation 
was concerned, and if arbitration was necessary, for the Commission however constituted. 


The result of the Margins Case 1963 was that margins for adult males in the metal trades 
were increased by ten per cent to operate from the beginning of the first pay-period com- 
mencing on or after 22 April 1963. 

The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission announced its decision 
in the National Wage Cases of 1965 on 29 June 1965. The majority decision of the Com- 
mission decided that each margin for adult males prescribed in the Metal Trades Award 
would be increased. by an amount equal to one and a half per cent of the sum of the Six 
Capital Cities basic wage and that margin with effect from the first pay-period commencing 
on or after 1 July 1964. The judgment anticipated that, subject to the question of capacity 
of a particular industry and the questions of those margins which had been increased on 
general economic grounds since 1963, the increases would be speedily reflected throughout 
the awards of the Commission. 


The Commission in its judgment in the Basic Wage, Margins and Total Wage Cases 
of 1966 deferred any general increase in margins pending a work value investigation of 
classifications in the Metal Trades Award (see page 181). However, in December 1966 the 
Commission decided to grant interim increases in margins pending a final decision in the 
above investigation. It was decided to add to each margin a percentage of the surn of that 
margin and the Six Capital Cities basic wage as follows: for margins less than $5, one 
per cent; for margins $5 or more but less than $7.50, one and a half per cent; for margins 
$7.50 or more but less than $11.20, two per cent; and for margins $11.20 or more, two and 
a half per cent. These increases were operative from the first pay-period commencing on or 
after 23 January 1967 and subject to special cases were of general application in other industries 
in the federal jurisdiction. 

Asa result of a decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Cornmission 
in the National Wage Cases of 1967,. basic wages and margins were climinated from Com- 
monwealth awards and total wages were introduced with effect from the beginning of the 
first pay-period to commence on or after ] July 1967. 
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6. Commonwealth work value inquiries 


In addition to variations of wage margins in Commonwealth awards as a result of the 
general inquiries in the period 1954 to 1966 (see above) variations of margins for various 
occupations were made by the Commission as individual awards came up for review or 
upon application by trade unions. Similar procedures existed in regard to awards of State 
industrial tribunals. 


Asa result of its decision in the Basic Wage, Margins and Total Wage Cases of 1966, the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission undertook a work value inquiry 
concerning classifications appearing in the Metal Trades Award. The inquiry proceeded by 
way of detailed inspections of the work in factories performed by various classifications 
specified in the award, visits to training schools, and a formal hearing at which there were 
taken the sworn evidence and submissions called or made on behalf of the respective parties 
and interveners. The inspections and visits to training schools took place over the period 
September 1966 to September 1967. Formal hearing commenced on 21 September 1967 and 
concluded on 17 November 1967. On 11 December 1967 the Commission issued a majority 
decision (Gallagher J. and Commissioner Winter, with Moore J, dissenting). 


On behalf of the majority Gallagher J. made an announcement which included the 
following: 


‘In this Inquiry the Commissioner and I would determine that :— 


(1) Wage increases where granted for adult male employees working under clause 4 
of the Metal Trades Award 1952 (as varied) should be awarded on a work value 
basis, not otherwise, and should be those as set out in the schedule marked A 
which is now handed down. 


(2} Wage increases where granted for adult female employees should be 75 per cent 
of the appropriate increase for adult males with a flat rate for employees at the 
third class machinist level or below. 


(3} The claim for retrospectivity should be refused. 


(4) The appropriate variation should come into operation from the beginning of 
the first pay-period to commence on or after 22 January 1968 and should 
remain in force for three years thereafter with liberty to apply to the Commis- 
sioner in the metal trades industry reserved to the parties, 


Upon reference to the schedule marked A, it will be seen that it has been found 
practicable to determine rates for classifications generally, that is to say for 320 classifi- 
cations. Of these it will be seen that for 18 classifications there would be no increase in 
wage rates, that for 178 classifications there would be an increase of $1.00 per week, 
that for 9 classifications there would be an increase of $1.30 per week, that for 27 
classifications there would be an increase of $2.75 per week, that for 16 classifications 
there would be an increase of $3.75 per week, that for 47 tradesman classifications 
there would be an increase of $7.40 per week and that for the remaining 25 classifications 
there would be an increase of varying amounts ranging between 10 cents and $10.05 
perweek. . . . .. 


‘We explain that the rates shown in Schedule A are those appropriate for Victoria- 
elsewhere. The equivalent award rates for the principal localities named below are to be 
ascertained by adjusting the Victoria-elsewhere rates as follows: Sydney add $0.80, 
Brisbane deduct $1.70, Adelaide deduct $0.40, Hobart add $0.70. 


With regard to over award payments we direct particular attention to the reasons 
of Mr Commissioner Winter commencing at page 63 and to [the reasons of Gallagher J.} 
commencing at page 151, We emphasise that the increases which we would grant would 
apply to existing award wages and it should not be assumed by employees that over 
award payments cannot or will not be offset against them, We also emphasise that this 
is not a case in which increases in wage rates for the metal trades set a pattern for wages 
in other industries. The increases which we would grant reached as they have been on a 
work value basis relate solely to employees working under clause 4 of the Metal Trades 
Award and do not constitute a reason for awarding wage increases to employees 
-covered by other awards or working in other industries,” ~ 
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Following applications by employers concerning the question of absorption in over award 
payments of the increases granted in the metal trades in December 1967, the Commonweaith 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, consisting of Kirby C.J., Gallagher and Moore 
iJ, Senior Commissioner Taylor and Commissioner Winter, heard submissions by employers 
and trade unions on 14-16 February 1968, 


The pronouncement of the majority of the Commission (Gallagher J. dissenting) was 
made on 21 February 1968. The Commission said it appeared that substantial absorption 
of over award payments had not been practicable in the existing circumstances, and that 
had this been known at the time of the decision the burden of the increased rates should 
not have been imposed without deferment of some portion of the increases. The Commission 
agreed that this was a changed circumstance since December 1967 and it required positive 
action by this bench. 


The Commission, in tts pronouncement, made the following decisions, The work value 
decisions of the Commission in December 1967 (see page 131) as to its amounts should 
stand, However, it was decided that seventy per cent of the prescribed increases should be 
payable in accordance with the decision of 11 December and that thirty per cent should be 
deferred. But where the increase was $1.60 or less per week, the full amount should be paid 
without deferment and where the increase was more than $1.60 the increase payable without 
deferment should be at least $1.60. The decision applied to increases granted to adult males 
and adult females. Adjustments to rates would be in multiples of five cents. 


The bench of the Commission which would deal with the economic wage case anticipated 
to commence on 6 August 1968 should decide when the deferred portion of the increases 
should be payable. The Commission again stated that the increases in wage rates in the Metal 
Trades Award did not set a pattern for wages in other awards. Benches dealing with work 
value cases in other awards were not bound in any way to follow what had bappened tn the 
Metal Trades Award. The Commission appealed to all in industry to co-operate with each 
other and the Commission to make these decisions work and to end the industrial disputes 
and stoppages. 

On 6 August 1968 the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission decided 
that the metal trades increases deferred by the February decision (see above) would become 
payable from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 21 August 1963. 


In its decision in the National Wage Case 1969, the Commission made some general 
observations about wage fixation in the Federal sphere which, the Commission stated, 
mizht be of assistance to those who work under Federal awards and to those who participate 
in making them. 


7. Commonwealth total wages 


In the national wage cases of 1964 and 1965 applications by employers that basic wages 
aod margins should be deleted from Commonwealth awards and total wages introduced 
were rejected by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, 


However, in its decisions in the Basic Wage, Margins and Total Wage Cases of 1966 the 
Commission decided to defer the conversion of the wage structure to the basis of a single 
wage pending further consideration of the present structure of marginal rates (see page 181) 
and further argument, As a result of the National Wage Cases of 1967, in which the employers 
again applied for a total wage, the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
announced the elimination of basic wages and margins from Commonwealth awards and 
the introduction of total wages. The total wages were arrived at by adding an amount of $1 
a week to the weekly award wages for each adult male and adult female classification to 
operate from the beginning of the first pay-period to commence on or after 1 July 1967. 


Trade unions unsuccessfully challenged in the High Court the abolition of basic wages 
and the adoption of total wages by the Commonwealth Commission. 


On 4 October 1968 in its decision in the National Wage Case 1968 the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission increased all wage rates for adults (male and 
female) in Commonwealth awards by $1.35 a week. The minimum wage for adult males 
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was increased by the same amount. Male and female juniors including apprentices received 
proportionate increases, The variations came into operation from the beginning of the first 
pay-period commencing on or after 25 October 1968. 


On 1 December 1969 the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
made the following decisions in the National Wage Case 1969. An increase of 3 per cent was 
awarded to total award wages of adult males and females other than the minimum wage 
for adult mates which was increased by $3.50 a week. Male and female juniors and appren- 
tices also received a 3 per cent increase in their wage rates. All these variations operated 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 19 December 1969, The 
Commission also made some general observations about wage fixation in the Federal sphere 
which, the Commission stated, might be of assistance to those who work under Federal 
awards and to those who participate in making them. 


On 14 December 1970 the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, 
in its decision m the National Wage Case 1970, awarded a 6 per cent increase to total wage 
rates in Commonwealth awards, other than the rates of minimum wage for adult males, 
which were increased by 54.00 a week, These variations operated from the beginning of the 
first pay-period commencing on or after 1 January 1971. 


&. Commonwealth minimum wages 


In July 1966 the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission in its 
decisions in the Basic Wage, Margins and Total Wage Cases of 1966 inserted in Commonwealth 
awards provisions for minimum wages for adult males. The Commission said it had given 
detailed consideration to lower paid classifications in the Metal Trades Award and had 
decided to grant some immediate relief to low wage earners, The Commission in its judgment 
said it intended to insert a new provision in awards by which it would be prescribed that no 
adult male employee should be paid, as a weekly wage for working the standard hours of 
work, an amount less than the minimum wage i.e. his appropriate basic wage rate plus $3.75 
@ week. The minimum wage was prescribed for adult male employees only and was applied 
for ail purposes of the award for example, in calculation of overtime and other penalty rates, 
piece-work, casual employment, sick leave and annual leave. 


The Commission stated that the provision for a minimum wage for adult male employees 
was designed to meet the circumstances of employees in the lowest classifications who were 
in receipt of award rates and no more. It was not intended to affect the wage of any employee 
who was already receiving the prescribed minimum through over-award payment. The pro- 
vision for minimum wages for adult males operated from the beginning of the first pay- 
period to commence on or after 11 July 1966. The minimum wages for adult males inserted 
in Commonwealth awards ranged from $34.75 to $37.25 a week for capital cities. These 
rates were increased by $1 a week as a result of the decision of the Commonwealth Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Commission in the National Wage Cases of 1967, the increases to 
operate from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 1 July 1967. 
Increases of $1.35 a week operated from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing 
on or after 25 October 1968 as a result of the National Wage Case 1968. As a result of the 
National Wage Case 1969, rates of minimum wage for adult males were increased by $3.50 
a week from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 19 December 
1969. An increase of $4.00 a week, as a result of the National Wage Case 1970, operated 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 1 January 1971. Rates of 
minimum wage for adult males in Commonwealth awards are shown in Section XI of the 
Appendtx. 


>. Equal pay, Commonwealth awards, etc. 


{a} Equal Pay Cases 1969. Two benches of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Commission sat jointly from 25 February 1969 to 22 May 1969 to take evidence and 
hear argument on a trade union claim for equal pay between the sexes. 


The trade unions’ claim was to insert into Commonwealth awards and into determina- 
tions of the Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator an amount of money which would 
‘eliminate the difference in current rates represented by-the difference between the former 
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male and female basic wages. On a ‘Six Capital Cities’ basis this represented an increase of 
$8.20 per week for females under awards or an amount of $428 per annum for females 
under the determinations. The unions rejected the proposal of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment that the principles of equal pay in State legislation should ‘apply to Commonwealth 
awards and determinations. A number of women’s organisations intervened and supported 
the unions’ claim and submissions. They presented additional information to support their 
attitudes, and referred to the possibility of gradual implementation of the claim. 


The Commonwealth Government announced that it did not oppose the principle of equal 
pay provided four essential conditions were met--(i} the work performed by females must 
be the same or substantially the same as that performed by males under the same award: 
(ii} the females must perform the same range and volume of work as males; (iii) females 
must perform the work under the same conditions as males; (iv) the work must not be work 
essentially or usually performed by females (however a classification may qualify for equal 
pay if it was one in which only female workers were employed but for which there was a 
corresponding classification in which males were employed), The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment opposed the unions’ claim and suggested the introduction into awards and determina- 
tions provisions which would have the effect of applying to them principles of equal pay 
found in the Acts of various States, The Commonwealth Public Service Board and Common- 
wealth Government Instrumentalities supported the submissions of the Commonwealth 
Government. 


Private employers in separate submissions suggested either that the matter should not 
be dealt with outside a National Wage Case because of the magnitude of the increases. 
claimed; or that the claim be dismissed. All private employers opposed the Commonwealth 
Government proposals, although one group suggested that if, despite their opposition, the 
principles of State legislation were adopted, they should be accepted as a whole, 


Both benches of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission reached 
a common conclusion as regards the claim and on 19 June 1969 published their decision and 
joint reasons for their decision. The Commission said it was prepared to implement the 
principle of equal pay for equal work by Introducing into Commonwealth awards and 
determinations the principles contained in State Acts on equal pay. The Commission stated 
that no increases should: be granted without an examination of the work done, and principles. 
to be applied in deciding applications for equal pay were suggested by the Commission 
{see below). 

The following paragraphs contain some of the main points in the Commission's reasons 
for its decision. 

The Commission stated that the issue before it was the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, Four States, namely, New South Wales, South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania had passed virtually identical legislation on equal pay, although the Tasmanian 
legislation was confined to the State Public Service. The principle of equal pay for equal 
work had also been implemented in the Public Services (including teachers) of all States, 
other than Victoria, where it was confined to teachers. The Commonwealth Government 
itself supported the introduction of the principles of the State legislation into Common- 
wealth awards and determinations. The conjunction of views of the Commonwealth and 
State Governments was a matter to which the Commission thought it should pay serious 
regard, In addition there was a significantly greater number of females covered by State 
awards than by Commonwealth awards. 


The Commission said that while they were not able to quantify with any accuracy the 
effect of their decision, they stated that it should cause no significant economic problems, 
particularly as gradual implementation was proposed. 

In conclusion the Commission stated that there were four alternative propositions which 
they could seriously consider. The first was the granting of a claim or 2 lesser flat increase 
to all adult females; the second the dismissal of the claim; the. third its deferment until the 
next National Wage Case (or at least the deferment of its implementation); and the fourth 
the granting of equal, pay. to. the. extent of the principles. of existing State legislation. The 
Commission said.it was.not prepared to grant the unions’ claim. The arguments for dismissing 
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the claim were sufficient to establish that the clainy should not be granted in full and that no 
increases should be awarded without an examination of the work done. Therefore the claim 
would not be dismissed outright. The Commission also stated it was not prepared to defer 
the cases so that they would be heard contemporanecously with the 1969 National Wage 
Case. The Commission realised that, while it accepted the concept of ‘equal pay for equal 
work’ implying the elimination of discrimination based on sex alone, the concept was difficult 
to define precisely and even more difficult to apply with precision. The extent to which the 
Commission was prepared to implement the principle of equal pay for equal work was to 
introduce into awards and determinations the principles of the State Acts, which they 
considered were fair and reasonable in all the circumstances. 


The following is a quotation from the Commission’s reasons for its decision dealing with 
the principles to be applied in constdering applications for equal pay. ‘It will be necessary 
in due course for a separate examination to be made of each determination and award in 
_ respect of which applications for equal pay between the sexes are received, and we suggest 
that the following principles which will be applied in the matters before us should be applied 
in deciding those other applications :— 


(1) the male and female employees concerned who must be adults, should be working 
under the terms of the same determination or award; 


(2) it should be established that certain work covered by the determination or award 
is performed by both males and females; 


(3) the work performed by both the males and the females under such determination or 
award should be of the same or a like nature and of equal value, bui mere similarity 
in name of male and female classifications may not be enough to establish that males 
and females do work of a like nature; 


(4) for the purpose of determination whether the female employees are performing work 
of the same or a like nature and of equal value as the male employees the Arbitrator 
or the Commissioner, as the case may be, should in addition to any other relevant 

. matters, take into consideration whether the female employees are performing the, 
same work or work of a like nature as male employees and doing the same range and 
volume of work as male employees and under the same conditions; 


(5) consideration should be restricted to work performed under the determination or 
award concerned; 


{6) in cases where males and females are doing work of the same or a like nature and of 
equal value, there may be no appropriate classifications for that work. In such a case 
appropriate classifications should be established for the work which is performed by 
both males and femates and rates of pay established for that work. The classifications 
should not be of a generic nature covering a wide variety of work; 


(7) in considering whether males and females are performing work of the same or like 
nature and of equal value, consideration should not be restricted to the situation in 
one establishment but should extend to the general situation under the determination 
or award concerned, unless the award or determination applies to only one establish- 
ment; 


(8) the expression of ‘equal value’ should not be construed as meaning ‘of equal value 
to the employer’ but as of equal value or at least of equal value from the point of view 
of wage or salary assessment; 


(9) notwithstanding the above, equal pay should not be provided by application of the 
above principles where the work in question is essentially or usually performed by 
females but is work upon which male employees may also be employed’. 


Concerning the date of operation the Commission made the following decisions. ‘Where 
the Arbitrator or Commissioner is satisfied that equal pay should be awarded, we consider 
that the implementation of such a decision should be spread over a period so that as from 
1 January 1970 implementation will be the same as that under the South Australian, West 
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Australian and Tasmanian Acts. We also consider that it would be appropriate for the first 
step to operate as from the beginning of the first pay-period to commence on or after | 
October 1969, where a decision is made before that date. Where a decision is made on or 
after that date our view is that it should not operate retrospectively. The scale of rates and 
the dates of operation where a decision is made prior to 1 October 1969 should be according 
to the following scale :— 


Date of Operation Amount of Female Rate 
Beginning of first pay period to commence 
on or after— 
I October 1969 . . . . 85 per cent of male rate at that date 
I January 1970. . . 90 per cent of male rate at that date 
1 January 1971 . . . . 95 per cent of male rate at that date 
1 January 1972 . . . . 100 per cent of male rate at that date 


Provided that no female rates should be reduced by operation of the above formula. 


Where application for equal pay is made, and a decision is given on or afier 1 October 
1969, the following rates should be prescribed as the commencing rates. Thereafter they 
should be increased in accordance with the above scale— 


Date of Operation Amount of Female Rate 

From 1 October 1969 and up to 1 January 85 per cent of the male rate at the date of 
1970 operation 

From 1 January 1970 and up te 1 January 90 per cent of the male rate at the date of 
1971 operation 

From ! January 1971 and upto 1 January 95 percent of the male rate at the date of 
{972 operation 

From 1 January 1972. . 100 per cent of the male rate 


Provided that no female rates should be reduced by operation of the above formula. 


The Commission stated that it would not be appropriate for females to be awarded the 
‘minimum wage for adult males’ prescribed in some awards (e.g. Clause 3 of the Metal Trades 
Award) but they should be paid the award rate for the specific classification. 


The Commission pointed out that in these cases they had been dealing with applications 
for equal pay and not with the principles of fixation of female rates generally. 


(6} Equal Pay, Metal Trades Award. In February 1970 Commissioner Winter of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, after hearing claims by trade 
unions, granted equal pay to adult female process workers employed under the Common- 
wealth Metal Trades Award. The Commissioner determined that, as from the first pay 
period commencing on or after 23 February 1970, wage rates for adult females would be 
90 per cent of the adult male rates. As from 1 January 1971 the rates would be 95 per cent 
of the adult male rates, and from 1 January 1972 the rates would be the same as the male 
tates. A Full Bench of the Commission rejected an employers’ appeal against this decision. 
On 25 March 1970 employers and trade unions agreed that adult and junior femates (other 
than process workers) employed under the Commonwealth Metal Trades Award would 
receive equal pay on the following basis. From 25 March 1970 females received 90 per cent 
of the male rate, rising to 95 per cent from 1 January 1971 and full equal pay with males 
from 1 Fanuary 1972. 


Determination of wage rates in State awards, etc. 


1. New South Wales. The first determination of a standard living wage for adult male 
employees under New South Wales State awards operated from 16 February 1914, when the 
Court of Arbitration fixed the rate at $4.80 a week for the metropolitan area, The first living 
wage for adult females ($3.00 a week) was declared by the Board of Trade to operate from 
17 December 1918. 
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From 1926 to 1937 basic wage rates were determined by the Industrial Commission of 
New South Wales. From July 1927 a State scheme of child endowment became operative in 
New South Wales and this continued until superseded by the Commonwealth Government 
scheme in July 1941 (see page 204). 

From October 1937 to October 1955 the State adult male basic wage for Sydney was the 
same as the Commonwealth basic wage for Sydney. From the beginning of the first pay- 
period in November 1955 the State basic wage was automatically adjusted each quarter in 
accordance with movements in retail price index numbers. (Automatic adjustment of Com- 
monwealth basic wages was discontinued in September 1953.) These automatic adjustments 
continued until October 1964 when jegislation provided that the Commonweaith basic wage 
for Sydney should apply in State awards and industrial agreements to operate from the 
beginning of the first pay-period which commenced on or after 19 June 1964. 

Between October 1937 and November 1950 the State adult female basic wage for Sydney 
was fifty-four per cent of the adult male rate. In December 1950 the adult female rate became 
seventy-five per cent of the adult male rate. In 1959 legislation provided that, for male and 
female employees performing work of the same or like nature and of equal value, the Indus- 
trial Commission may prescribe in State awards the same basic wage and secondary wage. 
For these females the basic wage increased from 80 per cent of male basic wage in January 
1959 to 100 per cent of the male basic wage in January 1963 (see pages 193 and 194). 

In March 1967 the Industrial Commission in Court Session, when considering the 
adoption of Commonwealth marginal increases for State awards, stated that the general 
Principle in future would be to inject Commonwealth wage increases on economic grounds 
into the State award structure. Following the increase of $1 a week in total wages in Com- 
monwealth awards in July 1967, the Industrial Commission increased award rates of wages 
and salaries for adult males and adult females by the addition of a fixed loading of $1 per 
week, described as ‘July 1967 economic loading’, to take effect from the beginning of the 
first pay-period to commence on or alter 1 July 1967. Subsequently legislation increased 
the basic wage for adult males from $33.50 to $34.50 per week and for adult fernales from 
$25.10 to $26.10 per week to operate from 1 January 1968. The increase of $1 per week 
in each basic wage absorbed the ‘July 1967 economic loading’ which was omitted from 
State awards and agreements. The legislation also provided for the adjustment of wage rates 
in State awards by the Industrial Commission subsequent to a decision of the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission to vary Commonwealth wage rates wholly or 
partly on economic grounds. Changes in the State basic wage for adult males should not be 
more than the amount of increase in Commonwealth minimum wages for adult males and 
the increase in the adult female basic wage not less than seventy-five per cent of the increase 
in the male basic wage. The Industrial Commission and Conciliation Committees were given 
power to include provisions for a minumum wage for adult males or for adult females in 
State awards. 

The industrial Commission of New South Wales increased the basic wages for adult males 
and adult females by $1.35 a week from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on 
or after 25 October 1968. The weekly basic wage rates then became $35.85 for adult males 
and $27.45 for aduit femates. 

The Industrial Commission determined on 12 December 1969 that rates of wages for 
timeworkers in State awards should increase by 3 per cent and this resulted in increased basic 
wages, Margins and certain loadings. The adult male basic wage increased by $1.05 to 
$36.90 a week and the adult female basic wage by 85c to 328.30 a week. Marginal rates 
for adult maies and adult females were increased by 3 per cent as also were certain loadings 
(e.g. shift allowances, leading hand allowances). Junior rates of pay were also increased by 
3 per cent. These variations operated from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing 
on or after 19 December 1969. 

On 27] December 1970 the Industrial Commission of New South Wales determined that 
the basic wage for adult males be increased by $2.20 to 339,10 a week, and the basic wage 
for adult females be increased by $1.70 to $30.00 a week, as from 1 January 1971. The 
Commission also determined that the marginal rates of pay in awards be increased by 6 
per cent, to operate from the beginning of the first pay-period to commence on or after 
1 January 1971. 
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Further information on New South Wales basic wages was published in previous issues 
of the Labour Report, State basic wage rates for Sydney are published in Section [EX of the 
Appendix. 

On t April 1968 the Industrial Commission of New South Wales announced its decisions 
on trade union claims for increased award wages in certain State awards consequent upon 
increases granted by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission in the 
Metal Trades Work Value Inquiry (see page 181). The Industrial Commission granted 
increased rates in five State awards (Group A) which prior to the Commonwealth decision 
included classifications the same as in the Metal Trades Award and with identical rates. 
For another group of awards (Group B), in which the ordinary rate of wage fixed for a 
particular classification was higher than the rate fixed in the Metal Trades Award, increases 
similar to Group A awards were granted, with the employers’ consent. For other awards 
(Groups C and D) which contained classifications different from those in the Metal Trades 
Award the Commission refused to grant increases and suggested the need for work value 
inquiries, The increases granted were to operate from the beginning of the first pay-period 
to commence on or after 22 January 1968. 


Details of equal pay in State awards etc., are shown on pages 193 and 194. 


2. Victoria. In Victoria, Wages Boards constituted for each industry group or calling from 
representatives of employers and employees with an independent chairman determine rates 
of wage and conditions of work. 


Except for the period November 1953 to August 1956, when automatic quarterly adjust- 
ments to the basic wage in Wages Board determinations operated, Wages Boards in deter- 
mining wage rates had adopted Commonwealth basic ware rates. The basic wage rates of 
August 1956 continued to operate until June or July 1959 when the Commonwealth rates for 
Melbourne, determined as a result of the 1959 Basic Wage Inquiry, were incorporated into 
Wages Board determinations. 


Subsequent to the decisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 
mission in the National Wage Cases of 1967 (see page 181), the Industrial Appeals Court 
decided that basic wages and margins for adult males and adult females should be deleted 
from Wages Board determinations and wage rates expressed as total wages to operate from 
the beginning of the first pay-period in July 1967. At the same time total wages for both 
adult males and adult females were increased by $1 a week. 


Total wages for both adult males and adult females in Wages Board determinations were 
further increased by $1.35 a week operative from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing on or after 25 October 1968. 


On 23 December 1969 the Industria! Appeals Court ordered that wage rates in Wages 
Board determinations should be increased by 3 per cent operative from the beginning of the first 
pay-period commencing on or after 19 December 1969, The Court also ordered that a 
minimum wage for adult males of $42.30 a week should operate in all determinations from 
the same operative date. 


On 1] January 1971 the Industrial Appeals Court, following the 1970 National Wage 
Case decision (see page 183) granted a 6 per cent tncrcase to all wage rates prescribed by 
Wages Board determinations, except the minimum wage for adult males which was increased 
by 54.00 to $46.30 a week. These increases operated from the first pay-pertod to commence 
on or after 1 January 1971, except for determinations of the Shearing industry Board and 
the Agricultural and Pastoral Workers Board which operated from 4 January 1971. 


For further information on basic wages in Victorian Wages Board determinations see 
previous issues of the Labour Report. Basic wage rates for adult males and adult females 
from November 1953 are published in Section IX of the Appendix. 


On 22 March 1968 the Industrial Appeals Court handed down its decision relating to the 
application for increased rates of pay in twenty-six wages board determinations consequent 
upon the increases granted as a result of the Commonwealth Metal Trades Work Value 
Inquiry (see page 181), The Court ordered that increases be granted to classifications that 
were identical to classifications in the Metal Trades Award. Increases for other classifications 
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were deferred or referred back to the appropriate Wages Board for determination. The 
increases would apply from the first pay-period commencing on or after 22 January 1968. 


Details of equal pay provisions in Wages Board determinations etc., are shown on page 
193. 


3. Queensland. The first formal declaration of a basic wage in Queensland determined a 
basic wage of $8.50 for adult males and $4.30 for adult females to operate from 1 March 
1921, Prior to this declaration the rate of $7.70 a week for adult males had been generally 
recognised in awards as the ‘basic’ or ‘living’ wage. 


Since 196] the full bench of the Industria! Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
consisting of not less than three Commisstoners has power to make declarations as to the 
basic wage for males and females and the standard hours of work, The basic wage for adult 
males must be sufficient to maintain an employee, his wife and family of three children in a 
fair and average standard of comfort. The basic wage for adult females shall be not less than 
is Sufficient to enable an employee to suppori herselfin a fair and average standard of comfort. 
All persons interested must be given an opportunity to be heard before any general declaration 
as to the basic wage is made, and the Commission must take into consideration any probable 
economic effect of such declaration. From 1 May 1961 the basic wage for adult females has 
been seventy-five per cent of the male rate. 


In March 1965 the Conwnission stated that it had been decided as a matter of policy 
that, in the future, it did not propose to deal with an application to vary the basic wage 
solely because of a change in the Consumer Price Index, unless such a change warranted an 
alteration of forty cents or more in the basic wage for adult males. 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Conciltation and Arbitration Commission 
to increase total wages by $1 a week in July 1967 (see page 182), the Industria] Commission 
increased award rates of pay for both adult males and adult femaies by 51 a week to operate 
from 3 July 1967, 


The Industria! Conciliation and Arbitration Commission decided on 25 October 1968 
that the increase of $1.35 a week for adult males and adult females granted by the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission (see page 182) should flow to Queensland 
State awards, and that the increases should be added to basic wages and operate from 
28 October 1968. The Commission also decided that the basic wage concept should be 
maintained and that the $i increase granted to adult males and femates in July 1967 should 
be absorbed in the basic wages. 


The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission of Queensland on 12 December 
1969 declared that the basic wages for the Eastern District of the Southern Diviston should be 
increased by $1.10 for adult males and by 80c for adult females as from 22 December 1969. 
The Commission further declared by way of a general ruling that the ascertainable marginal 
content of each adult male and female wage or salary rate should be increased by 3 per cent 
from the same date of operation. The rates of pay for juniors were increased proportionally 
to the adult increases. 


On 13 May 1970 the Industrial Conciliation and Arbilration Commission of Queensland 
declared by way of a genera! ruling that on and from 8 May 1970 a guaranteed minimum wage 
for adult males of $42.80 a week for the Eastern District of the Southern Division (including 
Brisbane) would apply in all awards and industrial agreements. As from 4 January [97] the 
rate for Brisbane became $46.80 a week. For other areas of the State, district allowances 
were added to these rates (see befow}, 


On 17 December 1970 the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission of Queens 
land declared that as from 4 January !971 basic wage rates should be increased by $2.20 a 
week for adult males and by $1.70 for adult females. It further declared that as from the 
same date the ascertainable marginal content of each adult male and female wage or salary 
rate should be increased by 6 per cent and the guaranteed minimum wage for adult males be 
increased by $4.00 a week. 
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The basic wage rates payable in the Southern Division (Eastern District) including 
Brisbane were $38.85 for adult males and $29.75 for adult females operative from 4 January 
1971. For basic wages in other areas of the State, district allowances are added to these 
rates as follows: Southern Division (Western District}, $1.05: Mackay Division, 90c; 
Northern Division (Eastern District), $1.05; and Northern Division (Western District), $3.25 
per week, Allowances for adult females are seventy-five per cent of the above allowances for 
adult males. 


For further particulars of basic wage determination in Queensland see previous issues of 
the Labour Report. Tables of basic wages are published in Section IX of the Appendix. 


The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission of Queensland on 19 March 
1968 granted increased award wages to classifications in four State metal trades awards. The 
increases were the result of applications by trade unions who claimed that their members 
should be granted in full the award wage increases granted by the Commonwealth Concili- 
ation and Arbitration Commission in the Metal Trades Work Vajue Inquiry {see page 181). 
The Queensland Commission decided to increase the wage rates prescribed under the 
awards in question for those classifications whose margins were less than the ‘marginal 
components’ of the Federal Metal Trades Award, The effect of this decision was to award 
immediate wage increases to tradesmen and certain other employees as shown by the 
following examples-—too!lmakers $4.45; patternmakers $3.90; fitters $2.00; riggers $1.70 a 
week. There would be a printa facie case for a further review of State award rates when the 
Commonwealth Commission had considered the deferred payment of thirty per cent 
of the increases in the Metal Trades Award. 


Details of equal pay in State awards, etc., are shown on page 193. 


4, South Australia. The first declaration of a living wage for adult male employees in the 
metropolitan area was $7.95 a week operative from 4 August 1921. The first adult female 
living wage of $3.50 a week operated from 1 September 1921. 


Before July 1966 the Board of Industry had power to declare, after public inquiry, living 
wages to be paid to aduit males and adult females. Since that date the power has been vested 
in the Industrial Commission constituted by a President and two Commissioners. However 
the South Australian Industrial Code also provides for the declaration of living wages by 
proclamation to prevent unjustifiable differences between State and Commonwealth rates 
of wages. This latter method has been used in recent years to declare living wages. 


The State living wage for adult males was the same as the Commonwealth basic wage 
for Adelaide from February 1956 to July 1967, when basic wages were deleted from Com- 
monwealth awards and total wages introduced. The State living wage for adult fernales was 
the same as the Commonwealth basic wage for Adelaide from December 1950 to July 1967 
and was seventy-five per cent of the adult male rate. 

Following the increase of $1 a week in total wages in Commonwealth awards in July 1967 
(see page 182), by proclamation the State living wages for both adult mates and adult females 
were increased by $M a week to operate from 3 July 1967. Further increases of $1.35 a week 
were proclaimed to operate from 28 October 1968. The rates then became 534.65 for adult 
males and $26.55 for adult females. 


The South Australian Industrial Commission granted the following increases in State 
awards from 22 December 1969. An ‘economic loading’ of 3 per cent of the sum of the living 
wage plus-margins was included in al! awards and the minimum wage for adult males was 
increased by $3.50 to $41.90 a week. 


On 23 December 1970, the Industrial Commission of South Australia made the following 
decisions, to operate from 4 January 1971. The economic loading of 3 per cent awarded in 
December 1969 was absorbed in the living wage and margins; new living wages of $37.85 a 
week for adult males and $29.00 a week for adult females were determined; marginal rates 
were further increased by 6 per cent; and the minimum wage for adult males was increased 
by $4.00 to $45.90 a week. 


For further information on South Australian living wages see previous issues of the 
Labour Report. Tables of living wages are published in Section IX of the Appendix. 
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In September 1966 following a test case, the South Australian Industrial Commission 
adopted the concept of 2 minimum wage for adult males (see page 183 on Commonwealth 
minimum wage). In a few weeks, following this decision the minimum wage, which had been 
fixed at $36.05 a week, was written into other State awards. On and from 3 Joly 1967 the 
minimum wage for adult males was increased to $37.05 a week, and to $38.40 a week from 
28 October 1968. From 22 December 1969 the minimum wage for adult males was increased 
to $41.90 a week, and to $45.90 a week from 4 January 1971, 


On 20 March 1968 the Industrial Commission of South Australia delivered its decision 
on trade union claims for variations in State award rates based on the decision of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission in the Metal Trades Work Value 
Inquiry (see page 182). The Industrial Commission stated that they did not consider that 
there should be an automatic flow through of wage rates from the Commonwealth Metal 
Trades Award into awards of the Commission. The Commission said that in any subsequent 
work value case that may arise in State awards, where classifications were found embracing 
identical work with that in the Metal Trades Award the predetermined rate evaluated for 
such work in that award would have persuasive value. The relationship would be between 
work performed and not money payable. 


Details of equal pay in State awards, etc., are shown on page 193. 


5. Western Australia. The first declaration of the basic wage by the Court of Arbitration 
operated from 1 July 1926 when rates of $8.50 for adult males and $4.59 for adult females 
were fixed, 

Before December 1966 the Western Australian Industrial Commission in Court Session 
consisting of three Commissioners (previously the Court of Arbitration) could declare a 
basic wage at any time on its own motion and must do so when requested by a majority of 
industrial unions or by the Western Australian Employers’ Federation, with the limitation 
that no new determination should be made within twelve months of the preceding inquiry. 
Legislation also provided that the Commission (or the Court) might make adjustments to 
the basic wage each quarter after considering retail price index numbers. 


From August 1931 to September 1964 separate basic wages were declared for three areas 
of the State, namely—{a) the metropolitan area, (6) south-west land division, and (c} gold- 
fields areas and other parts of the State. In September 1964 when the Commission increased 
the basic wage after an inquiry one rate was declared for the whole of the State, 


In December 1951 the basic wages for adult females became sixty-five per cent of the 
corresponding male rate, and in Fanuary 1960 this proportion was increased to seventy-five 
per cent. In each case marginal rates of pay for females were reduced or deleted to offset 
the increase in the female basic wage, 


In December 1966 legislation provided that the Western Australian basic wage rates 
should be the same as the Commonwealth Six Capitals rates as soon as these exceeded the 
State rates ($33.50 a week for aduit males and $25.13 a week for adult females) oper- 
ative from 24 October 1966. 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
to increase total wages by $1 a week from July 1967, (see page 182) the Industrial Commission 
made the following decisions. Wage rates for adult males, not in receipt of the minimum 
weekly wage, and for adult females were increased by sixty cents a week by way of a special 
ioading. The minimum weekly wage for adult males (see below) payable under certain awards 
was increased by $1 a week. These increases operated from the beginning of the first pay- 
period commencing on or after 1 July 1967. 


In October 1968 the Western Australian Industrial Commission decided upon application 
by trade unions, to increase by $1.35 a week the special loading of 60c (see above) payable 
to adult males and aduit females, to operate from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing on or after 25 October 1968. At the same time the Commission increased 
the minimum wage for adult males from $37.55 to $38.90 a week. 


Legisiation operative from 22 November 1968 fixed the basic wage for adult males at 
$35.45 and for adutt females at $27.08 a week. These new rates absorbed the special loading 
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of $1.95 a week which was deleted from awards. The legislation also provided for the 
Commission to review the basic wage at least every twelve months, the variations in the 
basic wage to take effect only after the expiration of twelve months from the last valuation 
unless there were special reasons. 


The Western Australian Industrial Commission on 21 November 1969 increased the 
adult male basic wage by $1.00 to 5336.45 a week and the adult female basic wage by 80c to 
$27.88 a week operative from 24 November 1969. 

On 26 October 1970 the Western Australian Industrial Commission determined that the 
basic wage for adult males be increased to $38.45 a week, the basic wage for adult females to 
$29.40 a week and the minimum wage for adult males to $49.00 a week, all operative from 
26 October 1970. The Commission also decided that awards would provide for additions to 
award rates for adult maies to raise their wage rates for ordinary hours of work to 110 per 
cent of the sum of the basic wage and margin. This provision would not apply to those 
adult males who were already in receipt of this amount by virtue of award provisions or 
otherwise. This provision would operate from the date of amendment of each award, the 
first such amendment being inserted into awards in October 1970. 

More detailed information on State basic wages in Western Australia appears in earlier 
issues of the Labour Report. Basic wage rates for the metropolitan area are published in 
Section [X of the Appendix. 

In April 1967 the Western Australian Industrial Commission first included in State awards 
provision for a minimum wage for adult males (see page 183). The amount, which was 
then fixed at $36.55 a week, was increased to $37.55 a week in July 1967 (see above}, However, 
at that time, provision for minimum wages only applied in eight or nine State awards. It 
was not until the end of 1967 that nearly aj] State awards had been amended to provide for a 
minimum wage for adult males. From the beginning of the first pay-pertod commencing 
on or after 25 October 1968, the Commussion increased the minimum wage for adult males 
from $37.55 to $38.90 a week. Following the decision tn the National Wage Case 1969 
(see page 182) the Western Australian Industrial Commission increased the minimum wage 
for adult maies in State awards by 33.50 to $42.40 a week operative from the beginning 
of the first pay-period commencing on or after 19 December 1969, From 26 October 1976, 
the Western Australian Industrial Commission increased the minimum wage for acult males 
to 349.00 a week. 


On 2 April 1968 the Western Australian Industrial Commission in Court Session delivered 
lts judgment on claims by trade unions to vary mareims prescribed in the State Metal Trades 
(General) Award, the claims being founded on the decision of the Commonwealth Con- 
¢ciliation and Arbitration Commission in the Metal Trades Work Value Inquiry (see page 181). 
The Industral Commission decided to refer back to a Commissioner part of the application 
so that an assessment of the value of the work of all semi-skilled workers in the State Award 
could be made and proper relativities established. When the Commissioner had reached a 
conclusion with respect to these workers he should, in the light of that conclusion, review the 
rates for tradesmen. Pending the outcome of that investigation the Commission decided to 
award semi-skilled workers an increase of 70 cents a week. This increase took effect as from 
the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 8 April 1968, 


An amendment to the Indusirial Arbitration Act operative from 22 November 1968 
requires the Western Australian Industrial Commission upon application, to insert in 
awards provision for equal pay for male and female workers performing work of the same 
or like nature and of equal value (see page 193). 


6. Tasmania. Wages Boards are constituted for a number of industries from 
representatives of employers and employees with an independent chairman (common to all 
Wages Boards) with power to determine rates of wage in each industry. — 


Except for the period February 1956 to August 1956, when Wages Boards adjusted basic 
wages in accordance with movements in retail price index numbers, Wages Boards generally 
adopted Commonwealth basic wage rates. From August 1956 the basic wages in determina- 
tions remained unchanged until July 1959 when the rates were made the same as the Common- 
wealth basic wages. 
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In January 1961 Wages Boards adopted the basic wage for Hobart as the uniform rate 
applicable throughout the State. During 1962 a number of Wages Boards provided in their 
determinations for the automatic adoption of Commonwealth basic wages as and when 
they varied. 


In July and August 1967 subsequent to the increase of $1 in total wages in Commonwealth 
awards, Wages Boards varied their determinations by increasing basic wages for adult 
males and adult females by $1 a week. 


In November 1968 the Chairman of Wages Boards recommended a $1.35 increase in 
the basic wage for adult males and adult females in wages board determinations. The new 
basic wages operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 
15 October 1968 became $35.75 a week for adult males and $27.40 for adult females. 


Wages Board determinations were further amended as follows, these variations operating 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 19 December 1969. 
The adult male basic wage was increased by $1.05 to $36.80 a week and the adult female 
basic wage by 80c to $28.20 a week. Margins were increased by 3 per cent. 


On 19 January 1971 the Chairman of Wages Boards announced that determinations of 
all Tasmanian Wages Boards were to be amended as follows. The basic wage was increased 
io $39.00 a week for adult males and to $29.90 a week for adult females. All margins pre- 
scribed in determinations were increased by 6 per cent and the minimum wage for adult 
males increased by $4.00 to $47.00 a week, These variations operate from the first pay- 
period commencing on or after 1 January 1971. 


Further details of basic wages in Tasmanian Wages Board determinations were published 
in earlier issues of the Labour Report. Hobart basic wage rates adopted by Wages Boards 
from February 1956 are published in Section X of the Appendix. 


The concept of a minimum wage for adult males (see page 183) was first adopted for 
State Wages Board determinations in July 1967 following a hearing of a test case by the 
Flectrical Trades Wages Board. During the three months following this decision the minimum 
wage for adult males, which was fixed at $38.15 a week, was adopted by other Wages Boards 
where applicable. The minimum wage for adult males was increased to $40.45 a week 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 15 October 1968. The 
rate became $43.00 a week from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or 
after 19 December 1969, and from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or 
after i January 1971 the minimum wage for adult males was increased to $47.00 a week. 


On 14 March 1968 the Electrical Engineers’ Wages Board announced increases in 
margins varying from 25cents a week for lower classifications to $5.80 a week for tradesmen 
and $6.40 a week for one higher classification. The trade unions had sought increases 
consequent upon the decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 
mission in the Metal Trades Work Value Inquiry (see page 181). The increases were to take 
effect retrospectively from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 
2? January 1968. 


Details of equal pay in operation’ in Tasmania are shown on page 194, 


7. Equal pay, State awards, etc. 


(a) New South Wales. The Industrial Arbitration (Female Rates) Amendment Act 1958, 
which became operative on 1 January 1959, provided that upon application the Industrial 
Commission of New South Wales or a Conciliation Committee shall include in awards and 
industrial agreements provision for equal pay between the sexes. Where the Commission or 
Committee is satisfied that conditions of work are comparable (in terms described in the Act) 
between males and females they shalt prescribe the same marginal or secondary rates of wage. 
As from 1 January 1959 the basic wage for these adult females would be 80 per cent of the 
basic wage for adult males. Thereafter this proportion would be increased annually by 5 per 
cent so that on 1 January 1963 the basic wage would be the same as that for aduit males. 
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When provision for equal pay was prescribed in 1959 and succeeding years the basic wage 
would be the same as if the provision had been made applicable in 1959 and increased 
annually. The provisions for equal pay do not apply to persons engaged in work essentially or 
usually performed by females but upon which males may also be employed. 


(b) Vietoria. Although no specific equal pay legislation has been enacted in Victoria, 
certain wage tribunals have introduced the equal pay concept. At the end of 1969, 87 Wages 
Boards had prescribed male wage rates only; the effect of this being thai all females employed 
under the determinations of these boards are entitled to receive the male rate of pay. The 
determinations of 33 other Wages Boards contain equal pay rates for one or more classifica- 
tions. Eight Wages Boards have directly adopted the Commonwealth equal pay formula 
(see page 183), although most of these did so in the first half of 1970. Equal pay has been 
phased into the pay structure of the Victorian Teaching Service, and equality was accom- 
plished on 1 January 1971. Appropriate positions in the Victorian Public Service also carry 
an equal salary for males and females. 


{c) Queensland, “The industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 1961 to 1964’ provides 
that ‘the same wages shall be paid to persons of either sex performing the same work or 
producing the same return of profit to their employer’. The Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission of Queensland in a number of its awards has granted the same 
rates of pay to both male and female employees where evidence has been produced in support 
of the application. Up to the end of 1969 equal pay had been awarded to—tram conductresses, 
pharmaceutical chemists, dental technicians, dentists, caretakers, lift attendants, musicians, 
physiotherapists, printing industry employees, professional employees, medical officers, 
radiographers, certain shop assistants, sugar chemists, teachers, and to banmaids in hotels. 
No noticeable increase in applications by unions regarding equal pay for the sexes has been 
noted following the decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
on this matter in June 1969. 


(d) South Australia. The Industrial Code, 1967 gives the South Australian Industrial 
Commission power to insert into an award or industrial agreement, upon appropriate 
application, provision for equal rates of pay for males and females performing work of the 
same or a like nature and of equa! value. The rates for females affected by this provision 
are to be increased progressively over a five year period so as to be 100 percent of the appro- 
priate male rate from 1 January 1972. Up to 31 December 1969 equal pay provisions in 
accordance with the above principles have been included in awards covering psychiatric and 
mental nurses, cooks in government hospitals, and pharmacy students working for retail 
pharmaceutical chemists. Excluding persons employed under an award of a Commonwealth 
authority the most significant other groups of workers to whom the principle of equat pay 
has been extended are teachers employed by the S.A. Education Department and public 
service employees employed under the Public Service Act. 


(2) Western Australia. The fndustrial Arbitration Act Amendment Act 1968 provides that 
the Western Australian lodustrial Commission is required, upon application, to insert in 
awards provision for equal pay for male and female workers performing work of the same or 
like nature and of equal value. This Act does not extend to Public Servants nor to those 
employed under Commonwealth awards. If application for equal pay was made before 
30 June 1970 the difference in male and female basic wages would be removed not later than 
| January 1972. The equal pay provisions do not apply to persons engaged in work essentially 
or usually performed by female workers but upon which males may be employed. At 
31 December 1969 the following females were receiving equal pay or a percentage thereof— 
bus conduciresses, psychiatric nurses, hospital salaried officers, and, by administrative action, 
all female State government employees who satisfy conditions similar to those enunciated in 
the Industrial Arbitration Act Amendment Act 1968. 


(f) Tasmania. The Public Service (Equal Pay} Act 1966 provides for the application 
to the Tasmanian Public Service and other statutory authorities subject to the Public 
Service Tribunal Act 1958 of the principle of equal pay, as between the sexes, for the per- 
formance of work of the same or a like nature and of equal value. 
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Upon application being made to the Public Service Tribunal and that authority being 
satisfied that the work performed by male and female employees is of the same or like 
nature and of equal value, the same marginal or scales of wage shall be prescribed irrespective 
of the sex of the employees. The basic wage for females affected by this Act, then 75 per 
cent of the male rate, is to be increased annually, from | January 1968, by five per cent of 
the male basic wage rate until parity is reached on 1 January 1972. 


An award or any provision of an award, which applies to employees engaged in work 
essentially or usually performed by females, is expressly excluded from the equal pay 
provisions of the Act. 


Amnual leave 
1. General 


The majority of employees in Australia receive at least three weeks paid annual leave. 
The following paragraphs outline the position under Commonwealth and State awards and 
industrial legislation as at the end of 1970. 


2. Commonwealth 


The judgment delivered by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
in the Commercial Printing Case of 1936, granting one week’s annual leave with full pay 
to employees in the industry, has usually been regarded as the first statement in the Common- 
wealth jurisdiction of the principles involved in deciding whether or not annual leave should 
be awarded. Over a period of time annual leave was introduced industry by industry when 
and if the Judge responsible for the industry considered it proper. 


In 1945 the question of annual leave was before the Court and the Court in its judgment 
set out what it considered to be the principles to be applied in all applications for an extension 
of the annual leave period to fourteen days. Alteration of particular awards was ieft to the 
discretion of the single judge who heard the application. 


Since 1960, three inquiries have been held following union claims to increase paid annual 
leave from two to three weeks in Commonwealth awards. Asummary of these cases is given 
below. For further particulars see earher issues of the Labour Report including No. 49 
(pages 139-142) and No. 31. 

(i) Three Weeks Annual Leave Inguiry 1960. In its judgment of 14 December 1960 the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission rejected claims by trade unions 
for an increase in paid annual leave from two to three weeks. The Commission stated that 
it had dismissed the application because of the then present economic situation, 

(ii) Three Weeks Annual Leave Inquiry 1962. On 30 May 1962 the Commission announced 
its decision in this inquiry. The Commission stated that it was its intention to increase paid 
annual leave to three weeks generally in secondary industry, subject to special cases, as 
soon as the Commission was satisfied that the economy was in a position to cope with the 
effects of such an increase. The proceedings were then adjourned until February 1963. 

(iii) Three Weeks Annual Leave Inquiry 1963. The hearing of an application for three 
weeks annua! leave, which had been adjourned from May 1962 (see above), continued 
jointly with the hearings in the Margins Case 1963 (see page 180), In its judgment in April 
1963 the Commission announced that the Metal Trades Award would be varied to allow 
employees who had completed twelve months continuous service by or after 30 November 
1963 a period of twenty-one consecutive days leave. Proportionate leave for pertods of 
employment of one month and over was granted in respect of employment after 1 June 1963. 
The application of the new standard of annual leave for secondary industry in other Com- 
monwealth Awards was a matter for individual Commissioners upon application for 
variation. 
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In October 1963 the Commission rejected an application by employers for leave to be 
taken in two periods of seven and fourteen days respectively; and that the time after accrual, 
within which leave must be taken, should be extended to nine months when leave is taken 
in one period and to twelve months when leave is taken in more than one period. 


(iv) Australian Territories. Annual leave provisions for private employees covered by 
awards in the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. (See paragraphs 
(i) to {iii} above.) 


3. New South Wales . 


Employees in New South Wales in private industry, other than those covered by Federal 
awards, were granted three weeks annual leave by the Annual Holidays (Amendment) Act, 
1958. In February 1964 the State Government granted its employees four weeks annual leave 
effective from 1 January 1964. 


The Annual Holidays (Amendment) Act, 1964 assented to on 29 September 1964 provided 
that annual holiday pay for employees covered by provisions of the Annual Holidays Act, 
1944-1964, would be calculated on the basis of the employee’s ordinary pay and not on 
current award rates. The amending Act defined ordinary pay as including bonuses, com- 
missions, etc., but as excluding shift work allowances, overtime or other penalty rates. 
The Act provided that a worker should receive notice of one month, instead of seven days, 
before proceeding on annual leave. 


4. Victoria 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
in May 1963 (see above) individual Wages Boards commenced to alter provisions of their 
determinations to grant employees an extra week’s leave. By September 1963 the majority 
of Boards had included three weeks annual leave in their determinations. 


In December 1963 the Industrial Appeals Court upheld an appeal by employees against 
the determination of the Photographic Goods Board which stated that an employer may 
direct the workers or group of workers to take their annual leave in two periods of two 
consecutive weeks and one week, respectively. 


5. Queensland 


In June 1963 the Full Bench of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
granted an extra week’s annual leave to employees with twelve months continuous service on 
or after 30 November [963. This move implemented a previous decision of the Commission 
in which it was decided, as a matter of policy, to grant increased leave to persons already 
enjoying two weeks leave. 


The decision applied to day workers and non-continuous shift workers receiving two 
weeks leave; continuous shift workers receiving three weeks leave; and day workers and 
shift workers receiving additional leave in lieu of extra payment for working on statutory 
holidays. The order became effective as from 1 June 1963. 


It was decided that the terms of the decision of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission, as handed down in April 1963 (see page 180) were to apply to 
awards of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Commission of Queensland with the 
exception that, in the State awards, pre rata payment for leave not taken at the termination 
of employment was to be expressed as hours per month. The Commission added that those 
industries or employers who felt that the condition of an industry warranted exemption or 
exclusion from such additional leave, should make an application showing justification for 
the exemption or exclusion as the onus rested upon that industry or employer to do so. 

The decision did not apply to employees in primary industry, apart from the sugar industry, 
or those in western areas but by the end of March 1964 three weeks leave had been granted 
to these employees. 

6. South Ausiralia 


The Full Bench of the South Australian Industrial Court in May 1963 announced an 
increased standard of annual leave in the State, adopting the standard fixed by the Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission {see page 180). 
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The Court pointed out that it had embraced three weeks as the general standard for annual 
leave for the time being. There would not be any automatic extension as the Court would 
decide the application for each industry as it arose to ensure that comparable industria! 
justice would be applied to the various groups of employees in the State. 


The Court, as a general indication as to its attitude, expressed the view that annual leave 
should be taken at a time fixed either by agreement or, if this is not possible, at a time fixed 
by the employer. The leave should be allowed in two parts and one part must be of at least 
two weeks duration. These, however, were factors which could vary from award to award 
and their determination would depend on the needs of the particular industry. 


7. Western Australia 

Following a general inquiry concerning Annual Leave and Public Holidays, the Court of 
Arbitration in June 1963 adopted three weeks as the new standard for the normal period 
of annual leave in State awards, with four weeks for seven-day shift workers. The date of 
operation was the same as that decided by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission (see page 180). 

Existing awards and agreements which already provided annual leave in excess of the 
Court's standard were to be examined separately to ascertain whether special circumstances 
existed to justify leave greater than the normal standard. The standard number of public 
holidays was retained at ten with the provision that where an award provided for more than 
ten public holidays a year, that award, unless the union consented to a reduction to ten, 
would be excluded from the above order amending the annual leave provisions until it was 
established that special circumstances justified the continuance of the greater number of 
holidays. 

In November 1963 the Court refused an application by employers for the right to split 
the annual leave into two parts since it decided'to follow the decision of most other State 
tribunals and allow the additional leave in conformity with conditions similar to those 
prescribed by the Commonwealth Concilation and Arbitration Commission. The right to 
split the leave would only be allowed by the Court in exceptional circumstances, unless all the 
parties concerned agreed to the inclusion of such a provision. 


&. Tasmania 

Following an amendment to the Wages Board Acti in 1961, Wages Boards were permitted 
to grant employees up to three weeks paid recreational leave. In June 1962 the determination 
of the Ironmongers’ Wages Board provided that the entitlement to annual leave, on and from 
1 January 1963, where the year of employment ended after 31 December 1962, would be 
fourteen consecutive days, together with a period during working hours equal to 34 hours for 
each completed month of employment after 31 December 1962, Employees whose year of 
employment commenced after 31 December 1963 would be eligible for three weeks annual 
leave. Subsequently, other Wages Boards amended their determinations to provide for three 
weeks annual leave. 

Generally, most Wages Boards adopted provisions to enable leave to be taken in one 
consecutive period within six months from the end of the preceding year of employment cr, 
if the employer and employee agree, in two separate periods, the lesser of which shall be of 
not less than seven consecutive days. 


Long service leave 

1. General , 

Paid long service leave, i.¢, leave granted to workers who remain with the one employer over 
an extended period of time, has been included in the provisions of Commonwealth and 
State industrial legislation and awards, etc. In most cases thirteen weeks leave after fifteen 
years continuous service has been provided. A brief summary is given in the following 
paragraphs. The transfer of ownership of a business does not constitute a break in continuity 
of service with the same employer. 
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2. Commonwealth 


(i) General. Until May 1964 the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Com- 
mission had not included provision for long service leave in its awards and had refrained 
from determining disputes relating to this subject except in the case of the Northern Territory 
and the Australian Capital Territory (see page 199). Consequently, till then, the provisions 
of the various State Acts relating to long service Jeave applied to workers covered by awards 
of the Commonwealth. The applicability of long service leave provisions under State law to 
workers under Commonwealth awards had been tested before the High Court and the 
Privy Council and such provisions had been held to be valid. 


The Commission’s position was set out in its decision, issued on 16 September 1959, 
regarding disputes on the inclusion, in the Graphic Arts (Interim) Award, 1957, of provisions 
for long service leave. It stated that it should refrain, until further order, from determining 
the disputes so far as they concermed long service leave and that if, in future, the Commission 
decided that long service leave on a national basis was desirable, it was open to proceed to 
the making of an award on the matter. 


In June 1963 the Commission when dealing with applications by employers in the graphic 
arts and metal trades awards for insertion of long service leave provisions, rejected union 
submissions that it should refrain from making such provisions and decided that the matters 
should proceed to hearing. The two matters were listed together for hearing in August 1963. 
In May 1964 the Commission announced its decision and the main points are set out below. 


Long service leave entitlement would be calculated on the basis of thirteen weeks for 
twenty years of unbroken employment, in respect of employment before 13 May 1964 ¢or in 
New South Wales, | April 1963) and at the rate of thirteen weeks for fifteen years in respect 
of service after 11 May 1964 (or in New South Wales, I April 1963). After further periods 
of ten years employees would be entitled to-an additional pre rata period of leave calculated 
on the same basis. Those employees who completed an unbroken contract of employment 
of ten years but less than fifteen years and whose employment.was terminated by death, or 
by the employer for any cause other than serious and wilful misconduct, or by the employee 
on account.of illness, incapacity or domestic or other pressing necessity, would be entitled 
to pro rata payment. . 


Exemptions obtained by employers under State legislation, except in South Australia, 
would continue, pending further order of the Commission. Any long service leave allowed, 
or payment in lieu thereof made, before 11 May 1964 under a State law or long service 
leave scheme would be taken into account for the purpose of these awards. 


The rate of payment while on leave would be the current award rates applicable at the 
date on which the employee commenced leave. This rate, however, would be subject to 
basic wage changes and marginal adjustments which occurred during the leave period. The 
position of piece-workers and part-time and casual workers was reserved for further con- 
sideration. 


The leave is to be taken after twenty-cight days notice by the employer in one continuous 
period, or, if the employer and the employee agree, in not more than three separate periods 
for the first thirteen weeks entitlement and in not more than two separate periods for any 
subsequent entitlement. Employees on long service leave were not to engage in any employ- 
ment for hire or reward with other employers respondent to the awards, and employers 
under the awards were not to employ any such employees who were known to be on leave. 


Contracts of employment cannot be terminated by the employer to avoid leave 
obligations imposed by the awards or through a slackness of trade if the employee is re- 
employed within six months, or for any other reason if the worker is re-employed within 
two months. Interruption or termination of employment arising directly or indirectly from 
an industrial dispute would be deemed as not breaking continuity of employment, provided 
the employee returned to work in accordance with the settlement terms of the dispute but 
the period of absence from duty would not count for long service leave purposes. Apprentices 
who entered into a contract of employment within a period of twelve months after the 
completion of an apprenticeship with the employer may include the period of apprenticeship 
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in their entitlement to long service leave from that employer. Service with the Commonwealth 
armed forces or the Civil Constniction Corps established under the National Security Act 
1939-1946 would be counted as employment with the employer by whom the employee 
was last employed prior to service with either of these forces. 


In November 1964 several unions applied to the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Commission for cancellation of the long service leave provisions of the graphic 
arts and metal trades awards. On 3 December 1964 the Full Bench of the Commission 
dismissed the unions’ application. 

In December 1964 several employer organisations in the graphic arts and metal trades 
industries applied for orders varying the provisions of the long service leave awards in these 
industries to make them applicable to all their employees whether or not they were members 
of those trade unions respondent to the awards. The applications were opposed by the 
unions on the ground that the Commission had no jurisdiction to make such an order for 
non-unionists. In its judgment of 23 December 1964 the Commission unanimously agreed 
that these awards should be varied to extend long service leave to all employees. 


In December 1964 the Commission also announced other variations in the long service 
leave provisions of the metal trades and graphic arts awards. An employer would not be 
required to grant an employee long service leave until the amount of leave to which he was 
entitled equailed thirteen weeks in respect of the first period of entitlement and eight and 
two-thirds weeks in respect of any subsequent period of entitlement, The term ‘thirteen 
weeks’ was substituted for the words ‘three months’ in accordance with the Commission's 
decision of May 1964. These variations came into effect on and from 1 December 1964. 


In November 1964 the Commission also awarded jong service leave to employees in 
other mdustries. These awards operated from | December 1964 and were similar in scope to 
those mentioned above. 


(ii) Australian Territories. Long service leave codes for employees covered by Norther 
Territory and Australian Capital Territory awards were originally prescribed in December 
1961 by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission io Presidential 
Session. The Commission decided that employees should be granted three months long 
service leave after twenty years service with one employer, even if part of this service was 
outside the Territory. In addition, the Australian Capital Territory code prescribed that 
employees presently employed might ‘go back for a period of 25 years in regard to the 
calculation of their present or future entitlement of long service leave’. In December 1964 
the Commission amended the majority of awards covering employees in the Northern 
Territory and the Australian Capital Territory by granting long service leave on the basis 
of thirteen weeks after fifteen years service. In August 1965 a number of those awards were 
made a common rule in these Territories. 


(ill) Stevedoring Industry. The Stevedoring Industry Act-1962 which came into force 
in November 1962 amended the Stevedoring industry Act 1956-1961 Gee Labour Report 
No. 49, page 145) by extending the eligibility and qualifying periods of the long service leave 
provisions of the Act, No changes were made to the entitlement for long service leave which 
remained at thirteen weeks after twenty years qualifying service and six and a half weeks 
for each subsequent ten years qualifying service. 


The Stevedoring Industry Act 1966 which came into operation in October 1966 amended 
the Stevedoring Industry Act 1956-1965 respecting long service leave for registered waterside 
workers. The period of qualifying service for an entitlement to leave was reduced from twenty 
to fifteen years. As before, there is a further entitlement upon completion of each subsequent 
ten years qualifying service. The number of days in a waterside worker's entitlement is 
calculated on the basis of one day for each eighty qualifying days in his qualifying service 
before f January 1966, one day for each sixty after 31 December 1965, and, commencing 
January 1966, one twenty-sixth of a day for each twelve consecutive working days at the port 
at which he is registered if each of the twelve is a qualifying day for him, In the main, a water- 
side worker’s qualifying days are days on which he works or makes himself available for work 
or is absent on a specified ground and, subject to specified exceptions, his qualifying service is 
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thé period of his continuous registration as a waterside worker. The maximum entitlement 
upon completion of fifteen years qualifying service is fifteen weeks and three days. Other 
provisions enable a registered waterside worker who before the commencement of the 
amending Act had completed more than fifteen but less than twenty years qualifying service, 
upon completion of twenty years qualifying service, to take the thirteen weeks leave to which 
he would be entitled if the former provisions remained in force, The amount by which thirteen 
weeks exceeds the amount to which, in the absence of this special provision, he would be 
entitled under the new provisions is to be deducted from his next entitlement. 


3. New South Wales 


Long service leave was first introduced for the majority of workers by the Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1951, which provided such leave for workers under State 
awards. This Act was replaced by the Long Service Leave Act, 1955, which extended the 
benefits to any worker within the State. Leave provided for was three months for twenty 
years continuous service with the same employer. 


In 1963 the Long Service Leave Act, 1955, was amended by the Long Service Leave 
(Amendment) Act, 1963, which took effect from 1 April 1963 and in 1967 by the Long Service 
Leave (Amendment) Act, 1967, which became operative from 18 December 1967. The pro- 
visions of the Act apply to workers in the whole State with the exception of those employed 
in the Public Service or in certain Government undertakings as these were already receiving 
long service leave benefits either on more favourable terms or under another Act. 


Under the amended Act the term ‘ordinary time rate of pay’ (i.e. the rate of pay for which 
employees were to be paid for their long service leave} was defined to exclude payments for 
shift work, overtime and other penalty rates. Bonus, incentive, or other similar payments 
received in the twelve months immediately preceding the taking of long service leave are to 
be apportioned on a weekly basis and added to the ordimary weekly rate of pay. If remunera- 
tion is partly or wholly by other than a fixed ordinary time rate of pay, an average ordinary 
weekly rate is to be calculated for the period actually worked in the preceding twelve months. 


’ The amending Acts reduced the qualifying period for long service leave from twenty to 
fifteen years and also provided that those employees who have completed (a) at least ten 
years but less than fifteen years service and whose services are terminated for any reason; or 
(6) a minimum of five years service as an adult and whose services are terminated by the 
employer for any reason other than the worker’s serious and wilful misconduct, or by the 
employee through illness, incapacity, or domestic or other pressing necessity, or by death 
of the employee, are eligible for payment for long service leave on the pro rata basis of 
three months for fifteen years service. The term ‘service as an adult’ is defined as meaning 
service With an employer during which the employee received a rate of pay either (a) not 
less than the lowest rates fixed under an award or industrial agreement for an adult male 
or female in the same trade, classification or calling as the worker; or (6) a rate of pay not 
less than the rate prescribed by the award for a journeyman in the same trade, classification 
or calling: or (c) if no award or calling covers the occupation, then the period of service with 
the employer on and from the age of twenty-one years. 


For workers whose service with an employer began before the amending Act of 1963 and 
who were entitled to long service leave, the amount of such leave was to be the sum of the 
amounts calculated on the old (1955 Act) and the new (1963 Act) bases according to periods 
of service before and as from the commencement of the 1963 Act. 


Workers on completing their apprenticeship with an employer, were now allowed twelve 
months, instead of six, to enter into a contract of employment with the employer and the 
period of apprenticeship is to be included for the purposes of determining period of service 
with that employer. 


Previously, employers had been granted exemptions by the Industrial Commission of 
New South Wales from the long service leave provisions of the 1955 Act on the under- 
standing that they grant workers benefits in the nature of long service leave under a scheme 
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which would not place workers,in a less favourable position than that specified in the Act. 
As from 1 April 1964 no such exemptions would be granted unless long service leave is 
provided ia the scheme. To enable the review of-exemptions under the former Act the Indus- 
trial Commission, either on its own motion or that of an industrial union of employers or 
employees, or an employer concerned, would review the terms of any exemptions previously 
granted and if the benefits under the scheme, the subject of the exemption, were not as 
favourable as those specified in the amending legislation, or if it was no longer in the best 
interests of the workers concerned that the exemption should continue, then the Commission 
may—{i)} vary either the terms of the exemption or any conditions necessary for the granting 
of the exemption; or (ii) revoke the exemption. 


The amending Act of 1967 specifies inter-company relationships for which the transfer 
of an employee from one company to another does not constitute a break in continuity 
of service for long service leave. Continuity of service for long service leave entitlement 
with an employer will be maintained, in respect of service in the armed forces, only if there 
was an entitlement to apply for reinstatement with the employer on the termination of such 
service. Provision is also made for the taking wholly or partly in advance of not less than 
one month of jong service leaye, if employer and employee agree. 


The Long Service Leave (Metalliferous Mining Industry} Act, 1963 was assented to on 
13 December 1963 and came into operation oa 1 January 1964. The object of the Act was 
to confer on certain workers in the metalliferous mining industry the right to three months 
long service leave after ten years service. The Act stated that a worker covered by its provisions 
would not be eligible to entitlements under the Long Service Leave Act, 1955-1963, 


Workers’ entitlement to long service leave under the Act would be on the basis of three 
months for twenty years for service prior to the commencement of the Act and three months 
for ten years for service thereafter. The remaining provisions of the Act substantially fol- 
lowed provisions of the Long Service Leave Act, 1955-1967. 


4, Victoria 


The Factories and Shops (Long Service Leave) Act 1953 first provided for long service 
leave for workers in Victoria, the provisions of this Act being subsequently incorporated 
in the Labour and Industry Act. Leave provided for was thirteen weeks for twenty years 
continuous service with the same employer. Contributions ‘by employers to retirement 
schemes could be taken into consideration in dealing with exemptions from the Act. 


The Labour and Industry (Long Service Leave} Act 1964, assented to on 15 December 
1964, amended the provisions of the Labour and Industry Act 1958 as amended (to 1963) by 
providing long service leave on the basis of thirteen weeks after fifteen years continuous 
service. The Act became effective from 1 January 1965. 


On the completion of fifteen years of continuous service (previously twenty) an employee 
is entitled to thirteen weeks long service leave on ordinary pay. Further periods of five years 
service give the employee four and a third weeks leave (previously three and a quarter weeks). 
Employees who have completed more than fifteen years continuous service and whose 
employment is terminated for any reason (other than by death), are entitled to leave equal to 
one-sixtieth of the period of continuous employment (previously one-eightieth), Payment in 
lieu of long service leave on the death of an employee is made to his personal representative. 
Termination of employment for the following reasons means an entitlement to leave equal 
to one-sixtieth of the period of continuous employment for employees who have completed 
at least ten years continuous service—firstly, by the employer on grounds other than serious 
and wilful misconduct, and, secondly by the employee on account of illness, incapacity, or 
domestic or any other pressing necessity, where the illness, incapacity or necessity is of such 
a nature as to justify the termination of employment. 


Periods of employment before 1 January 1965 are counted at only three-quarters of their 
face value in calculating years for entitlement. ~ 
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Prior to the amending Act leave could be taken in one period or, by agreement between 
the employer and the employee, in two periods. The amending legislation provided that the 
first period of leave may, by agreement, be taken in two or three separate periods and any 
subsequent leave in two separate periods, 


Followmg amendment to the Public Service Act in May 1964, public servants became 
entitled to four and a half months long service leave after fifteen years service (instead of six 
months after twenty years). 


The Labour and Indusiry (Long Service Leave) Act 1969, which operated from 16 December 
1969, provided that any fernale employee absent from employment for a period not exceeding 
twelve months due to any pregnancy is deemed not to have broken the continuity of her 
employment for long service leave purposes. However the period of absence is not counted 
as part of time worked. 


§, Queensland 


In 1952 the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act was amended to include long 
service leave provisions for employees within the jurisdiction of the Industrial Court, and 
the Act was amended again in 1955 to extend these provisions to any employee in respect of 
whose employment there was not in force an award or industrial agreement under the Act 
and to sessona!l workers in sugar mills and meat works. Leave provided for was thirteen 
weeks for twenty years continuous service with the same employer. Payment for leave was 
prescribed as the rate of pay received at the time of leave. 


‘The industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acis Amendment Act of 1964, amended the 
long service leave provisions of ‘The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 1961 to 
1963". Under the amended provisions, which operated on and from 11 May 1964, employees 
are entitled to thirteen weeks leave after fifteen years continuous service. Employees who 
completed at Jeast ten years service and whose services were terminated either by the em- 
ployee or the employer, for any cause other than serious misconduct, are entitled to leave 
on a pro rata basis. Subsequent periods of leave, after the first period of thirteen weeks, 
became due on the completion of further periods of fifteen years service. An employee who, 
after completing fifteen years service, continues serving a further five years and whose 
employment is terminated, either by himself or by an employer, for any cause other than 
serious misconduct, is eligible for a further amount of leave on a proportionate basis. 


6. South Australia 


The Long Service Leave Act, 1957, which prescribed long service leave for employees of 
seven consecutive days in the eighth and in each subsequent year of continuous service, was 
repealed by the Long Service Leave Act, 1967, The new Act, which became operative from 
16 November 1967, provides for thirteen calendar weeks leave after fifteen years continuous 
service with the same employer and for eight and two thirds weeks leave for each subsequent 
complete period of ten years service. After seven and before fifteen completed years of 
service (of which at least five years must be as an adult) the worker is entitled, on proper 
termination of employment other than for serious and wilful misconduct, to proportionate 
payment in lien of leave for the period worked. 


An employer may be exempted by the Industrial Commission from the leave entitlement 
provisions of the Act, provided that the employees are entitled under some other scheme 
to long service leave benefits not less favourable than those provided by the Act. 


Entitlement for qualifying service prior to January 1966 is to be calculated at the rate 
of thirteen weeks leave for twenty years service. An employer shall not be required to grant 
leave until the worker's total entitlement is thirteen weeks. 


Entitlements may be enforced by bringing proceedings before the Industrial Commis- 
sion, 
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7. Western Australia 

The Long Service Leave Act was passed in 1958, but did not apply to employees whose 
conditions of work were reguiated under the Western Australian Industrial Arbitration Act. 
The Court of Arbitration of Western Australia, in an order dated 1 April 1958, incorpo- 
tated, in most of the awards and agreements within its jurisdiction, provisions similar to 
those in the Long Service Leave Act. Leave provided for was thirteen weeks for twenty 
years continuous service with the sare employer. Contributions by employers to retirement 
schemes could be taken into consideration in dealing with exemptions from the Act. 


A general inquiry into long service leave, public holidays, annual leave and hours was 
held by the Court in 1961. In its judgment, delivered on 5 May 1961, the Court rejected 
the major claims by the parties relating to long service leave. However, it deleted a sub- 
clause of the 1958 Order which entitled an employer to offset any payment in respect of 
long service leave under the Order against any payment by him to any long service leave 
scheme, superannuation scheme, pension scheme, retiring allowance scheme, provident fund 
or the like or under any combination thereof operative at 1 April 1958. 


On 23 September 1964 the Western Australian Industria! Commission in Court Session 
by agreement, varied the Printing (Newspapers) Award to provide thirteen weeks long 
service leave after fifteen years, with eight and two-thirds weeks after further periods of ten 
years service. The order became effective from 1 October 1964. Employees who have 
completed at least ten years service are entitled to pro rara leave if their employment was 
terminated either by (i) death; (ii) the employer for any reason other than serious misconduct; 
or (ii) the worker on account of sickness, injury, or domestic or other pressing necessity. 
Workers whose service commenced before 1 October 1964 are entitled to leave calcuiated on 
the basis of thirteen weeks after twenty years for service before | October 1964 and, for service 
commencing on or after 1 October 1964, on the basis of thirteen weeks after fifteen years 
service. Payment for the period of leave is the ordinary rate applicable to the worker as 
prescribed by the award. In the case of casual] and part-time workers, payment is the ordinary 
time rate for the number of hours usually worked up to, but not exceeding, the prescribed 
standard. The rate of pay does not include shift premiums, overtime, bonuses, or piece or 
bonus work, or any system of payment by results: The worker is to receive at least one month’s 
notice of the date from which the leave is to be taken, Workers must not, while on leave, 
engage in any employment for hire or reward or they will lose their entitlement to payment 
for leave, 


A special board of reference was constituted to hear and determine any disputes or 
matters arising under the award. On 29 September 1964 the Commission amended the long 
service leave provisions of the majority of awards and agreements to incorporate the above 
provisions, 


Long service leave on the same terms as the above provisions was incorporated in the 
Long Service Leave Amendment Act (No. 2}, 1964, assented to on 12 November 1964, Exemp- 
tion from the provisions of the Act previously granted to employers may, from time to time, 
be added to, varied or revoked by a board: of reference in order to ensure that the long 
service leave scheme remains more favourable than the benefits prescribed under the 
legislation. The provisions of the Act, granting employers the right to offset any payment in 
respect of long service leave by contributions to any scheme for long service, superannuation, 
pension, retiring allowance or provident fund, were repealed. Appeals against determinations 
of a board of reference would be heard by the Western Australian Industrial Commission 
in Court Session. 

&. Tasmania 

The Leng Service Leave Act 1956 provided for thirteen, weeks leave for twenty years. 
continuous service with the same employer. Contributions by employers to retirement 
schemes could be taken inte consideration in dealing with exemptions from the Act. 


The Long Service Leave Act 1964, assented to on 17 December 1964 provided long service 
leave of thirteen weeks in respect of the first fifteen years continuous employment and eight 
and two-thirds weeks for every additional ten years continuous employment. On termination 
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of employment a further pro rata period of leave is granted, calculated from the date of the 
last accrual of entitlement. Employees who have completed at least ten years service and 
whose services are terminated either by the employer for any reason other than serious and 
wilful misconduct or by the employee on account of illness, incapacity, or domestic or other 
pressing necessity, are eligible for leave on a proportionate basis, Periods of service before 
{7 December 1964 are calculated on the old basis (i.e. thirteen weeks afier twenty years 
service), 

Employees on leave are paid the rate received at the commencement of the long service 
Jeave, adjusted for any variations in the rate of pay which occur while the employee is on 
leave. 


The amending legislation provided that exemptions from the Act would not be granted 
unless the scheme provided for the granting of long service leave. Exemptions already granted 
could be cancelled or amended by the Chief Inspector. 


The Long Service Leave Act 1968 came into operation on 24 July 1968. The Act provides 
for the continuance of exempted schemes in existence at the time of the 1964 amendment 
to the principal Act. It also provides that an employee, who has completed less than fifteen 
years service with his employer, and whose employment ceases because he has reached the 
age of retirement or on account of i}Iness or death, may be paid pre rafa leave after eight 
years service, 


Child endowment in Australia 


In June 1927 the Commonwealth Government called a conference of State Premiers to 
consider a national scheme of child endowment. After discussion, the matter was referred 
to 2 Royal Commission appointed by the Commonwealth Government. 

The Commission submitted its report in December 1928. The findings and recommen- 
dations were given in Labour Report No. 19. 

At a conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers held in May 1929 the Prime 
Minister stated that the Commonwealth Government was not prepared to adopt a scheme 
financed entirely from the proceeds of taxation. It agreed with the majority of the Commission 
that child endowment could not be separated from the control of the basic wage—a power 
which the Commonwealth did not possess and which the States were not prepared to relin- 
quish. The Government, therefore did not propose to establish any system of child endow- 
ment. 

It was generally agreed that any scheme which would increase the charges upon industry 
would be unwise at that particular time, The matter of child endowment was accordingly 
left to be dealt with by the State Governments. 

In 194] the Commonwealth Government introduced a scheme of child endowment 
throughout Australia. Appropriate steps were then taken for the termination of existing 
schemes operating in New South Wales and the Commonwealth Public Service. The New 
South Wales system of child endowment operated from July 1927 to July 1941 and the Com- 
monwealth Public Service system from November 1920 until July 1941, Details of these 
schemes appeared in earlier issues of the Labour Report (see No. 36, page 103). 


From 1 July 1941 when the Commonwealth Child Endowment scheme was introduced, 
the rate of endowment for children under 16 years of age was 50c a week for each child 
in excess of One in a family and for each child in an approved institution. The rate was 
increased to 75c a week from 26° June 1945 and to $1.00 a week from 9 November 1948. 
Endowment for the first child under 16 years in a family was first provided for by an amend- 
ment of the legislation in June, 1950. From January, 1964 the rate was increased to $1.50 
a week for the third and subsequent children under 16 years in families and for each child 
itd an institution, and that amount also became payable for full-time students between 
16 and 21 years. From September, 1967 increased rates for the fourth and subsequent 
children under 16 years in families were introduced (see below). At present the main features 
of the scheme are as follows. 

Any person who is 4 resident of Australia and has the custody, care and control of one 
or more children under the age of 16 years, or of student children over 16 years but under 21 
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years, who are not in employment or engaged in work on their own account, or an approved 
institution of which children are inmates, is qualified to receive an endowment in respect of 
each such child. There are provisions to meet cases of families divided because of divorce, 
separation, unemployment or death of a parent. In such cases payment may be made to the 
father, mother or another person. There is no means test. 


Since September 1967 the rates are: 

(a) first or only child under 16 years in a family, 50c a week; 

(6) second child under 16 years in a family, $1 a week: 

(c) third child under 16 years in a family, children in an approved institution, full-time 
student children between 16 and 21 years, $1.50 a week. 

(d) fourth child under 16 years in a family $1.75 and for each subsequent child under 
16 years progressive increases of 25c, making $2 for the fifth child, 32.25 for the 
sixth, and so on. 

There is a twelve months residential requirement for claimants and children who were not 
born in Australia, but this is waived if the Department of Social Services is satisfied that the 
claimant and the child are likely to remain permanently in Ausfralia, 

Under certain conditions endowment may be paid to Australians who are temporarily 
absent overseas. 

A summary of the operations of this scheme during each of the years 1963-66 to 1969-70 
is given below. 


CHILD ENDOWMENT: AUSTRALIA 








At 30 June— 
Particulars 
1966 1967 1963 1969 1970 
Children under 16 years— 
Endowed families— 
No. of claims . . . «| 1,610,499 | 1,640,390 | 1,669,629 | 1,701,914 | 1,749,734 
No. of children. . . : .| 3,593,933 | 3,642,904 | 3,689,839 | 3,764,421 | 3,844,590 
Approved institutions— 
No. of institutions . ; ; ' 488 487 491 493 456 
No. of children . ; . . : 25,287 26,562 27,239 25,499 20,069 
Student children(a}— 
Endowed families— 
No. of claims . . . | 132,90 151,623 158,488 187,500 194,576 
No. of children. . : . .| 143,077 164,814 173,076 | 205,208 | 214,146 
Approved institutions— 
No. of institutions . . ' . 83 ‘OF 106 101 106 
No. of children - ' , . 349 547 699 74 573 
Total endowed children... . . | 35762,646 | 3,834,917 | 3,890,853 | 3,996,042 | 4,079,378 
Amount paid to endowees and ipstitutions(d) . 
Children under 16 years . $000 165,044 |(c) 186,789 173,808 177,511 | (203,561 
Student children . . . $000 11,389 12,492 14,112 15,752 16,582 
Annual liability— 
Chifdren under 16 years . #000 171,101 173,044 182,845 185,975 188,317 
Student children . ' $000 11,187 12,896 13,552 16,059 16,746 


Average anoual rate of endowment per 
endowed family— 
Children under 16 years . . &§ 1035.02 104.23 108.24 108.10 106.73 
Student children . $ 83.97 84.79 85.18 85.37 85.35 
Average number of endowed children per 
endowed family— 
Children under 16 years . ' ; 2.24 2.22 2.21 2.21 2.20 
Student children . . 1.08 1.09 1.09 1.09 1.10 
Number of endowed children in each 10,000 


of population— ; . * 
Children under 16 years . . . 3,136 -| - 35807 5,090 3,081 3,079 
Student‘children™. "CL cp ote ctor 7 ide] O67 tT 


(a) The Commonwealth commenced to pay endowmeni for student children, aged 165 to 21 years, from 14 January 
1964. {h} During year ended 30 June, (c} Expenditure for this year includes five twolve-woekly payments 
instead of che usual four twelve-weekly payments for endowments paid to the credit of bank 


CHAPTER 4. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Further detail on subjects dealt with in this chapter is contained in other publications of 
this Bureau. For subjects relating to population censuses reference should be made to the 
series of mimeographed and printed publications issued by the Bureau. Detailed information 
on the labour force and on employment and unemployment is contained in mimeographed 
bulletins The Labour Force and Employment and Unemployment. Current information is also 
available in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics, the Digest of Current Economic 
Statistics and the Quarteriy Summary of Australian Statistics, and preliminary employment 
estimates are issued in a monthly statement Employed Wage and Salary Earners. 


THE LABOUR FORCE 


This chapter contains a number of series relating to the labour force and its components, 
The labour force comprises two categories of persons: those who are employed and those 
who are unemployed. In the first category are included employers, self-employed persons, 
wage and salary earners, and unpaid helpers. Comprehensive detaiis for each State and 
Territory and for Australia as a whole in respect of persons in the labour force, classified 
according to industry, occupation and occupational status (i.e. whether employers, self- 
employed persons, wage and salary earners or unpaid helpers) and personal characteristics 
such as age, sex, marital status and birthplace, are obtained only at a general census of 
population. A summary of the information about the labour force that was obtained at 
the population census of June 1966 is given on pages 206-146. 


In the periods between population censuses, estimates of the labour force for the whole 
of Australia are obtained through the population survey, which is carried out by means 
of personal interviews at a one per cent sample of households throughout Australia in 
February, May, August and November each year (see pages 217-26}. The survey provides, 
in addition to particulars of the demographic composition of the labour force, broad estimates 
of occupational status, occupation, industry and hours of work. 


Detaijed industry estimates for each State and Territory are obtained only in respect of 
wage and salary earners, through a monthly collection from employers. These estimates, 
which exclude employees in agriculture and private domestic service, are based on bench- 
marks derived from the population census, but they do not agree exactly with census figures 
at relevant dates because of a different method of aliocating employees to industries. Further 
information about estimates of employed wage and salary earners is given on pages 238-44. 


The Population Census* 


i. General 

A new definition of the labour force was adopted at the 1966 Census, which conformed 
closely to the recommendations of the Eighth International Conference of Labour Stati- 
Sticians, held in Geneva in 1954, At the census the following questions were asked. 


Te 
* All tables in this section are exclusive of persons who stated themselves as being more than $0 per cent Aboriginal er 
whe stated themselves as being ‘Aboriginal’. 
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16, ‘Did the person have a job or business of any kind last week (even though he may 
have been temporarily absent from it)? ANSWER ‘YES’ or *‘No’,” 


‘Did the person do any work ait all last week for payment or profit? ANSWER “YEs’ 
or 'No’. Persons working without pay as a helper in a ‘family business’ or farm and 
members of the clergy and of religious orders (other than purely contemplative 
orders} should answer “YEs’ to this question. Persons doing only unpaid housework 
should answer ‘No’.’ 


17, 


18. “Was the person temporarily laid off by his employer without pay for the whole 
of Jast week? ANSWER “YEs’ or ‘No’.’ 


19. “Did the person look for work last week ? ANSWER ‘YEs" or ‘No’. 
(Note: ‘Locking for work’ means (i) being registered with Commonwealth Em- 
ployment Service, or (ii) approaching prospective employers, or (iii) placing or 
answering advertisements, or (iv) writing letters of application, or (v) awaiting the 
result of recent applications).’ 


The labour force includes all persons for whom the answer “yes’ was given to any one of 
these four questions, except that persons helping but not receiving wages or a salary who 
usually worked tess than 15 hours a week were excluded from the labour force. Persons under 
fifteen years of age were also excluded by definition from the labour force, 


Persons in the labour force were classified into two categories: those employed and those 
unemployed. A person was considered to be unemployed if he answered the above questions 
in any one of the following ways. 





f 
aa ° in Labour force—Unempiloyed 
16. No No No Yes Yes 
17 No No No No No 
is No Yes Yes Yes Yes 
19 Yes No Yes No Yes 


The net effect of the new definition was to include approximately 108,000 additional 
persons in the Australian labour force, i.e. a proportionate increase of approximately 2.3 per 
cent. The major factor in this change was females working part-time (sometimes for only 
a few hours a week), some of whom, at earlier censuses, did not consider themselves as 
* ..., engaged in an industry, business, profession, trade or service.” 


2. Occupational! Status 


The tables following show the occupational status of the population of Australia and 
States and Territories at the 1966 Census. 
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POPULATION, BY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30 JUNE 1966 


Occupational status 


In labour force— 
Employed— 
Employer 
Self-employed 


Employee-—on wage or salary 


Helper, unpaid 


Total employed . 


Unemployed 


Total ia fabour force . 


Not in labour force 


Grand toil 


Males 


250,391 
315,808 
2,797,118 
13,048 


3,376,365 


45,449 


3,421,814 — 
2,394,545 


; §,316,359 


Females 


60,221 
68,419 
1,241,442 
32317 


1,402,399 
42,242 


£434,641 


4,299,462 


6,734,103 


Persons 


410,612 
384,227 
4,038,560 
45,365 


4,778,764 


77,691 


4,856,455 
6,694,007 


11,550,462 


POPULATION, BY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS: STATES AND TERRITORIES, AUSTRALIA 
CENSUS, 30 JUNE 1966 

























Occupational ww. | Vic. | Qld | S.A. | WA. | Tas. | NT. acc, Australia 
PERSONS 
Ie labour force— 
Emploved— 
Employer. 103,740; §3,983| 54,6761 279,975; 26,083 10,004 310,612 
Self-employed | 129,893! 112,310) 60,769) 38,340) 29,825] 106,806 384,227 
Employee—on 
Wate of 
salary . $1,$32,398/1,151,842) 523,585) 370,302) 275,365| 123,023 4,038,560 
Helper, unpaid 17,130] 11,524 7,969 3,780 3,304 1,372 45,365 
Total ¢m- 
ployed . [1,782,661/1,359,659| 651,951! 442,397) 334,577] 145,205 4,778,764 
Unemployed. 3),491} 17,389] 12,918 8,027 5,002 2,118 77,691 
Total int 
labour force |L&l4 [521,377,048] 664,860| 450,424] 399,579) 147,323 4,856,455 
Total not In 
labour force . [2,419,670/1,842,478) 998,816] 641,451] 497,094] 224,112 6,694,007 
Grand total (4,233,822(3,219,526|1,663,685/1,091,875| 836,673] 371,435 96,013|/11,550,462 





3. Occupation and Industry 


The workiog population may be classified according to distinct concepts—(i) the occupa- 
tion, which is personal to the individual, and (ii) the industry, in which the individual carries 
on his occupation, Thus the occupation of a person is the kind of work that he or she 
personally performs, while industry is defined as any single branch of productive activity, 
trade or service. 


The precise classification of persons in the labour force according to occupation and 
industry is extremely difficult but subject to continuing efforts to improve the quality of the 
data from census to census. Consequently the comparison of data compiled at the 1966 
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Census with those obtained at previous censuses is not only influenced by changes in the 
definition and content of the labour force but by the different responses which may have been 
evoked by efforts to improve the questions on the census schedule, and by some changes in 
coding rules designed to rectify known deficiencies in the data. Classification according to 
occupation and industry is difficult mainly because of the problem of conveying through a 
printed form the exact nature of the information required (e.g. the conceptual difference 
between ‘occupation’ and ‘industry’) and the consequential inadequacy of many replies. 


Classification according to occupation is particularly difficult because: (a) the range of 
occupations 1s so extensive; (6) there is lack of uniformity in occupational terms, which vary 
between industries, locations and States; and (c) respondents fail to give precise descriptions, 
especially in respect of other members of the farnily, either through carelessness or ignorance 
of occupational designations. Similarly, classification according to industry is complicated 
by the development of new fields of industrial enterprise and the splitting and overlapping 
of previously identifiable fields. 


4. Industry 


At the 1966 Census persons in the labour force were asked to state industry in accordance 
with the following instructions. 


‘State the exact branch of industry, business or service in which mainly engaged last 
week, using two or more words where possible. For example, “Dairy Farming”’, 
“Coal Mining’, “Woollen Mills’, “Retail Grocery’, “Road Construction’, etc. 
Employees should state the industry of their employer. For example, a carpenter 
employed by a coal mining company should state “Coal Mining”. If employed by a 
Government Department or other public body, state also its mame. For paid house- 
keepers and domestic servants in private households, write “P.H.”.’ 


From the answers to this question, persons were classified according to the Bureau’s 
*Classification of Industries’ which provides for each person to be classified according to the 
nature of the business in which mainly engaged, regardless of whether operated by a govern- 
ment authority, corporation or individual. 
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Industry group and sub-group | Males Females Persons 


Primary production— 


Fishing ; 7,719 302 $,02) 
Hunting and trapping 1,032 46 1,078 
Rural industries 359,359 74,701 434,060 
Foresiry 13,232 260 13,492 

Total primary production 381,342 75,309 456,651 

Mining and quarrying— 

Mining {including opencut mining) 47,419 1,972 49,391 
Quarrying . . ; 6,608 344 6,952 

Total mining and quarrying 54,027 2,316 56,343 
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LABOUR FORCE, BY INDUSTRY: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30 JUNE 1966—continued 


Industry group and sub-group 


Manufacturing— 

Manufacture relating to cement, bricks, glass and stone 

Manufacture of products of petroleum and coal (excluding 
chemical and gas works} . . 

Founding, engineering and metalworking 

Manufacture, assembly and repair of ships, vehicles, parts 
and accessories . 

Manufacture of yarns, textiles and articles thereof (excluding 
clothing and furnishing drapery) . 

Matwfacture of clothing and knitted ‘goods (including 
needleworking) . 

Manufacture of boots, shoes and accessories ‘Cother than 
rubber or plastic) . . . . 

Manufacture of food, drink and tobacco | 

Sawrmilling and manufacture of wood products (other than 
furniture) . 

Manufacture of furniture and fittings {other than metal), 
bedding and furnishing drapery . 

Manufacture of paper and paper products, printing, 
packaging, bookbinding and photography 

Manufacture of chemicals, dyes, explosives, paints and non- 
mineral oils : 

Manufacture of jewellery, watchmaking, electroplating and 
minting 

Preparation of skins and leather; manufacture ‘of goods of 
leather and leather substitutes (other than clothing or 
footwear) . . . . 

Manufacture of rubber goods 

Manufacture of musical, surgical and scientific instruments 
and apparatus . ; ; . 

Manufacture of plastic products (ne ei. } 

Other manufacturing . 

Manufacturing undefined 


Total mannfactunng 

Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services (production, supply 
and mamtenance-— 

Gas and electricity . 

Water supply, sewerage, etc. - 


Total electricity, gas, water and sanitary services 


Building and consiruction— 
Construction and repair of buildings 
Construction works (other than buildings} 


Total building and construction 


Transport and storage— 


Road transport 

Shipping . : . . ; ; 
Loading and discharging vessels . . . . . 
Rail and air transport . . . . . 
Other transport 

Storage 


Total transport and storage 


Communication 





Males 


48,570 


7,546 
328,649 


162,184 
30,963 
19,281 


12,295 
133,343 


46,635 
24,272 
75,769 
42,426 
6,868 
6,133 
18,896 
6,166 
9,711 
4,023 
1,827 


988,577 


66,995 
31,920 


98,915 


264,619 
148,959 


413,578 


117,080 


252,823 


80,460 


Females 


5,342 


33] 
65,428 


14,523 
27,212 
77,650 


11,464 
43,614 


3,658 
5,272 
29,502 
14,468 
1,939 
3,019 
4,561 
2,799 
5,733 
4,679 
1,734 


323,548 








Persons 


53,912 


8,097 
394,077 


176,707 
58,175 
96,931 


23,759 
176,957 


$0,293 
29,544 
105,271 
56,894 
8,807 
9,172 
23,8457 
8,965 
15,444 


11,702 
3,561 





1,312,125 


42,599 
33,4357 


106,036 


276,643 
151,986 - 


428,629 


129,054 





276,087 


103,649 
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LABOUR FORCE, BY INDUSTRY: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30 JUNE 1966—continued 


Industry group and sub-group Males Females Persons 
Finance and property — 
Banking 48,481 27,139 75,620 
Insurance 30,831 25,669 56,500 
Other finance and mroperty 28,050 20,051 48,101 
Total finance and property . 107,362 72,859 180,221 
Commerce— 
Wholesale trade 169,049 60,194 229,243 
Livestock and primary produce dealing, ete, 27,021 6,654 33,675 
Retail trade . . 283,422 239,518 $22,940 
Total commerce 479,492 306,366 785,858 
Public authority (n.¢.i.) and defence services— 
Public authority activities (1.¢.1.} 96,848 40,794 137,642 
Defence: enlisted personnel $4,833 2,466 $7,293 
Defence: civilian employees 11,730 3,338 14,118 
Total public authority (n.¢.i) and defence services 163,411 46,642 210,053 
Community and business services including professional}-- 
Law, order and public safety . 39,144 16,103 55,247 
Religion and social welfare 17,768 18,774 36, 542 
Health, hespitals, etc 40,682 141,739 192,421 
Education 31,286 109,386 190,672 
Other community and “business services (including pro- 
fessional) . . . . . ' ; 42,085 30,015 72,100 
Total community and business services (including 
professional) ; ; 230,965 316,017 $46,982 
Amusement, hotels aod other accommodation, cafés, personal 
service, etc — 
Amusement, sport and recreation 36,718 18,119 $4,937 
Private domestic service ' $789 27,829 33,618 
Hotels, boarding houses and other accommodation and 
restaurants . . . . ; ‘ . 54,209 $3,086 137,295 
Other personal services . 28,986 40,133 69,119 
Total amusement, hotels and other accommodation, 
cafés, personal service, etc. , ; . (25,702 169,167 294,869 
Other industries 92 35 (27 
Industry inadequately described or not stated $5,068 51.757 96,825 
Total In labour Force . 3,421,814 1,434,641 








4,856,455 


nei—Not easewhere included, 


Particulars of the numbers of persons employed in each major industry group in each 
State and Territory at 30 June 1966 were published in Labour Report No. 53, Page 142. 


5. Industry and Occupational Status 


Males and females in the labour force at the 1966 Census are classified in the following 
table according to industry and occupational status, Only the major industry groups are 
shown in this table: particulars for each sub-group are available in the mimeographed 
1966 Census.Bulletin No. 9.6 and in the corresponding bulletins for the States and Territories. 
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LABOUR FORCE, BY INDUSTRY (MAJOR GROUPS) AND OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30 JUNE 1966 








Employed 
Industry (oai Ha} Hel U A hon =" 
ndustry (maior groupka elper n~ wor, 
Employer (cnet or {not on Total employed farce 
envtioyed salary) Saks) or 
isi‘ MALES 
Primary production + 74,684 156,171 138,937 8,085 37F,27 55 381,342 
Mining and quarrying . "$00 i 600 51,424 66 $3,590 437 54,027 
Manufacturing 26,073 40,629 934, 120 320 981,642 6,935 . 
Electricity, #43, water and sanitary 
services (production, supply and 
Maintenance) . 2i5 23 97,968 75 38,550 a6 98.9135 
Building and consituction . 33,649 39,479 334,19] 447 rit.) 4,582 413,57 
Transport and siorage : TT 206 TF 213,040 251 246,897 1,926 2528 
Communitation : 80,163 46 a0,214 246 80,460 
Finance and property - 4,358 6,633 94,4865 143 07,028 334 107,362 
Commerce 56,144 39,978 379,170 9457 476,249 3,243 479. 492 
Public authority tn. i.) ‘and defence 
gervicea £42,990 3 162,993 418 163,411 
Community and ‘business services 
{including professional) 22,658 Trad 198,531 1,223 230,146 819 230,965 
Amusement, hotela and other accom 
modation, cakes, personal service, 
19, am 16,289 $8,029 $32 124,244 1, 458 125,702 
Other in 67 . Et] 92 
iadustey Inedequaiely described or 
not staic T64 1,343 23,193 38] 25,681 19,387 45,068 
Total in the labour force . 250,391 315,508 | 2,797,118 13,046 | 3,376,365 45,449 | 3,421,914 
EM ALES 
Primary production . 12,747 21,747 24.234 16,103 74,276 433 75,309 
Mining and quarrying . 54 219 i> 2.306 10 2,316 
Manufacturing . §,333 3,056 308, a5 1,141 320,492 3,056 323,548 
Electricity, a water and pair aad 
produ rant and 
maintenance) d 41 10 7,039 10 7,090 4 7,121 
Building and construction : 2,206 B46 11,453 566 14,961 a} 15,051 
Transport and alorage =. - 1,431 1 321 21,8 468 25, 166 : 
ication = . 2 22,957 49 Bal 17? 23,189 
Finance and property G74 I Ala 70,125 as 72,458 J64 T28 
21,367 330 257,748 4,332 303,777 2,589 3 
Public authority (n.¢.i.) and defence 
SCTViCes 46,365 4 46,369 aii 46,642 
Community “and business services 
{including professional) 7,929 §,389 301,888 3,236 313,442 2,375 316,017 
Amusement, botels and other accom 
modation, _ personal service, 
12,835 if 067 139,833 3,001 166 736 243i 169,167 
ower industries 26 + 7 35 
Industry inadequately described or 
Hot stated . 536 1,119 26,911 3,148 31,714 20,043 51,757 
Total in the labour force “ 60,271 69,419 | 1,241,442 32,317 | 1,402,399 32,242 | 1,434,441 
PERSONS 
Primary production 87,431 177,918 162,611 24,193 452,153 4498 | | 456,651 
Mining and quarrying 540 1 654 $3,617 35,896 447 56, 
Manufacturing 31,406 25,685 | 1,243,072 O71 | 1,302,! 9,991 + 1,312,125 
+ oe waier end sar 
acrvices (production, supply an 
maintenance . 306 242 105,007 105,640 396 106,036 
Building and construction 35,943 40,325 5,444 1,013 422 427 5,902 428,629 
Transport and storage . 13,337 27,021 234,919 719 275,995 O92 278,087 
Commun tion 2 9 103,120 5 103, 423 103,64 
Finance and property . 5,032 8,107 166,020 367 179,526 695 180,221 
Commerce . - : . . 77,511 60,308 636,918 5,289 780,026 §,532 785,853 
Public authorny (0.4.1) and defence 
services + . - 209,345 7 209,362 691 210,053 
Community and business services 
aninsluding rofessional) 25,587 13,123 500,419 4,449 543,588 3,394 546,932 
Eand other accom 
“tnodation, cafés, personal service, 
32,209 27,3556 227 862 3,553 290,580 3,859 294,869 
Other industries 6 17 93. . 116 M1 127 
Indurtry inadequately described or : 
mot ctated . 1,300 2,462 50,104 3,429 57,395 39,430 96,835 
Total in the labour force 314,612 384,227 | 4,035,560 45,365 | 4,778,764 77,491 | 4,056,455 





(a) Industry groups used in this table are contained in the 966 Classification and Classified List of Industries published 
¥ reau. 
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PROPORTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE IN EACH INDUSTRY GROUP: AUSTRALIA 
CENSUS, #0 JUNE 1966 


Proportion of total (per cent) 
Industry (major group)(a) 
Males Females Persons 





Primary production. ; . . . ' . . . 11.14 5,25 9,40 
Mining and quarrying . . . . . . . . 1.58 0.16 1.16 
Manufacturing . 28 89 22.55 27.02 

Electricily, gas, water ‘and sanitary services (Production, supply and 
maintenance) . : . . 2.89 6.506 2.18 
Building and construction . oe . . - os . 12.09 1.05 8.23 
Transport and storage : : . . . . . : 7.39 1.76 5.73 
Communication . ; . . . ; . . . 2.35 1,62 2.43 
Finance and property . . . . . . . ' 3.14 5.08 3.71 
Commerce . . . . 14.0] 21.35 16.18 
Public authority (n.¢.i. ) and defence services . . . 4.78 3.25 4,33 
Community and business services (including professional) . 6.75 22.03 11.26 

Amusement, hotely and other accommodation, cafés, personal 
Service, etc. . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 3.67 11.79 6.07 
Other industries . . . ' : 0.00 o.00 0.00 
Industry inadequately described or not stated * . . ' 1.32 3.61 1.99 
Total in the Jabour force . : . : . : 100.00 106.00 100.60 





fa) Indusiry groups used in this tablo are contained in the 1966 Classification and Classified List af Industries published 
by this Bureau, 
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6. Occupational Status, Age and Marital Status 


Tables showing the population at the Census of 30 June 1966 classified according to 
occupational status in conjunction with age and marital status, were published in Labour 
Report No. 53, pages 144-9, 


7. Occupation 


Particulars of the labour force classified according to the principal occupation groups 
(major and minor) at the Census of 30 June 1966 are shown in the following table. Corres- 
ponding particulars for persons in each State and Territory were published in Labour Report 
No. 53, pages 153-4, Details of individual categories of occupations were published in the 
mimeographed 1966 Census Bulletin No. 9. 1. 

LABOUR FORCE, BY OCCUPATION: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30 JUNE 1966 


Note. Occupation groups and minor groups used in this table are contained in the 1966 Classification 
aad Classified List of Occupations published by this Bureau. 





Major and minor occupation group Males Females | Persons 
Professional, technical and related workers-— 
Architects, engineers and surveyors . ; 31,560 197 31,757 
Chernists, physicists, Feologists and other physical scientists 9,230 902 J0,132 
Biologists, veterinarians, agronomists and related scientists ; 4,178 384 4,562 
Medical practitioners and dentists. . ' . . ' 15,491 1,673 ° 17,164 
Nurses. . 27. 4,563 72,674 77,237 
Professional medical workers, n. .e ae. 8,744 5,700 14,444 
Teachers : ; $9,325 75,591 134,916 
Clergy and related members of religious orders . 12,573 3,767 16,346 
Law professionals . 7,694 art 8,07) 
Attists, entertainers, writers and related workers 16,964 $,881 25,845 
Draftsmen and technicians, 1.¢.¢. 58,981 11,083 70,0469 
Other professional, technical and related workers 31,901 8,137 40,038 
Total professional, ete., Workers . 261,204 189,371 450,575 
Administrative, executive and managerial workers— 
Administrators and executive officials, government, f.e.c, 11,952 175 12,127 
Employers, workers on own account, directors and managers, 0 0. £56,115 36,397 292,512 
Total administrative, étc., workers 268,067 36,572 304,639 
Clerical workers— 
Book-keepers and cashiers ' 35,994 38,327 71,321 
Stenographers and typists . . a 162,806 162,806 
Other clerical workers. . ' . 249,295 230,126 479,421 
Total clerical workers ‘ ‘ . ‘ . . . 285,289 428,259 713,548 
Sales workers— 
Insurance, real estate salesmen, auctioneers and valuers . 22,079 1,515 23,594 
Commercial travellers and manufacturers’ agents 47,249 [514 48,753 
Proprietors and shop-keepers working on own account, n.¢ £., retail 
and wholesale trade salesmen, shop assistants and related workers 126,967 176,153 303,120 
Total sales workers . . . oo, ' . 196,285 179,182 375,467 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, timber getters and related workers— 
Farmers and farm managers . : 240,876 31,419 272,295 
Farm workers, including farm foremen. n ec. . . 134,084 39,522 173,606 
Wool classers . . . : : . : . 2,406 .. 2,406 
Hunters and trappers tj. ; 1,185 - },185 
Fishermen and related workers. : . . 7,190 172 7,362 
Timber getters and other forestry workers . ‘ ' 12,135 62 12,197 
Fotal farmers, etc, . : . . . : : 397,876 T1,175 469,051 
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LABOUR FORCE, BY OCCUPATION: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30 JUNE 1966—continued 


Major and minor occupation group 


Minérs, quarrymen and related workers-— 


Miners and quarrymen .. ; . . . . 
Well drillers and related worker : . . . . . 
Mineral] treaters . . . . . : 


Total miners, quarrymen, etc. 


Workers in transport and communication occupations— 

Deck officers, engineer officers and pilots, ship . 

Deck and engine room hands, ship, barge crews and boatmen 
Aircraft pilots, navigators and flight engineers : : 
Drivers and firemen, railway. ; . . . . 
Drivers, road transport. . ; . . : . 
Guards and conductors, railway 

Inspectors, supervisors, traffic controtlers and despatchers, transport 
Telephone, telegraph and related telecommuonrcation operators 
Postmasters, posttnen and messengers 

Workers in transport and communication occupations, n.¢. ¢. 


Total workers in transport, etc. . ; . ‘. ‘ 


Craftsmen, production-process workers and labourers, 0.¢.¢.-- 

Spinners, weavers, knitters, dyers and related workers 

Tatlors, cutters, furriers and related workers 

Leather cutters, lasters and sewers (except gloves and garments) 
and related workers 

Furnacemen, rollers, drawers, moulders and related metal making 
and treating workers 

Precision instrument makers, watchmakers, jewellers. and related 
workers . 

Toolmakers, machinists, ‘plumbers, welders, platers andr related 
workers . 

Electricians and related electric and electronics workers . 

Metal makers, metal workers and electrical production-process 
workers, Ie.c, 

Carpenters, joiners, cabinetmakers and related workers 

Painters and decorators . . 

Hricklayers, plasterers and construction workers, ne ©. . 

Compositors, pressmen, engravers, bookbinders, and related 
Workers . 

Potters, kilnmen, slass and clay formers and related workers 

Millers, bakers, brewmasters and related food and beverage workers 

Chemical and related process workers . : 

Tobacco preparers and tobacco product makers. 

Craftsmen and production-process workers, n.e.c. 

. Packers, labeliers and related workers 

Stationary engine, excavating, lifting equipment operators and 
related workers . . 

Freight handlers, including waterside ‘workers 

Labourers, 0.¢.c¢. . 


Total craftsmen, etec.. 


ofa 


27,746 
1,656 
2,416 


31,816 


17,595 
13,611 


12,072 
19,834 
15,638 


568,084 
116,593 


63,271 
£36,487 
50,791 
88,965 


33,404 
10,953 
$5,048 
20,47) 
945 
28,668 
9,896 


69,748 
103,243 
224, 912 


1,495,229 


812 


2,990 
1,328 


33,054 
2.075 
673 
150 


8,278 
1,716 
17,757 
4,556 
1,397 
16,663 
20,882 


197 | 


2,659 
4,379 


228,109 











39,289 
95,225 


23,307 
19,834 
16,450 


371,074 
117,921 


96,325 
138,562 
51,464 
89,115 


4) ,682 
12,669 
102,805 
25,027 
2,342 
45,331 
30,778 


69,945 
105,902 
228,291 


1,723,538 
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LABOUR FORCE, BY OCCUPATION: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30 TUNE 1966—continued 





Major and minor occupation group Males Females | Persons 

Service, sport and recreation workers—- 
Fire brigade men, policemen, protective service and related workers 36,205 609 36,814 
Housekeepers, cooks, maids and related workers . . 17,722 104,186 121,908 
Waiters, bartenders . ; . . ; 13,887 28,089 41,976 
Building caretakers, cleaners 30,950 32,371 63,321 
Barbers, hairdressers, beauticians and related workers. 9,600 20,215 29,905 
Launderers, dry cleaners and pressers . 6,488 13,912 20,400 
Athletes, sportsmen and related workers 3,317 503 3,820 
Photographers and related camera operators 3,264 892 4,156 
Embalmets and undertakers 898 46 944 
Service, sport, recreation workers, on. é. c. 18,467 19,267 37,734 
Total service, etc., workers . . . . 140,885 220,050 360,978 
Members of armed services $4,833 2,460 57,293 
Occupation inadequately described or not stated . ' 30,286 45,307 75,593 
Total in Jabour force . . . . . . 3,421,814 | 1,494,641 | 4,856,455 

n.ec—Not sleewhers classified, 


The proportion of the labour force in each major group of occupation is shown in the 


following table. 


PROPORTION OF THE LABOUR FORCE IN EACH OCCUPATION GROUP: 


AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, #0 JUNE 1966 





Occupation (major group) 





Proportion of total (per cent) 


Males 

Professional, technical and related workers . 7.63 
Administrative, executive and managerial workers . 7.83 
Clerical workers . . . . ; §.34 
Sales workers. 5.74 
Farmers, fishermen, hunters, timber getters and related workers 11.463 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers ; ' 0.93 
Workers in transport and communication occupations : 7.40 
Craftsmen, production-process workers and labourers, n.¢.c. . 43.70 
Service, sport and recreation workers . ; . 4.12 
Members of armed services ' 1,60 
Occupation inadequately described or not stated 0.89 

Total in labour force 100.0 





n.o.c.—Noi elsewhere classified, 


Females 


13.20 
2.55 
29.85 
12.49 
4.96 
6.00 
2.37 
15.90 
15.34 
0.17 
3.16 


100 .00 


Persons 


9.28 
6.27 
14.69 
7.73 
9.66 
0.66 
6.06 
35.49 
7.43 
1.18 
1.56 


100.60 
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The population survey 


The population survey is the general title given to the household sample survey carried out in 
February, May, August and November of each year in ali States and Territories. Emphasis 
in the survey is placed on the collection of data on demographic and Jabour force characteris- 
tics, the principal survey component being referred to as the iabour force survey. The remain- 
ing part of the population survey consists of supplementary collections which are carried 
out from time to time in conjunction with the labour force survey. 

The population survey was instituted in November 1960 in the six State capital cities, 
and was extended to include non-metropolitan areas as from February 1964. About 40,000 
households, representing one per cent of all households, are selected by area sampling 
methods and enumerated each quarter, the information being obtained by carefully chosen 
and specially trained interviewers during a four-week period on each occasion. 


A description of the labour force survey and a selection of principal statistics obtained 
from it are given in this section. Data from supplementary surveys are published in mimeo- 
graphed bulletins which are available on request. Labour Report No. 53, pages 155-61, 
contained the results of the surveys Leavers from Schools, Universities or Other Educational 
Institutions (1965-7) and Multiple Jobhofding. Labour Report No. 54, pages 192--5, contained 
the results of the survey of Child Care (May 1969}. The results of the surveys Leavers frorn 
Schools, Universities or Other Educational Institutions (1968-70) and Labour force Experience 
during 1968 (February 1969) are given on pages 227-37. Other recent surveys include Chronic 
Lfinesses, Injuries and Rnpairments (May 1968) and Non-school Study Courses (August 1968}, 


The labour force survey* 


The labour force survey commenced in November 1960, and until November 1963 it was 
confined to the six State capital cities. The first survey for the whole of Australia was carried 
out in February 1964. Quarterly estimates of the civilian labour force in the six capital 
cities were published regularly in the mimeographed bulletin Employment and Unemployment, 
and covered the period November 1960 to May 1968, Thereafter they were discontinued. 
The first estimates covering the whole of Australia appeared in a mimeographed bulletin 
The Labour Force, August 966 te February 7969, More comprehensive statistics of the 
labour force have been published in three bulletins The Labour Force, 1964 to 1968, The 
Labour Force, 1969 and The Labour Force, 1970. 

The survey inchides all persons fifteen years of age and over (including full-blood 
Aborigines}, except members of the permanent armed forces, national servicemen enlisted 
in the Regular Army Supplement and certain diplomatic personnel customarily excluded 
from census and estimated populations. 


The classification used in the survey conforms closely to that recommended by the Eighth 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians held in Geneva in 1954. In this classification, 
the labour force category to which an individual is assigned depends on his actual activity 
(i.e. whether working, looking for work, etc.) during a specified week, known as ‘survey week’, 
which is the week immediately preceding that in which the interview takes place. The inter- 
views are carried out during a period of four weeks, so that there are four survey weeks in 
each of the months to which the survey relates, These survey weeks generally fall within the 
limits of the calendar month. 


A person’s activity during survey week is determined from answers given to a set of 
questions specially designed for this purpose. The principal categories appearing in the tables 
in this section are the employed and unemployed, who together constitute the labour force, 
and the remainder, who are classified as not in the labour force. Definitions of these categories 
are as follows: 

(i) The labour force comprises all persons who, during survey week, were employed or 
unemployed as defined in (ii) and (1it} below. 

(ii) Emploved persons comprise all those who, during survey week, 

(a) did any work for pay, profit, commissiqn or payment in kind, in a job or 
business, or on a farm (including employees, employers and self-employed 
persons), or 


* The term fobour force has the same meaning as the term work force formerly used in publications of the Bureau, 
the change having been made to conform to intermational practice. 
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(6) worked fifteen hours or more without pay in a famuly business (or farm), or 

(c) had a job, business or farm, but were not at work because of illness, accident, 
leave, holiday or industrial dispute; or because of production hold-up due to 
bad weather, plant breakdown, etc. 


A. person who had a job but was temporarily laid off by his employer for the whole 
week without pay is excluded, and is classified in the tables as unemployed. A person 
who did some work during the week, however, before he either lost his job or was 
laid off, is classified as employed. A person who held more than one job is counted 
only once, in the job at which he worked most hours during survey week. 


{iii} Unemployed persons comprise all those who, during survey week, did no work at all, 
and who either, 

{a) did not have a job or business and were actively looking for work (including 
those who stated that they would have looked for work if they had not been 
temporarily ill or believed no work was available, or had not already made 
definite arrangements to start work in a new job after survey week), or 


(>) were laid off from their jobs without pay for the whole week. 


A person who either lost his job or was laid off during survey week, but did some 
work at his job during that week, is classified as employed. 


(iv} Persons not in the labour force are all those who, during survey week, were not in the 
categories ‘employed’ or ‘unemployed’ as defined. This category therefore includes 
persons without a job, business or farm who were not actively looking for work, 
and who, during survey week, were either keeping house (unpaid), attending school, 
university, etc., retired or voluntarily idle, permanently unable to work or inmates of 
institutions. A person who worked less than fifteen hours without pay in a family 
business during survey week is also classified as not in the Jabour force. 


Figures for total population fifteen years of age and over for each sex are derived from the 
official population estimates, which in turn are based on the census of June 1966. Figures for 
marital status and ail labour force characteristics of these populations are derived from the 
sample survey data. 


Reliability of the estimates 


Since the estimates which appear in the following tables are based on a sample, they may 
differ from the figures that would have been obtained from a complete census using the same 
questionnaires and procedures. One measure of the likely difference is given by the standard 
error, which indicates the extent to which an estimate might have varied by chance because 
only a sample, and not the whole population, was enumerated. There are about two chances 
in three that a sample estimate will differ by less than one standard error from the figure 
that would have been obtained from a comparable complete enumeration, and about nineteen 
chances in twenty that the difference will be less than two standard errors. 


Space does not allow for the separate indication of the standard errors of all estimates in 
this section. A table of standard errors which is intended to be of general application is there- 
fore given below (Table A), and approximate standard errors of estimates of the total number 


of persons in Australia in each of the principal employment status categories, classified by 
sex only, in Table B. 


The standard errors in these tables are averages based on calculations for a limited number 
of surveys and are also averages over a wide range of labour force characteristics. These 
figures thus give not a precise measure but an indication of the magnitude of the standard 
error of any particular estimate for any particular survey. An example of the use of Table A 
is as follows: if the estimate obtained from the sample is 100,000 and the standard error 
is 3 per cent of the estimate, ie. 3,000, there are about two chances in three that the true 


figure is within the range 97,000 to 103,000 and about nineteen chances in twenty that this 
figure is within the range 94,000 ta 106,000. 
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TABLE A: STANDARD ERRORS OF QUARTERLY ESTIMATES 


Approximate standard 
ercor of estimates 


Size of estimate (persons) 


Percentage 
Persons of estimate 
4,000 . . . . . . 750 19 
5,000 . ‘ . . . . £50 Ll? 
10,000 : ‘ . : . . 1,100 TE 
20,000 1,400 7 
40,000 . 7,000 4 
100,000 : 3,000 3 
200,000 : . . 4,000 2 
§00,000 . . . 5,000 | 
1,000,000 . ‘ “ . . 5,500 0.6 
2,000,000 ‘ . : $000 0.4 













Category Females Persons 
Per cent "O00 Per cent 

Employed— 

Agriculture .. 6.3 14 , 3.2 

Other mdustries 0.7 12 0.3 

‘Total O7 }2 03 
Unemployed 5.7 3 4.4 
Labour force . O.F- -j- -#2 -- 0.3 
Not ia the labour force 0 4 0.4 


It should be noted that the standard errors of estimates relating to- agricultural employ- 
ment are generally somewhat higher than the standard errors of other estimates of the same 
magnitude, Estimates for females also tend to have higher standard errors relative to estimates 
of equivalent size for males in similar employment categories. 

The reliability of an estimated percentage, computed by using sample data for both 
numerator and denominator, depends upon both the size of the percentage and the size 
of the denominator. Percentages quoted in the following tables, and any other percentages 
calculated from figures shown, have generally somewhat lower proportional standard errors 
than have the estimates which form the numerators of the percentages, particularly where 
the percentages are large. 

As the standard errors in Table A show, the smaller the estimate the higher is the relative 
standard error, Very small estimates would thus be subject to such high standard errors 
(relative to the size of the estimate) as to detract seriously from their value for most reason- 
able uses. In the following tables, estimates less than 4,000 have not been shown. Although 
figures for these small components can be derived by subtraction, they should not be regarded 
as reliable. 

The imprecision due to sampling variability, which is measured by the standard error, 
should not be confused with inaccuracies that may occur because of imperfections in reporting 
by interviewers and respondents. Inaccuracies of this kind are referred to as the non-sampling 
error, and they may occur in any enumeration, whether it be a full count or only @ sample. 
Every effort is made to reduce the non-sampling error to a minimum by careful design of 
questionnaires, intensive training and supervision of interviewers and efficient operating 
procedures. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


CIVILIAN POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER(a) 


BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS: AUSTRALIA 




















Employed(é) Unemployed(S} | Total labour force) Civilian 
Not in | population 
May Oth Pe Per force) oy ‘e 
Agti- ther rt cent cent | fo and over 
culture | industrie 000) moO)" of labour Nro00y of popu-| (O00) (a} 
(600) (000) force lation{c} C000) 
MALES 
1967 369.8 | 3,023.6 | 3,393.4 40.0 1.2} 3,433.4 83.6 671.2) 4,104.6 
1968 359.9 | 3,099.2 | 3,459.1 37.7 1.1 | 3,496.38 83.4 698.5 | 4,195.3 
1969 350.8 | 3,193.6 | 3,544.4 35.4 1.0 | 3,579.38 83.3 7is.1 4,294.9 
1970 352.5 | 3,278.3 | 3,630.8 33.9 0.9 | 3,664.7 $3.4 731.5 | 4,396.2 
1971 343.2) 3,340.7 | 3,683.9 44.0 1.2 | 3,727.9 82.9 767.3 4,495.2 
MARRIED WOMEN 
1967 43.7 715.5 759.2 20.6 2.6 779.7 28.8) 1,931.8 2,711.5 
1968 41.2 776.6 B17 .7 21.6 2.6 839.3 30.2 | 1,940.2 | 2,779.6 
1969 40.7 $35.8 876.6 23.2 2.6 899.7 31.4) 1,964.0 | 2,863.7 
1970 49.9 912.6 962.5 22.0 2.2 984.5 33.5 ] 1,958.4 | 2,943.0 
1971 50.3 990.2 | 1,040.4 24.1 2.3 | 1,064.5 35.2) 1,962.3 3,026.8 
OTHER FEMALES(¢} 
1967 11.9 69) .2 703.1 $.2 2.5 721.3 49.6 733.9 1,454.4 
1968 11.9 696.5 708 .¢ 19.3 2.6 TF27 .6 49.2 750.3 1,477.9 
1969 11.5 689.9 701.4 16.5 2.3 717.9 #3 .1 774.5 1,492.4 
1970 14.2 706.7 720.9 15.6 z.1 746.5 48.6 778.3 [514.8 
1971 11.6 706.5 718.0 14.6 2.0 732.46 47.9 797.8 1,530.4 
ALL FEMALES 
1967 55.6 | 1,406.7 | 1,462.3 38.8 2.6 / 1,501.1 36.0 | 2,664.8 | 4,165.9 
1968 $3.1] 1,473.0] 1,526.1 40.9 2.6 1 1,567.0 36.8 | 2,690.5 | 4,257.45 
1969 52.3 | 1,525.7 | 1,578.0 39.7 2.5 | 1,617.6 37.1] 2,738.5 | 4,356.1 
1970 64.1) 1,619.2! 1,683.4 37.7 2.2] 1,721.1 38.6 | 2,736.7 | 4,457.8 
1971 61.8 | 1,696.6 | 1,758.4 38.7 2.2 | 1,797.1 349.4 | 2,760.1 4,557.2 
PERSONS 
1967 425.4 | 4,430.2 | 4,855.7 78.8 1.6] 4,934.4 59.7 | 3,336.1 #,270.5 
1968 413.0 | 4,572.2 | 4,985,2 738.5 1.6] 5,063.7 59.9 | 3,389.1 8,452.8 
1969 403.1 | 4,719.3 | 5,122.4 75.1 1.4] 5,197.4 60.1 | 3,453.6 3,651] .0 
1970 416.7 | 4,897.5 | 5,314.2 71.5 1.3 | 5,385.8 60.8 | 3,468.2 8,854.0 
1971 405.0 | 5,037.3 | 5,442.3 $2.7 1.5 | 5,525.0 61.0 | 3,527.4 9,052.4 
(a) Fore note on persons excluded see explanatory notes on page 217. (o) For definitions se¢ page 217. {c) The 


labour force in each AS @ perceno of the 
force participation Tee). id} Never married, widowed 
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CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE(c), BY AGE AND MARITAL STATUS 
AUSTRALIA, MAY 1971 























Age Married Not marrted(5) _Total 

group 

(years) Males {Females | Persons | Males | Females | Persons | Males { Females | Persons 
NUMBER (000) 

15-19 . . 7.2 19.6 26.8 | 333.9 305.9 639.8 441.2 325.4 | 666.6 
20-24 . . 188.1 (58.9 |] 347 O | 314.8 173.4 | 488.2 [7 502.9 | 332.4] 834.2 
25-34 : . 702.8 271.5 | 974.3 156.5 66.1 222.7 | $8459,3 337.6 11,196.9 
45-44 tof 680.6 297.0 | 977.5 78.9 48 .3 127.3 749.5 345.3 11,104.8 
45-54 . . 6273.45 234.0 | $57.5 70 0 62.6 132.6 693.5 296.5 000. | 
545-59 : . 245.0 $7.0 402.6 41.8 36.7 6B .5 276.8 93.7 370.5 
60-64 . - 167.4 20. (} is7.4 76.2 22.6 43.8 193.6 42.7 236.2 
65 and over . 82.3 6.5 $8.8 18.9 16.9 45.8 10) .2 23.4 124.6 
63.7 | 3,727.9 | 1,797.1 | 5,525.0 


Total =. {2,696.8 | 1,064.5 | 3,761.3 M03 0 732.6 [9,7 


PER CENT OF POPULATION(c) 





15-19 44.5 51.8 59.7 60.3 60.0 60.2 59.0 59.6 
20-24 45.8 64.3 88.9 39.0 $9.0 92.1 61.3 76.8 
23-34 36.1 66.6 92.3 80.6 88.5 97.6 40.5 69.8 
33-44 44.6 72.2 M.1] . 73.9 $4. t 97.8 47.4 73.4 
45-34 38 .6 68.6 85.5 59.2 70.7 95.6 41.6 68.9 
53-59 24.4 60.8 74.5 46.5 56.3 90.4 30.0 59.9 
60-64 . 12.3 50.6 (4.6 24,35 36.5 77.8 16.7 46.8 
65 and over 3.0 16.7 14.8 4.2 6.7 22.8 3.8 11.7 

Total 33.2 62.1 76.5 47.9 58.9 82.9 39.4 61.9 


a) Aged (3 years and over. For definitions see page 217. (5) Never married, widowed and divorced. tc} The 
labour force in each group asa percentage of the civilian population in the same group. 
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CTVILIAN LABOUR FORCEK(a), BY INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA 




















(7000) 
May May May May May 
Industry group 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 
MALES 

Agriculture : . 374.3 364.9 356.0 3456.4 
Manufacturing ; 1,024.0 1,009.3 1,035.38 | 064.7 
Building and construction 400.9 415.9 434.1 454.5 
Transport and storage 244.0 255.2 261.1 263.9 
Finance and property b4.1 116.5 [27.2 133.5 
Commerce : . . : 420.3 529.2 540.2 530.9 
Community and business services(b} . 234.3 253.3 262.6 278.3 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc. 133.3 129.9 137.7 142,7 
Other industries . . : 384.3 419.8 433.0 438.1 
No previous work experience * * * * 

Joral 3,433.4) 3,496.8 3,579.4 3,004.7 

FEMALES 

Agriculture 56.2 54.4 54.1 62.9 
Manufacturing 337.5 348 .6 349.5 378.6 
Transport and storage 23.5 26.6 28.8 33.9 
Finance and property $1.3 $3.2 03.1 100.5 
Commerce . , . . 346.0 374.0 372.9 415.6 
Community and business services(b) . 342.7 364.6 395.7 439.9 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc. 204.4 204.8 207.9 226.2 
Other industries . 103.4 104.6 110.4 136.2 
No previous work experience 5.9 6 0 5.1 * 

Total 507 .f f,567.0 i,6/7.6 L797 4 

PERSONS 

Agriculture 430.5 419.2 410.1 421.1 4ti.7 
Other primary . 27.2 24.8 20.0 21.8 2i.z 
Mining and quarrying 56.5 64.8 63.2 73.0 $1.2 
Manufacturing . ; 1,361.5 1,357.9 1,385.3 1,426.9 1,456.4 
Building and construction 416.1 433.8 454.1 477.7 475.0 
Transport and storage 267.5 281.7 289.9 295.0 297.1 
Finance and property :95.4 199.7 220.4 232.9 247.2 
Commerce . . . . $66.3 903.3 913.1 928 .0 989.0 
Community and business services(S) 5TT .6 618.0 658 .3 693.0 719.6 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, ete. 337.9 334.7 344.7 363.3 370.7 
Other industries : : , 393.7 417.6 425.3 447.1 443 2 
No previous work experience 91 8.7 7.1 5.9 5.9 

Total 49344 5,063.7 5,197 4 §,385 .8 5,525.0 


as reliabke. fa) Aged 15 years and over. 


derived by subtraction, they should noi 
ih) Comprises law, order and public safety, religion and social welfare, 


health, hospitals, etc.: education; and other community and business services (including professional). 


* Estimates less thart 4,000 are not published because they would he subject to sarnpling variability too high for most 


practical purposes. Although figures for these small components can be regarded 
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CIVILIAN LABOUR Bee) OD) OCCUPATION, AUSTRALIA 


























; May May May May May 
Occupation group 1967 1966 1969 1970 1971 
MALES 
Professional and technical . . 290.6 344.3 318.5 
Administrative, executive and managerial . 276.8 277.1 285.8 
Clerical . ; . : . . . 294.5 298.2 322.9 
Sales . . 202.6 204.7 206.0 
Farmers, fishermen, timber getters, etc, ; 414.8 410.6 396.3 
Transport and communication . : 263.7 277.2 273.9 
Craftsmen, production-process workers, 
ete(b). Coal 1,537.4] 1,567.2) 1,619.1 
Service, sport and recreation . . . 149.7 145.0 155.3 
No previous work experience. . ; * * * 
Toot . ww wi 883.4 | 3,996.8 | 9,579.8 
MARRIED WOMEN 
Professional and technical . 78.8 86.7 92.1 ' $04 4 1t6.6 
Administrative, executive and managerial : 26.2 235.3 27.5 28.2 29 8 
Clerical . . ' ; ' . . 188.3 202. 1 226 2 271.0 283.38 
Sales ; . 110.4 125.4 [27.4 14] .6 145.3 
Farmers, fishermen, timber getters, etc. ; 40.4 39.2 38.3 45 9 46.4 
Transport and communication . ' ' Es.9 20,7 23,4 23.0 33.2 
Craftsmen, production-process workers, 
etch). Doo, 154.7 161.0 176.3 [79 6 194.4 
Service, sport and recreation . ; . 161.5 177.6 (87.7 [89 9 208 .5 
No previous work experience. . ; * * * * * 
Total . . : . . 779.7 839.3 §99 7 054.5 /,064 5 
ALL FEMALES 
Professional and technical . 212.0 223,3 226.4 234.5 252.8 
Administrative, executive and managerial : 37.4 34.7 48.3 49.9 39.4 
Clerical . . . + . . 456.1 4¢t 4 500.7 563.3 S72 .8 
Sales . : IS?.E E 212.3 212.2 227.0 234.9 
Farmers, fishermen, limber getters, ete. . 50.6 50.5 49 5 58 .4 58.2 
Transport and communication . ; ; 39.9 38.7 44.2 40.9 51.4 
Craftsmen, production-process workers, 
etc.(b) . . . . . . 239.0 244.9 250.1 255.4 269.0 
Service, sport and recreation . . ; 262.9 275.2 289.5 297 .6 35.3 
No previous work experience. . . 5.9 6.0 5.1 4.2 ie 
Toat . lw etw”~«~S:~<‘<i«<«S*t*d'*té‘z |S Es.) rT. | tat. | 8,797.2 
PERSONS 
Professional and technical . 502.5 937.6 544.9 | 577.2 597.3 
Administrative, executive and managerial ; 314.2 311.8 324.4 337.2 352.8 
Clerical . ' ; ; . . . 750.6 779.6 $23.6 895.4 902.3 
Sales : . 399.7 416.9 418.2 447.6 460.1 
Farmers, fishermen, limber getters, etc. . 465.5 461.1 445.38 456.5 454.9 
Miners, quarrymen, etc. . ; . 31.4 34.2 40.4 49.2 49.5 
Transport and communication . . ; 303.6 | 315.9 318.1 318 3 332.3 
Craftsmen, production-process workers, 
etc. Cook 1,745.1 | 1,777.9 1,829.7 | 1,859 9[ 1,897.6 
Service, sport and recreation . : . 412 6 470.3 445.0 457.6 482.4 
No previous work experience. . : o.1 &.7 7.1 5.9 5.9 
Total ' ; ' 4,934.4 §,963 7 5,197 4 5,385.8 §,525 


* Less than 4.000. See note to lable on page 222, (a) Aged 15 years and over, ib) Includes miners, quarrymen 
and related workers. 
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EMPLOYED PERSONS(a), BY HOURS WOREED(): AUSTRALIA 



































(000) 

Hours worked during sutvey week Average 
ee hours 

May— 49 and Total worked 

Kec} 1-29 30-34 35-39 40 41-48 ov (a) 
. er 
MALES 
1967. ; . 175.4 127.5 108 .4 243.3 | 1,624.5 462.4 651.8 | 3,393.4 41.2 
1968, . : 188.7 142.6 114.9 256.8 | 1,613.8 489.6] 655.7 [3,459.1 41.90 
1969, : . 194.1 167.4 227.3 782.8 | 1,474 0 $04.1] 694.6 | 3,544.4 40.8 
1970, . . 217.3 165.3 137.0 320.6 | 1,449.3 547.1 774.3 | 3,630.8 41.2 
1971. . . 225.3 174.8 | 148.8 322.0 | 1,457.2 560. 1 795.6 | 3,683.9 41.1 
MARRIED WOMEN 
1967 50.9 203.1 54.5 76.8 291.8 45.9 46.2 759.2 31.6 
1968 55.9 | 226.8 58.4 a4.7 307.2 38.38 46.0 |) 817.7 31.1 
1949 63.4 256,38 85.8 "95.7 286.7 4).6 46.6 876.6 30.3 
1970 . 68.4 285.0 68.7 121.6 311.0 51.6 56.2 962.5 30.6 
$7! . £6.90 299.9 74.6 125.2 341.7 5§.3 57.7 | 1,040.4 30.2 
l 
OTHER FEMALES(¢} 
1967 42.5 59.8 36.3 130.2 458.9 45.6 29.7 703.1 35.7 
1968 47.8 65,8 42 6 135.7 348 .2 46.7 26.6 708.4 345.2 
1949 4].1 638.2 33.7 141.0 a25 4 48.5 23.5 FOL. 4 45 0 
1970 51.2 72.9 43.6 133.7 415.5 56.2 27.4 720.9 34.5 
197 1 59.8 73.9 40.4 149.1 310.0 56.6 28 1 718.0 33.9 
ALL FEMALES 
1967. . . 93.4 262.9 90.8 207.0 650.7 81.5 75.9 | 1,462.3 33.5 
1968. : : 98.7 292 .6 100.9 220.4 655.4 $5.4 72.5 [1,526.1 33.0 
1969, . . 104.5 325.0 139.4 736.8 612.1] 90.0 70.1 | 1,578.0 32.3 
1970. . . 119.7 3457.8 112.3 275.3 626.9 107.8 $3.6 | 1,683.4 32.2 
1971. . . 145.8 373.7 115.) 274 3 651.7 112.0 a5.9 | E7584 31.7 
PERSONS 

1967, : . 268 8 390.4 199.2 450.3 | 2,275.2 543.9 727.7 | 4,855.7 38.9 
1968. . . 287.4 435.3 212.8 ATT .2 | 2,269.2 $75.0 728.3 [4,985.2 38 6 
1969, . : 298 6 | 492.5 366.7 $19.6 | 2,086.1] 594.1 764.7 | 5,122.4 38.2 
1970. . . 336.9 423.1 269.3 595.9 | 2,076.2 | 654.9 $57.9 | 5,314.2 38.3 
197}. . : 371.1 548.5 263.9 596.3 12,108 ¢ 672. $81.5 | 5,442.3 38.1 
{a} Civilians 15 years of age and over. For definitions see page 217. (5) Actual hours worked during survey week. 


oot hours paid for. The figures may be affected by public holidays, leave, absenteeism; temporary absence from work due 
fo sickness, accidents, and industrial disputes: and work stoppages due to bad weather, plant breakdown, etc. 
c) Excludes persons faid off for the whole of survey week wilhout pay: these persons are classified as unemployed. 
rons with jobs who did not werk during survey week have been included in the calculation of average hours worked. 

¢) Never married, widowed and divorced. 
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EMPLOYED PERSONS(a) WHO WORKED LESS THAN 35 HOURS(}) 
BY REASON; AUSTRALIA 





(7000) 
Usually work 35 hours or morte Usually work less than 35 hours 
Reason for working fess than Reason for working 
May— 35 hours less than 35 hours 
SO — —————— | Total ro :~COséCTT otal 
Leave or A halen Other Lack of | Other 
holiday or injury reasons work reasons 
MALES 
1967 * 177.5 $1.6 27.5 286.6 9.3 115.3 124.8 
1968 . 184.0 $3.6 50.3 317.9 7.1 118.2 125.2 
1969. * 205.5 86.1 | (c)159.6 451.2 7.4 130.3 137.7 
1970 ' 261.1 93.3 61.0 415.4 7.2 117.0 124.2 
1971, . 280.4 $9.8 §2.9 423.1 10.5 115.3 125.8 





PERSONS 
1967, . . 941.5 110.3 38.0 389.7 20.7 448 . i 468.8 
i968 . 251.2 117.1 59.5 427.8 21.6 486.1 | 4507.6 
1969, ; . 283.5 123.4 | {¢)200.7 607.6 24.5 525.7 550.2 
970, . 376.5 129.9 68.2 574.6 20.9 533.8 554.8 
1971. . 415.4 126.1 61.1 602.5 25.4 555.7 581.0 


{a} Civilians 15 years of age and over, For definitions see page 217. {b) See note (6} to previous table. {ce} Affected 
by industrial disputes. 
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UNEMPLOYED PERSONS) BY AGE: AUSTRALIA 























Number, pnemploy td Per cent of labour force(s) 
May— 
15~t9 ey 35 15-19 35 
years and aver | Total years ae San: Total 
MALES 
S67 . ‘ 11.1 12.7 16.2 40.0 4.2 1.1 0.8 1.2 
1963 . . 10.4 12.4 14,8 37.7 3,2 1.0 0.8 1.1 
i969 . qa 13.3 i4.4 35.4 z.3 1.1 0.7 1.0 
is7d . a.2 12.7 13.0 343.9 2.4 {.0 0.6 0.9 
97] . 12.0 16.7 15.2 44.0 3.4 1.2 0.8 1.2 
FEMALES 
1947 . , ‘ 14.5 12.6 11.6 38.3 4.4 2.5 1.8 2.6 
1968 . 13,3 15.3 12.3 40.9 4,2 2.48 t.8 2.6 
1969 . ‘ 12.0 i7.45 10,2 39.7 3.8 2.9 1.4 2.5 
1970 . ‘ 11.4 17.5 8.8 37.7 4.6 2.7 1,2 2.2 
1971 . 10 1 15.4 13.2 38.7 3.1 2.3 1.7 2.2 
PERSONS 
1967 . 25.6 25.3 27.8 738.8 3.8 1.5 1.1 1.6 
[968 . . : 23.9 z?.6 27.1 78.5 3.7 1.46 1.0 1.6 
1969 . . 19.7 30.8 24.6 745.1 3.0 1.7 0.9 1.4 
1970 . . : 19.5 30,2 21.30 71.5 3.0 1.5 ¢.8 1.3 
197]. . : 22.1 32.0 28.5 $2.7 4.3 1.6 1.6 1.4 
a) Civilians 15 years of age and over. For definitions see page 217. (5) The unemployed in each group as a percentage 
of the civilian labour force in the same group. 
UNEMPLOYED PERSONS(a): AUSTRALIA 
. | ('000) 
Marital status Duration wet Looking for— 
Full Part Total 
. 4 Und 2 and 4 and 13 and anal art 
Married manion(s) 2 6 | under 4 | under 13| over wotk(a) workte) 
MALES 
1967 . 18.6 2l. to. 11.1 9.6 | 8.6 37.2 * 49.0 
1968 15.2 22.4 7.4 12.5 11.9 6.2 35.7 * 37.7 
1969 : 15.9 19.5 6.9 10.4 11.4 7.0 33.4 * 35.4 
1970 ‘ 14.4 19.4 $.6 13.6 6.3 * 31.5 * 33.9 
197t 17.3 26.7 7.4 17.7 13.7 5.1 41.5 “ 44.0 
FEMALES 
i967 20.6 14.2 8.1] 10.2 9.0 H1.5 30.2 6.6 38.3 
1968 21.6 19.3 9.3 9.5 13.2 $.9 29,5 11.4 40.9 
1969 23.2 16.5 10.6 11.0 10.3 7.8 27.8 11.8 39.7 
1970 22.0 15.6 10.2 9.0 13.3 §.2 23.9 13.8 37.7 
i97t 24.1 14.6 9.3 11.3 tt.6 6.4 26.7 t1.¢ 38.7 
PERSONS 
1967 . 39.1 39.7 18.9 21.2 18.6 | 20.1 67.3 11.4 78.3 
1968 : 36.9 41.7 16.4 22.0 25.0 15.1 65.1 13.4 73.4 
1969 39.1 36,0 17.5 21.4 21.4 14.5 6t.2 13.8 75.1 
1970 36.4 35.1 18.8 22.6 21.6 $.6 $45.3 16.2 71.5 
1971 41.4 41.2 16.8 29.0 25.3 11.4 68.3 14.4 82.7 
* Less than 4,000, See note to table on page 222. 
{a} Civilians is years of age and over. For definitions see p 217. 


(c) Period from the time the person 
persons laid off from full-Lime jobs. 








began looking for work, or was la 











(5) Never mamed, widowed and divorced. 
) Includes 


aid off, to the end of the survey week, 
(2) Includes persons laid off from part-time jobs. 
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SURVEY OF LEAVERS FROM SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES OR OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, FEBRUARY 1968, 1969 AND 1970, 


Surveys based on the population survey sample {see page 217) have been carried out in 
February of each year since 1964 m order to obtain information about persons aged 15 to 
24 who had attended full time at a school, university or other educational institution at 
some time during the previous year. Estimates for the years 1965 to 1967 were given in Labour 
Report No, 53, pages 153-161. 


The main survey questions were designed to distinguish among persons who had attended 
full time at a school, university or other educational institution at some time in the previous 
year, those who were intending to return to full-time education and those who were not 
returning to full-time education, the latter being described in this section as ‘leavers’, The 
scope of the questions was extended in the 1970 survey in order to obtain particulars of the 
type of educational institution attended during 1969 and the type of institution which 
persons returning to full-time education would be attending in 1970. Also, for those who 
had left full-time education, the age at which they left was obtained. The additional informa- 
tion obtained at the 1970 survey is shown in the tables on pages 229 and 230, 


The estimates relate to all persons in the age group 15 to 24 years, except members of the 
permanent armed forces, national servicemen enlisted in the Regular Army Supplement 
and certain diplomatic personnel! customarily excluded from census and estimated popula- 
tions. Certain categories of persons covered by the survey were not asked the survey questions. 
These comprised persons who were patients in hospitals and sanatoria, or inmates of gaols, 
reformatories, etc., and for whom, for the purpose of the survey, the institution was regarded 
as their dwelling, and persons reported as permanently unable to work. An estimate of the 
total number of such persons is shown in the first table in this section. 


All persons covered by the survey were asked questions about their occupational status 
and those in the labour force were further questioned about their occupation and industry. 
Occupational status is shown for ‘leavers’, but not for persons returning to full-time 
education. Although many of these latter persons were in the labour force at the time of 
the surveys, their numbers would not give a useful indication of the extent of vacation 
employment because, in the years 1968 to-1970, the ‘survey week’ extended from the first 
to the fourth week in February. Hence, between the first and last survey weeks, the level of 
vacation jobholding would have decreased substantially. 


For further details reference should be made to the mimeographed bulletins Survey of 
Leavers from Schools, Universities or Other Educational lustitutians (Reference No. 6.9). 
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CIVILIANS AGED 15 TO 24 YEARS{(a), BY ATTENDANCE OR NON-ATTENDANCE 


FULL TIME AT A SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY, ETC., IN THE PREVIOUS 
YEAR: AUSTRALIA, FEBRUARY 1968 TO 1970 


C000) 





Males Female: Persons 





1968 1969 1970 1968 1969 1970 1965 1969 





Attended school, university, e1¢., 
full time in the previous 
year(h}— 

Returning to full-time 


education. . . zl4 5 226.8 732.4 162.4 178 4 180.6 376.8 405.2 
Not returning to full-time 

education (‘leavers’) . 43 5 55 O 95.1 80.8 O34 91.7 169.4 188.3 
Total who attended 

achool, etc. ' 43.0 32t.8 327.5 243.2 271.7 272.3 546.2 594.5 


Did not attend school, university, 
étc., Full time in previous 


1970 


year(t) : : 690 > 709. 733.9 734 4 746.1 797.6 (1,430 3 | 1,455.1 
In hospitals, etc.(c} . : . i1.4 8.5 9.4 5.7 7.4 4.6 7.2 15.4 
Total persous aged 15 to 
74 years, . 1005.4 | 1,039.35 [1.070 9 O88 .3 [1,025 2 (1,054.5 | 1,903.7 |) 2,064.5 | 2,125.4 





(a) At the time of the survey. ié) Excludes some patients in hospilals and sanateria and some inmates of gacls, 
reformatories, eic., at the time of the survey, and persons permanenily unable io work. {c} Estimated numbers of 
persons within the scope of the survey for whom the hospital, sanatronum, gacl, reformalory, etc., was regarded us their 
dwelling and persons who were reported as permanently unable to work, Particulars of attendance at schools, ctc., were 


not obtained in respect of such persons. 


‘LEAVERS"(a), BY OCCUPATIONAL STATUS: AUSTRALIA, FEBRUARY 1968 TO 1970 


(000) 


Males Females Persons 
Occupational status oe 


eB i 0 | | | 


In the fabour force— 


Rimployed(}) . . , 74.7 #17 #3 9 63.1 739 71.8 138.8 145.6 
Unemployed . . . 9,2 8.0 6.8 8.9 3.8 o.4 13.1 17.8 
Total im the labour force 94.38 fo 7 90.38 77 1 3 7 81.2 156.9 173.4 

Not in the labour force . : * 5.3 4.3 2.3 97 10.5 12.4 14,9 


Total ‘leavers'{a} . ag.§ 95.4 95.1 AO. § 93.4 51 7] 169.4] 188.3 


186.8 





* Estimates less than 4,000 are not published because ihey would be subject to sampling variability too high for most 
practical purposes. Although figures for these small components cun be derived by subtraction, they should not be regarded 


as reliable, 


(a) Persons aged 15 to 24 years inctusive at the time of the survey who had attended school, university, ete., full ‘ime 
during the previous year and who were not returning to full-time edecation. See afso noies (6) and (c) to previous vable. 


(5) Includes wage and salary earners, employers, self-employed persons and unpaid family helpers. 


‘LEAVERS (a), BY STATES, FEBRUARY 1968 TO 1970 











000} 
Males Females Persons 
Statt Tf pe 
1963 1969 i970 1968 1969 970 1968 1989 

New South Wales . . 26.4 34.4 33.3 27.8 31.9 32 il §4.2 66.4 
Victoria : . . : 26.3 24.0 td aa 9 24 7 23,9 Si. 1 47.8 
Oueensland . 14.7 13.4 14.4 10.5 14.0 {s.1 23.2 28.5 
South Australia 9.1 10.3 ig.4 6 7 9.1 o | 15.8 19.4 
Western Australia . #.3 9.f £.6 7.4 #.9 7! 15.7 18 0 
Tasmania * * ” * * * 6.3 §.9 
Australiaté) , : . 88.5 35.0 O51 $0.8 93 4 91 7 169.4 188.3 


1970 


=, 
= ot hd 
Se PC A bo 





* Less than 4000. See nole to previous table, 


(a) See footnote (a) ta previous table. = (4) Includes the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory. 
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‘LEAVERS'(a), BY AGE GROUP AND BY TIME OF LEAVING, AUSTRALIA 
FEBRUARY 1968 TO 1976 





(7000) 
Bales. Females Persons 
Time of leaving OOO ook ._ RO 
1968 | 1969 | 1970 | 1968 | 1969 | to70 | 1968 | 1969 1970 


PERSONS AGED 15 TO 19 YEARS 





Previous January-June 6.0 7.2 6.5 7.i 11,0 7.8 13.1 18.7 14.3 
at July—October 9.38 9.1 9.9 10,8 11.8 11.8 70.6 19.9 21.7 

-_ Movember 22.3 31.2 30.9 19.4 29.7 31,0 41.7 60.9 62.0 

" December(} 40.9 39.2 38.5 39.0 45.2 36.6 79.9 74.4 75.4 
Tatalfa) 77.9 85.7 $5.8 76.3 87.7 a7.2 155.3 173.4 172.9 

PERSONS AGED 15 TO 24 YEARS 

Previous January-June 6,3 7.4 6.4 7.2 11,3 8.5 13.4 13.3 15.3 
a Joly-October 10.1 9.0 16.2 i1l.t iz.2 11.9 21.2 21.2 zz.l 

” November 2,3 36.1 37.1 21.6 372.8 43.1 47.9 69.0 70.1 

- December(h) 43.3 42.4 41.0 41.0 37.0 38.2 $6.5 74,4 79.2 
Total{a) ; : “ 85.5 95.0 95.1 #0 8 93.4 91.7 | 169.4] 188.3 | 186.8 


(a) See footnote (a) to second table on page 228. (6) Includes a small number of persoos who left school, university, 
etc, in January or February of the following year. 


‘LEAVERS (a), BY AGE, AUSTRALIA, FEBRUARY 1970 
(000) 





Attended any educational 


Attended school in 1969 institution(e) in 1969 





Age of leaving (years) (6) 

Males Females Persons Males Females Persoos 

14. * 4.3 7.3 * 4.3 7.3 
15. 29.7 79.2 58.9 29.9 30.6 59.9 
16 25.1 22.5 47.6 25.4 26.0 451.4 
7 . . . . . a 15.2 14.6 29.8 16,4 17.5 33.9 
18. . : . . : 7.1 6.1 13.2 £.4 8.1 16.5 
19 and over . . * * * 12.0 5.8 17.8 
Total. . . . $2.0 77.5 159.4 94.1 91.7 186.8 


* Less than 4,000. See note to second table on 238. 
ta) See footnote (a) to second table on page 228. (6) Age at time of leaving school, university, ¢tc., got age at time 


of survey. {c} includes schools. 


he 


4 EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


PERSONS AGED 15-24 YEARS IN FEBRUARY 1970 WHO ATTENDED FULL TIME AT 
SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY, ETC, IN 1969, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION ATTENDED 
AND WHETHER OR NOT RETURNING TO FULL-TIME EDUCATION 
IN 1970, AUSTRALIA 


(7000) 





Type of institution attended in 1969 




















Total 
College of : 
Schoot | University | advanced vesllece. Other 
education 
RETURNING TO FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN 1970fe} 
Males. . . . . 191.4 32.0 6.1 . * 232.4 
Females . ; . ' . 160.0 16.0 + . * 180.6 
Persons . . . . . 351.4 48.0 7.4 . * 413.0 
NOT RETURNING TO FULL-TIME EDUCATION (‘LEAVERS’) IN 1970(6) 
Males  . . - . . R?.0 7.8 * * * 5.1 
Females . . : : . F725 4.4 * 4.2 4.8 o1.7 
Persons . . . ; . 159.5 17.2 * 5.9 4.7 186.8 
TOTAL 
Males, . . . 273.4 39.8 $.7 * * 327.5 
Females . . ' . . 237.5 20.4 * 5.5 6.7 272.3 
Persons . . . . . 4510.9 60.1 10.9 #.6 9.3 599.8 





* Less than 4,000. See note to second table on page 226. 


(a) The type of institution attended in 1970 may differ from that attended in 1969. (6h) See note (a) to second tabic 
on page . 


PERSONS AGED 15-24 YEARS IN FEBRUARY 1970 WHO WERE RETURNING TO 
FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN 1970, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION(s), AUSTRALIA 


. (000) 





Type of institulion altended in [970ia) 


Total 
College of ; 
School | University] advanced | TOM"! | Other 
education | SOB 
ATTENDED SCHOOL IN 1969 
Males. ; . . . 173.7 10.9 * * * 19t.4 
Females . . . . . 139.3 6.5 * 6.0 6.5 [60.0 
Persons . . . . . 313.1 i7.4 5.7 7.9 7.4 a4t 4 





Maies 173.8 42.3 o.7 * . 232.4 
Femates . 139.4 22.5 * 7.2 3.1 180.6 
Persons . 313.3 65.3 13.0 10.1] y1.3 413.0 





* Less than 4,000. See note to second table on page 2238. 


{a} As the survey wos conducted in February 1970, the estimates shown will partly reflect expectations a3 to the institution 
to we ttended, (d) lochudes schools. c} The type of instivation attended in 1969 may differ from that aticnded 


itt 
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SURVEY OF LABOUR FORCE EXPERIENCE DURING 1968 


In February 1969 a survey, based on the quarterly population survey (see page 217), 
was conducted throughout Australia in order to obtain information about the labour force 
attachment of persons aged fifteen years and over during 1968, Information cbtained in- 
cluded the length of time during which persons were employed, unemployed or not in the 
labour force, the number of times unemployed, the main activity of those not in the labour 
force and, for persons who completed their schooling in Australia, the highest level of 
scheoling completed. For wage and salary earners, particulars were also obtained in 
respect of frequency of pay and the amount of paid annual leave taken. For the labour force 
experience survey, questions were not asked of inmates of institutions such as hospitals, 
sanatoria and gaols, for whom for the purposes of the survey, the institution was regarded 
as their dwelling. 


Each person was assigned to a labour force category for each week in 1968, on the basis 
of his actual activity (i.c. whether working, locking for work, etc.) during that week, The 
labour force comprises all persons who, during the survey week, were employed or unem- 
ployed, according to the definitions customarily used in the population survey. Employed 
persons are those who, during the survey week, did any work for pay, profit, etc., in a job or 
business, or on a farm, worked fifteen hours or more without pay in a family business {or 
farm), or had a job, business or farm from which they were temporarily absént. Unemployed 
persons are those who, during the survey week, did not have a job or business and were 
actively looking for work or were laid off from their jobs without pay for the whole week. 
For more detailed definitions see page 217. 


A person was classified as having worked mostly full time in 1968 if the number of weeks 
in which he worked 35 hours or more (full-time work) exceeded or was equal to the number 
of weeks in which he worked jess than 35 hours (part-time work). If the number of weeks 
worked full time was less than the number of weeks worked part time he was classified as 
having worked mostly part time. When absent on paid leave {including paid sick leave) he 
was classified according to the usual hours worked in the job from which he was absent. 


Tn recording paid annual! leave taken by persons who were mostly wage and salary earners 
during 1968, separate periods of leave taken within a month were aggregated. Provision was 
not made in the survey for recording leave taken by a person in more than three different 
months, 


_ The standard errors given in Table A on page 219, and, in general, the comments on the 
reliability of estimates on pages 218-9, are also applicable to this survey. 


Further details of the survey were published in the mimeographed bulletin Labour Force 
Experience During 1968 (Reference No. 6.26). mo, 


_ 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


CIVILIAN POPULATION, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS, 1968, AUSTRALIA() 





(O00) 

Married 

Employment status(}} Males women 
In the labour force at some time during the year . 3,650.3 1,088.1 
For the whole year . . . 3,164.2 597.2 
For part of the year— 486.2 490.9 
land under 4 weeks ; 40.1 30.7 
4» » Do» . 69,2 101.4 
13 ,, » 26 5, 37.6 96.8 
26, » JF 4, 74.9 109.4 
a9 » D9 156.9 1.7 
49, » Rs 108.4 40.8 
Employed at some time during the year 3,636.6 1,075.9 
Mostly fulitime . ' . . 3,998 4 731.3 
Mostly part time 98.2 344.6 
Unemployed at some time during the year 229.6 $7.4 
One period of unemployment . . . . 158.6 70.3 
Two or more periods of unemployment ‘ 70.9 17.1 
Out of the labour force for the whole year 572.6 1,749.9 


All 
females 


1,841.6 
1,138.5 
702.5 
62.7 
147.8 
121.9 
143.0 
163.3 
63.7 


1,815.3 
1,401.6 
413.7 


180.3 
144.4 
36.0 





2,440.7 


fa) Persons aged 15 years and over in February 1969. The figures are affected by deaths, migration and other exits from 


the labour foree between the end of 1968 and Febroary 1969, when the interviews were carried out. (5) 


see page 23}. 


For definitions 


PERSONS IN THE LABOUR FORCE(s), BY AGE, AUSTRALIA, 1968 





(2) For definitions see page 231, 
1968. 


November 


Average labour force(c} 


AT arried 
women 


(000) 
Tn the labour force at some time 
ng the yearid}- 
Married All 
women | females | Persons Males 
23,2 30.4 684.0 329 2 
168.0 344,1 $29.8 443.3 
282.1 345.6 1,129.7 TST 7 
798 6 447.9 1,116.0 763.7 
27.3 292.7 O6T.2 661.35 
60.6 $5.4 370.5 266.6 
70.1 44.9 2x93 141.4 
8.3 27.9 1353.4 $6.0 
1,088.1 1,841.0 4,491.3 3,506.3 


{b) See note (a) 10 table above. 


females Persons 
314.9 644.1 
294.8 743.1 
264.8 1,022.5 
29.2 1,063.0 
258.1 919.6 
0.6 347.2 
38.0 219.4 
22.5 120.5 
1,573.0} §.079,2 


{c) Average for February, May, August and 
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PERSONS IN THE LABOUR FORCE(q), BY OCCUPATION AND LEVEL OF SCHOOLING 
AUSTRALIA, FEBRUARY 1969 


(000) 


Completed schooling in Australia 


Passed 
Tater, | Attended | Atiended 


: secondary primary 
mediate 
or Junior school schoo 


Occupation group 


Professional, technical and related 





workers . 104.1 29.4 11.0 
Acchitects, engineers and gur- 

WeyOrs 4,3 * * 
Chesnisés physicists, geologists 

and other physical scientists * * * 
Biotogists, veterinarians, agron- 

omists and related scientists * * * 
Medical practitioners and 

dentists . * * * 
Nurses 36.2 8.7 4.7 
Professional medical workers, 

n.t.c. a * * 
Teachers 13.5 bd 7 
Clergy and related merabers of 

religious orders . * * * 
Law professionals : * * * 
Artists, entertainers, writers 

and related workers . 11.2 4.9 * 
Draftsmen and technicians, 

18.7 4.1 * 
Other” ‘professional, technical 
and related workers. 15.6 4.9 * 
Administrative, executive and 
managerial workers . 105.3 $8.3 41.3 
Administratars and executive 

officials, government, T1.¢.c. 4.8 - * 
Employers, |. workers on own 

account, irectors, managers, 

0.€.c. 100.6 53.7 39.6 

Clerical workers 382.5 132.5 42.0 

Book- keepers and cashiers 45.6 2a. 7.4 
Stenographers and typists ids .7 +9 .7 4.5 
Other clerical workers 278.2 79.1 30.9 

Sales workers 129.2 128.1 ST.f 
Ingurance, real estate salesmen, 

auctioncers and valuers ‘ 9.3 4.5 4.1 
Commercial travellers and 

manufacturers’ agents : 24.0 12.6 4,4 
Froprictors and shopkeepers 

Working Of @wnh account, 

nec, rétail and wholesale 

trade, salesmen, shop as5- 

sistants aod related workers 95.8 11.] 43.6 

Farmers, fishermen, hunters, timber 
getters and related workers . 85.1 141. 170.2 
Farmers and farm managers 49.9 69.6 95.6 

Farm workers, including farm 

foremen, n.¢.c. . 2.9 64.6 64,9 
Timber getters and _other 

forestry workers " * 7.0 

Miners, quarrymen and related 
workers . : 5.2 2.2 11.6 
Minera ‘and quarrymen . 4.5 it.0 9.7 
Workers in transport and commun’ 
cation occupalions 66.1 116.5 85.2 
Drivers and firemen, railway . * 5.3 * 
Drivers, road transport . 31.5 70.9 61.9 
Ingpectors, supervisors, traffic 

controllers and despatchers, 

Teor “sb and re. 5.0 9.28 6.6 
ephont, telegrap re- 

lated = =—s telecommunications 

operators . 13.9 9.3 * 
Postmasters, postmen and 

messenger 8.7 19.2 8, } + * * 

—— 


For foomotes we page 234, 
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PERSONS IN THE LABOUR FORCE(a), BY OCCUPATION AND LEVEL OF SCHOOLING 
AUSTRALIA, FEBRUARY 1969—continued 


000) 





Compieted schooting in Australia 


Completed 
Occupation group Matricu- Passed Attended | Attended schooling | Totalid) 
fated Inter- secondary prima Total Overseas 


Leaving | or Junior 








Craftsmen, praduction-process 
workers and fabourer, mec. 5734 375.4 
Spinners, weavers, knitters, 
d aod related workers . ” 4.3 
Tailors, cutrers, furriets and 
related workers . . ‘ 10.7 
Leather-cutters, lasters and 
sewers (except gloves and 
garmenis}and related workers a * 
Furnacemen, rollers, dra 
moulders and related meta 
making and treating workers * * 
Precision instrumeot makers, 
watchmakers, jewellers and 
related workers . . : * 6.4 
Toolmakers, machinists, 
Plumbers, welders, pluters 
and cetated workers. 14.4 126.7 
Electricians and related electric 
and electronics worke.s - 11.9 59,2 
Metal makers, metal workers 
and elecirical production- 
process workers, m.¢.c. * 4.6 
Carpenters, joiners, cabinet- 
makers and related workers * 
Painters and decorators * 
Brickiayers, plasterers and con- 
struction workers, (ec,  . * 16.6 
Compositers, pressmen, cn- 
gravers, bockbinders and 
related workers . * * * 15.2 
Pouers, kilpmen, glass and 
clay formers and related 
workers. . * 
Millers, bakers, brewmasters 
and related food and bever- 
age workers al 7.8 
Chemica) and related process 
workers. * * 
Craftsmen and ‘production- 
process workers, .€.c. * 5.9 
Packers, labelfers and related 
workers. - . 7.5 
stan” engine, excavating, 
eQuipnii.nl operators 
and related workers. * 10.3 
Freight handlers, including 
waterside workers . 4.3 19.5 
Labourers, n.¢.¢. 4 


1,291.2 517.3 813.3 
20.9 18.2 39.3 
56.5 41.2 93.0 


289.9 i111 6 402.3 


31.2 39.7 91.4 
112.3 33.8 146.7 
aT.9 22.2 60.2 


63.2 32.4 $8.1 


24.9 19.8 194.9 
14.9 6.8 22.7 
30.2 17.6 48.6 
33.2 18.2 56.8 
68 6 20.5 #9.2 
102.2 : : 
119.4 56.0 177.4 
Servi spent and = = recreation 

workers P 21.2 74.0 


Fire brigade men, policemen, 
protective service and related 


336.5 14 6 442 6 





workers. . . . . 14.5 34.7 6.7 42.3 
Housekeepers, cooks, maids 
and rélated workers. : #.0 18.1 1t8.4 38.9 157.9 
Waiters, bartenders . ‘ * 9.0 38. 6 9.4 48.1 
Bu ding caretakers, cleaners . * 6.1 52.2 25.9 78.4 
Barbers, hairdressers, beauti- 
ciang and related workers. ” 12.6 23.3 6.8 36.3 
Launderers, dry cleaners’ and - 
pressers ” * 14.5 7.4 22.1 
Wo previous work experience . * 6 > 14.7 * 16.8 
Total. : “ : 755.5 1,333.6 4,225.0 972.7 §,210.6 





* Estimates fess than 4,000 are not published because they would be subject to sampling variability too high for most 
Practical purposes. Although figures for these smalf components can be detived by subicaction, they should not 
a4 Tenable, 


(a) For definitians see page oy . See also footoote (a) to first table on page 232. i&) Includes persons with ne schooling. 
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EMPLOYED PERSONS(a} WHO WOREED MOSTLY AS WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS 
IN 1963, BY INDUSTRY AND FREQUENCY OF PAY, AUSTRALIA 





COO) 
' Frequency of pay 
Industry group Total) 
Weekly or 
more often Monthly 

Agriculture and other primary 62.9 54.0 187.7 
Mining and quarrying 26.9 5.6 62.9 
Manufacturing . . ' ; 1,160.3 59.7 1,373.0 
Electricity, gas, water and sanitary services 62.4 ° * 125.2 
Building and construction . 257.9 B.6 362. 
Transport and storage . 134.9 10.3 252 2 
Communication 7.8 * 122.9 
Finance and property ' 61.1 8.8 209.3 
Commerce . . ; 718.8. 41.0 $18.9 
Public authority activities (n.<.1.) 19.7 * 208 .0 
Cominunity and business services . 171.7 42.2 631.1 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc. 271.3 &.4 312.7 
Total . 2,955.7 246.3 4,665.9 


* Less than 4,00) See footnote to table on page 234, 
{a} For definitions see page 231. See also Footnote (a) to first table on page 232. 


females paid at other intervais. 





(6) Includes 24,800 males and 26,500 


PERIODS OF LEAVE TAEEN(c} BY EMPLOYED PERSONS(5) WHO WOREED MOSTLY AS 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN 1968, BY DURATION OF LEAVE AND MONTH IN WHICH 
LEAVE WAS TAEEN, AUSTRALIA 








Leave taken 
Total periods Total weeks 
Month One- Two- Three- Four- 
wits | ofits | oSiis | th recen Pave 
o 5 iods in 
pom ee es ps Number |" of total Number of torah 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (100) 
1968— 
February 46.9 $4.7 82.6 14.4 198.7 3.9 462.2 4.7 
March 42.4 49.6 61.8 i7.1 190.9 3.8 455.3 4.7 
April 63 4 51.9 67.0 12.9 193.2 3.6 419.8 4.3 
ay 99.7 0.4 $2.5 13,4 276.5 5.4 $6). 3.8 
June 41.3 34.0 47.5 (2.2 136.9 2.7 304.6 3.1 
July 37,0 34,7 40.7 12.6 125.1 2.5 2f9.1 2.9 
August 81.2 84.1 64.2 16.3 245.9 4.8 507.8 $2 
September 140.0 6.6 6T.8 14.4 318.8 6.3 594.1 6.1 
October 63.3 . 59,3 65 9 i4.1 203.1 4.0 $36.5 4.4 
November 0.9 59.4 64.0 135.0 199.6 3.9 430.9 4.4 
954.4 378 6 113.0 2.2 1,466.2 23.9 2131.4 21.6 
1969— . 

January . : “ 362 4 760.0 264.8 128.9 1,516.1 29.9 4,192.2 32.6 





a} la the period February 1968 to January 1969. It should be noted that the figures in this table relate to peri 
of ‘sre taken and are therefore greater than counts of persons who took leave, 


also footnote (a) to first table on page 232. 


if) For definitions see page 231. See 
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PERSONS UNEMPLOYED(a) IN 1968, BY AGE, MARITAL STATUS AND NUMBER OF 
PERIODS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA 


(000) 


Age group (years) 




















i pe Not 

Number of periods of Married|married| Total 

unemployment 53 and b 

15-19 | 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 
over 
MALES 
One ; : ; . 45.7 31.0 33.2 23.0 13.8 11.8 75.0 $3.7 | 158.6 
Two . 743 5.1 7.0 4.7 * * 13.8 14.8 | 28.45 
Three or more . 7.45 7.7 &.4 7.9 4.8 6.1 | 21.5 | 20.9 | 42.4 
Total . ; 60.6) 43.8 | 48.6] 35.6 | 20.9 | 20.0) fH2 | POT | 220.6 
FEMALES 
One . ; . .| 51.8] 29.2] 27.0] 21.5] 11.3 * 70.3 | 74.1 / 144.4 
Two . . ; . 5.8 4.4 4.0 * * * 7.9 | 10.3 | 17.8 
Three or more . 5.4 4,3 * * * * 9.6 8.5 18.1 
Total, . : 63.0 37.9 33.9 26.1 f4.9 4.6 G7? J 92,9 | f40.F 
PERSONS 

One . . . .| 97.5 | 60.3 | 60.2] 44.5] 25.1 13.5 | 145.3 | 157.7 | 303.0 
Two - . ‘ . 13.1 9.6 11.6 6.4 * * 21.3 25.) 46.4 
Three 3.0 6.9 4.3 * * * W.O] (2 |] 22.2 
Four ormore . 7.9 5.9 6.5 7.4 5.7 4.6] 20.1 18.2 | 38.3 
Total. . . | 123.5 $1.7 2.5 61.6 35.9 24.6 | 197.7 | 212.3 | 409.9 


* Less than 4,00. See footnote to table on page 234, 
ti {a} For definitions see page 731. See aise footnote (q) to first table on page 232. ib} Never married, widowed and 
vorced, 


PERSONS UNEMPLOYEDi«a) IN 1968; PROPORTION OF PERSONS IN THE LABOUR FORCE 
IN 1968 WHO WERE UNEMPLOYED AT SOME TIME DURING THE YEAR, BY AGE, AUSTRALIA 


{Per cent) 





Age group {years) 


Total 

15-59 20-24 25-34 35-44 4§-sq | 55 and 
Males. . . . 17.) 6.3 
Females . : . ' 19.1 9 8 
Persons . . . ; 18.1 o's 








{a} For definitions see page 231, See alsa footnote (a) to first table on page 232. 
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PERSONS UNEMPLOYEDXa) IN 1908, BY LEVEL OF SCHOOLING(S) AND 
PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA 


(7000) 





Completed schooling in Australia 

















Completed 
Period of unem- ; ; 
ployment (weeks) {| Mairi. | Passed | attended | Attended schooling 1 Totai(e} 
culated Inter- : overseas 
: secondary | primary Total 
or passed | mediate school school 
Leaving | ot Junior 
MALES 
land under 2 6.6 7.9 7.0 * 24.3 13,7 37.9 
2. 63)6|lC4 $.2 12.0 13.7 10.2 41.0 17.1 58.5 
4. » 8 5.9 10.8 15.5 10.1 42.3 15.7 58.0 
$ . » 4 * 6.5 1.1 10.0 30.6 8.8 39.7 
| i rrr * * 8.4 6.4 19,3 * 23.0 
26 and over * * - 4.4 9.5 * 127.5 
Toral 22.9 4}i.2 59.5 43.9 f67.4 oi.3 229.6 
FEMALES 
landunder 2. 6.0 9.9 $4 5.0 26.8 9.3 36.4 
27 8 oo» 4 6.2 16.8 14,5 ° 40.0 10.3 50.4 
, ee ae 5.2 12.5 10.8 6.9 29.8 10.0 39.9 
re + . 7.4 7.2 " 20,2 5.5 25.8 
| ee 26 . * * 5.5 * 12.9 * 14.5 
26 and over * * 4.5 * 10.3 * 13.5 
Toral . . 9.5 52.3 $1.0 f6.4 F392 40.7 180.3 
PERSONS 
jand under 2 12.6 17.8 15.4 §.3 St.1 22.9 74,3 
to“ le 4 11.4 28.8 28,2 12.7 $1.0 27.5 108.8 
45 ow $ 9,2 23.3 26.3 13,2 72.1 245.7 O7.8 
8» oo» H, 4.9 13.9 18.3 13.7 50.8 14,3 65.4 
| i rrr * 6.5 13.9 &.3 31.3 6.2 37.5 
26 and over * . $.4 7.9 20.3 5.5 26.0 
Fotal . . 42.3 93.5 110.4 60.2 6.6 192.6 499.9 





* Lesa than 4,000. See fooinote io table on page 234. 
(a) For definitions see page 23!. See alse footnote (a) to firse table on page 232. {7} In February 1969, (c} Encludes 
persons with oo schooling. 
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Employed wage and salary earners 
i. General 


The series contained in this section, except those relating to government employees and 
defence forces, are based on comprehensive data derived from the population census ot 1966. 
Because of the adoption of a new definition of the labour force in the 1966 census these 
estimates are not comparable with those for periods prior to June 1966. 


Particulars of the questions asked in the 1966 census tn order to determine each person’s 
labour force status are given on page 207. Provided he had not been temporarily laid off by 
his employer without pay for the whole of the week prior to the census, a person who 
answered ‘yes’ to either of the first two of those questions was classified as employed. 


The data needed to derive the estimates for pertods subsequent to the benchmark date 
(June 1966) are obtained from three main sources, namely, (a) current pay-roll tax returns: 
(b) current returns from government bodies; and (c) some other current returns of employ- 
ment (e.g. for hospitals}; the bajance, i.e. umrecorded private employment, is estimated, 
Month-to-month changes shown by current returns are linked to the benchmark data to 
derive the monthly estimates. At June 1966 recorded employment obtained from the fore- 
going sources accounted for about 85 per cent of the total number of employees in the 
industries covered, as determined by the census. 


The figures in this section generally relate only to civilian wage and salary earners, not 
the total Jabour force. They therefore exclude employers, self-employed persons and unpaid 
helpers, Also excluded, because of the inadequacy of current data, are employees in agri- 
culture and in private domestic service, and some part-time employees, Defence forces are 
included in the table in paragraph 2 below, 


The June 1966 figures were dertved from particulars recorded for individuals on pop- 
ulation census schedules, while the estimated monthly changes are derived mainly from 
reports supplied by employers, relating to enterprises or establishments. Because the two 
sources differ in some cases in the reporting of industry, the industry dissection of the census 
totals has been adjusted to conform as closely as possible to an establishment reporting 
basis. For this reason, and because crews of overseas ships were excluded from the bench- 
mark figures, the estimates for June 1966 in this chapter differ from those published in the 
series of census bulletins (Nos 1.6, 2.6, etc.) which show particulars of the occupational 
status and industry of the population in each State and Territory, and in other publications 
which contain population census results. The industry classification used throughout the 
series is that of the population census of June 1966. 


. Current data supplied by reporting enterprises or establishments generally refer to persons 
on the pay-roll for the last pay-period in each month. Persons who are on paid leave or who 
work during part of the pay-period and are unemployed or on strike during the rest of the 
period are generally counted as employed. Those not shown on employers’ payrolls because 
they are on leave without pay, on strike or stood down for the entire period are excluded. 


Prior to } September 1971, pay-roll tax returns were lodged by all employers paying 
more than $400 a week in wages (other than certain Commonwealth Government bodies, 
religious and benevolent institutions, public hospitals and other similar organisations 
specifically exempted under the Pay-red! Tax Assessment Act 1941-1969). Since that date, 
when the authority for the collection of pay-roll tax passed from the Commonwealth to the 
States, some State government and local government bodies not engaged in business 
activities have generally been exempted. 


Particulars of employment obtained from other collections, such as the annual manufac- 
turing census and censuses and sample surveys of retail establishments, are used to check 
and where desirable to revise the estimates. Some figures in this section are subject to further 
revision as the results of later censuses and surveys become available. 
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Although the series measure reasonably well the short-term trends in employment in the 
defined field, they may be less reliable for longer-term measurement. There are conceptual 
differences between benchmark and pay-roll data, and changes in such factors as labour 
turnover, multiple jobholding and part-time working al) affect the trend over longer periods. 

The tables in this section show particulars only for June of each year. Total figures for 
each month from June 1966 to June 1971, will be found in Section IH of the Appendix. 


Current estimates are published each month in the Employment and Unemployment 
bulletin (Reference No. 6.4). Estimates for each month from June 1966 to June 1971 have 
been published in two bulletins entitled Zmplcyed Wage and Salary Earners (Reference 
No. 6.23). 

In the tables in this section and in Section Ili of the Appendix any discrepancies between 
totals and sums of components are due to rounding. 


2. Total civilian employees and defence forces 


The following table shows, for Austraha, the estimated numbers of civilian employees 
(excluding employees in agriculture and private domestic service) and the numbers in the 
defence forces at June of each of the years 1966 to 1971. 


TOTAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AND DEFENCE FORCES: AUSTRALIA 
(EXCLUDING EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE) 


; {*000} 
Civilian employees Defence forces(a) Tota! 
June— 

Males | Females | Persons | Males | Females] Persons | Males | Females | Persons 
1966 . |] 2,612.2 7 1,191.3 | 3,803.5 64 2 2.5 66.6 } 2,676.4 / 1,193.8 | 3,870.1 
1967 . | 2,650.6 | 1258 7 | 3,902.4 74.8 2.5 77.3 |] 2.725.4 [ 1,254.2 ] 3,979.6 
1968 . | 2,725.3 | 1,304.5 | 4,029.8 78.1 2.7 $6.8 | 2,803.4] 2,307.2 | 4,110.6 
1969 . | 2,804.9 | 1,366.8 | 4,171.7 80.8 2.7 83.5 | 2,885.7 | 2,369.5 | 4,255.2 
1970 . | 2,887.6 | 1,452.8 | 4,340.4 81.5 2.7 $4.2 | 2,969.) ) 3455.5 | 4,474.6 
1971 - 2,960 9 1516.9 | 4,477.8 80.4 z.7 83.2 | 3,041.4 1,519.6 | 4,561.0 





Su (a) Permanent defence forces in Australia and overseas. Includes gational servicemen enlisted in the Regular Army 
pplenent. 


3. Civilian employees 


(i) Australia—industry Groups. The following table shows, for Australia, the estimated 
numbers of wage and salary earners in civilian employment (excluding employees in 
agriculture and private domestic service) in the principal industry groups at June of each 
of the years 1966 to 1971. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT:. 
INDUSFRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA 


{EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES [IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE) 


























(7000) 
June— 
Industry group 
1966 1967 | 1968 1969 | 1970 197) 
MALES 

Mining and quarrying . . . 56.9 52.4 55,2 59.5 65,2 69.4 
Manufacturing . . . , 9350.3 961.6 980.1 | 1,002.5 | 1,020.6] 1,034.5 

Electricity, gas, water and sanitary 
Services . . ; . : 08 .6 101.0 103.2 104.3 105.2 106.7 
Building and construction . . . 334.0 325.9 336.1 344.4 351.3 361.4 
Transport and storage ; . . 203.2 203.7 208 .2 211.9 218.3 222.8 
Communication . : . : BO. 4 $3.6 86.3 $7.7 90.4 92.2 
Finance and property . . . 93.8 402.6 106.5 W42.5 113.6 123.2 
Retail trade . . ; . . 192.6 196.1 200.2 204.0 209.9 214.7 
Wholesale and other commerce . . 192.6 194.3 197.9 203.4 208 .0 209.7 
Public authority activities (n.¢.4.) ' 110.6 116.3 121.4 126.8 132.1 137.3 
Health, hospitals, etc. : . . 38.6 39.9 41.4 43.0 44.6 47. | 
Education . . . . : 79.7 32.3 33,2 92.3 96.9 103.3 
Aumusement, hotels, personal service, etc. 4.7 $9.8 95.6 101.7 108.4 114.7 
Other industries . : . . 97.8 100.4 105.6 110.6 118.2 123.3 
Total . : : . . | 2672.2 | 2,650.6 | 2,725.3 | 2,804.9 | 2,887.6 | 2,960.9 

FEMALES 

Mining and quarrying 2.2 2.6 2.8 3.3 4,2 4.8 
Manufacturing . ; . . . 312.8 321.5 329.9 342, 1 355.9 357.4 

Electricity, gas, water and sanitary 
Services . . . : . 7.2 7.2 7.5 7,9 $.2 $.5 
Building and construction . 11.9 12.1 13.4 14.6 16.9 17.6 
Transport and storage 22.5 23.2 24.0 25.2 27.1 28.4 
Communication 23.4 24.6 24.9 25.4 26.5 27.4 
Finance and property . . 71.5 75,2 78.6 $3.1 2 94.0 
Retail trade : ; . . ; 195.9 208.6 214.5 219.7 229.4 235.5 
Wholesale and other commerce Te.t Ta. 76,6 79.8 $3.9 6,7 
Public authority activities (n.¢.1.) 46.5 49.9 $2.0 55.4 60.2 63.2 
Health, hospitals, etc. . : . 142.3 149.1 156.7 165.6 177.5 191.0 
Education . : : . / 105.1 111.4 119.9 128.7 137.8 1495.1 
Amusement, hotels, persona] service, etc, 114.7 125.8 133.7 140.3 153.3 165.6 
Other industries . . ; . 62.5 66.9 70.0 75.9 33.0 $9.0 


Total . ' . ~ | FPS | fee | FOd. Ss | L668 | Ph2.8 | bFl6.9 . 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: 
INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA—contitued 
(EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE) 
C000} 





June— 





Industry group 
1966 | 1967, | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 | 1971 





PERSONS 

Mining and quarrying $3.2 54.9 53.0 62.8 69.4 74.2 
Manufacturing. . .  . 1,263.1 | 1,283.1 | 1,310.0 | 1,344.6 |] 1,376.5 | 1,392.0 

Electricity, gas, water and sanitary 
Services ; ; 105.3 FO8 .2 119.7 112.1 113.4 145.1 
Building and construction . 343.9 338.0 349.5 358 .9 367.3 379.0 
Transport and storage 225.7 226.8 232.2 237.1 245.4 251.2 
Communication 193.3 108.1 Wih.2 113.6 117.90 119.6 
Finance and property 170.3 177.7 185.1 195.6 2028.8 217.3 
Retail trade ; 388.5 404.4 414.7 423.7 438.9 430.2 
Wholesale and other commerce . 265.2 268 .6 274.6 283.2 291.9 296.5 
Public authority activities (n.¢.i.) 157.2 166.2 173.4 182.1 192.3 201.0 
Health, hospitals, etc. 180.9 r89.0 198.1 208 .6 222.1 238.1 
Education 184.7 194.2 203 1 221.5 234.7 251.7 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc. 198.9 215.7 228 .6 241.9 261.7 279.7 
Other imdustries . ; 160.3 167.0 175.6 186.5 201.2 212.3 
Total 3,803.5 ) 3,902.3 | 4,029.8 | 4171.7 | 4,340.4] 4,477.8 


(ii) States and Territories—Tatais, Estimates of the numbers of wage and salary earners 
(excluding defence forces and employees in agriculture and private domestic service), are 
shown in the following table for each State and Territory at June of each of the years 1966 
to 1971. 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
(EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE) 


























C70) 
| A.C.T. | Aus- 
June— Nsw Vic. | Qld | S.A. | W.A. : Tas. | NT. @ oe 
MALES 
1966 989.5] 739.7 | 342.2) 242.81 181.04 81.61 12.8) 26.6 |2,612.2 
1967 1,002.7 | 747.7] 345.1] 245.7] 94.2] 83.2] 13.8 | 28.0 [2,650.6 
1968 1,025.4 | 763.5 | 354.61 254.0] 197.0] 84.7] 15.6] 30.5 [2,725.3 
1969 1,052.2 | 782.2 | 366.6 | 261.6] 206.4| 986.5| 17.2] 32.2 |2,804.9 
1970 1,083,1| 807.0 | 377.5] 266.6 | 216.5] $8.5] 19.3 | 35.1 | 2,887.6 
197! 1,108.3 | 812.7 | 390.8 | 271.7] 229.1 | 99.1] 21.2] 38.1 [2,960.9 
FEMALES 
1966 456.11 361.2] 139.8 | 106.1 | 76.3 | 33.8 4.9] 13.2 | 1,191.3 
1967 480.4 ( 376.5! 147.3 | 100.84 82.3 | 35.5 5.5 | 14.4 (1,251.7 
1968 497.2 | 388.2] 154.0] 116.2] 89.3) 37.1 6.4] 16.1 [1,304.5 
1969 518.4! 405.8 + 160.7] 121.4] 97.3) 38.1 7.2] 18.1 | 1,366.8 
1970 560.0] 426.1] 171.4 | 129.9] 107.5 | 39.3 g.1| 20.6 11,452.8 
1971 872.0) 449.0! 182.3 | 136.3 | 114.81 40.5 8.71 22.41 1,516.9 





fa) Includes persons employed im the Australian Capital Territory who reside in adjoining areas. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT—continned 
{EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE) 


(000) 














7 | AC. T, Alls- 
June-- | | nsw. | Vic. Qld | S.A. | W.A, | Tas. N.T. (a) tralia 
PERSONS 

1966 1,445.6 1,096.9 432.0 348.9 2457.3 118.4 7.7 39.8 | 3,803.5 
1967 1,483.1 (5,)24.2 492.4 455.5 266.5 118.7 19.3 427.4 | 3,902.3 
1968 1,422.6 | 1,151.7? 408.6 376.2 286.3 121.8 22 .t} 46.6 | 4,029.8 
1969 1,570.6 | 1,183.0 527.3 383.0 303.7 124.6 24.4 $0.3 | 4,171.7 
1970 },633.1 | 1,227.1 549.7 396.5 324.0 127.8 zt .4 545.7 | 4,340.4 
1971 1,680.3 | 1,252.7 S73.1 465.0 343.9 129.6 29.9 60.5 | 4,477.8 





(a) Includes persons ermmploved in the Australian Capital Teritory who reside in adjoining areas. 


(tii) Australia, 1947 to 1971. Particulars for June of each year from 1947 to 1971 and 
averages for the years 1947-48 to 1970-71 are shown in the following table. As explained on 
page 238, the adoption of a new definition of the labour force at the June 1966 population 
census resulted in a break in comparability in this series, through the inclusion of a number 
of persons (mostly females) who had previously been classified as not in the labour force. 
For purposes of comparison, figures for June 1966 have been shown on both the old and 
the new bases. 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: AUSTRALLA 
(EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE) 





(7000) 
Average for 
June— Males Females Persons Year ended Miaies Females Persons 
June— 

1947 ‘ 1,627 616 2,243 ; 

1948 17413 638 2,451 1948 1,673 630 2,303 
1949 1,782 659 2,441 1949 1,748 652 2,400 
1956 1,868 686 2,554 1950 1,8ts 671 2,486 
195] 1,936 WT 2,653 1951 1,903 705 2,608 
1942 1,947 673 2,620 1952 1,952 705 2,657 
1953 ‘ },932 666 2,598 1953 1,918 663 2,581 
1954 : 2,004 701 2,705 1954 1,965 690 2,655 
1955 rat Yi 736 2,803 1955 2,034 fas 2,757 
1956 2,108 764 2,872 1956 2,091 iS? 2,848 
1957 4 24,128 TiS 2,907 1957 2,007 Tia 2,891 
1958 2,148 794 2,942 1958 2,134 T91 2,925 
1959 2,186 B19 3,005 1939 2,169 809 2,978 
1960 . 2,257 ETO 3,127 1960 2223 £48 3,071 
1961 2,264 &69 mk) 1961 2 2oe 884 3,166 
1962 2,308 O06 3,214 1962 2,277 B&8 3,164 
1963 2,376 949 3,315 1963 2,341 927 3,268 
1964 2,469 997 4,461 1964 2,427 964 3,396 
1964 2,553 1,051 3,604 1965 2,514 1 O26 3,540 
1966 2,607 1,096 3,703 1966 2,581 1,078 3,659 
1966 2,612 1,191 3,804 

1967 2,651 1,252 3,902 1967 2,033 1,227 3,860 
1968 : 2,725 3,304 4,030 1968 2,69 | 1,280 3,971 
1969 2,805 1,367 4,172 1969 2,767 1,337 4,104 
19706 2,887 1,453 4,340 1970 2,852 1,417 4,269 
197) 2,961] L5t? 4,478 197] 2,934 1,493 4427 





(iv) Private and Government. The following table shows, for Australia, the estimated 
numbers of private and government civilian employees (excluding employees in agriculture 
and private domestic service} at June of each of the years 1966 to 1971. Further particulars 
of government employees are given in para. 4 following. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: AUSTRALIA 
(EXCLUDING DEFENCE FORCES AND EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURE AND PRIVATE DOMESTIC SERVICE} 





{"000) 
Private Government(a} Total 
June— 

Majes | Females| Persons | Males | Females| Persons | Males | Females! Persons 
1966 . . 11,865.4 | 975.0 [2,840.3 746.8 216.3 963.2 [2,612.2 | 1,191.3 | 3,803.5 
1967 . . | T891.9 | 1,023.3 [2,915.3 758.7 228.4 | 987.0 [2,650.6 (1,251.7 13,902.35 
1968 . . 11,945.1 | 1,064.6 73,009.8 780.2 239.9 | 1,020.0 12,725.37 | 1,304.5 | 4,029.8 
1969 : . [2,014.9 11,116.7 73,125.6 790. 256.1 [1,046.1 | 2,804.9 11,366.58 [4,178.7 
i970 . . | 2,084.3 | 1,077.4 | 3,261.7 803.5 275.4 | 1,078.7 | 2,887.6 | 1,452.8 | 4,340.4 
E971 . . | 2,142.9 71,225.38 13,368 .7 $18 Oj 291.1 (1,109.1 |2,960.9 | 1,516.9 [4,477.8 


fa} See Footnotes (4) and (4) below. 


4. Government employees 


(i) States and Territories, The mumbers of civilian employees of Commonwealth, State and 
local government authorities in each State and Territory at June 1971 are shown in the 
following table. These include employees, within Australia, of government authorities on 
services such as railways, road transport, banks, post office, air transport, education 
(including universities), broadcasting, television, police, public works, factories departmental 
hospitals and institutions, migrant hostels, etc., as well as administrative employees. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: JUNE 1971(a) 


















(*000)} 
Commonwealth | state Gavernmentt(s)| Local Government Total(s) 
S Government() 
late 
or oe 
Territory 
Fe- Per- Fe- Per- Fe- Per- 
Maies males | sons Males males | sons males | sons 
NLS. W, . . 82.4) 23.5) t1t.0) 165.5) 69.0 44. 6.4; 50.9 
Vic. . . 69.0) 22.3) Of.3) 122.8] 44.3 16. 3.5% 20.1 
Old . . 25.4 8.3] 33.7) 72.0) 23.9 18. 1.7) 19,8 
S.A. . . 22.7 6.1) 28.8) $50.3] 24.38 4. 0.8 | 
WA. : 14.7 5.1 19.7 47.7) 18.7 5. 1.0 6.7 
Tas. : - 4.2 1 7 6.5 18.4 7.0 2. 0.3 2.8 
N.T. . . 7.1 3.0) We. 0. _ 01 
ALT. . . 23.0) 13.8) 36.8 a . _ 
Ausiralia . | 249.5] 88.9) 338.3) 276.7) 188.7) 665.4) 91.9) 13.4) 105.4] 818.6) 791.1) 1,109.1 


{a} Exctudes State and local government employees engaged in agriculture or in private homes as employees of govern- 
ment emergency housekeeper services (4.3 shousand persons in June 1971}. Alse excludes defence forces {see table on page 
239), {6} Facludes semi-government authorities. See explanation above, 


(ii) Australia. The following table shows at June in each of the years 1966 to 1971 the 
numbers of civilian employees of Commonwealth, State and local government authorities. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: AUSTRALIA(a) 





COON) 
Commornwealth 
Government(5) Stale Government(#) | Local Government Total(é) 
June— — —————————————————————————— ——  ——————— ——— 
Fe- | Per- Fe- Per F Per- Fe- Per- 
Males males | sons Males males | sons Males Males | soos Males males] sons 
1966 214.2] 67,3) 281.5] 443.6) 138.5] 582.2) 89.0; 16.5] 99.5] 746.8) 216.3] 963.2 
1967 273.6] 71.6% 295.2] 446.9) 145.7] 592.5) 88.7) 11.1] 99.3] 758.7) 228.4] 987.0 
1968 230.7) 74.7} 305.4] 457.5] 253.4) 610.9) 92.1) 11.7] 103.8) 780.2] 239.9) 1,020.0 
1969 236.2) 79.4) 315.7] 463.2) 164.2] 627.5) 90.6) 12.4) 103.0) 790.0) 256. J) 1,046. ! 
1970 243.9) 85.5] 329.4) 467.3) 177.1) 644.4) 92 1] 12.8) 104.8) 803.3] 275.4) 1,078.7 
1971 249.5) 88.9] 338.3] 476.7) 188.7] 665.4) 91.9] 13.4] 105.4] 818.0) 291. 1) 1,106.1 
See footnotes to previous table. 
Commonwealth Employment Service 

1. General 


Statutory warrant for the Commonwealth Employment Service (C.E.8.) is to be found 
in the Re-establishinent and Employment Act 1945-1966 (sections 47 and 48). In brief, the 
main functions of the C.E.S, are to assist people seeking employment to obtain positions 
best suited to their training, experience, and qualifications; and to assist employers 
seeking Jabour to obtain employees best suited to their needs. The organisation and functions 
of the €.E.5. conform to the provisions of the Employment Service Convention, 1948, of 
the International Labour Organisation, which was ratified by Australia in December 1949. 
In addition, C.E.S. practices accord substantially with the provisions of the 1.L.0. Employ- 
ment Service Recommendation, 1948. 


The C.E.S. functions on a decentralised basts within the Employment and Training 
Division of the Department of Labour and National Service. The Central Office is in Mel- 
bourne and there is a Regional Office in the capital city of each State. There are 160 District 
Employment Offices and Branch Offices in suburban and the larger provincial centres and 
329 agents in the smaller country centres. The District Employment Offices and Branch 
Offices are distributed as follows: New South Wales, 56; Victoria, 39; Queensland, 26; 
South Australia, 15; Western Ausiralia, 16; Tasmania, 5; Northern Territory, 2; Australian 
Capital Ferritory, 1. 


Specialised facilities are provided for young people, persons with physical and mental 
handicaps, ex-members of the defence forces, national service dischargees, migrants, rural 
workers, and persons with professional and technical qualifications. The C.E.S. provides 
vocational guidance free of charge in all States and has a staff of qualified psychologists for 
thts function. Guidance is available to any person, but is provided particularly for young 
people, ex-servicemen and the handicapped. In New South Wales the C.E.S. provides 
vocational guidance to adults, including ex-servicemen and the handicapped, while the 
State Department of Labour and Industry provides a vocational guidance service within 
the school system and for young persons leaving school. 


All applicants for unemployment benefits under the Social Services Act 1947-1971 must 
register at a District Office or agency of the C.E.S., which is responsible for certifying whether 
or not suitable employment can be offered to them. The C.E.S. is responsible for placing in 
employment migrant workers sponsored by the Commonwealth under the Commonwealth 
Nomination and sinvlar schemes. This includes arranging for them to move to their initial 
employment and for their admission, if necessary, to Commonwealth migrant hostels. 
Assistance in obtaining employment ts provided to other migrants as required. 
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From the inception of the various free and assisted schemes, including the Displaced 
Persons Scheme, to the end of June, 1971, about 281,000 migrant workers had been placed 
in initia] employment by the C.E.S. Since 1951 it has been responsible for recruiting Aus- 
tralian experts for overseas service under the Colombo Plan and the United Nations Ex- 
panded Programme of Technical Assistance (now replaced by the U.N. Development 
Programme). The principal spheres in which experts have been supplied are agriculture, 
education, engineering, geology, health, and economic and scientific research and develop- 
ment. 


In association with placement activities, regular surveys of the labour market are carried 
out and detailed information is supplied to interested Commonwealth and State Government 
departments and instrumentalities and to the public. Employers, employees and other 
interested persons are advised on labour availability and employment opportunities in various 
occupations and areas and on other matters concerning employment. 


The Service completed its twenty-fifth year of operation in May, 197]. During 1970 
there were 1,124,903 applicants who registered for employment, of whom 870,148 were 
referred to employers and 493,969 placed in employment. New vacancies notified numbered 
734,646. 


2. Persons registered for employment 


The following table shows the number of persons who claimed, when registering for 
employment with the Commonwealth Employment Service, that they were not employed 
and who were recorded as unplaced. The figures include those persons who were referred to 
employers and those who may have obtained employment without notifying the C.E.S, 
They include persons in receipt of unemployment benefit (see page 248). 


PERSONS REGISTERED FOR EMPLOYMENT WITH THE COMMONWEALTH 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


(Source: Department of Labour and National Service) 





Month({a) NLS. Wd) Vic. Oid S.A} WA. ; Aust, 
1962—June . . 34,869 26,160 16,284 6,886 $,320 3,609 93,128 
1963—June . . 34,258 19,135 12,055 6,479 6,053 3,427 $1,407) 
1964—June . . 18,400 10,137 7,558 4,339 5,141 2,968 48,543 
1965—June . ve 15,670 8,771 * $,360 3,533 3,576 2,235 42,144 
1966—June_ . 22,837 14,026 9,735 7,357 3,370 1,695 59,020 
1967—June . . 24,957 16,152 13,025 8,484 3,757 2,116 68,491 
1968—June . . 20,808 19,595 10,252 8,359 4,151 2,088 65,253 
1969—June . . 18,277 13,254 10,908 6,300 4,007 2,120 54,866 
1970—June_ . . 16,527 13,008 2,585 6,360 5,147 1,588 $1,515 
197i—June . . | ‘21,609 17,878 9,412 7,975 6,683 2,682 66,239 
1970—July tt : 16,490 |, 13,240 7,243 6,509 5,054 1,896 50,422 

August . | 16,192 12,468 6,595, 5,825 4,373 1,804 47,257 
September . 17,228 12,382 6,690 5,638 3,817 1,970 47,725 
October . 15,892 11,363 7,054 5,071 3,554 1,334 44,788 
November. 26,206 12,245 16,784 5,091 3,781 1,714 59,821 
December . 27,921 * 23,686 14,397 "8,866 5,703 3,167 $3,740 
‘197 }—January . 30,061 23,823 15,658 9,743 6,961 2,891 89,)37 
February =. 23,157 19,636 15,936 $375 6,704 — 2,469 76,277 
March : 20,311 15,514 13,313 7,740 5,929 1,962 64,769 
April . . 19,755 15,925 12,321 7,745 5,769 2,178 63,693 
May . . 21,290 16,674 10,291 $,154 5,999 2,394 64,802 


June... 21,609 17,878 -|) 9,412 F973 6,685 2,682 66,239 


+” 


ta) Generally at Friday nearest end of month. (h) Includes the Australian Capital Territory. ic) [Includes 
the Northern Territory. 
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3. Job vacancies 


The following table shows vacancies which employers claimed were available immediately 
or would be available by the end of the following calendar month. 


VACANCIES REGISTERED WITH THE COMMONWEALTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


(Source: Department of Labour and National Service) 


Monith(a@) | NLS. Wb) Vic. Qld §.A(c} W.A., 

.1962—June . 7,371 5,951 3,794 1,517 928 
1963—June : 6,419 3,461 2,772 2,007 $47 
1964—June.. . 12,090 14,141 4,540 3,425 1,143 
1965—June . 15,602 17,901 3,769 4,356 2,422 
1966—June . . 10,734 13,751 3,239 1,507 2,964 
1967—June . . 10,384 11,459 2,345 1,342 2,411 
1968—June . . 11,416 9,411 2,605 1,591 2,630 
1969——June . . 14,053 Lv7T? 2,057 2,561 3,786 
i970—June . : 17,674 12,326 3,240 2,495 3,206 
i97i—June .. . 13,623 9,228 4,305 2,596 2,340 
1970—-July =. . 18,014 12,168 4,455 2,492 3,071 
August : 18,884 12,780 3,569 2,703 3,348 
September . 21,224 14,058 3,758 3,133 3,933 
October . 24,547 14,803 4,152 3,076 4,137 
November. 26,799 18,560 3,681 3,307 4.457 
December . 25,009 21,056 3,633 4,491 3,920 

197] —January . 26,773 24,011 4.035 4,217 4,208 
February . 21,762 16,752 2,954 3,133 3,975 

March . 18,027 12,144 3,057 2,887 3,304 
April. . 15,812 10,940 3,102 2,543 3,293 

May . . 14,948 10,066 3,115 2,838 2,617 
June. . 13,623 9,228 3,305 2,596 2,340 








{a} Generally at Friday nearest end of month. (6) Includes the Australian Capital Territory. fe) Includes the 
Northern Tettitory. 


Commonwealth unemployment, sickness and special benefits 
1. General 


Unemployment and sickness benefits are paid to men over 16 and under 63 years of age, 
and women over 16 and under 60 years of age, who are unemployed or who are temporarily 
incapacitated for work and thereby suffer loss of income. They must have been living in 
Australia during the preceding twelve months or be likely to remain permanently in Australia. 
A person receiving an age, invalid or widow’s pension, or a service pension (as distinct from 
a war pension) under the Repatriation Act 1920-1970, or a tuberculosis allowance, is ineligible 
to receive a benefit. 


To qualify for an unemployment benefit, a person must establish that he is unemployed 
and that his unernployment is not due to his being a direct participant in a strike, that he is 
capable and willing to undertake suitable work, and that he has taken reasonable steps to 
obtain such work, Registration with the local Commonwealth District Employment Office 
is necessary. 


To qualify for a sickness benefit, a person must establish that he is temporarily in- 
capacitated for work because of sickness or accident and that he has thereby suffered a loss 
of salary, wages or other income. 
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A married woman is not eligible to receive a sickness benefit if it is reasonably possible 
for her husband to maintain her. Where her husband is able to maintain her only partially, 
a benefit may be paid at such rate as is considered reasonable in the circumstances, In 
exceptional cases a married Woman may qualify for an unemployment benefit in her own right. 


A special benefit may be granted to a person not qualified for unemployment or sickness 
benefit who is not receiving an age, invalid, widow’s or service pension, a wife's allowance 
or a tuberculosis allowance, if because of age, physical or mental disability or domestic 
circumstances, or for any other reason, he is unable to earn a sufficient livelihood for himself 
and his dependants. Recipients of special benefits include, among others, ex-nuptial confine- 
ment cases, deserted wives, persons ineligible for age, invalid or widows’ pensions because of 
lack of residence qualifications, and persons caring for invalid parents. 


Special benefits are also paid to migrants who are in Commonwealth centres or hostels 
and are awaiting their first placement in employment in Australia. During this time they 
receive a short instruction in English and in Australian conditions to facilitate their 
assimilation into the community and employment. 


Information as to the numbers of persons receiving sickness and special benefits and the 
amounts paid in benefit may be obtained from the Official Year Book and the Quarteriy 
Summary of Australian Statistics, 


2. Rates of benefit 


The maximum weekly rates of benefit payable and permissible income in respect of 
benefit periods which commenced on or after 28 September 1970 are as follows: 


Maximum Permissible 
Age and marital status of claimani weekly weekly 
rate Income 
$ $ 
Unmarried person under 18 years of age. ; ; . ; ; 4.40 3.0) 
Unmarried person 18 to 20 years of age . . . . . : 6.00 3.00 


Allothers . . CS 10.00 6.00 


An additional benefit of £7 a week may be oad E for a dependent spouse and $2.50 a week 
for the first dependent child and $3.50 for each other dependent child under 16 years of age 
if resident in Australia. Additional benefit, at the same rate as that for a dependent spouse, 
may be paid where a woman is keeping house for a claimant who has one ot more children 
under 16 years of age in his care. It may be granted only if no such benefit is payable for his 
wife and the housekeeper is substantially dependent on him but not employed by him. 


After six consecutive weekly payments, sickness benefit may be increased to the appro- 
priate long-term rate shown in the table below if the person receiving benefit is not in 
hospital, or is in hospital but has one or more dependants, The 1970 Budget provided for 
benefits of $15.50 per week for adults and married minors and $10.00 per week for minors. 
These have since been varied and the rates shown below are those current as from the first 
payment falling due.in April 1971, 





Maximum Permissible 
Age and marital status of claimant weekly weekly 
rate income 
$ § 
Adult {21 and over} or married minor or unmarried minor with no Parent 
in Australia : . 16.00 6.00 
Unmarried person, aged 16-20. years. . : : . : : 10. 50 3.00 





. Additional benefit for dependants continues at the same rate as ordinary sickness benefit 
and a supplementary allowance of up to $2.00 a week may be paid to beneficiaries if they 
pay rent or pay for board and lodging or for lodging. 
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The weekly rate of benefit is reduced by the amount by which a beneficiary’s other income 
exceeds the amount shown in the relevant line of the final column in the table above. For 
unemployment benefit purposes the income of the spouse is also taken into account, unless 
the claimant and his spouse are permanently separated. For sickness benefit purposes, the 
income from an approved friendly society or other similar approved body in respect of the 
incapacity for which sickness benefit is payable is disregarded. ‘Income’ does not include 
child endowment, or other payments for children, Commonwealth hospital and pharma- 
ceutical benefits, or an amount paid in reumbursement of medical, dental or similar expenses. 
There is no means test on property. 


The amount of compensation, damages or similar payment, or war pension, if paid in 
respect of the same incapacity as that for which sickness benefit is claimed, is deducted from 
the sickness benefit. If not paid in respect of the same incapacity, compensation is regarded 
as income and war pension Is ignored. 


There is a waiting period of seven days for which unemployment or sickness benefit is 
not payable, but this watting period is not required more than once in any period of thirteen 
weeks. 


3. Unemployment benefit 


{i} Number on Benefit. The following table shows the number of persons on benefit in 
June of each of the years 1962 to 1971 and in each month from July 1970 to June 1971. 
Current figures are published in the monthly bulletin Employment and Unemployment. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT 
(Source: Department of Social Services) 





Australia 

Month(a) nsw vic. | Sl | sa. | wia.! Tas. | NT. LACT. 
(6) Mal Fe- Per- 
ales! males | sons 
1962—June . | 16,967] 14,338] 7,432[ 3,057] 2,667] 1,778 17 68! 32,401] 13,923] 46,324 
1963—Junec . | 16,834) 8,548) 5,353) 2441) 3,179) 1,777 3 53) 24,200) 13,988] 38,188 
1964—June.. ; 6,851| 3,380] 2,803) 1,267] 2,367| 1,399 6 56) 9,478) 8,651518,129 
1965—June ; 4,667] 1,960; 3,239) 703] 1,137) 926 6 18) 6,753) 5,903] 12,656 
1966——June . 7,839) 3,450) 4,209] 2,352) 743; 433 5 27| £2,154] 6,904] 19,058 
1967-—June . 8,170) 4,159] 5,916] 3,808) 785) 4526 1 29] 15,833| 7,561] 23,394 
1968—June . 6,437| 6,141| 3,815] 3,461 746, 635 20 20) 13,350] 7,925) 21,275 
1969—June ' 4,814) 3,608] 4,447| 1,956) 469| 600 3 13) 10,344] §,566] 15,910- 
1970—June . . 3,804, 3,093] 3,093! 1,795 803 437 5 13] 8,759] 4,264] 13,043 
1971—Iune_ . 5,676] 5,786] 3,535] 2,460] 1,604) 782 2 26113,787/ 5,584[ 19,371 
1970—July . ; 4,000) 3,786] 2,395, 1,896] 885! 544 "] 6| $,647| 4,374) 13,021 
August . : 3,735] 2,845! 2,369] t,724| 752! $6t 4 7| 8,078] 3,849] 11,937 
September. 3,553/ 2,001] 2,194] 1,535] 578) 540 2 9] 7,847| 3,465) 11,312 
October. ' 3,314] 2,376| 2,212] 1.370) $26) 473 1 10) 6,745] 3,537] 10,282 
November. 3,929) 2.455] 2,705] 1,268) 523) 410 1 25| 7,209] 4,107] 11,316 
December. 5,177| 3,394] 4,276} 2,356] 971 517 6 37) 11,772| 4,962] 16,734 
1971—January ; $.277| 3,631! $,220/ 2,611] 1,031 $18 14 351 12,932) 5,405) 18,337 
February . $318) 3,034) 5,802) 2,17] 894) 502 24 34/ 11,420) 5,359) 16,779 
March . . 4,277| 3,258) 5,462) 2,129] 921 347 14 37] 10,872) 5,573] 16,445 
April . .{ 4,567| 3,881| 4,788} 2,242] 955| 405 §| 52 11,394] 5,501| 16,895: 
May. . §,269| 4,623) 3,923; 2,749) 1,081 $74 5 40) 12,920) 5,344] 18,264 
June, . 5,676] 5,286; 3,535) 2,460] 1,604] 782 2 26] 13,787) 5,584) 19,371 





(2) Number on benefit at last Saturday of month. (6) Excludes Torres Strait Islanders. 


(ii) Amounts paid. The amounts paid in unemployment benefit for each of the years 
1941-62 to 1970-71 are shown in the following table. Current figures are published in the 
Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT PAYMENTS 








($°000) 

Period NS.W.| Vic. | Qld | S.A. | WA. | Tas. | NLT. | ACT.) Aust 
1961-62. =. | 8,804] 7,207] $,272{ 1,786] 1,452 696 13 44.| 25,274 
1962-63. =. | 8,176 | 5,195] 4496] 1,185] 1,438 783 7 22 | 21,301 
1963-64 . . | 5,084] 2,750} 2,694 751] 1,403 750 4 22; 13,458 
1964-65 . .{ 2,227] 1,160| 1,587 390; 842 $33 3 1$| 6,807 
1965-66 . .| 2,773 | 1,216 | 2,458 709 368 275 3 in| 7,813 
1966-67 . =. | 3,948} «1,882 | 3,068! 1,653 374} 228 i4 19 | 11,186 
1967-68 . .| 3,665] 2,425] 2,913! 1,637 304] 264 19 19 | 11,242 
1968-69 . .| 2,627] 2,246] 2,474 / 1,286 309 297 19 91 9,268 
1969-70. =. | 2,451] 1,795} 2,814] 1,008 407 360 21 11} 8,868 
1970-7 . =. | 2,945] 2,345] 2,883] 1,378 828 366 29 20 | 10,795 

Industria! disputes 


1. General | 


The collection of information relating to industrial disputes involving a stoppage of work 
in Australia was initiated by this Bureau at the beginning of the year 1913. Particulars for 
the first complete year were published in Labour Report No. 5 and for following years in 
subsequent issues. Current figures are published in a monthly bulletin (Reference No. 6,27) 
and a quarterly bulletin (Reference No. 6.6). A summary of the yearly figures since 1913 for 
Australia, States and industry groups will be found in the Appendix, Section XIV. In the 
tables in the following pages details of industrial disputes for the year 1970 and earlier years 
are given. 

The statistics of industrial disputes, refer only to disputes involving a stoppage.of work 
of ten man-days or more. 

For these statistics an industrial dispute is defined as a withdrawal from work by a group 
of employees or a refusal by an employer or a number of employers to permit some or all of 
their employees to work; each withdrawal or refusal being made in order to enforce a demand, 
to resist a demand, or to express a grievance. Stoppages of work not directly connected 
with terms and conditions of employment (e.g. political matters, fining and gaoling of 
persons) are included in the statistics. 

The statistics relate only to disputes involving stoppages of work of ten man-days or more 
in the establishments where the stoppages occurred. Effects on other establishments because of 
lack of materials, disruption of transport services, power cuts, etc. are not measured by 
these statistics. . 

Workers directly and indirectly involved refer to civilian wage and salary earners only. 
Excluded are persons who are self-employed (e.g. building sub-contractors, owner-drivers of 
trucks) and employers. 

Workers directly involved ate those employees who actually participated in the dispute 
in order to enforce or resist a demand or to express a grievance. 


Workers indirectly involved are employees thrown out of work at the establishments 
where the stoppages occurred but who are not themselves parties to the dispute. 


Total workers involved for any period of time are obtained by adding together the number 
of workers involved in each dispute in the period. For any period of time the figures may 
include details of the same workers involved in more than one dispute. The longer the period 
of reference the more chance there is of some double counting in the number of workers 
involved. Where there are varying numbers of employees involved during the progress ofa 
dispute the figures of workers involved. included in the Statistics relate to the maximum 


number of individual workers involved. 
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Working days lost refer to man-days lost by workers directly and indirectly involved in 
the dispute and figures are generally as reported by parties to the dispute. For some disputes 
working days lost are estimated on the basis of the number of workers involved and the 
duration of the dispute. 


Estimated loss in wages represents the amount of wages and salaries lost by workers 
directly and indirectly involved in the dispute and the amount is generally reported by 
parties to the dispute. For some disputes the loss is estimated on the basis of working days 
(ar hours) lost and the estimated average daily (or hourly) wage or salary of the employees 
involved. 


The figures of working days and wages lost relate to the losses due to industrial disputes 
{as defined). They need not necessarily relate to the aggregate working time or wages lost 
for the economy as a whole for the following reasons. It is known that, at times of labour 
shortages, some workers involved in industria! disputes obtain work at other establishments, 
It is also possible that some or all of the total man-days and wages lost in any particular 
dispute may be made up through working longer hours or increasing the work force at 
other establishments, or at the establishments involved in the dispute after work has resumed. 
it should also be remembered that the statistics refer only to stoppages of work of ten man- 
days or more at the establishments where the stoppages occurred {see above). 


The statistics of industrial disputes are compiled from data obtained from the following 
sources—(a) direct collections from employers and trade unions concerning individual 
disputes; (6) reports from government departments and authorities; (c) reports of State and 
Commonwealth industrial arbitration authorities; and (¢) information contained in trade 
journals, employer and trade union publications, and newspaper reports. Particulars of 
some stoppages (¢.g. those involving a large number of establishments) may be estimated and 
ihe statistics therefore should be regarded as giving a broad measure of the extent of industrial 
disputes (as defined}. 


Stoppages of work at different points of time and at different establishments due to the 
same cause may be regarded as the one industrial dispute, However an industrial dispute 
occurring in more than one State is counted as a separate dispute in each State. A dispute 
involving workers ib more than one industry group in a State or Territory is counted once 
only in the number of disputes—in the industry group that has the largest number of workers 
involved; but workers involved, working days lost and estimated loss in wages are allocated 
to their respective industry groups. Disputes not settled at the end of a year are included as 
new disputes in the figures for the following year. 


For workers involved, number of working days lost, and estimated loss in wages in the 
following tables any discrepancies between totals and the sums of components, etc. are due 
to rounding. 


In addition to details of disputes in industry groups for each State and Australia, statistics 
of causes, duration, methods of settlement and analyses by numbers of workers involved and 
by number of working days lost are included in tables in this section. Statistics for the coal 
mining, engineering, etc., and stevedoring industry groups have been shown separately in a 
number of the tables. 


2. industry Groups 


(i) States and Territories. In the following table particulars of industrial disputes 
(involving a stoppage of work of ten man-days or more) which occurred during 1970 are 
shown for each State and Territory according to industry group. 


A. table showing statistics of industrial disputes in the main industry groups from 1913 is 
included in the Appendix, Section XTV. 


A graph showing, for the years 1958 to 1970, the working days lost as a result of industrial 
disputes in the main industry groups is shown on page 255.- 
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Industry group Number 
New South Wales 

Agriculture, grazing, etc, . . . ] 
Coal mining . . 156 
Other mining and quarrying . . 31 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. S74 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . . > 
Food, drink and tobacco . 127 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc. _ 
Paper, printing, etc. . 24 
Other manufacturing 139 
Building and construction 89 
Railway and tramway services . 13 
Road and air transport 29 
Shipping 24 
Sievedoring .. 173 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
etc. : . : 33 
Other industries(a) 62 
Teal, . . . . I 484 
Micteria 

Other mining and quarrying { 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 96 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . 2 
Food, drink and tobacco . 75 

Sawmilling, furniture, etc. _ 
Paper, printing, etc. . 3 
Other manufacturing a1 
Building and construction 64 
Railway and tramway services. 5 
Road and air transport 9 
Shipping 3 
Stevedoring 130 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
etc. . ; . ; . 5 
Orher industries(a) 24 
Total 447 
Queensland 

Coal mining 35 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 63 
Food, drink and tobacco . 88 


Paper, printing, etc. - . . 2 


Other manufacturing 20 
Building and construction 67 
Ruilway and tramway services. 16 
Road and air transport ; 12 
Shipping . . . ; . 3 
Stevedoring 47 
Amusement, hotels, " personal service, 
. ' : . 2 
omer industriest2) ; 23 
Total 378 
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Indirectly| Total 
0.3 
1 49.6 
4.7 3.7 
17.3 242.2 
0.4 4.7 
3.4 61.5 
_ 0.4 
* 29.1 
2.3 46.3 
$.2 120.6 
+e 36.3 
0.3 34.9 
0.3 2.3 
a 61.9 
0.1} 6.9 
* 48.9 
36.9 7406 
_ 0.1 
0.2 67.0 
_ 0.2 
5.5 33.5 
. 1.5 
0.9 
_ 9.9 
0.6 46.7 
2.38 21.2 
-_ 2.8 
1.0 
92.35 
0.5 
36.0 
vi 333.0 
.. 13.9 
0.2 18.6 
4.9 33.2 
+e 4.2 
e 9.4 
+ 40.5 
_ 8.5 
* 1.7 
. 0.2 
13.9 
0.4 

i4.? 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1970—conrinued 





Industry group 


South Australia 


Other mining and quarrying 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . 
Food, drink and tobacco . 
Sawmilling, furniture, etc. 
Paper, printing, ete. . 

Other manufacturing 

Building and construction 
Raibvay and tramway services 
Road and air transport 
Shipping 

Stevedoring 


Amusement, hotels, personal service, 


etc, . 
Other industries{a) 


Toral 


Western Australia 


Coal mining. . . 
Other mining and quarrying 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 
Food, drink and tobacco . 
Paper, printing, etc. . 

Other manufacturing 

Building and construction 
Railway and tramway services. 
Road and air transport 
Shipping 

Stevedoring 

Other industries(2) 


Toraf 


SS a a SS | SS SL SS (fy 9S, SS 
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Tasmania 


Other mining and quarrying 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . 
Food, drink and tobacco . 
Paper, printing, etc. . 

Other manufacturing 

Building and construction 

Road and air transport 
Shipping 

Stevedoring 

Other industries(<) 


Total . 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1970—conined 





Workers involved (‘000) Working Esti- 

__ mated 

Industry group Number qavs loss in 
wages 


Directly [Indarectly| Total C000) ($°000) 


Northern Territory 





Agriculture, grazing, etc. . 1 * 0.4 3.9 
Other mining and quarrying 23 6.5 18.4 311.5 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. j 0,1 0.1 0.9 
Food, drink and tobacco . 3 0.2 * 1.0 12.3 
Other manufacturing | - ” o.7 
Building and construction 8 0.8 2.5 43.6 
Road and air transport 2 * “ 0,6 
Shipping 1 * 0.1 0.9 
Stevedoring 18 2.1 1.5 16.0 
Other mdustries(2)} 4 t.8 2.9 32.5 
Tefal. : : . : 62 fig * 27 .@ 424.4 
Australian Capital Territory 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. 1 0.5 1.0 10.5 
Food, drink and tobacco . 1 * 0.1 1.0 
Other manufacturing 2 0.1 0.3 4.1 
Building and construction 6 1.9 * 3.7 44.8 
Road and air transport. . . 1 1.0 7.0 84.0 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
ete. . . . . . 2 0.1 0.2 2.5 
Other industries(a) 7 1.5 4.6 $1.3 
Tatal 20 5.i ” 16.8 193.2 
Australia 
Agriculture, grazing, ¢ic. . . . 2 0.3 a 0.3 1.0 11.0 
Coal mining. ; . . ' 191 63.7 a 63.7 178.4 | 2,235.2 
Other mining and quarrying . . 83 20.8 4.6 76.4 76.5 + 1,236.4 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc, . $22 335.5 25.6 361.0 625.9 | 7,880.6 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . : [2 $.2 O.4 5.6 18.2 230.5 
Food, drink and tobacco . . . 314 127.0 14.8 136.7 250.6 | 2,978.4 
Sawrulling, furniture, etc. . \ I 2.7 .. 2.7 1.4 15.8 
Paper, printing, ¢tc. . . . : 33 34.6 * 434.6 68.6 209.7 
Other manufacturing . . . 219 70.5 3.8 74.3 125.2 | 1,588.4 
Building and construction . . . 29] 218.0 9.8 227.8 642.6 | 9,009.7 
Railway and tramway services. . 37 65,2 2.8 67.9 49,7 $35.0 
Road and air transport =. : . 72 43.5 0.3 43.8 48.3 73.2 
Shipping . ; ; . . 40 4.6 0.1 4.7 12.7 150.8 
Stevedoring —. ; : ; 444 192.0 a 192.0 148.3 | 1,752.6 
Amusement hatels, personal service, ete. 42 7.9 0.1 5.0 13.1 153.3 
Other industries(a) . : . 135 117.7 * 117.8 123.7 | 1,522.8. 
Total. : . . : 2.738 | 1,304.2 63.3 | 1,367.4 | 2,393.7 |30,8893.3 





{a) Includes communication; finance and Property; Wholesale and retail trade: public authority (n.¢.L.) and com- 
munity and business services. * Less than 50, 


Note. For definitions, particulars of coverage of these statistics, etc, see text on page 249. 
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(ii) Australia. The following table shows, for various industry groups, the number of 
industrial disputes, the number of workers involved, and the losses in working days and 
wages for each of the years 1965 to 1970. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA 





Industry group | 1965 | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 1969 | 1970 
NUMEER 

Agriculture, grazing, etc. . : . _ .. J . 7 2 
Coal mining. ; . . 208 212 | 92 205 235 19) 
Other mining and quarrying . 7 i7 32 32 39 83 
Engimecring, metals, vehicles, etc. . 326 385 448 455 543 822 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . : 5 > 2 3 19 iz 
Food, drink and tobacco , : . 119 124 id 128 150 314 
Sawmilling, furniture, etc. . ; I .: _ 3 l ] 
Paper, printing, etc. . . . ; 20 V7 238 30 2s 33 
Other manufacturing . . . 83 it 117 149 165 319 
Building and construction , . 19% 248 185 235 273 291 
Railway and tramway services . . 25 I4 24 33 2? 37 
Read and air transports. ; . 32 4] 38 §2 §3 72 
Shipping . : . . . 6 7 9 16 47 40 
Stevedoring . ; ' ' 271 49 103 298 291 444 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
etc. . . : . . j2 14 25 26 39 42 
Other industriesfa) . . . . 35 26 42 48 66 134 
Total. : . : . 1,346 1,273 1,340 1,713 7,014 2,738 


WORKERS INVOLVED (DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY) (7000) 


Agriculture, grazing, etc. . a _ 0.2 _ a 0.3 
Coal mining . . ; 45.2 46.7 40.9 46,2 $3.7 63.7 
Other mining and quarryin 3.8 8.4 7.2 il .4 20.8 26.4 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 82.5 115.9 242.1 271.7 366.9 361.9 
Textiles, clothing and footwear - 2.2 1.5 i.7 0.5 7.4 5.6 
Food, drink and tobacco . 40.9 41.6 16.8 29-3 $3.5 136.7 
Sawmililing, furniture, cic. 0.1 i a 6.2 5.3 2.7 
Paper, printing, etc. . 3.0 6.4 11.4 14.] 11.6 34.6 
Other manufacturing 14,3 40.7 20.6 35.9 61.3 74.3 
Building and construction 30.2 77.2 26.6 $I.1 187.7 227.8 
Railway and tramway services. 31.4 19.9 40.4 45.7 113.7 67.9 
Road and air transports. * 34.0 7.0 7.7 4.5 $2.9 43.3 
Shipping ' 0.5 2.4 0.3 i.2 8.4 4,7 
Stevedoring . ; . 181.9 9.0 28.3 105.6 151.9 192.0 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
etc, . ; . ' . 0.7 O.4 21.0 2.6 42.1 8.0 
Other industriesia} . . ' . i4.3 18.5 18.8 69.9 87.5 117.8 
Total. ' . ' . 475.0 394.9 433.3 720.3 | 1,285.2 | 1,367.4 





{a} See footnote (a) on page 253. 
Note. For definitions, particulars of coverage of these stalistics, ete., see page 249, 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA 
1958 TO 1970 
WORKING DAYS LOST—INDUSTRY GROUPS 


foo0 DAYS: fod OANS 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA-—conrinued 


Industry group 





1965 | 1966 | 1967 


WORKING DAYS LOST (000) 


Agriculture, grazing, etc, . 

Coal mining . ' 

Other mining and quarrying 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 

Textiles, clothing and footwear . 

Food, drink and tobacce . 

Sawrnillmng, furniture, etc. 

Paper, printing, etc. . 

Other manufacturing 

Building and construction 

Railway and tramway services 

Road and air transport 

Shipping 

Stevedoring . . . 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
etc. . - . . : - 

Other industries(a) 


| 
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4.5 
118.5 


1,079.5 


WORKING DAYS LOST PER WORKER INVOLVED 


Agriculture, grazing, etc. . 


Coal mining . . 1.45 
Other mining and quarrying 32.01 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete. 1.49 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . 3.38 
Food, drink and tobacco . 2.69 
Sawmilling, furniture, etc. 0.49 
Paper, printing, etc. . ‘oe ya 7.27 
Other manufacturing 3.53 
Building and construction 1.85 
Railway and tramway services 1.72 
Road and air transport : ].49 
Shipping , . . . . 1.04 
Stevedoring : . . : 0.86 

Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
etc.  . . : : 1.62 
Other industries(a) 1.97 
Total 1.72 


I 85 


ESTIMATED LOSS IN 
($000) 


Agriculture, grazing, etc. . eto. 
Coal mining - ar 49 


. . 3.9 
Other mining and quarrying =. . | 1,571.9 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 1,129.9 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . . 60.4 
Food, drink and tobacco . . : 992.8 
Sawmilling, furniture, etc. . 0.7 
Paper, printing, etc. . . ; . 67.5 
Other manufacturing 514.9 
Building and construction 592.3 
Railway and tramway services 441.4 
Road and air transport 470.4 
Shipping 5.1 
Stevedoring ; . . 1,591.8 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, 
eic. . . . . . 9.5 
Other industriesfa) . 254.8 
Total 8,198 .5 


660-0 
304.9 
1,452.0 
23.0 
$23.8 
87.8 
1,054.9 
1,549.6 
417.3 
688.3 
21.9 
51.0 


§.6 
159.3 


7,002.5 


9.0 
494.9 
127.8 

2,585.0 

51.2 
$11.3 
758.1 
432.5 
961.8 
551.9 

99.4 

2.7 
195.3 


338.3 
143.8 
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941.3 
1277.3 
FAlG.3 

113.6 
1,291.3 

79.7 

343.0 
1,946.6 
3,667.1 
1,332.2 
1,207.8 

143.9 
1,505.8 


423.9 
1,096.8 


1970 
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11.0 
Pega. Z 
1,236.4 
7,380.6 

230.5 
2,978.4 
15.8 
B04. 7 
[,588.4 
9,009.7 
433 .Q 
473.2 
130.8 
1,752.6 


153.3 
1,322.8 


7,263.1 |12,015.2 | 22,985.7 130,883.3 
{a} See footnote (a) on page 253. 
Note. For definitions, particulars of coverage of these statistics, etc. see page 249. 
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3. States and Territories 


The number of industrial disputes in each State and Territory during the years 1966 to 
1970, and the workers involved, the working days lost, and the estimated loss in wages, 
are given in the following table. A table showing particulars of industrial disputes in each 


State from 1913 is included in Appendix Section XIV. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: STATES AND TERRITORIES 








State of Territory Year | Number 

New South Wales * . 1966 B35 
1967 836 

1968 965 

1969 1,133 

1970 1,484 

Victoria =. : . . 1966 179 
1967 212 

1968 327 

1969 467 

1970 447 

Queensland . ‘ . 1966 17 I 
1967 159 

1963 193 

1969 253 

1970 378 

South Australia . “ . 1966 42 
1967 55 

1968 $3 

1969 72 

1970 156 

Western Australia a + 1966 25 
1967 26 

1968 70 

1969 104 

1970 125 

Tasmania . . ‘ ‘ 1966 14 
1967 29 

1968 2% 

1969 44 

1970 66 

Northern Territory . « 1966 A 
1967 16 

1968 37 

1969 33 

1970 62 

Australian Capital Territory | 1966 4 
1967 7 

1968 0 

1969 & 

1970 20 

Australia. * . . 1966 1,273 
1967 1,340 

1968 1,713 

1969 2,014 

i970 2,738 





Nore. For definitions, particulars of coverage of these statistics, etc. see page 249, 
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703.3 
1,079.5 


1,958.0 | 22,985.7 
2,393.7 | 30,883.3 


* Less than 50. 
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4. Duration 


(i) General. The duration of each industrial dispute involving a loss of work, i.e. the time 
between the cessation and resumption of work, has been calculated in working days, ex- 
clusive of Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, except where the establishment involved carries 
on a continuous process (e.g. metal smelting and cement manufacture). 


(ii) Indusiry Groups. The following table shows, for the year 1970, industrial disputes in 
coal mining, engineering, etc., stevedoring and other industries classified according to 
duration in working days. 


DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA, 1970 


Workers involved ; 
(directly and indirectly, Working days lost 


Estimated 
Duration logs in 
Number Propor- Propor- 
(working days) Number tion of Number tion of ($'000) 
(°000) total (000) total 
(per cent) (per cent} 
COAL MINING 

1 day and less . : . $22 38.2 60.0 33.2 18.6 422.6 
2 days and more than i day. 35 7.9 12.4 12.2 6.8 171.0 
3 days and more than 2 days . I} 1.2 1.9 2.8 1.6 43.9 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days HH 2.0 3.1 "8.6 4.8 107.3 
5 days and less than 10 days. 9 14.1 27.1 115.7 64.9 1,416.3 
10 days and tess than 20 days . 2 0.2 0.3 4.0 1.7 34.5 
20 days and less than 40 days . I 0.1 0.2 3.0 1.7 49.8 
40 days and over . 1 -_ a a - 

Total, . . . is; 63.7 f0o.0 i784 100.0 2,235.2 

ENGINEERING, METALS, VEHICLES, ETC. 

1 day and less . ‘ . 325 235.3 65.2 121.3 19.4 1,490.3 
2 days and more than I day 145 50.2 13.9 6?.3 {0.8 $42.3 
3 days and more than 2 days. 85 20.8 5.8 53.2 8.5 697.6 
Over 3 days and jess than 5 days 92 25.9 7.2 93.2 14.7 1,242.5 
5 days and less than (0 days It? 20.1 5.6 143.4 22.9 1,863.5 
10 days and less than 20 days . 46 6.3 1.7 80.3 12.8 O88 .2 
70 days and less than 40 days . 9 2.4 0.7 60.0 9.6 725.9 
40 days and over. : . 1 * - 2.5 0.3 30.4 

Total. . : . a22 36f.0 100.0 625.9 f00.0 7 880.6 

STEVEDORING 

I day and less . . . 377 160.4 $3.5 65.5 44.2 SOE .4 
2 days and more than 1 day =. 33 14.9 7.8 22.0 14.8 250.0 
3 days and more than 2days . TI 4.9 2.6 iz.[ &.2 137.7 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days 1f 19.9 5.7 4).5 2f.a 457.7 
5 days and less than 10 days. 10 0.6 0.4 5.1 3.4 69.7 
10 days and less than 20 days . 2 0.2 O.l 3.1 2.1 36.1 
20 days and less than 40 days . ms _ _ a _ 
40 days and over : _ 

Total . , . . 444 92.0 00.0 148.3 00.0 1,752.6 
OTHER INDUSTRIES 
{ day and less . . . 5239 540.3 72.0 345,38 24.0 4,302.8 
2 days and morethanIday . 252 64.8 &.6 142.0 7.8 1,491.5 
3 days and more than 2 days . 150 62.9 8.4 164.5 11.4 2,153.9 
Over 3 days and less than 5 days 125 25.1 3.3 133.5 9.3 1,783.7 
5 days and less than 10 days. 159 30.6 4.i 202.3 i¢.0 2,566.8 
10 days and less than 20 days . 49 19.7 2.6 313.4 2|.7 4,202.9 
20 days and less than 40 days . 15 6.7 0.9 166.5 11.6 2,436.5 
4G daysandover . . . 2 0.1] a 3.2 0.2 77.9 

Tota! . ; . . ii2ai 750.6 106.0 iadi i 00.0 | 19,015.0 

* Less than 450. 


Note. For definitions, particulars of coverage of these statistics, etc. see text page 249. 
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DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA, 1970—continued 





Workers involved : 
(directly and indirectly)| Working days lost 
$$ | amen rer erence t Estimated 
Duration ** loss io 
: Number Propor- Propor- 
(working days) Number tion of | Number lion of ($'000) 
(O00) total {'000} - total- h . 
(per cent) (per cent) 
ALL INDUSTRIES 
1 day and less : . . 1,353 974.6 71.3 565.8 23.6 7,017.2 
2 days and more than i day. 465 137.9 10.1 213.6 3.9 2,754.8 
4 days and more than 2 days . 257 89.8 6.6 232.6 97 3,022 .¢ 
Over 3 days and less than § days 239 63.8 4.7 280.8 11.7 3,591.1 
$ days and less than JO days. 297 65,5 4.8 466.5 19.5 $,916.2 
10 days and less than 20 daya . 99 26.5 1.9 399.7 16.7 5,261.6 
20 days and less than 40 days . 25 9.2 0.7 229.5 3.6 3,212.2 
40 days and over. . . 4 0.1 te 3.3 0.2 167.5 
Total . : . . 2,738 1,367.4 100.0 2,393.7 100.0 | 30,883.3 





(iii) Summary, 1966 to 1970, The following table shows particulars of industrial disputes 
in Australia according to duration in working days. 


DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA 


Workers involved ("000) Working | Estimated 











. : ; Nun days loss in 
Duration (working days) Year ber . Ine lost wages 
Directly directly ($000) 
] day and less. . . “ Z.1 1,365.1 
5.7 1,973.0 
8.5 2,663 8 
7.1 4,897.8 
12.5 7,017.2 
2 days and more than 1 day . 2.2 1,642.4 
2.7 1,335.5 
4.5 4,004.5 
22.7 8,719.9 
16.7 2; 754.8 
3 days and moro than 2 days . 0.9 $51.7 
1.6 1,097.9 
3.2 884.6 
3.5 L.U77.1 
7.9 3,022.9 
Over 3 days and less than 3 days 1966 131 21.9 0.7 894.3 
1967 132 14.3 0.3 635.1 
1968 147 24.1 1.2 970.6 
1969 205 38.8 3.8 2,004.1 
1970 239 54.9 8.9 4,591.1 
§ days and less than 10 days * 1966 79 13.8 1.2 1,081.8 
1967 80 12.2 0.4 TOOT .5 
1968 15 14.0 1.3 ,]03.9 
1969 199 31.1 1.9 2,764.9 
1970 297 58.7 6.8 5,916.2 








Nore. For definitions, particulars of coverage of these statistics, etc. see text on page 249 
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DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA—condinued. 





Workers involved ('000) Working | Estimated 


Num- days loss in 
Duration (working days) Year | ber | In. lost wages 
Directly directly Total (000) ($000) 
10 days and less than 20 days 1966 32 7.7 0.5 8.1 100.9 987.3 
1967 16. 5.9 . 5.9 64.2 776.0 
1968 33 15.7 O.8 16.5 157.3 | 1,968.3 
1969 60 12.2 2.2 14.4 209.7 | 2,934.6 
1970 9 16.5 10.0 26.5 399.7 | 5,261.6 
20 days and less than 40 days. 1966 2 0.5 2.4 2.8 62,5 629.4 
1967 7 1.2 os 1.2 26.4 296.8 
1968 8 2.6 * 2.6 45.4 519.6 
1969 1$ 1.1 * i.i 27.8 475.9 
1970 25 8.7 0.5 9.2 229.5 | 3,212.2 
4) days and over . ' ; 1966 2 0.2 0.2 13.0 150.6 
1967 i 0.3 0.3 13.5 147.3 
1968 _ . - 
1969 1 * * 0.8 il 
1970 3 0.1 0.1 5.3 107 





Total .  . 3, iw |ss1966 | 1,273 | 385.0 9.9 
1967 | 1,340} 472.2 tt.1] 483.3 708.3 | 7,263 
1968 | 1,713 | 700.8 19.5] 720.3] 1,079.5 | 12,115 
1969 | 2,014 | 1,244.0 41.2 | 1,285.2 | 1,958.0 | 22,985. 
1970 | 2,738 | 1,304.2 63.3 | 1,367.4 | 2,393.7 | 30,883.3 


Note. For definitions, particulars of coverage of these statistics, etc. see text on page 249. 
* Less than 50. 


5. Causes 


The statistics of causes of industrial dispuites relate to the direct causes of stoppages of 
work and include only those industrial disputes involving stoppages of work of ten man-days 
or more. The figures therefore do not reflect the relative importance of allcauses of disputes 
between employers and employees. 

Causes of industrial disputes are grouped as follows: 

Wages. Claims involving general principles relating to wages (e.g. increase (decrease) 
in wages: variation in method of payment) or combined claims relating to wages, 
hours or conditions of work (in which the claim about wages is deemed to be the 
most important). 

Hours of work. Claims involving general principles relating to hours of work (e.g. 
decrease (increase} in hours; spread of hours). 

Leave, pensions, compensation provisions, etc. Claims involving general principles 
relating to holiday and leave provisions; pension and retirement provisions; workers 
compensation provisions; insertion of penal clause provisions in awards; etc. 

Managerial policy. Disputes concerning the managerial policy of employers—for 
example: computation of wages, hours, leave, etc. in individual cases; docking pay, 
docking leave credits, fines, etc. ; disciplinary matters inctuding dismissals, suspensions, 
victimisation: principles of promotion and filling positions, transfers, roster 
complaints, retrenchment policy; employment of particular persons and personal 
disagreements; production limitations or quotas; etc. 

Physical working conditions. Disputes concerning physical working conditions—for 

' example: safety issues; protective clothing and equipment, first aid services; 
uncomfortable working conditions, etc.; lack of, or the condition of, amenities; 
claims for assistance; shortage or poor distribution of equipment or material; 
condition of equipment; new production methods and equipment; arduous physical 
tasks; etc. 
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Trade unionism, Disputes concerning—employment of non-unienists; inter-union and 
intra-union disputes; sympathy stoppages in support of employees in another 
industry; recognition of union activities; etc. 


Other. Disputes concerning—protests directed against persons or situations other than 
those dealing with employer/employee relationship, ¢.g. political matters, fining and 
gaoling of persons, protests against lack of work, and lack of adequate transport; 
non-award public holidays; accidents and funerals; no reason given for stoppage; etc. 


The classification of causes used in this publication is an expansion of that used in previous 
issues, Previously the causes were classified in four groups as follows: 
Wages 
t.4 Hours of work _ 
Leave, pensions, compensation provisions, etc. 
2. { Managerial policy 
Physical working conditions 
3. Trade unionism 
4, Other 


(ii) Jadustry Groups. The following table shows particulars of industrial disputes for 1970 
classified according to cause in the four industry groups, coal mining, engineering, etc., 
stevedoring and other industries. 


1 
‘F 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA, 1970 





; _ Engineering, , Other All 
Cause of dispute(a) Coal mining ve reels, Stevedoring industries industries 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES 

Wages. ; . . 33 416 65 . 654 1,168 

Hours of work. . 10 2 | 10 23 
Leave, pensions and compensation 

provisions, etc.  . , 3 ° 1] 5 18 37 

Managerial policy . . 55 220 . 162 346 785 

Physical working conditions ; 39 69 125 ' 151 384 

Trade unionism ; . . 43 97 42 80 252 

Oiher . . . . . 18 7 44 20 89 

Total. . ; ' 191 822 444 1,281 2,738 


Wages 5.6 118.9 §2.3 328.9 505.8 
Hours of work. 20.3 0.1 0.1 14.3 34.8 
Leave, pensions and compensation 
Provisions, etc. . . 3.9 $.0 1.6 63.2 76.6 
Managerial policy 7.9 45.8 $2.5 78.6 184.8 
Physical working conditions 7.8 13.0 26.5 26.6 74.0 
Trade unjonism ; . 4.3 26.7 9.8 15.1 55.9 
Other : ‘ . . . 16.9 148.5 49.3 223.9 432.6 
Total. . . . 63.7 361.0 192.0 750 .6 1,367.4 





(a) For explanation of calisea see text above, For definitions, particulars of coverage of these statistics, etc. se¢ text 00 
page . 
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CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA, [970—continued 


- 


__,_ | Engineering, | | Other All 
Cause of dispute(a) Coal mining chicos ete Stevedoring | industries |" industries 


WORKING DAYS LOST (000) 


T 
t 


Wages 21.7 398.5 85.2 1,012.9 1,524.4 
Hours of work. . 105.3 ' Q.3 * 145.7 121.4 

Leave, pensions and compensation ' - a 
provisions, etc. 3.6 5.6 1.5 62.0 72.7 
Managerial policy . 16.4 81.3 23.6 | = 165.3 206.7 
Physical working conditions - 12.2 34.1 11.1 51.7 109.1 
Trade unionism . ' 11.3: 40,6 10.7 28.7 91,2 
Other. : . . ‘ £.0 65.4 16.1 98.8 138.2 
Total. : . ‘ 178.4 625.9 148.3 1,441.1 2,393.7 

* Less than 50. 


. (iit) Summary, 1966 to 1970, The following table gives particulars of industrial disputes 
according to causes. 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA 
} 
Cause of dispute(a)_, . | 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES 


Wages . 1 wwe ts 308 316 524 637 1,168 


Hours of work - . 7 10 10 14 23 
Leave, pensions and compensation provisions, 
etc. . ‘ ‘ on 10 : 19 id 33 a7 
Managerial policy . . ; . 529 572 695 768 785 
Physical working conditions . . . 185 200 243 257 384 
Trade unionism . ' . . . 143 129 118 182 252° 
Other. ' . . . . . 91] 103 . 943 123 59 
Total . . . . . ' 1,273 1,340 1,713 2,014 z,739 


WORKERS INVOLVED (DIRECTLY AND (INDIRECTLY) (000) 





Wages. ' . . . . 147.8 155.0 455.5 309.0 505.8 
Hours of work. 2.2 7.2 1.3 18.3 34.8 
Leave, pensions and compensation provisions, 
etc. . . . 55.6 13.7 4.1 25.9 76.6 
Managerial policy : . 90.2 99.6 147.6 167.0 184.8 
Physical working conditions . . . 35.0 30.5 5! .6 61.1 74.0 
Trade unionism . . . |: 22.4 17.8° 19.0 65.3 58.9 
Other. . * 41.6 159.4 41.3 638.6 432 6 
Total . , . . . . 394.9 483.3 720.3 | 1,285.2 | 1,367.4 
WORKING DAYS LOST (O00) 
Wages. 292.2 240.0 701.4 628.8 1,524.4 
Hours of work 4,3 3.7 ].0 7.1 121.4 
Leave, pensions and compensation provisions, 
etc. . 96.0 “12.1 4.6 31.0 72.7 
Managerial policy . oto, ; 199.3 252.3 243.3 317.6 286.7 
Physical working conditions . : . 70.6 47,3 71.6 107.0 109.1 
Trade unionism : . ; . _ [o> 732.9 26.7 26.8 86.2 91.2 
Other ! 36.9 123.2 30.8 780.3 188.2 
Total. . . . . . 732.1 705.3 1,079.5 1,958.0 2,593.7 


GE 
(a) For explanation of causes see text on pages 260-1. For definitions, particulars of coverage of these statistics, etc. 
se¢ text on page 249, 
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6. Methods of settlement 


(i) General, The statistics of methods of settlement of industrial disputes relate to the 


method directly responsible for ending the stoppage of work and not necessarily to the method 
(or methods) responsible for settling ajl matters in dispute. The figures also relate only to 
disputes involving stoppages of work of ten man-days or more, For those reasons they do not 
reflect the relative importance of the work of authorities operating under State and Common- 
wealth legislation. Statistics of the methods of settlement of disputes in coal mining, engineer- 
ing, etc., and stevedoring are analysed separately, 


Fhe classification of methods of settlement is as follows. 


(1) Negotiation, Private negotiation between the parties involved, or their represen- 
tatives, without the intervention or assistance of authorities constituted under State 
or Commonweaith industrial legislation. 


(2) Mediation, Arbitration or mediation of persons whose intervention or assistance is 
not based on State or Commonwealth industrial legislation. 


(3) State legislation 


(2) Under State conciliation and arbitration or wages board. legislation. Inter- 
vention or assistance of an industrial authority or authorities created by or 
constituted under State conciliation and arbitration or wages board legislation, 
or reference to such authorities or by compulsory or voluntary conference. 


(6) Under other State legistation. Intervention, assistance or advice of State govern- 
ment officials or inspectors. 


(4) Commonweaith and joint Commonwealth-State legislation 
(a) Compulsory or voluntary conference or intervention or assistance of, or refer- 
ence to, the industrial tribunals created by or constituted under the following 
Acts. 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act. . 
{it} Coal Industry Acts. 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act. 
(iv) Other Acts (Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act; Navigation Act; 
and Public Service Arbitration Act). 
(4) Intervention, assistance or advice of Commonwealth government officials or 
inspectors. 


(5} Filling the places of workers on strike or locked out. 
(6) Closing down the establishment permanently. 
(7) Resumption without negotiation. 


(8) Other methods. 
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Gi) Industry Groups. In the following table particulars of industrial disputes for 1970 
classified according to method of settlement are shown separately for coal mining, engineer- 


ing, etc., stevedoring and other industries, 





4 METHOD OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA, 1970 
_ En- 
Coal | BUIESTINE, | steve. Other All 
Method of settlement() THning metals, doring | industries | industries 
vehicles, 
étc, 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES 
1. Private negotiation : . . : 34 256 45 386 721 
2. Mediation not based on legislation . _ 4 ] 15 20 
3. State legislation— 
{2} Under State Conciliation, etc., legis- 
lation . . : i 37 ] 139 178 
(5} Reference to State government 
Officials . . . . Lae we . 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth- 
State Legislation— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
{i) Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. . . 2 86 4 4 186 
{ii} Coal Industry Acts. . ii e ii 
{iii} Stevedoring Industry Act ns . 
(4) Reference to Commonwealth 
government officials. . . - . . 
7. Resumption without negotiation . : 143 439 393 647 1,622 
Total . . . : . . 191 #22 44d 1,231 2,738 
WORKERS INVOLVED (DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY) ('00)) 
1. Private negotiation . . . : 17.2 40.8 11.8 128.0 197.8 
2. Mediation not based on legislation . _ 0.3 * 2.2 2.4 
3. State legislation— 
{a} Under State Conciliation, etc., legis- 
lation . . * 5.0 * 19.6 24.6 
(®} Reference to State “‘goverament 
officials ; : : . 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth- 
State Legislation—— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. . 0.3 21.5 0.5 29.5 $1.7 
{ii} Coal Industry Acts 2.2 vs a a 2.2 
(iil) Stevedoring Industry Act - _ 
(6) Reference to Commonwealth . 
government officials . . ’ 1: a a ‘e wa 
7. Resumption without negotiation . 44.0 2935 179.7 571.5 1,088.7 
Total . . : . . . 63.7 361.0 192.0 750.6 1,367.4 
a) For definitions, particulars of coverage of these statistics, etc. see text on page 249, For explanation of metheds of 
sal t sea text on page 263. * Less than 50. 
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METHOD OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA, 1970—consinued 











En- 
Coal gineering, | Steve- Other All 
Method of settlement(a) mining | wetdl® | doring | industries | industries 
etc, 
WORKING DAYS LOST (000) 
1. Private negotiation 108.5 157.5 9.9 379.3 655.1 
2. Mediation not based on legislation .. 1.3 0.1 17.3 13.7 
3. State legislation 
{a} Under State Conciliation, etc., legis- 
lation . ; . . 7 41.6 - 0,2 100.3 142.0 
(6) Reference to State government 
officials 
4, Commonwealth and ' Commonwealth- 
State legislation— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
{i} Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act . . . * ' 1.2 140.9 2.3 233.8 378.2 
Gi) CoalIndustry Acts. 7.9 7 - - 7.9 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act . a 
(6) Reference to Commonwealth f 
government officials . : . as 7 _ _ a 
7. Resumption without negotiation . . 60.8 284.6 135.8 710.3 1,191.7 
Total. . ' . . ; 173.4 625.9 148.3 1,441.1 | 2,393.7 





(a} For explanation of methods of settlement see text on page 263. For definitions, particulars of coverage of these 


statistics, etc, s¢¢ text om page 249. * Less than 


{iii} Summary, 1966 to 1970, Information for Australia for the years specified is given 


in the following table. 


METHODS OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(q): AUSTRALIA: 





ra 


woot Method of settlement (bd) 


: 1966 | 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | - 1970 





‘3 "1 


pasa r 1... 7 a ns 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES (000) 





1. Private negotiation . : 
Zz. Mediation not based on legislation . 
3, State legislation— 


(a} Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation 
(6) Reference to State government officials . 
Commonwealth-State 


4. Commonwealth and 
legislation— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under-— 


(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act . 


Gi) Coal Industry Acts. : 
iit) Stevedoring Industry Act. 
(iv) Other Acts 


(6} Reference to Commonwealth govern- 


meot officials . 
6, Closing down establishment permanently 
7. Resumption without negotiation. 


Total. ; , . : 


272 303 431 513 72] 
- 7 6 20 20 
214 152 167 232 178 
ve 7 1 5 re 
160 159 184 245 186 
14 ff 12 19 ii 
. 4 14 8 _ 
6 . ! 
24 56 70 20 
531 635 828 949 1,622 


1272 1,340 1,713 2,014 2,738 
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METHODS OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): AUSTRALIA—continued 


Method of settlement(é) | 1966 | 1967 1968 | 1969 | 1970 


WORKERS INVOLVED (DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY) ('000) 








1. Private negotiation . . 34.2 37.2 87.6 71.2 197.8 
2. Mediation not based on legislation : . es es 1.2 2.7 2.4 
3. State legislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation 37.6 19.6 26.7 45.8 24.6 
(6) Reference to State government officials . - - 0.1 0.8 ws 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth-State 
legislation— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals woder— ° 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act . 23.2 33.2 29.4 35.6 51.7 
(ii) Coal Industry Acts. . 1.7 1.0 1.5 2.0: 2.2 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act - G.2 1.4 6.5 
(iv) Other Acts . 5.7 a 7 . 
(6) Reference to Commonwealth govern- ; 
ment officials. . 18] . §&.1 12.0 3.4 
6. Closing down ¢stablishment permanently . . ve - we - 
7. Resumption without negotiation —. . . 290.7 384.0 | 360.3 | 1,723.1 | 1,088.7 
Total . os . toy _| 394.81 483.3) 720.3! 2,285.2 1 1,367.4 
WORKING DAYS LOST ('000} 
4. Private negotiation “ . : 137.5 Th .7F 190.9 229.6 655.1 
2. Mediation not based on legislation ' . + Me 2.9 2i.7 18.7 
3, State legislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation 113.5 ' 69.7 59,9 170.3 142.6 
(b) Reference to State government officials .. oe _ 0.3 0.9 . 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth-State 
legislation — 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
' (i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act . . 96.7 157.0, 127.9 192.6 378.2 
(ii} Coal Industry Acts. . 5.0 4.2 4.1 4.6 7.9 
(iii} Stevedoring Industry Act . 0.1 2.6 0.3 
{iv} Other Acts . 5.5 a +e 0.1 
(6) Reference to Commonwealth govern- 
ment officials . ' 1.4 5.4 22.4 3.2 
6. Closing down establishment permanently 7 0.6 ee we a 7 
7, Resumption without negotiation . ' , 371.6 397.2 668.6) 1,334.6 | 0,191.7 
Total 2. er 731.81 705.31 1,079.5 | 1,958.0 | 2,393.7 
{a} Diderences between the tial Ggurcd ofthis bo and Oe onding totals of other tables in this secon are due 


cCorrespo 
10 dis which were incom at tbe end of the year. 6) For explanation of methods of settlement see text on 
tage 263, Fo r definitions, comeeatere of coverage of these satiation, * -ess than 30, 


I " L i * 


ctc. see text on page 249. 
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7. Analysis by workers involved : ; 
The following table shows statistics of industrial disputes classified by the number of 
workers involved (by groups) for’ the years 1966 to 1970. He 3 


ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY WORKERS INVOLVED (DIRECTLY AND 
INDIRECTLY): AUSTRALIA 





Workers involved 
(directly and Working days fost 
Number indirectly) 
_ Year of 
Disputes 





Number of workers involved 
(directly and indirectly) |: 








Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | 
(000) of total Coo0y of total 





















Under SO. «gC ECE 453 11.3 4.0 27.8 3.8 
. . 1967 440 11.9 2.5 27.1 3.8 
1968 572 15.5 “24 34.2 3.2 
1969 702 19.6 1.5 57.6|  .2.9 
1970 871 23.8 1.7 75.2 3.1 
50 and under 100 . 1966 277 20.1 $.1 45.3 6.2 
, 1967 277 19.7 4.1 33.0 4.7 
1968 335 23.4 3.2 46.7 4.3 
1969 373 26.3 2.0 61.6 3.1 
1970 $32 | | 38.7 2.8 89.4 3.7 
t00 and under 200. i, 1966 224 32.0 8.1 69.8 9.4 
1967 266 38.2 7.9 69.7 9.9 
1968 318 45.2 6.3 85.7 7.9 
1969 387 $6.7 4.4f 120.2 6.2 
1970 $34| 76.7 “S.61 93.2 $.1 
200 and under 400. . |, 1966 185 31.5 13.0] 89.3 12.2 8 
7 1967 209 ‘57.0 11.8 96.7 13.7 6 
1968 238 |: 66.1 9.2} 127.7 11.8 Ri) 
1969 251 | ..70.5 §.5] 166.1 ].. 8.5], 1 
| . 1970 347 |- 98.4 7.2] 217.4] ° 9.1 9 
400 and under 1,000." . | 1966 69 43.3 ‘11.0 | 128.7 17.6 | 1,247.2 
1967 95 | | 61.8 12.8 | 120.6 17.1 | 1,271.4 
| 1968 148 93.8 13.0 |° 136.9 14.5 | 1,730.6 
1969 162] 102.1]+ 7.9] 167.3.)... $,5,] 2,093.1 
1970 242 | (154.0 ti.3 | 354.8 14.8 | 4,584.6 
#,000 and under 2,000 . 1966 45 |. 68.2]: 37.3] 108.9 14.9} £,142.0 
; 1967 {| 9-27 38.9 8.1 66.0 9.4] 668.9 
1968 49 69.3 9.6] 128. 11.9 | 1,375.3 
1969 .64| 103.9 8.1 182.3 9.3 | 2,406.0 
1970 110} - 159.9 11.7] 389.3; ° 16.3 | 4,854.2 
2,000 and under 3,000 . 1966 " 3 7.3 |. [1.8 80.1 10.9) 827.1, 
a ae. + | 1967 q 17.8 3.4 17.5 2.3] 168.6 
“ 1968 14 44.3 4.8 27.6 2.6} 291.7 
1969 » 39.3 7.0, 107.4 5.5 | 1,136.5 
1970 48 |° 146.5 40.7 | ° 171.3 7.2 | 2,001.8 
3,000 andoyer . gw. | 1966 17] 160.7 40.7 | 182.3 24.9 | 1,707.3 
a Cope 1967 19 | 237.9 49.2 | 274.7 39.9 | 2,765.2 
1968 39 | 372.8 51.7 | 472.1 43.7 | 5,337.6 
* “1969. 45. 816.8] 63.6 | £,004.6 ]|° -.56.0 |12,010.6 
1970 54 | 669.5 49.0 | 903.2 47.7 | 11,634.7 
Total. i, 1966 1,273 | 394.9! 100.0] 732.1 100.6 | 7,302.5 
1967 1,340} 483.3 100.0 | 705.37 100.0 | 7,263.4 
1968 1,713} 720.3] 100.0| 1,070.5 + 100.0 112,115.2 
1969 2,014 | 1,285.2] 1006.0] 1,958.0] 100.0 |22,985.7 
1970 2,738 | 1,367.4 | 100.0! 2,393.7 100.0 | 30,883 .3 








Note. For definitions, particulars of coverage of these statistics, ctc. see text on page 249. 
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The following table shows particulars of industrial disputes classified by the number 
of working days iost (by groups) for the years 1966 to 1970. 


ANALYSIS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY TOTAL WORKING DAYS LOST: AUSTRALIA 





{directly and 
indirectly) 
Total working days lost 

Number | Per cent | Number 

(000) | of total | (000) 

10 and under 100 9.8 26.1 
9.8 30.4 
£.0 34.3 
5.2 38.7 
6.3 50.7 
100 and under 500 . : 19.8 100.9 
19.7 108.2 
18.6 144.0 
12.8 | 171.5 
17.6 238 .7 
500 and under 1,000 It.1 74.2 
8.7 70.1 
B.5 91.4 
6.3 119.7 
9.6 174.3 
1,000 and under 2,000. 10.5 79.2 
9.1 75.9 
10.8 111.0 
7.1 164.5 
10.3 221.7 
7,000 and under 5,000 . . 18.6 119.6 
: 10.6 £1.64 
. 106.7 14.8 175.1 
- 166.0 12.9 271.9 
| 254.8 18.6 397 .0 
§,000 and under 10,000 , 0.9 i7.9 63.5 
” 17.4 3.6 47.9 
. 58.1 8.1 99.0 
157.4 12.2 229.0 
120 ,,2 £.8 215.4 
10,000 and over 2 oS , 68.2 17.3 | 268.5 
; 188.6 "39.0 792.0 
222.9 30.9 424.7 
! 566.38 44.2 962.6 
400.0 29.3 — 1,095.8 
Tota) 394.9 100.0] 732.1 
‘ 483.3 100.0 705.3 
720.3] 100.0 | 1,079.5 
1,285.2 100.0 | 1,958.0 
1,367.4 100.0 | 2,393.7 





Workers involved 








Per cent 
Of total 
3.6 
4.3 
3,2 
1.9 
2.1 
13.8 
15.3 
13.3 
8.8 
190.0 
10.1 744.1 
9.9 742.6 
8.5) 1,012.5 
6.1] 1,460.9 
7.3 | 2,285.9 
10.8 782.4 
10.8 TTT .1 
10.3 | 1,322.6 
8.4] 2,010.0 
9.3 | 2,911.2 
16.3 7° 1,182.5 
11.6 813.9 
16.2 ] 1,949.4 
13.9 | 3,253.5 
16.6] 5,219.6 
&.7 599.38 
6.7 480.6 
9.2 | 1,094.7 
11.7 | 2,683.7 
9.0) 2,647.5 
36.7 | 2,714.1 
41.4 | 2,999.5 
39.3 | 4,756.9 
49.2 |10,963.1 
45.8 | 14,033 .9 
100.0 | 7,302.5 
100.0 | 7,263.1 
100.0 | 12,115.2 
100.0 | 22,985.7 


100.0 | 30,883.3 





Note. For definitions, particulars of coverage of these statistics, etc., see text on page 249. 


Workers’ compensation legislation 
In the following pages is a summary of the principal provisions of Workere’ Compen- 
sation Acts and Ordinances in force in Australia as at 31 December 1970, 


Further information is contained in a publication, Conspectus of Workers Compensation 
Legislation in Australia and Papua New Guinea, 1970 published by the Department of Labour 
and National Service, Melbourne. 
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State, etc. Act or Ordinance Judicial administration 





New South Wales . | Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926-1970 | Workers’ Compensation Commission 
(Fudges, District Court status), In 
practice, Judge sits alone; seven Courts 
sit at one time. 








Victoria ‘ . | Workers’ Compensation Act 1958 as | County Court Judge (sitting with 
amended to 1970 workers’ and employers’ representatives 


as Workers’ Compensation Board}. 








Queensland . . | ‘The Workers’ Compensation dets, 1916 | General Manager (no legal qualifications 
to 1966° required by Statute). 








South Australia . | Workmen's Compensation Act, 1932- | Judges. 
1969 





Western Australia | Workers’ Compensation Act, [912-1970 | Workers’ Compensation Board of three 
members: Chairman, a legal prac- 
titioner, and a nominee of (ao) ¢m- 
ployers’ organisation and (6) em. 
ployees’ organisation. 











Tasmania . » | Workers’ Compensation Act 1927 as 1 Supreme Court Judges (sitting alone}. 
amended to 1966 





Commonwealth of | Commonwealth Employees’ Compensa- | One Commissioner (Secretary to the 
Australia tion Act 1930-1970 Treasury), with power of delegation. 


WORKERS COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 2/1 


IN AUSTRALIA (aS AY 31 Decemper 1970) 
















Maximum wages 


‘ ; Waiting Medical, surgical and 
Appeals on nated period hospital expenses 
On a question of law or the admission or | Unlimited. Nil =. | $2000 medical and surgical: 


$2,000 hospital; $800 am- 
bulance; unless Commission 
directs that employer shall 
be Niable for a further 
specified sum. 


rejection of any evidence, to Supreme 
Court, High Court and Privy Council. 


On question of law upon case stated for | $6,000 per annum, 
opinion of Full Court of the Supreme excluding over- 
Court, High Court, Privy Council, time. 


Nit =. | Reasonable medical, hospital, 
nursing and ambulance ser- 
vice and costs of burial. 





Any person claiming compensation who | Uniimited. 
objects to the ruling thereon of the 
State Government Insurance Office 
may require the matter to be heard 
and determined by an Industrial 
Magistrate. Either party to the pro- 
ceedings may appeal from his decision. 
Such appeal shall be made to the Full 
Bench of the Industrial Court. Unless 
the Court orders that additional 
evidence shall be taken, the appeal 
which shall be by way of rehearing 
shall be heard and determined upon 
the evidence and proceedings before 
the Industrial Magistrate concerned. 


I day for | $330 hospital; $330 medical; 
compen- in death where no depen- 
sation dants, medical expenses and 
burial, maximum $580* 





Questions of law and fact to Supreme Unlimited, 
Court, High Court, Privy Council. 


The expenses incurred by the 
workman for such medical, 
hospital, nursing and am- 
bulance services as are 
reasonably necessary as a 
result of his injury, and not 
exceeding $60 for repairing 
or replacing damaged ¢cloth- 
ing. Burial expenses up to 


$200 








Jurisdiction exclusive; decisions final on | Unlimited. 
facts. Board may siate a case for Full 
Court of the Supreme Court on mat- 


ters of law. 


$1,722 to cover first aid, am- 
bulance, medical and hos- 
pital expenses, etc. (Board 
may approve greater amount 
to cover these items} $172 
funeral, . 





‘To Full Court by way of rehearing, | Unlimited. $2,500 


High Court, Privy Council. 


Unlimited. $1,000 medical, surgical or 
hospital, or over in ¢x- 
ceptional circumstances if 
Commissioner considers cir- 
cumstances warrant. $120 


funeral expenses, 


Rehearing by iocal, County or District 
Court, then appeal on questions of law 
to High Court, Privy Council. 


* From 1964 arnounts vary automatically with changes in basic wage. 
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State, cic. Act or Ordinance Judicial administration 





Northern Territory | Workmen's Compensation Ordinance | Matters in dispute may by consent of 
1949-1970 each party be settled by the Workmen's 
Compensation Tribunal. 








Australian Capital | Workmen's Compensation Ordinance | Matters in dispute may by consent of both 
Territory 1951-1970, parties be settled by arbitration by a 
commiltes or by a single arbitrator. If 
either party objects or there is no 
committee, the dispute may be sstiled 

by the Court of Petty Sessions. 








Workers’ compensation payments 











State, ete. 
Basic weekly payment Maximum weekly payment 
New South Wales. | 20 per cent of average | §32.50 with oo dependants: with dependants, 4.w.e. 
weekly carniogs (a.w.e.). 
Victoria . . . . . . ° . | Aduit $26.00 with oo dependants (with dependants 


$41.00 or a.w.e., whichever is lower}. Minor $24.00 
without dependants (with dependants $34.00 or a.1¥.¢., 
whichever is lower}. 








Queensland . . [| 80 per cent of awe. or | $29.30 adjustable according to movements of basic wage 
80 per cent of the basic (with dependants, a.w.e.}. 
wage (State} whichever 
is the less. 





NOTE. a.7.e. = average weekly earnings. 
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Maximum wages 








; Waiting Medical, surgical and 
Appeals of ‘workers : ag 
compensated period hospital expenses 
An appeal to the Supreme Court may be | Unlimited. Wil . | No lienit. 
made from the decision of the Tri- 
bunal. | 
An appeal from the decision of the com- | Unlimited. Nil Not exceeding $1,000 unless 


mittee or from the Court of Petty 
Sessions may be made to the Supreme 


Court 
Territory. 


in case of total disablement 


Minimum weekly payment 


Adult male, $22.00. Adults whase 
a.w.e. are less than $29.00, 100 
per cent of a.w.c. but not ex- 
ceeding $23.00. Minors whose 
a.w.e. are less than $20.00, 106 
per cent of a.w.e. but not ex- 
ceeding 316.0). 


Same as for maximum 


‘No specific minimum . , 


* From 1964 amounts vary automa 


of the Australian Capital 


Weekly payments 
in respect of dependants 


$9.00 for wife or adult dependant, 
Plus $4.00 per child (including 
children to whom worker stands 
in loco parentis), subject to pre- 
scribed maximum. 


$5.00 for wife or rejalive caring 
for his children if wife or relative 
is wholly or mainly dependent 
upon him, plus $3.00 per child 
under 16 years of age, subject to 
prescribed maximum. Earnings 
of wife are not taken into con- 
sideration for dependency. 


234 per cent of the existing male 
basic wage per week for wife, 
plus 74 per cent of the existing 
male basic wage per week for 
each child and stepchild under 
16, or if 16 or over but under the 
age of 21 and in receipt of full- 
time education at a school, col- 
lege, university, ¢tc., who is 
totally or mainly dependent. 
Total weekly compensation shall 
not exceed injured worker's 
a.w.e,* 


NotTE, 32.4.4. = avers 


exceptional circumstances 
wWatrant payment of a larger 
sum. 


Total liability 





Cinlimited. 


$13,149 except in cases of {a) per- 
maneot and total disablement, 
or (6) permanent and partial 
disablement of major degree. 


$9,410* 


weekly earnings. “7 
Te aOR basic wage. 
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Workers’ compensation payments 








State, etc, 
Basic weekly payment Maximum weekly payment 


- 





South Australia . | 75 percent ofasw.e.  . | Married man with dependent wife, mother or child under 
16 years, $40 or a.w.e., whichever is lower. 
Any other workman, $27. 


Western Australia . Male on or above basic wage, $28.50 with no dependants. 
(With dependants’ allawances, maximum not to exceed 
a.w.e.} Female on or above female basic wage, $21.40 
with i‘ dependants. (With dependants, not to exceed 
a.w.e, 

' Mate or female below basic wage, such sum as bears 

to $28.50 or $21.40 respectively, the ratio which his 

or her a.w.e. bear to the basic wage at the date 
of accident (with po dependants). (With dependants 

the maximum is the a.w.e.) 





Tasmania. (a) Where a.w.e. not over $46.90—85 per cent of a.w.e. 
(6) where a.w.e. over $46.90 but not over $53.20— 
39,90 


(c) where a.w.e. over $53.20—75 per cent of a.w.c. 





Commonwealth of 


$31.80 ($23.85 if a minor not receiving adult rate of 
Australia 


pay) plus allowances for dependants: or a sum equal 

. to the pay of the employee at the time of the injury 
or of the rate of pay of an employee of the same clasa 
as subsequently varied by competent authority or 
following upon a variation in the cost of living: 
whichever is the less. Jn all cases plus the cost of 
medical treatment. 





Northern Territory $31.80 during period of incapacity. 








Australian Capital $31.80 during period of incapacity. 


‘Territory 





"NOTE. a.w,e. = average Weekly earnings. 


. 
- 
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in case of total disablement 
Minimum weekly payment 


$15.00 except for workman under 
21 with oo dependants whose 
a.w.e. are jess than $12.00 
where minimum payment is 
a.W.e. 


$12.90, or 100 per cent of a.w.e. 
whichevet is lower 





Same as for maximum 


Same as for maxinvm . 
. + F 


r 


Same: as for maximum 


L 
1 
i a d 


Same as for maximum =. : 
37 r k } . 


ro, 















Weekly payments 


in respect of dependants Total liability — 


$9.00 for dependent wife or mother 
and $3.50 each child under 16 
years of age. 


$12,000 





$3.00 for dependent wife, - $3.20 
each dependent child or depen- 

“- dent stepchild under (6 years of 
age, or student child under the 
age of 21 years. 


$11,478. (Board may order weekly 
payments in excess of limit 
where injury tesults in per- 
manent and total incapacity.) 








$11,104 for weekly payments and 
$20,201 for scheduled injuries. 


I? per cent of weekly basic rate 
‘for wife or any relative standing 
ia foco parentis to the children 
of the worker. 9 per cent of 
weekly basic rate for each child 
under 16, or under 21 and 
receiving full-time education. 





$12,000 plus cost of medical, 
. surgical and hospital treatment 
1 and ambulance service. This 
* does not limit compensation in 
case of death, total and per- 
-s manent incapacity, or in some 
‘| ‘cases of specified injuries. 


$7.70 for wife or dependent female 
ovet 16 years in special circum- 
stances. $2.80 for each dependent 
child under 16. i 



















roy 


$6.80 for- wife 0 or dependent female 
' over 16 years in special circum- 
stances: §2.50 for each depen- 
dent child under 16 years of age. 


tt _— 


No limit on total lability in the 
ease of weekly payments. How- 
ever a lump sum payment not 
exceeding $12,000 may be 
agreed between all parties. 














$12,000 excluding cost of medical, 

-. -gurgical and hospital treatment 
and ambulance service. No 
‘limit on total liability in the 
case of weekly payments. 


Same as Northern 
(above). oe 





Territory 





i 





= 





tF 


i "NOTE, a.w.e. = average weekly sammings. - . m 
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Death payments 























State, etc. 


Maximum (excluding — Additional 
payments for Minimum provision for 
dependent children} dependent children 





New South Wales . | $12,500. Deduction of 
lump sum or weekly 
payments made before 
death from death 
benefit is not permitted. 
Maximum funeral ex- 
penses when workman 
leaves no dependants 
are $300. ; 


$6.25 per week for each 
dependent child under 
16 years of age until 
death or age 16, which- 
ever is the earlier. 
Student child entitled 
until 21 years old. 








Victoria. . . | $11,834 (excluding pay- | . ar ; . | $263 for each dependent 
ments for total inca- child under 16 years of 
pacity, if any, prior age. 
to death). 

Queensland . . | $10,000 to any depen- | $10,000 total dependants; | $300 for each child or 
danis, wholly depen- $1,420 partial depen- stepchild under 16 years 

.. dent.* dants; $1,140 death of | . of age, or if 16 or over, 
worker under 21 years but under the age of 21, 
of age, who leaves no and in receipt of a full- 
dependants but is sur- time education at a 
vived by either or both school, college, univer- 
parents fesident in sity, ¢tc.. who was 
Queensland.* totally or mainly depen- 

dent at time of death 

{provided widow sur- 

' vives, otherwise maxi- 
mum}.* 

South Australia .| Four years’ earnings, | $2,200, plus payments for | $220 for each dependent 
maximum $172,000, dependent children. child under 16 years of 
plus burial expenses of age. 


not exceeding $200 (ex- 
cluding weekly pay- 
ments for partial or 
total incapacity, if any, 
paid prior to death). 


$11,604 $2.81) for ai wholly | $3.70 per week for each 
dependent widow, dependent child or step- 
mother, child or step- child under 16 years of 
child under 16 years of age or student child 
age or student child under the the age of 21 
under the age of 21 years 


Years 


Western Australia . 








' ' . | 7 times the basic rate for 
Hobart (at present $274 
foreach dependent child 
under 16 years of age). 


a4 times the basic 
rate for Hobart {at 
present $11,104). 





* From 1964 amounts vary automatically with changes in basic wage. 
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_ Special provisions regarding 
Provisions for lump sum payment . ; 
for scheduled injuries compensation for aged and Insurance 
Yes. No deduction in respect of weekly | No. Compulsory and competitive. 


payments is permitted. 








Yes {excluding payments made on | No. Compulsory and competitive. 
account of period of illness resulting 


from injury}. 











No, except provision for mini- Compulsory with Queensiand 








Yes, | 
mum disablement payments. State Government Insurance 
Office. 
Ves. Compulsory and competitive. 
Yes. "| No. . Compulsory and competitive. 








“Yea. No. Compulsory. 
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Death payments 









Maximum (excluding: . yo -Additional 
paymenis for . J. , Minimum ‘| + provision for 
dependent children} dependent children 


State, etc. 








Commonwealth of | $12,000 . .  « | Proportionate payment | Weekly payments of $2.80 
Australia for partial dependency. in respect of each de- 
, pendent child under the 
‘age of 16 years (ceasing 
on the child attaining 
16 years, marrying or 
dying, whichever event 
occurs first), If the 
aggregate amount of 
weekly payments in re- 
spect of each child is 
less than $280 an ad- 
ditional amount of com- 
pensation is payable 
equal -to the difference 
between that aggregate 
amount and $280. 


$12,000, plus up to $120; . Lo . | Weekly payments of $2.80 
funeral expenses. in respect of each de- 
pendent child under 16 
years of age until child 
turns 16, marries or dies, 
subject to minimum 
total payment of $280 in 

respect of each child. 


Northern Territory . 








Australian Capital | $12,000, plus the cost of | Same as for maximum. Weekly payment of $2.80 


Territory inedical . treatment for each wholly or 
which can exceed mainly dependent child 
$1,000 only in excep- under 16 years of age. 
Gonal circumstances, 

Any amount, by way of 


weekly payments, paid 
or payable before the j}- - ns 
_ death of the workman 
- in respect of his total or 
partial incapacity for 
work shall be disre- 
garded, but any ad- 
ditional lump sum pay- 
tment shall be deducted, 
provided the $12,000 is 
not reduced to less than 
$2,000. Plus a sum not 
‘exceeding $120 for }-- -:- soe 2 - 
funeral expenses. 





Compensation payable in respect of 


State, etc. Government insurance injuries received whilst travelling to 
rr a eee a . .orfromwork_o  . . ... 
sip ndcrime’ oF 








New South Wales | Yes, competitive. Same as for injury arising out of or in course of 
. . fi. cette eee eee SMMPUOVTC ES eee 
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Special provisions regarding 
compensation for aged and Jnsurance 
injured workers 


Provisions for lump sum payment 
for scheduled injuries 














Yes. No. — 
Yes. This is in addition to previous | No. . Compulsory (unless exempted 
weekly payments, by the Administrator) and 
competitive. 
Yes. Such payment is not subject to | No. Compulsory (unless exempted 
' deduction in respect of any amount by the Minister) and com- 
previously paid by way of a weekly ' petitive. 
payment, ct 
' a ‘ 
tis . a 
i I [) fy e 
Dusts 
Silicosis = : moh oner Other dusts 
Maximum weekly atti opty: 
payments Total lability Total liability 











scheme with | Special scheme with | As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 
benefits ag for other benefits as for other . 


injuries, injuries. 
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Compensation payable in respect of 
State, etc, Govern injuries received whilst travelling to 
or from work 

















Victoria . . | Yes, competitive. Yes, 

Queensland . . | Yes, monopoty. As for other injuries. 

South Australia . | No, except for employees of | Travelling to or from work or between place of abode 
South Australian Govern- and place of pickup: or travelling to a trade, 
ment. technical or other school for training or (for an 

rere apprentice) if on a journey between his place of 


residence, or work, and trade school if required to 
attend in accordance with arrangements made with 
his employer; or while travelling for treatment. 








Western Australia. | Yes. Competitive, except | Yes. 
in mining operations. 




















Tasmania . . | Noa. No. 

Commonwealth of | No. Yes, but liability restricted to travel to or from em- 
Australia — ployment as distinct from place of employment. 

Northern Tefritory ; No. - . “| Veg. 

Australian Capital | No, Yes. 


Territory 
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Dusts 





Silicosis Other dusts 








Maximum weekly Maximum weekly 


Total hability Total liability 


payments payments 
As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. As for other injuries. 
$14.00" Compensation is payable | As for other injuries, As for other injuries. 


to a sufferer during his 
lifetime. On death 
weekly paymenis io 
widow continue uniil 
total of $8,640 paid. 
Funeral] expenses of 
$310 are payable. 
Minimum aggregate 
payment to widow, 
$1,690: maximum 
weckly payment to 
widow, $11.00," 


As for other injuries. 


As for other injuries. 


Workmeo’s Compensa- As for other injuries. 
sation (Silicosis) 
Scheme. 


Aa for other injuries. 


Aa for other injuries. As for other injuries. Aa for other injuries. As for other injuries. 





Workers’ (Occupational As for silicosis. $12,212 
Diseases} Relief Fund 
Act 1954. 

Unmarried, $30.16; mar- 
ried, $37.41, each de- 


pendent child $3.87. 


$12,212 





As for other injuries. 


Ap for otber injuries. 





As for other injuries. 





As for other injuries. 


As for other injuries. 


Aa for other injuries, 


As for other injuries. 





As for other injuries. 





As for other injuries. 


As for other injuries. 


As for other injuries. 


As for other injuries. 


* From 1964 amounts very automatically with changes in basic wage. 


CHAPTER 5. LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 


Labour organisations in Australia 
1. General 
The figures shown in this section are prepared from a special collection of membership 
of labour organisations at 31 December each year. The afiairs of single unions are not 
disclosed in the published results and this has assisted in securing complete information. 


The Bureau is indebted to the secretaries of trade unions for their co-operation in supplying 
information. 


This issue contains a comparison of the results of the annual collections for the years 
1966 to 1970. Particulars for earlier years will be found in previous issues of the Labour 
Report. A table showing the number and membership of trade unions in Australia from 
1912 is to be found in Section XV of the Appendix. 


Where figures of trade union membership in this chapter have been rounded, any dis- 
crepancies between totals and sums of components are due to rounding. 


2. Trade Unions 


(i) General. The trade unions in Australia are very diverse in character, and range from 
the small independent association to the large interstate organisation, which, in its turn, 
may be a branch of an international body. Broadly speaking, there are four distinct classes 
of labour organisations: (a} the local independent; (4) the State; (c) the interstate; and 
(d) the Australasian or international. The organisation of interstate or federated unions 
varies greatly in character. In some unions the State organisations are bound together under 
a system of unification with centralised control, while in others the State units are practically 
independent and self-governing, the federal bond being loose and existing only for one or 
two specified purposes. Statistics relating to interstate or federated trade unions are con- 
tained in tables on pages 285 to 287. 


(ii) Mumber and Membership. The following table gives particulars of the number of 
separate unions and the number of members in each State and Territory at the end of the 
years 1966 to 1970. 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP 





























ad : 
pe et NSW, | Vie. | Qid | S.A. : W.A, | Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T. |] Auvest. 
NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS 
(a) 
1966. 220 154 140 136 157 110 38 66 330 
1967. 213 152 138 133 155 107 40 65 324 
1963. 210 153 135 133 157 112 40 TO 319 
1969. 210 152 135 135 153 112 43 70 309 
1970. 208 156 | 139 137 155 114 45 $2 305 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
(7000) 
1966. 817.3 539.4 351.6 178.45 146.6 65.5 4,1 20.7 (2,123.5 
1967. 832.8 545.5 344.0 182.2 1§2.3 68. 4.5 22.0 |2,151.3 
1968 . 861.5 450.7 3434.1 185.6 160.9 68.2 5.6 24.1 | 2,190.7 
1969. $84.8 559.8 336.4 194.2 162.2 69.9 5.9 26.0 | 2,239.1 
1970. 912.3 591.5 330.2 202.7 168.6 73.9 6.6 28.8 |2,314.6 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP() 

1966 . : . —j1.0 0.3 —0.5 2.6 §.3 3.2 {c) (¢) 0.3 
1967. ‘ . 1.9 0.5 —2,2 2.1 3.9 4.9 {c) (c} 1.2 
1968. . . 4.4 1.0 —?.9 1.9 5.7 0.2 (c) {e) 1.8 
969. |. 2.7 1.7 0.7 4.6 0.8 2.41 (ce) (c} 2.2 
1970. . ; 3.1 5.7 — 1.8 4.4 4.0 45.8 (¢) {c} 3.4 

{a} Without interstate duplication. (See text on p. 283). {6} On preceding year. (¢} Some unions in the Territories 
are affiliated with State organisations and their 


membership is reported under the heading of that State. More accurate 


reporting of membership by location over the years is reflected im the annual figures for the Territories and this affects 
their comparability over time, 
Notre: Minus sign (-—} denotes decrease. 
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In these tabfes, under the heading ‘Number of separate unions’ a union with members 
in a State or Territory is counted as one union within that State or Territory, The figures 
do not add to the Australian total (shown in the last column) because a union represented 
in more than one State or Territory is included in the figure for each State or Territory in 
which it is represented, but is counted only once in the Australian total. 

(iii) industry Groups. The tables below show the numbers and membership of trade 
unions in industry groups. The tables do not supply a precise classification of trade unions 
and their members by industry. This is because in cases where the members of a union are 
employed in a number of industries they have been classified to the predominant industry 
for the unton concerned. Comparability between years of membership figures for an industry 
group may be affected by amalgamation of trade unions classified to different industry 
groups. 

(a) Australia, The number of unions and their membership in industry groups in Australia 
at the end of the years 1966 to 1970 are shown in the following table. 


TRADE UNIONS: INDUSTRY GROUPS: AUSTRALIA 
End of December— 








Industry groups 








1966 1967 | 1968 | 1969 | 1970 
NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS(a) 
Agriculture, Erazing, etc. . ; . . 3 3 a 3 3 
Mining and quarrying . . . . 12 IZ i2 12 {z 
Manuiacturing— 
Engine¢ring, metals, vehicles, ete. . . 19 9 > > g 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . . 6 6 5 5 5 
Food, drink and tobacco . . . 32 " 32 31 28 2? 
sawmilling, furniture, ete. . ; 6. 6 6 6 6 
Paper, printing, etc. ‘ : . . 5 5 5 5 5 
Other manufacturing. . . . 27 25 22 22 fa 
Total ptanufacturing |. . . 86 &3 78 75 73 
Building and construction Coe 24 24064. 23 20 20 
Railway and tramway services . . . a4 24 22 22 2) 
Road and air transport. ‘ . . 11 11 il 12 i3 
Shipping and stevedoring . . . : 13 3 13 12. 12 
Banking, imsurance and clerical . . . 15 14 - 5 i4 13 
Wholesale and retail trade. . . . 12 ; lt 11 il il 
Public authority (n.¢.1.), ete.(8) . . . 71 70 71 69 70 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc, . 22 21 zi zi 21 
Other industries{c) . . : . . 37 37 39 38 36 
Total. ' ' . . . 1: 336 324 319 309 5 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS (a) 
(000) 
Mining and quarrying : . . : 35.7 34.5 34.5 34,2 35.3 
Manufacturing— 
Engineering, motals, vebicies, ete. . . 331.8 343.1 352.4 363.3 389.3 
Textiles, clothing and fooiwear . . 107.8 109.6 107.3 99.9 JG1.7 
Food, drink and tobacco : . . 134.5 133.4 125.9 134.3 143.1 
Sawmilling, furniture, etc, . . . 38,9 34.9 34.7 32.8 32.1 
Paper, printing, etc. ' ' ' . 54.8 57.5 59.2 59.9 61.7 
Other manufacturing. ' : . 94.7 85.3 87.6 90.4 91.8 
Tosafl manufacturing . . . |) 762 Ff 763.7 76? .f 740.5 Si? .d 
Building and construction . : 143.5 142.6 145.5 139.1 135.1 
Railway and tramway services. . : 129.3 126.0 124.3 123.7 F22.2 
Road and air transport. . . 72.9 75.0 77.5 80.4 $4.1 
Shipping and stevedoring . ' ' , 33.9 32.9 32.0 30.6 31.1] 
Banking, insurance and clerical . . . 142.8 146.8 147.0 149.0 - 253.2 
Wholesales and retail trade. . ' . 86.5 84.7 89.7 88.3 86.7 
Public authority (n.«.i.), etc.(b) . . ; 413.4 423.0 436.6 457.2 475.6 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc. . 53.8 56.5 58.6 62.4 64.3 
Other industries(c} . . . . . 186.0 205.3 219.3 235.3 252.0 
Totel 2. wl wet . 1 2,123.8 | 2958.3 | 2,290.7 | 2,239.1 | 2,314.6 
fa} See explanation in text above. {6} Includes communication and municipal, ete. (ce) Includes community 


and business services. 
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(6) States. The following table shows the number of unions and membership in broad 
industry groups in each State in 1970. , ; 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP, DECEMBER 1970: INDUSTRY GROUPS 
STATES AND AUSTRALIA 





" Building Public 
Manufac- and authority Other All 

State turing construc- Transport n.t.i., ete. {é) groups 

tion {a) 

NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIGNS(e) 
New South Wales . . 50 12 43 50 a3 208 
Victoria. ' . . 45 11 21 39 40 156 
Queensland . . . 28 7 25 38 41 139 
South Australia. . 39 7 20 37 34 137 
Western Australia . ' 31 7 23 44 50 135 
Tasmania. . . 32 6 15 30 31 114 
Australia (d). - 73 20 46 70 6 305 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS(c) 


(000) 

New South Wales . : 367.2 47.4 in}. 3 175.9 221.5 912.3 
Victoria . . . 227.9 35.0 $3.3 112.7 162.7 591.5 
Queensland £0.6 20.2 36.5 66.2 126.7 330.2 
South Australia =... . 742.6 10.7 20.45 50.6 43.3 202.7 
Western Australia . . 40.9 13.6 18.4 48.7 56.9 163.6 
Tasmania 25.0 4.1 6.7 18.6 19.7 73.9 

. Australia{e} . . 419.6 138.1 237.4 475.6 646.9 2,314.6 


(a) Includes communication and municipal, cic. (6) Includes agriculture, etc.; mining and quarrying; banking, 
insurance and clerical; wholesale and retail trade: z aomesement, hotels, personal service, etc.: and community and business 


Services. ic} See explanation in 1ext on pase 3 {d} Without interstate duplication. Ce} Includes members in 
the Morahern Territory and the Australian ital Territary, 


(iv) Number of Members and Proportion of Wage and Salary Earners. 


(a} General. The following tables show the approximate percentages of wage and salary 
earners in employment, who were members of trade unions. The estimates of total wage and 
salary earners have been derived: by adding figures for employees in rural industries and in 
private domestic service recorded at the 1966 Population Census to the estimates of employees 
in all other industries as at the end of each year. In comparing the percentages shown in 
these tables with those published in Labour Reports prior to No. 53, allowance should be 
made for the fact that the present percentages are based on a new series of employment 
estimates as from June 1966 (see pages 306 to 309). The change is more significant for female 
employees as the new employment estimates include a considerable number of part-time 
employees who had previously been excluded. 


(6) States. The table below shows, for each State, and the Northern Territory, the 
number of males, females and persons who were members of trade unions at 31 December 
1970 and the estimated percentages as described above. In interpreting these, it should be 
noted that certain employees such as those in professional occupations may not be eligible 
for membership of a specified union, while others may not reside in a locality covered by a 
union devoted to their particular trade or occupation. 
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TRADE UNIONS; NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS, 31: DECEMBER 1970 





Number of members Proportion of total wage and 








‘000 Salary ¢arners(b} 
State ; (per ceat) 
Males Females Persons Males Females Persons 
New South Wales(a)—. 711.9 941.1 60 38 52 
Victoria . . : 437.9 $91.5 §2 34 46 
Queensland . . . 247.5 330.2 60 44 55 
South Australia . : 163.2 202.7 57 28 43 
Western Australia : }27.0 168.6 §3 36 48 
Tasmania. : . 57.4 73.9 61 39 54 
Northern Territory ‘ 5.7 6.6 25 10° al 
Australia . . 1,750.6 2,314.6 57 36 50 





(a) lncludes the Australian Capital Territory. (6) See text on page 284. 
(¢) Australia. Similar particulars for Australia as at the end of each of the years 1966 
to 1970 are given in the following table, 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS, AUSTRALIA 


Proportion of total wage and 





Number of members 
(000) salary tarners(a} 
End of {per cent) 
December— 
Maies Females Persons Males Females Persons 
1966 1,657.5 466.0 2,123.5 60 37 53 
1967 1,663.7 487.6 2,151.3 59 47 52 
1968 1,691.1 499.5 2,190.7 59 36 5} 
1969 1717.5 521.6 2,299.1 58 36 50 
1970 1,750.6 564.1 2,314.6 57 36 50 


(a) See text on page 284. 


(v} Classification according to Number of Members. The following table shows the number 
and membership of all trade unions in Australia at the end of each of the years 1966 to 1970, 
classified according to size. In this table interstate unions are counted only once. 


TRADE UNIONS: CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF MEMBERS 


AUSTRALIA 
2,000 5,000 | 10,000 | 26,000 | 30,000 | 40,000 59.000 
End of Under and and and and and ‘| and and Total 
December— 2,000 under | under | under {| under | under | under 


5,000 | 10,000 | 20,000 | 30,000 | 40,000 |} 50,000 ; © °**T 


NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS 


1966 : ; 227 35 8 20 6 7 5 Iz 330 
1967 ; . 219 39 14 22 6 7 5 12 324 
1968 ; ' 2i2 4] i4 Z1 7 6 6 12 319 
1969 ; . 202 40 15 19 § 7 5 13 3099 
1970 . . 198 40 13 a rj 7 > Iq 305 
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UMBER OF MEMBERS 


AU LlA—continued 
7,000 5,000 16,000 | 20,000 | 30,000 | 40,000 
End of Under and and and and and and 40,000 
December— 2,000 | under under under under wader under and Total 
5,000 10,000 1 20,000 ; 30,000 | 40,000 | 50,000 over 
- NUMBER OF MEMEERS .- 
(000) 
1966 : . 126.2 145.0 132.1 288.4 14).4] 243.7 224.3 $452.4 (2,123.3 
1967 : : 118.3 179.3 101.9 316.6 145.7 | 2435.4 | 224.6 | 869.6 |2,151.3 
1963 . . 112.3 135.8 103.5 304.4 168.8 211.6 263.5 890.7 | 2,190.7 
1969 : . 109.3 135.3 108.6 768 .4 188.5 250.2 714.5 963.9 | 2,239.1 
1970 . : 110.1 136.7 $8.4 304.9 158.1 247.4 227.1 1 1,046.9 | 2,314.6 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL MEMBERSHIP {PER CENT) 
1966 : 5.9 5.4 6.2 13.6 6.7 11.5 19.6 40.1 100.0 
1967 . 5.5 6.0 4.7 14.7 6.8 11.4 10.4 . 40.4 100.09 
1968 . . $.1 6.2 4.7 13.9 7.7 9.7 12.0 40.7 100.0 
1969 : . 4.9 6.1 4.8 12.0 $.4 11.2 9.6 43.0 160.0 
1970 . . 4.8 5.9 3.8 13.2 6.8 10.7 9.6 45,2 1i%).0 





(vi) Interstate or Federated Trade Unions. (a) General. The following tables give particulars 
regarding the number and membership of interstate or federated trade unions having branches 
in two or more States. Interstate trade unions account for approximately 92 per cent of 
total.union membership. 


(6} Area of Operation, The area of operation of interstate or federated trade unions is 
shown in the following table. 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMB@ERSHIP(a) 


Unions operating in— | 














End of Total 
December— 
2 States 3 States | 4 States | 5 States 6 States 

NUMBER OF UNIONS 
1966 . . - 10 4 22 3! TS 142 
1967 . . . 11 3 22 27 77 140 
7968 . . . il 5 13 26 $1 141 
i969 . ' . 10 | 7 13:3 23 84 142 
1970. |, 11 | 7 17 27 85 147 

NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
; (000) 
1966 . . . 20.9 21.0 243.3 402.5 1,242.0 1,529.6 
1967 . . ’ 22,2 20.4 184,9 261.8 1,447.7 1,957.0 
1968 . . : 21.9 271.8 152.5 326.1 1,474.4 1,996.7 
1969 . . ' 23.5 31.0 130.0 294.8 1,571.9 2,050.2 
1970 . . : 21.8 23.9 97.1 482.6 1,595.4 2,120.8 


te} Certain unions have, in addition to branches in the States, branches in the Northern Territory and in the Australian 
Capital Territory. 

(c) Industry Groups. The table below shows the number of federated or interstate trade 
unions in the various industry groups together with their membership. The relative 
importance of these trade unions in each industry group may be gauged by comparing figures 
in this table with those appearing in the table on page 283 showing numbers and membership 
of all trade unions in industry groups. See also note in text on page 283 concerning the basis 
of this classification. 
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INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED TRADE UNIONS: INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1969 AND 1976 


December 1969 December 1970. 


Industry group ' 
Number of' | Number of | Number of | Number of 


separate ‘| members separate members 

unions(a) , (000) unions(a) (C000) 

Agriculture, gtazing, etc. . . . i f 
Mining and quarrying . . } 4: $9.5 4 87.4 

Manufacturing 

Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. , . 8 362.2 & 388.2 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . ' 4 ij 99.9 4 101.6 
Food, drink and tobacco . . . 12 1f8.9 12 128 .2 
Sawmilling, furniture, ete. : 3 29,2 3 28.9 
Paper, printing, etc. . . . 4 57.8 4 59.6 
Other manufacturing . ‘ 13 $7.3 13 $8.9 
Total manufacturing 44 P35. 3 44 795.5 
Building and construction 6 123.6 § 120.3 
Railway and tramway services 6 99.1 6 Of .6 
Road and air transport g 76.2 9 79.7 
Shipping and stevedoring : . 7 29.3 7 79.7 
Banking, insurance and clerical =. ‘ g 148.3 8 152.6 
Wholesale and retai! trade . . 3 85,2 3 $4.1 
Public authority (n.e¢.i.}, etc.(b} : 35 407.0 36 431.2 
Amusement, hotels, personal service, ete. 3 §2.0 8 52.9 
Other industries(c) . . . . . 13 184.7 14 198.9 
Total . : . : : . i4z 2,050 .2 i147 2,120.8 


(a) See explanation in text on page 283. {5} Includes communication and municipal, etc. fc) Includes community 
and besiness services. 


3. Employer and Employee Organisations Registered ander Industrial Arbitration Acts, etc. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act and a number of State industrial 
arbitration acts provide for the registration of employer and employee organisations as 
outlined below. In general, registration is necessary before an organisation may appear 
before the relevant industrial arbitration tribunal. 


In Victoria and Tasmania where wages and conditions of work in the State sphere are 
determined by Wages Boards there is no provision in industrial arbitration legislation for 
régistration of trade unions or employer organisations. 


(a) Commonwealth 


Under Part VII of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1970, any association of 
employers in an industry or any employer whe has employed, on an average taken per 
month, not less than 100 employees during the six months preceding application for 
registration, and any association of not less than 100 employees in any industry, may be 
registered. However, the Public Service Arbitration Act provides that an association of less 
than 100 employees may be registered as an crganisation under the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, if its members comprise at least three-fifths of all persons engaged in that 
industry in the Public Service. Such organisations are included in the figures shown below. 
Registered unions include both interstate associations and associations operating within one 
State only. Registration under Commonwealth legislation began in 1906. At the end of 1970 
the number of employers’ organisations registered under the provisions of the Act was 75. 
The number of unions registered at the end of 1970 was 153, with membership of 1,939,860, 
representing 84 per cent of the total membership of all trade unions in Australia. Lists of 
organisations of employees and of employers registered under this Act are contained in the 
Industrial Information Builetin, Vol. 26 No. 1, January 1971 published by the Department 
of Labour and National Service. - 
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(6) New South Wales 


Under the Industrial Arbitration Act 1940-1969, an association of employees registered 
under the Trade Union Act; an association of employers who have, in the aggregate, at 
least 30 employees; or a single employer with at least 50 employees may be registered as an 
industrial union. Applications by ernployees for an award of a State industrial tribunal may 
be made only through a registered industrial union; prior registration as an industrial union 
i$ not necessary in the case of an employer association. At 30 June 1970 there were 139 
employee unions and 277 employer unions registered under provisions of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act. Lists of organisations registered under this Act are published in the New 
South Wales Industrial Gazette—see Vol. 178 Part I for details as at 30 June 1970. 


Statistics of unions of employees and of employers registered under provisions of the 
Trade Union Act 1881-1965 are compiled by the State Industriai Registrar. At 30 June 1970 
there were 156 employee unions, 19 employer unions, and 1 other union registered under 
the Trade Union Act. A list of employee and employer unions registered under the Trade 
Union Act, showing membership details, receipts and expenditure is included in the annual 
report of the industrial registrar and a list of unions registered under the Act is included 
in the New South Wales Industrial Gazette (see Vol. 178 Part LI for details as at 30 June 
1970). 


(c) Queensland 


In order to be represented in claims before the Industrial Court and the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, unions of employees and of employers must be 
registered under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts, 1961 to 1964. In respect 
of employers, registration under the Acts may be granted to single employers who employ 
an average of 50 employees, or to an association of employers who in the aggregate employ 
an average of 50 employees. At 31 December 1970 there were 76 employee unions registered 
with a reported membership of 285,233, At the same date 37 employer unions with a reported 
membership of 40,403 employers were registered. Lists of registered employee and employer 
unions are published in the annua! report of the President of the Industrial Court. 


(@) South Austratia 


The Industrial Code 1967-70 provides that any association consisting of—(a) two or 
more employers who, in the aggregate, employ not less than twenty employees, or (b} not 
less than twenty employees, may be registered under the code, At the end of December 1970 
there were 3 employer associations and 48 employee associations so registered. Membership 
of these employee associations totalled 110,750. 


(e) Western Australia 


Two or more employers who employ in the aggregate an average of 15 employees or 
more a month may apply for registration under the Industrial Arbitration Act 1912-1968. 
At 30 June 1970 there were 160 unions of workers, with an aggregate membership of 139,388, 
registered under provisions of the Act. At the same date thera were 13 registered unions of 
employers with a reported aggregate membership of 1,830 employers. Lists of registered 
unions of workers and of employers together with membership figures are published in the 
Western Australian Industrial Gazette (see Vol. 50, pages 150-152, Appendix XX). 


4, Central Labour Organisations 


(i) Trades and Labour Councils. Deiegate organisations, usually known as Trades Hall 
Councils or Labour Councils and consisting of representatives of a number of trade unions 
have been established in the capital cities and in a number of other centres in each State 
In the centres where these councils exist, most unions or local branches operating in the 
district are affiliated. The district councils obtain their finance by means of a per capite tax on 
members of affiliated unions. 


The following table shows, for each State and Territory, the number of trades and labour 
councils and the number of affiliated unions, or branches of unions, at the end of the years 
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1966 to 1970, The figures for the number of unions do not necessarily represent separate 
unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated with the local trades councils 
in the several towns in which they are represented. 


TRADES AND LABOUR COUNCILS 


End of . 
December— NSW, | Vic. | Old | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. | act. | Aust. 
NUMBER OF COUNCILS 
1966 : . il 9 13 5 | 4 4 I 48 
1967 . 1 9 13 5 3 5 | i 47 
1968 . 11 9 13 5 4! (a2 1 45 
1969 . 10 9 13 5 3 2 \ 43 
1970 4 10 9 13 5 3 2 1 43 
NUMBER OF AFFILIATED UNIONS AND BRANCH UNIONS 
1966 . , t 35t 275 176 150 145° 540 20) 1,287 
1967 . . 348 279 187 147 137 125 . 27 | 1,250 
1968 . 336 277 185 153 151 | fa) 86 281] 216 
1969 . 334 279 191 149 146 91 _ 9] 1,199 


is7?) ti, . 320 2i4 191 ESE 127 99 1 ie 1,184 


{a} Refiects amatgamation of councils. 


As well as trades and labour councils there are councils organised on trade lines and 
composed of delegates from separate unions whose members’ interests are closely connected 
by reason of their occupations, Delegate councils of unions connected directly or indirectly 
with the metal trades, or with the burlding trades, are examples of such organisations. 


(ii) Australian Council of Trade Unions. A central labour organisation, now called the 
Australian Counci) of Trade Unions, came into being during 1927. The Council was created 
to function on behalf of the trade unions of Australia, and was founded at an All-Australian 
Trade Union Congress held in Melbourne in May 1927. The A.C.T.U. consists of affiliated 
unions and approved State Trades and Labour Councils and Provincial Councils. The 
State Trades and Labour Council in each State is the State Branch of the A.C.T.U, and it 
has the right to appoint one representative to act on the executive of the Council. In addition 
to the four A.C.T.U. officers and representatives of the State Branches of the A.C.T.U., 
seven delegates are elected by and from Congress, one from each of the following industry 
groups: Building, Food and distributing services, Manufacturing, Metal, Services, Transport 
and the A.W.U,. group. 


The President and Secretary are full-time officials and, with the two Vice-Presidents, are 
elected by and from the Australian Congress of Trade Unions. 


The ordinary meetings of Congress are held in alternate years. The 1969 Biennial Congress 
was heid in September 1969, and attended by 755 delegates from affiliated organisations, 
State branches of the A.C.T.U. and Provincial Councils. Special meetings of Congress are 
held whenever deemed advisable by decision of the executive, as approved by the majority of 
its branches, or by resolution supported bv unions representing one-third of the total member- 
ship of the A.C.T.U. 


Fhe objectives of the A.C.T.U. are the socialisation of industry, t.e. production, 
distribution and exchange, and the utilisation of the resources of Australia for the benefit of 
the people—ensuring full employment, with rising standards of living, real security and full 
cultural opportunities for all. The methods to be adopted are: the closer organisation of the 
workers by the transformation of the Australian trade union movement from the craft to ap 
industrial basis, by grouping of unions in their respective industries and by the establishment 
of one wnion in each industry; the consolidation of the Australian labour movement with 
the object of unified control, administration, and action; the centralised contro! of industrial 
disputes: educational propaganda among unions; and political action to secure satisfactory 
working-class legislation. 
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The A.C.T.U. was the first interstate body in Australia with authority to deal with 
industrial matters of an interstate character affecting the trade union movement generally, It 
is also the body responsible for submitting to the Commonwealth Government the names of 
persons suitable for selection as the Australian workers’ delegate to the annual International 
Labour Conference. 


(iii) Austratian Council of Salaried and Professional Associations. The Australian Council 
of Salaried and Professional Associations (A.C.S.P.A.) was formed in 1956 as a council of 
industrial associations of salaried officers employed in professional, commercial, technical 
or similar occupations and designed mainly for the purpose of co-ordinating the industrial 
activities of these associations on common problems. 


Associations may affiliate with the Council on either a federal or a State basis. At the 
end of 1970 there were 31 associations affiliated with A.C.S.P.A. with an aggregate member- 
ship of approximately 350,000. 


The objects of A.C.S.P.A. include the following—to promote co-operation amongst 
affiliated associations and other associations of salaried and professional officers; to appear 
before industrial tribunals and other authorities or organise combined representation before 
such tribunals; to encourage salaried and professional officers to join appropriate associations: 
and to co-operate with other associations on remuneration, conditions and employment of 
salaried officers following professional, commercial, technical and similar occupations. 


A national conference of A.C.S.P.A. consisting of delegates of affiliated associations is 
held every two years. The federal executive of the Council] is elected annually in respect of 
divisional representatives and representatives of affiliates. The Federal President, Federal 
Treasurer, Federal Secretary and Assistant Federal Secretary are elected by the national 
conference. State divisions comprised of delegates from affiliated associations have been 
established. The Council is financed from per capita affiliation fees from member associations. 


{iv) Council of Commonwealth Public Service Organisations. The Council of Common- 
wealth Public Service Organisations (C.C.P.8,0.) was formed in May 1969 by a conference 
of delegates from 17 affiliated associations of employees with an aggregate membership of 
approximately 100,000 in the Commonwealth Public Service and instrumentalities. Sixteen 
Federal organisations are now affiliated to the Federal body of the Council and various 
branches of 28 organisations have affiliated to State or Territory Divisions of the Council. 
The Council was formed to take over and extend the functions of the High Council of 
Commonwealth Public Service Organisations which was formed in 1922. 


The objects of the Council include the following—to promote the interests and welfare 
of Commonwealth employees and to encourage them to join affiliated organisations; to 
promote co-operation among affiliated organisations and to act on their behalf; to appear 
before courts, tribunals and authorities; and to co-operate with organisations and other 
bodies of employees on matters of common interest. 

The Federal Executive of C.C.P.S.O. is elected from and by delegates from affliated 
associations at biennial conferences. These conferences comprise members of the Federal 
Executive, delegates from affiliated organisations, and a delegate from each State or Territory 
Division of the Council. The number of delegates from each affiliate is determined on a 
broad scale of representation based on membership. A full-time secretary is responsible for 
organising and managing a full-time secretariat of the Council. Divisions of the Council, 
comprised of two delegates from each Divisional affiliate, have been established in each. 
State and mainland Territory and will be formed in Papua and New Guinea. Each Division 
is autonomous in relation to Divisional matters and has its own executive elected by the 
Division. Finance for Council activities is raised by lump sum plus per capita affiliation 
fees from member organisations at Federal level and generally by per capita affiliation fees 
at Divisional level. 


(v) Council of Professional Associations, The Council of Professional Associations 
(C.P.A.) was formed in 1956, At the end of 1970 eight organisations with ageregate member- 
ship of approximately 20,000 were affiliated with the C.P.A. These organisations have two 
things in common, namely—(1} their membership consists entirely or partly of employees 
in professional occupations, and {2} their membership consists entirely or partly of employees 
of Commonwealth government departments or Commonwealth government instrumentalities. 
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The C.P.A. acts as a council of industrial associations, one of its purposes being the 
co-ordination of the activities of its affiliates. The Council also appears before industrial 
tribunals on occasions where it can represent all its affiliated organisations. 

Fach year affiliated organisations elect tvo representatives to attend C.P.A. meetings. 
At the first Council meeting of each year these delegates elect their own C.P.A. executive. 
The Council has no State branches, Finance for the Council is obtained by levying a charge 
on each of its affiliates annually, the size of the charge somewhat corresponding with the 
affiliate’s membership. The C.P.A. has no full time officers. 


International Labour Organisation 
1. General 


The International Labour Organisation (I.L.0.) was established on 11 April 1919, as an 
autonomous institution associated with the League of Nations. Its original constitution was 
adopted as Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. With certain amendments this constitution 
remains the charter of I.L.O. to this day, bringing governments, employers and trade unions 
together to discuss international labour and social problems. A new definition of the aims 
and purposes of the ].L.0., known as the Declaration of Philadelphia, was added to the 
constitution at the 1944 Session of the International Labour Conference and this asserted 
the responsibility of I.L.O. in combating poverty and insecurity. In 1946 the Organisation 
became the first of the specialised agencies of the United Nations. Under the terms of 
agreement, the United Nations recognises the 1.L.0. as a specialised agency having respon- 
sibility in the field defined by tts constitution, which embraces labour conditions, industrial 
relations, employment organisation, social security and other aspects of social policy. 


The Organisation has three basic parts, These are the International Labour Conference, 
its highest authority, which usually meets annually; the Governing Body its executive 
council, which usually meets three times each year; and the International Labour Office, 
which provides the Secretariat of the Organisation. The Conference is composed of dele- 
galions from the member States of the Organisation. At the end of 1970 there were 121 
member States, each of which is entitled to be represented by four delegates—-two representing 
the government, one representing employers and one representing workers, together with 
their advisers. Each delegate speaks and voies independently, so that all points of view in 
each country are fully expressed. The Governing Body consists of the representatives of 
twenty-four governments, and twelve employers’ and twelve workers’ representatives. 
Particulars are given in previous issues of the Labour Report of the proceedings of Inter- 
national Labour Conferences up to the 53rd Session held in Geneva in June 1969. 


2. The International Labour Conference 


{i} General. These Conferences are composed of government, employer and worker 
delegations from member countries. The employer and worker delegates to the International 
Labour Conferences must be chosen, under the provisions of the 1.L.0. constitution, 
by each Government in agreement with the most representative employer and worker 
organisations of the country. The principal function of the Conference (which usually meets 
once a year) is to draft international minimum social and labour standards which take the 
form of International Labour Conventions and Recommendations (see paragraph 5, 
page 293). 


(ii} Recens Sessions, The 54th Session of the Conference was held in Geneva in June 
1970. The Australian delegation comprised: government delegates, Dr P. H. Cook, O.B.E., 
and Mr H. M. Loveday, M.B.E.; employers’ delegate, Mr W. N. Morrison; and workers’ 
delegate, Mr R. J, Hawke; together with their advisers. 


The main topics of discussion were annual holidays with pay {second discussion); 
minimum wage fixing and related problems, with special reference to developing countries 
{second discussion}; special youth employment and training schemes for development 
purposes (second discussion); trade union rights and their relation to civil liberties (general 
discussion}; and protection and facilities afforded to workers’ representatives in the under- 
taking (first discussion), Dr Cook was elected Chairman of the Committee dealing with 
annual holidays with pay. 
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At the $5th (Maritime) Session of the International Labour Conference which met in 
Geneva in October 1970, the Australian delegation was: government delegates, Mr K. C. 
McKenzie and Mr 8. P. Smith; shipowners’ delegate, Mr W. F. J. Foster; seafarers’ delegate, 
Captain S. J. Benson, C.B.E.; together with their advisers. 


The Conference adopted international standards on crew accommodation, air- 
conditioning and the control of harmful noise on ships; employment problems; vocational 
training: accident prevention; minimum wages; and seafarers’ welfare. 


Mr McKenzie (government delegate) was elected Chairman of the Committee dealing 
with the question of employment problems arising from technical developments in the 
maritime industry. Mr Foster (shipowners’ delegate) was re-elected to the Joint Maritime 
Commission, a body which comprises shipowner and seafarer members and plays a key 
role ia the consideration of maritime questions in the [I.L.O. Mr P. Geraghty (Australian 
workers’ adviser) was elected as a seafarers’ member of the Joint Maritime Commission. 


3. Governing Body 


The Governing Body is the 1.L.0.’s executive council. 1t usually meets three times each 
year in Geneva in February-March, May and November. There are 48 members, 24 represen- 
ting governments and 12 each representing employers and workers. Ten governments are 
permanently members of the Governing Body by virtue of their industrial importance. 
The remaining 14 government members are elected every three years by government delegates 
at sessions of the annual conference; the employer and worker representatives are similarly 
elected by the employer and worker groups. As the result of an amendment to the Standing 
Orders of the Conference, adopted at the 52nd Session of the Conference in 1968, the 
number of deputy members of the Governing Body has been increased from ten to twelve 
for each of the three groups—governments, employers and workers. 


From 1945 to 1960, Australia held a government seat, alternating as a Member and 
Deputy Member. Between 1963 and 1966, Australia held a government seat as a Member, 
Between 1966 and 1969 Australia held Deputy Membership. 


In the elections held in June 1969, Sir Grant Ferrier, C.M.G., was elected a Deputy 
Employers’ Member of the Governing Body. Mr 4. E. Monk, C.M.G., who had been a 
Workers’ Member of the Governing Body continuously since 1945 did not seek re-election. 


4, Industrial Committees 


There are ten industrial and analogous committees of the LL.O. which were set up in 
1945 to consider labour and social questions of concern to particular industries. In November 
1970 the Governing Body elected Australia to membership of seven of the ten committees. 
These committees are Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works; Iron and Steet; Coal 
Mines; Metal Trades; the Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers: Inland Transport; and Chemical Industries. 


A tripartite delegation from Australia attended the 9th Session of the Coal Mines 
Committee held at Geneva in May 1970. The Australian Government was also represented 
at the i4th Session of the Asian Advisory Committee held at Bandung, Indonesia in 
September 1970, which Mr G. Polites, M.B.E. also attended as an employers’ representative. 


§. LL.O. Conventions and Recommendations 


(i) General, An 1.L.0. convention is an international treaty which has to be approved 
by two-thirds of the delegates at the Conference before it is adopted. As part of their con- 
stitutional obligations as member States of the Organisation, governments are required 
to bring conventions adopted by Sessions of the Conference to the attention of their 
competent national authorities (Parliament) to be considered for ratification. When a 
government ratifies an ILL.O. convention, it enters into a formal treaty obligation to ensure 
compliance with its provisions, and it must report annually to the International Labour 
Office on the measures it is taking to give effect to its provisions. It must furnish copies 
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of these reports to the national representattve workers’ and employers’ organisations. 
Countries which do not ratify conventions are still obliged to examine them, to report 
to the LL.O., from time to time as requested, about the state of their law and practice and 
indicate why they have not ratified them. 


Recommendations do net require ratification, but governments are obliged to bring 
them to the attention of the competent national authorities for consideration, These authori- 
ties must in turn weigh the possibility of adopting legislation or taking any other action that 
may be necessary to give effect to the provisions of Recommendations. A report describing 
the way in which these obligations have been discharged must be sent to the L.L.O. 


The International Labour Conference, during its 55 Sessions between 1919 and 1970, 
adopted 134 Conventions and 142 Recommendations setting forth international standards. 
These constitute what has become known as the International Labour Code. The Code covers 
a wide range of subjects, including wages, hours of work, annual holidays with pay, age of 
admission to employment, medical examination for fitness for employment, maternity 
protection, industrial health, safety and welfare, social insurance and assistance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, compensation for employment injuries, freedom of association, right to 
organise and bargain collectively, employment conditions of seamen, etc. The Code has 
played an important part in the improvement of working and living conditions all over the 
world since 1919. 


As far as Australia is concerned, the provisions of the Constitution are such that only 
the Commonwealth Government, under the ‘external affairs’ power, may ratify international 
treaties, including I.L.O. Conventions, on behalf of Australia. The Commonweaith Govem- 
ment thus becomes internationally responsible for ensuring their observance. However, the 
constitutional division of powers as between the Commonwealth and the States is such that 
although the subject matter of some FL.L.O. Conventions is solely within the legislative 
competence of the Commonwealth, the subject matter of the great majority is the joint 
responsibility of the Commonwealth and the States. In the case of this latter category of 
Conventions it is necessary, before such Conventions can be ratified by Australia, that the 
law and practice in each State should already be precisely (and not just generally) in accord 
with their provisions. In addition, the Commonwealth Government has to ensure that its 
own law and practice in the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory and, 
in sOme instances, in the general Commonwealth legislative field as well, are satisfactory. 
In other words, in respect of most I.L.O. conventions, the law and practice in nine separate 
jurisdictions have to be precisely in accord with their provisions before they can be ratified 
by Australia. Moreover, it has been the policy of the Commonwealth Government since 
1919, irrespective of party, not to proceed with ratification of I.L.O. Conventions that 
concern the States until each of the States has formally agreed to ratification by the Com- 
monwealth, 


Further, the I.L.O. constitution provides that I.L.O. Conventions, once ratified by a 
member country, have to be considered from the point of view of extending the ratification 
to that country’s non-metropolitan territories (where-such exist), and a declaration indicating 
that country’s attitude to such extensions has to be submitted to the I.L.O. In other words, 
as far as Australia is concerned, once an I.L.O. convention has been ratified in respect of the 
mainland, consideration has to be given to its extension to the Terrttories of Papua and 
New Guinea and Norfolk Island. In passing, it could be added that there are a few I.L.O. 
conventions which apply only to non-metropolitan territories. 


In October 1969, the Department of Labour and National Service, published a Review of 
Australian Law and Practice Relating to Conventions Adopted by the International Labour 
Conference which summarises the contents of and the Australian law and practice relating 
to the 128 Conventions adopted up to 1968. 


(il) Conventions ratified by Australia. As at 31 December 1970 Australia had ratified 
29 1.L.0. conventions—18 based exclusively on the law and practice of the Commonwealth 
Government. A summary of the purpose and main provisions of each convention ratified 
to the end of 1960 was published in Labour Reports No. 47, No. 48, and No. 50. 
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During 1970 one Convention—No. 47—Forty-Hour Week, 1935 was ratified by Aus- 
tralia. - 


The following Conventions have now been ratified by Australia: 


No. 7—Minimum Age (Sea), 1920.—Ratified by Australia 28 June 1935. (This ratification 
does not apply to intra-state shipping, but has been extended to the Territory of Papua and 
New Guinea.) 


No. 8—Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwreck), 1920.—Ratified by Australia 28 June 1935. 
(This ratification does not apply to intra-state shipping, but has been extended to the Territory 
of Papua and New Guinea.) 


No. 9—Placing of Seamen, 1920,—Ratified by Australia 3 August 1925. (This ratification 
does not apply to intra-state shipping.) 


No. 10—Minimum Age (Agriculture), 1921.—Ratified by Australia 24 December 1957. 
(This ratification has been extended to the Territones of Papua and New Guinea, and 
Norfolk Esiand.) 


No. li—Right of Association {Agricuiture}, 192!.—Ratified by Australia 24 December 
19457. (This ratification has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, 
and Norfolk Island.) 


No. 12—Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture), 1921.—Ratitied by Australia 7 June 
1960. (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea.) 


No. 15—Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers), 1921,—-Ratified by Australia 28 June 
1935. (This ratification does not apply to intra-state shipping.) 


No. 16—Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea), 1921—Ratifed by Australia 
28 June 1935. (This ratification does not apply to intra-state shipping.) 


No. 18—Workmen's Compensation (Occupational Diseases), 1925.—Ratified by Australia 
22 April 1959, (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea.) : 


No. 19-—Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation}, 1925.—Ratified by Australia 
12 June 1959. (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea.) 


No. 21-—Inspection of Emigrants, 1926.—Ratified by Australia 18 April 1931. 
No. 22—Seamen’s Articies of Agreement, 1926.—Ratified by Australia 1 April 1935 
No, 26—Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery, 1928.—Ratified by Australia 9 March 1931, 


No. 27—Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels), 1929.—Ratified by 
Australia 9 March 1931. (This ratification has been extended to the Territories of Papua 
and New Guinea, and Norfolk Island.) 


Ne. 29—Forced Labour, 1930,—Ratified by Australia 2 January 1932. (This ratification 
has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and Norfolk Island.) 


No. 42— Workmen's Compensation (Occupational Diseases) (Revised), 1934,—Ratified 
by Australia 29 April 1959. (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua 
and New Guinea.) 


No. 45--Underground Work (Women), 1935.—Ratified by Australia 7 October 1953. 
(This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea.) 


No. 47—Forty-Hour Week, 1935.—Ratified by Australia 22 October 1970. 


No. 57— Hours of Work and Manning (Sea), 1936.—Ratified by Australia 24 September 
1938, 
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No, 63—Sraristics of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938.—Ratified by Australia 5 Septem- 
ber 1939. (Australia has excluded Part II from its acceptance of the convention.) 


No. 76—Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea), 1946 Ratified by Australia 24 
January 1949, 


No. §0-—Final Articles Revision, 1946.—Ratified by Australia 24° “January 1949, (This 
ratification has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and Norfolk 
Island.) 


‘No. 85—Labour inspectorates (Non-Metropolitan Terri tories), 1947.—Ratified by 
Australia 30 September 1954. (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua 
and New Guinea.) 


No, 88—Employment-Service, 1948. _Ratified by Australia 24 December 1949. 


No. 93—Wages, Hours of Work and Manning. (Sea) (Revised), 1949.—Ratified by 
Australia 3 March 1954, 


No. 99—AMinimum Wage-Fixing Machinery (Agriculture) .1951,-—Ratified by Australia 
19 June 1969. (This ratification has been extended to the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea.) 


Ne. 105—Abolition of Forced Labour, 1957.—Ratified by Australia 7 June 1960. (This 
ratification has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and Norfolk 
Island.) + a ; _ 


No. 116-——Final Articles Revision, 1961,—Ratified by Australia 29 October 1963. 


No. 122-—Employment Folicy, 1964.—Ratified by Australia 12 Novernber 1969. (This 
ratification has been extended to the Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and Norfoik 
Island.) 
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(6) Incorporates sonte alterations in the selected list and some minor changes in basis since December quarter 1969, 


(a) In some cases the averages are price relatives. 
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(6) Incorporates some alterations in the selected list and some minor chaoges in basis since December quarter 1969. 


(a) In some cases the averages are price relatives. 
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(6) Incorporates sont alterations in the selected fist and some minor changes in basis since December quarter 1969, 


(a) In Some cases the a¥erages are price relalives. 
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(6) Incorporates sone alterations in the selected list and some minor changes in basis since December quarter 1969. 


(a) In some cases the averages are price relatives. 
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(5) Incorporates some alterations in the selected list and some minor changes in basis since December quanter 1959. 


{a) In some cases the averages are price relatives, 


Section I 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD LIN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 19790 
{Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Repouris. Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned) 











AUSTRALIA New ZEALAND 
litem Linit Sydney Melbourne Four chef centres 
Feb May ALE Nor Feb May Aug Feb May ¥ov, 
cents cenis cents cents cents cenls cents cents cers cents 
Bread . ' . . ' 2 ib 20.0 21.0 z1 t 21.0 21 0 21.0 2L,9 210 13.7 j4 9 £4.99 i4 9 
Flows, elain . . - . 1 18.2 13 4 18.8 14.9 3 7 19.7 19.7 97° 10.6 115 bi 4 ll 4 
Tea , . : ' ‘ ‘ + Ib 28.4 28.4 28.4 26.4 30 4 29.6 29,2 a4 oO 35.1 35,1 35.2 35.1 
Jam, apricot . . . 1a te 43,7 34.4 33.1 34,9 34.4 35 9 35.4 35.6 44.3 453.8 45.4 47 3 
Sugar : * * ‘ b 11.4 10 7 10.4 10.38 10.7 10 4 [0 4 10.6 7.0 7.4 7.f 36 
Rice ; . . . " [4.3 i3 § i3.9 if.i [4.6 iz 5 f4 3 i§$.3 15.4 14.6 i 5 1523 
Oats, rolled . . : : 2 ib 38.4 a8 I 33.1 38.6 a8 0 46 I 32 4 388 fie) 28.5 (to) ZB 2 te) 28.2 [fad 23 4 
Peaches, canned : - . 29 oz 31.7 33.0 33.0 32.3 St t 32.3 32.0 31.3 37.3 a& 0 38 | 4i 4 
Polatoes , ' . . . 7 Ib 38.5 49.3 $1.3 63 0 aE 4 35,4 49.6 70.8 31.6 32 3 31.9 40.9 
Onions . . * . Ib Hi. 10.4 11.8 ia Zz Ei 4 10.2 11 ii 9- 9.1 7.6 3 2 
Malk ' . quart 23.9 21.0 23.0 23,0 19 o 19.0 13.0 19 0 #.4 #.0 3.9 $0 
Butter . * * . lb 54.4 54.4 4.4 44.4 53 2 $3.1 52.8 $3 2 27.8 27.9 29.9 29,9 
Cheese, processed . . + Ib 24,1 22.2 23 6 24.1 23 8 23.5 23.4 234 20.3 20,4 21.90 71 9 
Eggs . . dozen [(6) 66.0 1) G6 0 Hd) 56.0 [(6) 58.0 Hh) €2.6 [t6) 68.9 Hh) 59.9 [chp 55.8 44.9 51.9 45.9 50.9 
Bacon . . . . . 4+ lb ic} ia {<) id) 6 lich on 6 jf} ‘2 F |e} ‘i, 0 tr) a ic) had ic) th a 39.7 41.2 41.9 42.9 
Beef, sirloin . . . Ib fe) 86.5 |{e} 87.4 fied % 6 ie) 4.4 i 882 Io 88.9 I oS 4 {f> 89.1 56.1 49.9 t.9 61.2 
» mb , . . . . " 53.4 47.6 57.3 57.7 64.45 i.9 65.8 65.9 $1.6 54.5 55.3 55.8 
» Sttak, rump . . ” 102.6 102 0 1G4 1 106.6 115.4 115.7 1{7 2 117.9 69.9 73.3 74 8 75 4 
» Sausages. . : : ” 27.9 28.9 29.0 29.3 31.2 31 0 30 9 40.6 23.4 24.8 26.2 26.2 
Mutton, leg . : . . 4 31.4 32.2 az 6 32.5 27.3 28.2 28.2 27.6 (tg) 42.5 [fey 43.1 He) 45 2 |g) 45.9 
- Sorequarter . * ‘ + (7) 25 2 [Ap 25.4 (A) 24.2 A) 298 WA) 240 (Gh) 24.2 fr 235) [thy 73 1 24.i (gz) 24.2 1 26.4 |(g) 26.4 
» chops. .  . " 27.4 27.9 26.8 25.8 29 3 30.0 29.3 28 4 406 [ig) 41.9 iz) 44.8 |{g) 44.9 
Pork, leg . . ' : ‘ a 65.4 63.0 64.9 66,6 62.0 62.4 62.9 62.0 56.9 57.2 58 4 49 7 
a Chops . . . . “4 63.3 62.8 61.9 4.4 64.6 65 0 63.4 63.1 58.4 38.2 59.3 60.7 
{2} Osimeal, pre-cooked. (i) ‘24 oz per dozen’ . {c} Pre-pack. (d@) Meat prices are averages of the three individual monthly prices in each quarter. {2} T-bone steak (with 


fiflec}. COT 4 steak {without fittet). Not comparable with [969 series. ig) Hogget. {*) Forequarter chaps. 
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Section [—continued 
AVERACE RETAIL PRICES OF FOGD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1970—continued 
(Particulars extracied from Official Publications and Reports. Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned) 





CANADA UNITED STATES OF AMERICA{a} 
Item Umit Ottawa Montreal New York Los Angeles 
Feb. May Aug. Nov. Feb, hay Ati, Nov, : hi ay Aug. Nov. Feb, May AUE. Nev, 
cents cents cents cenis cents cenis cenis cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

Bread : . . 2b 28.6 28.4 28.8 28.8 29.6 23.8 28 4 28 .o 35.4 55 4 58.6 59 6 52,2 31.8 33.8 $3.2 
Flour, plain > » 44.6] 24.6} 34:2] 21.6] 23:2) 246) 25.0) 33. 23.3] 23a] 23:6) 23.5! 23:3] 24.6] 24.6) 34.4 
Jam, apricot. : 14 1b (5) 45.5 (5) 48.0 1(6) 47.1 106) 45.3 [(6) 46.4 16) 46.2 (15) 46.7 105) 45.3 ++ * . a <4 . 1s . 
Sugar : : - Ib 10,2 19.8 10.9 19.2 10.3 11.4 10.3 10,8 13,2 13.4 13.6 13.6 11.4 iz.3 12.4 13.1] 
Rice : ‘ . + .e . 7 a : . _ . 21.7 22.3 22.2 22.35 24.1 24.3 24.1 25.4] 
Peaches, canned . 29 oz 65.4 66.3 67.3 60.7 68 .F 66.4 66.9 61.7 a . - . . 
Patatoes . * : 7 ib 34.6 36.4 44.4 26.3 36.3 38.8 SE. 26.3 63.4 66.8 71.8 62.7 68.5 67.6 77.2 60.5 
Onions , - ‘ Ib 21.6 22.6 20.0 13.4 21.4 27.4 22.3 13.8 17.3 20.3 16.9 iz 3 15,5 13.2 1t.1 10.5 
Milk * ‘ . quart 33.9 34.4 45.1 45,1 30.8 30.8 31.0 31.0 35.1 34.2 35,2 36.8 . 32.5 4.1 4.) 34.6 
Butter . . ‘ ib 71.9 70.4 10.7 7.2 71.0 69.7 10.3 70.4 86.8 $8.1 88.3 29.3 $5.9 ST.1 $6.9 R84 
Chees?, processed : 4 ib 46.3 46.8 45.2 44,6 47.2 46.8 47.1 46,4 47.3 49.3 49.4 49.8 Si.9 $2.9 53.6 54.3 
Eugs . . : dozen 70.6 57.4 44.3 $45.0 66.2 §4 6 39.7 54.7 $3.4 54.9 62.2 59.3 74.5 $1.4 50 9 49.6 
Bacon . : . + lb 53.7 51.2 48.9 43 5 43 8 44,9 43.5 37,7 $2.0 21.9 32.1 49.0 45.4 44.8 45.5 42.0 
Beef, sirloin . ‘ ib 148.5 [49.9 149.8 140 7 149.5 149.8 156.8 141.4 we a a . a . a 

a ib , . . ” 117.2 Hig. (21.3 110.2 133.5 179.9 134.7 128.4 If? & 103 6 103 6 id] .4 124.7 126.8 125.9 123.6 

» Steak,rump . - ; . _ + - .. . (150.1 [(c}E 44,8 [Ccpn$2.8 Hep ta6.F [fehid 8 l(cplI9.4 HLIT. 6 Mehhl6 9 
Pork, chops ‘ . 7 130.8 109.4 111.3 108 7 119.8 119 1 116.6 110 1 -d 129.4 135.4 129.7 126.6 i273 4 124.8 iat 


(a) Excludes sales tax, = (6) Strawberry jam. (c) Round steak, 
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Section —centinued 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN PRINCIPAL CITIES: AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1970—constinned 
(Particulars extracted from Official Publications and Reports. Prices are quoted in the currency of the country concerned) 





SOUTH AFRICA 
Untrep KinGpoom 
(200 areas) : 
Item Witwatersrand 
May Aug. Nov. Nov May Aug, 














d d cents eents cents cents 
Bread . 24.2 34.3 274.5 9.4 9.5 lia) 9.5 fo) 9.5 Hie 9.5 Ho) 9.5 Hod F. 
Flour, plain (bh) 15.4 1b) 15.9 |e 16.5 9.2 9:1 9. 8.8 9.2 9.1 9. 
Tea . i) 2.2 ie) 40.2 [ice} 40.8 37.) 36.3 36,4 36.6 38,2 34.9 35. 
Jam, apricot a ++ 24.5 23.0 22.6 22.9 26,2 25 1 26. 
Sugar £.9 9.1 9.1 7.4 7.4 7.3 $.0 7.7 7.8 z. 
Rice . ot a a 14.7 14.5 15.3 7 14.2 16.0 15. 
Oats, rolled ws a +e a 23.8 22.8 23.) 23.4 24.4 24.3 24. 
Peaches, canned oe - es . . 74.0 21.8 23.1 23.4 96 4 37.3 39, 
Potacoes . . . : : 7 Ib 35.7 46.9 35.0 2i.0 35.6 38.1 44.5 46,7 349 36 8 42 
Onions . . . . . lb 14.4 18.6 127.8 9.8 5.7 6.7 9,9 7.3 6.5 1d | iz 
Miulk . . . . ' quart 27.0 "2? Oo 22.0 24.0 14.2 {4.2 i4.2 14.2 4.2 14,2 i4, 
Butler . . . . . Ib 49,2 40.2 41.7 43,2 40.3 39.1 39.4 39.8 39.6 39.0 34 
Cheese, processed . . 4% 21.4 21.5 22.4 234 i§.7 18.& if 6 18.7 18 4 18 8 18 
Eggs . . - . . dozen 50.4 45.5 44,7 40.4 2&9 27.3 28.6 28.7 32.0 32 (0 32 
Bacon. . ‘ . : 4 Ib 49,2 39.6 40.5 41.8 26,4 28.8 28.4 27.4 27.5 27.5 27 
Heel, sirloin. . - . Ib ‘3 102. (a) 105.3 116.6 ji) 110. 46.5 40 § 47.4 47.0 49.9 41.8 4/1 
+ Steak, mump = , . . bs (fj) 129.5 (2d) 134.4 [td 14), ta) $39.2 44.6 51.9 51.9 41.8 42.8 349 44 
Mutton, leg  . . : . - _ 7 _ - 437.) _ 40.3 38.3 37.2 37.3 37 

Pork, leg * . * ‘ bs id) 66.6 |(2} 666 [fd 67.9 [fd) 70.6 38.1 36.9 36.1 48.4 37.9 37.8 32.9 

» chops . : - rs - a - . 39.1 37.3 38.4 40.1 39.49 37.6 38,9 

(oa) Not delivered. (d) Self-raising four, (c} ‘Medium priced’ tea. (d) Home killed, 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS EN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: STATES AND 


APPENDIX 


Section Hl 


TERRITORIES 


(Excluding defence forces and employees in agriculture and private domestic service} 


("000) 


The figures in this section are based on benchmarks derived from the population census of June 1966, 
It should be noted that figures for periods prior io June 1966 that were published in previous issues of the 
Labour Report are not comparable with the figures shown in this table because new definitions of the Jabour 
force were adopted in the 1966 census. (See page 266.) 

















Month | N.S. W. | Vic. | Qld S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. | AC 1. Aust 
MALES 
1966— 
June 989.5 | 735 7 342.2 | 2423.8 181 0 $1.6 12 8 26.6 | 2,612.2 
July O88.0 | 744 5 5343.0 | 243.3 181.1 1.4 12.9 26.6 | 2,609.8 
August 987.7) 734.6 | 343.6 | 243.5 141.90 $1.7 13.0 27.0] 2,611.1 
September 987.7 | 735.6 | 343.3 | 241.49 180.9 at 6 13.1 26.9 | 2,610.9 
October. 989.3 737.2 342.6 | 242.3 11.3 $1.9 13.1 27.0 | 2,614.4 
November 994.4 741.5 342? $ 243.2 18] .9 82 6 13.0 27.2 | 2,626.6 
December 1002.2) 747.0 | 338.2 | 245.0 184.5 $2.9 13.1 27.8 | 2,640.7 
196 7— 
January 995.5 | 746.9 | 339.4] 245.0 182.8 83.3 I2 § 27.6) 2,633.5 
February 1,000.6 | 750.4 |) 342.1 245.8 183.5 $3.4 2 7 27.6 | 2,646.3 
March . 1,001 6 | 748.7 342.3 246.0 183.9 83.7 136) 27.6] 2,647.0 
April 1,002 4 747.3 443.4 | 245.9 183.7 $3.8 13.2 27.7 | 2,647.5 
May 1,003.3 748.1 345.6 | 245.7 184.3 $3.6 13.6 27.9 | 2,652.1 
June 1,002.7 747 7 445.1 245.7 184.2 83.2 13.8 28.0 | 2,650.6 
July I 000. & 746 5 347 2 246 3 185 0 $2.8 14.0 28.1 2,650.5 
August . 1,003.0) 747.6) 347.8) 246.7 185.3 $2.7 14.2 28 7 | 2,655.8 
September 1,004.2 | 748.7 348.4] 247.4 186.3 $2.8 14.2 28.8 | 2,660.8 
October. 1,006 9 | 7350.6 348.0 | 249.1 187.6 82.6 14.2 29.0 | 2,668.1 
November 1,012.1 756.1 348.0] 251.0 189.9 $3.0 14.1 29.3 | 2,683.5 
December 1,018.2 761.5 343.3 253.0 192.1 $4.3 13.9 29.8 | 2,696.3 
1968— 
January 1,012.5 | 760.2 342.4 ] 253.1 1927.6 84.8 14.0 30.0 | 2,689.6 
February 1018 5) 764.6) 348.2) 255.4 194.3 84.9 14.1 30.1 | 2,710.6 
March . 1,020.5 765.0 | 349.9) 255.1 195.6 84.7 14.3 303 | 2,715.4 
Aoril 1,022.1 763.2 351.6] 254 9 195.6 85 0 14.6 30.5 | 2,717.3 
May 1,024.5 | 763.9] 352.8 | 254.3 196.6 $5.1 14.1 30.6 | 2,722.9 
June 1,025.4 763.5 354.6 zoe. 197.0 B4.7 15.6 30.5 | 2,725.3 
July ] 024.4 764.4 456 2] 253.8 197.5 $4.4 16 0 30.5 | 2,727.4 
August . 1025.3 | 765 2% 357.4] 254 3 198.2 $4.5 16.2 30.6 | 2,731.6 
September 1,029.6 765.0 357.7 254.1 199.0 $4.6 16.3 30.5 | 2,736.4 
October . 1,033.1 765.0 | 357.7 255.0 199.2 $4.7 16.3 30.7 | 2,739.7 
November 1,037.9 Tit 357.5 | 256.4] 201.1 $4.9 16 2 31.0} 2,756.1 
December 1,047.3 | 778.1 353.8 | 258.7 | 203.2 86 4 16.2 31.5) 2,775.2 
1969— 
January 1,042.2 775.6 355.6] 258.2 | 202.5 $6.3 16.2 31.6 | 2,768.1 
February },045.2 |] 778.8 358.6] 259.9 | 203.8 $6.3 16.2 31.8 | 2,780.5 
March . 1,047.1 780.3 361.4 261.1 204.7 $6.4 16.3 32.2 | 2,789.4 
April 1,048.9 | 779.3 | 362.3 261.8; 205.3 86.6 16.5 32.3 | 2,792.8 
May 1,050. 4 780.3 365.4 261.8 205.9 86.6 16.9 32.2 | 2,799.7 
June 1,052.2 | 782.2] 366.6 | 261.6 | 206.4 85.5 17.2 32.2 | 2,804.9 
July 1,052.4 782.1 368.5 | 3761.8 207.4 86.2 17.6 32.2 | 2,808.3 
August 1,054.2 783.2 369.3 261.8 208.3 #6.9 17.9 37.4] 2,812.9 
September {057 9) 784.1 368.3 262 2 | 208.4 86.2 is 6 32.8 | 2,818.0 
October. 1059.2] 787.] 368.2 262 4 | 209.4 $6.5 13.0 32.8 | 2,823.6 
November 1,068.2 | 785.6) 369.6 | 262.9 | 211.0 $7.2 18.1 33.3 | 2,835.9 
December 1,076.8 794.9 366,5 265.4 213.6 $8.0 18.0 33.8 | 2,862.1 





For footnote see page 309. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: STATES AND 

















TERRITORIES——continued 
(Excliding defence forces and employees in agriculture and private domestic service) 
: (°000} 
Month | N.S. W, | Vie. | Qld | S.A. | WA. | Tas. N.T. AT | Aust, 
MALES—continued 

1970-— 
fanuary ~ | LOFZ. 7 798 2 367.4 265 0 213.2 $8.3 (8 6 34.1 | 2,856.9 
February . | 1079.1 801.8 | 369.3 |] 266.7 | 215 | BE 3 18.0 3421) 2,872.4 
March . . | 4,080.3) 802.4) 370.4) 267 2) 215.3 $3.9 18 4 34.6 | 2,873.0 
Apri. . | 1,083.1 $03.2 373.9 ht. | 216.3 $9.2 18.9 35.0 | 2,685.6 
May. . | EO8k 1) 802.5 | 375.7) 2666] 216.3 88.9 9.3 35.2 | 2,885.6 
June. . | 1,083 1 £01 0 377.5 266.6 216.5 88.5 19.3 35.1 | 2,887.6 
July ; . | 1,083 1 799 8 | 379.5 | 266.7 | 216.8 BE .2 19.6 35.3 5 2,889.0 
August . . | 1084.3 | 801.2 | 379.6] 267.1 217.9 g& 2 19.6 33.5 | 2,893.2 
Serdember =. | 1087.6 gO! 8 380.3 267 2 218 8 $3 6 [g.9 36.0 | 2.9996 
October. . | 1091.5 $04.0 379.4 267.7 220.0 $7.9 9.8 36,3 | 2,906.6 
November . [1,103.2 ) 808.8 | 379.9] 268.4 | 220 7 88.0 20.1 36.9 | 2,925.9 
December . t10)2.2 R15.9 377 271.3 224 6 88.9 zi. | 37.3 | 2,948.3 

197 |-— 
January 1,104 & BE3.8 A79. | 270.5 225. | $9.7 19.9 3f.3 ] 2,939.7 
February 1,109.7 | 818.0 382.0] 271.7 227.4 89 5 20 3 77 | 2,956.2? 
March . b.ti1.0 | 818.3] 384.1 271.9 | 228 5 89.7 20.2 37.9 | 2,966.1] 
April. . PELOo.5 | 816.2) 386.4) 270.8 ) 228.9 90.1 20.5 38.0} 2,960.3 
May . | 1,809, 1 816. | 389 2 | 27t 2] 228.7 89.7 20.9 38.2 | 2,963 2 
June 1108.3 | 812.7 | 390 8 — 271.7 1 229.1 89. | 21.2 38.1 | 2.960.9 

FEMALES 

1966— 
June. : 456. | 361.2 139.8 106.1 76 3 33.8 4.9 13.2 | 1,191.3 
July ; . | 457.9 | 361.7 140.3 [OS .6 76.5 33.7 5.0 13.2] 1,193.9 
August . . | 461.2 | 362.8 44.0) 105.8 76 9 33.7 5.0 13.5 | 1,199.9 
September .| 464.1 | 364.3] 141.4] 106.2] 77.3} 33.7 5.0} 13.4[ 1,205.5 
October. . 468.1 366.1 142.1] 106.4 77.6 33.8 5.0 13 $1 2,292.6 
November. 472.5 | 369.5 142.8 107.6 78.7 34.1 5.1 13 8 | 1,224.1 
December. 472.3), 371.2) 143.6 107.3 78.0 35.0 5.1 4.0) 1,226.9 

1967— 
January .| 470.9 | 369 5) 144.6] 107.3 77.5 34.3 5.1 14.0 | 1,220.6 
February ; 476.0 | 377.1 144.8 109.8 80.2 34.6 § 2 14.2] 1,241.9 
March . ; 478.5 377.9 [45.4 110.0 8t.2 45.2 5.2 i4. dt 1,247.7 
Apnl . 479.2 |] 377.8 145.4 | 169.9 82.0 35.5 $.3 14.4 | 1,249.6 
May . .| 479.2 | 377.5] 146.6] 109.8] 82.1] 35.6 $4! 14.5 | 1,250.7 
June. . | 480.4 | 376.5] 147.3 109.8 &2.3 35.4 5.5 4.4] 1,251.7 
July. . 431.0 | 376.5 147.7-| 109.8 82.5 35.1 5.6 14.5) 1,252.7 
August . . 482.7) 377.3 148.1 110.3 82.7 35.1 5.7 14.7 | 1,256.6 
September. 484.0 | 377.9 148.6 | Utl.3 83.2 35.1 5.7 14.9 | 2,260.7 
October. . 486.5 378.9 149.5 Hiz.i 83.9 35 3 4.7 149 | 1,266.7 
November . | 490.2 | 383.0} 149.8 (13.1 85.1 35.5 5,7 IS.l | 1,277.5 
December. 499.0 | 384.5 151.8 113.4 84.1 36.2 5.8. 156.2 | 1,279.8 

1968-— 
January . 485.1] 38.4 149.6) 113.1 $3.9 36.0 §.8 15.3) 1,270.0 
February . 490.9 | 387.5) 152.2) 116.1 BF. 1 36.5 5.9 15.7 | 1,291.3 
March . . 493.6) 389.7 152.7 | 116.6 $8.3 37.2 6.1 15.8} 1,299.5 
April. . 493.6 387.5 152.3 115.6 88.9 37.3 6.2 16.0 | J,297.6 
May . ; 495.3) 388.1 133.6 115.9 89.0 37.3 6.3 16.1 |] 1,301.7 
June... . 497.2; 388.2 | 154.0] 116.2 89.3 37.4 6.4 16.1) 1,304.5 
July . ' 499.1 389.0; 154.77] 116.0 89.8 36.8 6.6 16.1} 1,308.1 
August . . 501.1 389.6 154 1 116.3 90.2 36.4 6.6 16.2 |] 1,310.6 
September. $03.4 | 396.9 155.2 116 3 of. 36.4 6.7 16.3 | 1,316.8 
October. ' $06.4) 392.6] 155.3 117.2 91.4 36.6 6.7 16.5 | 1,322.8 
November. 51.9 | 396.7 156.2.] 118.0 91.9 36.8 6.7" 6.9 | 3,535.1 
December. $11.6 | 399.3] 158.2 [ [18.6 91.2 37.8 6.5 7.0} 1340.2 


- — L 
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Section [i—continued 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: STATES AND 














TERRITORIES—continued 
{Excluding defence forces and emplayees in agriculture and private domestic service) 
(000) 
ACT. 
Month ws.w. | Vic. Qld | S.A. | W.A., | Tas. | N.T. (a) | Aust, 
FEMALES—ceontinued 
(969— 
January 506.7 | 394.4] 154.8 117.7 30.7 36.7 6.7 16.9 | 1,324.5 
February 509.2 | 407.6] 157.3 119.8 94.0 37.0 6.8 17.5 | 1,344.2 
March . $13.4 | 405.6] 199.0% 121.1 95.6 37.8 6.9 17.7 | 1,357.0 
April. 514.4 | 404.3 183.9 | 120.7 96.3 38.2 6.9 17.8 | 1,357.6 
May 516.5| 404.5] 160.1} 120.3] 96.6] 38.2 7.1] 18. | 1,368.3 
June . 518.4 405.3 160.7 )21.4 97.3 38.1 fia 18.1 1,366.8 
July gj 519.4] 406.7 [61.2 ) 121.6 97.3 37.8 7.3 18.2] 1,370.1 
August . 522.7 | 407.6 | 61.6! 122.3] 98.4 | 37.8 7.4/ 18.3 | 1,376.1 
September. 526.0] 409.3 162.2 123.2 99.5 38.0 7.5 18.5 { 1,384.2 
October. . $31.8) 443.3 163.0 | 123.9 100.7 38.1 7 6 18.7] 1,397.0 
November. $38.7! 417.9 | 164.7 i254] 102,23 38.4 7.6 19.2] 1,414.) 
December. $39.4 | 421.0] 166 4 125.9 | 101.9 39.4 7.6 19.2 | 2,420.8 
1970— 
January . $35.9 | 416.4 165.4 {25.8 100.8 33.6 7.3 19.4 | 1,409.9 
February . 541.8 434.3 168.5 l27.4 104.8 38.8 7.6 19.4 1,432.3 
March . ' 545.5 | 427.1 168.0 E29.2 | 106.2 49.1 7.7 20.27] 1,442.9 
April . | 548.1] 426.7| 169.5] 128.9] 106.8] 39.6 7.8 | 20.81 1,447.9 
May . ; 549.2 | 426.7 171.1 129.0 | 106.7 39.6 7.9 20.7 | 1,451.0 
June. . 550.0 | 426. | 171.4 129.9 107,45 39.3 8. i 20.6) 1,452.8 
July : : 551.0 425.6 172.6 129.5 107.4 39.2 R 2 20,7 1,454.8 
August . . $51.4 425.9 72.9 130.2 108.6 39.1 BZ 20.9 1,457.2 
September. 555.9 | 428.4 i74.0 | 130.9 199.8 39.0 $.2 21.2 | 1,467.3 
October. . 560. | 430.9 175.3 131.7 110.4 39.2 &.1 21.2] 477.0 
November. 569.45 | 435.9 176.3 $33.2 111.2 39.5 $.3 2t.6] 1,495.4 
December : 469.9 438.45 178.4 133.6 110.2 40.8 B.2 2t.7 | 1,501.3 
isfi— 
January : 564.0 434.0 i776 & 133.6 104.6 39.9 z.4 21.6 1,487.6 
February ; §69.2 | 440.2 179.5 135.6 | 113.6 40.5 8.2 22.0) 1,508.9 
March . ‘ 572.0 443.5 179.5 136.4 114.6 40.8 8.3 22.4 1417.4 
Apnl. : $71.4 441.9 180.4 435.3 118.1 40.6 $.4 ae.4] 1,515.6 
May . : $72.2 441.3 181.8 1345.2 115.0 40,7 8.6 22.6 1,517.4 
June $77.0! 440.0 182.3 136 3 FI4.8 40.5 8,7 22.41 1,516.9 
PERSONS 
1966— 
June 1,445.6 [1,096.9 | 482.0 | 348.9 | 257.3 115.4 17.7 39.8 | 3,803.4 
July «tj. 1,445.9 11,096.22 | 483.3 | 347.9 | 257.6] 115.1 17.9 39.8 | 3,803.7 
August . 1,448.9 (1,097.4 | 484.6 | 348.3 | 257.9] 115.4 18.0 40.45 | 3,817.0 
September 1,451.8 (5,009.9 | 484.7 [ 348.1 258.2] 115.3 18.1 40.3 | 3,816.4 
October. 1,457.4 /1,103.3 | 484.7) 348.7 | 258.7 | 115.7 18.1 40.5 | 3,827.0 
November 1,466.9 (1,111.0 | 485.6] 350.8] 260.6] 316.7] 18.1 | 41.0] 3,850.7 
December 1474.5 (3,018.2 | 488.8) 352.8] 262.5 [  1r?.9 1s.2 41.8 | 3,867.6 
1967— 
January 1,466.4 | 1,116.4 48120 352.8 260", 3 117.6 17.9 41.6 | 3,854.1 
February — 1,476.6 (1,127.5 | 486.9 ) 355.6) 263.7] 118.0 17.9 41.8 | 3,888.2 
March . 1,480.1 | 1,126.6 | 487.7 | 356.0] 265.1 118.9 18.2 42.0 | 3,894.7 
Apnl:’ . 1,481.6 | 1,125.1 488.8 345.8 265.7 119.3 18.5 42.1 3,897.1 
May 1,482.5 (1,125.6 ] 492.2 | 355.5 | 266.4! 119.2/ 19.0] 42.4] 3,902.8 
June 1,483.1 (1,124.2 | 492.4] 355.5 |] 266.5 118.7 19.3 47.4) 3,902.3 
July 1,481.6 | 1,123.0 | 494.9] 356.1 267.45 117.9 19.6 42.6 | 3,903.2 
August . 1,485.7 | 1,124.9 455.9 357.0 267.8 117.8 19.9 43.4 |] 3,912.4 
September 1,488.2 | 1,126.6 497.0 358.7 269,45 117.9 19.9 43.7) 3,921.5 
October. 1,493.4 11,129.5 | 497.5] 361.2 | 271.5 117.9 19.9 43.9 | 3,934.8 
November . | 1,502.3 [1,139.1 497.8 | 364.1] 275.0) 118.5 19.8 44.41 3,961.0 
December . | 1,507.2 [1,146;0 | 495.1 366.4) 276.2 | 120.5 19.7 45.0 | 3,976.1 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: STATES AND 


TERRITORIES—conrinued 


(Exeluding defence forces and employees in agricufture and private domestic service) 
- C7000) 


Month | N.S.W. | Vie. 

1968—— 

January 1,497.6 | 1,341.6 
February 1,509.4 | 1,152.1 
March . 1,513.5 | 1,154.7 
April 1,515.7 | 1,150.7 
May 1,519.8 | 1,152.0 
June 1,522.6 | 1,151.7 
July 1,523.6 | 1,153.4 
August . 1,526.4 | 1,154.8 
September 1,532.4 | 1,155.9 
October. 1,537.5 | 1,157.6 
November 1,549.8 | 1,167.8 
December 1,558.9 | 1,177.4 
1965— 
January 1,548.9 7 1,170.0 
February 1,554.4 | 1,181.4 
March . 1,560.5 | 1,185.9 
April 1,563.3 [1,183.6 
_ May 1,567.0 | 1,184.8 
June 1,570.6 | 1,188.0 
July 1,571.9 | 1,188.38 
August . 1,576.9 | 1,190.8 
‘September 1,583.9 | 1,193.4 
October. 1,591.0 | 1,200.4 
November 1,606.9 | 1,203.5 
December 1,616.2 | 1,220.9 
197)— 
January 1,608.6 | 1,214.7 
February 1,620.9 | 1,226.1 
March . 1,625.8 | 1,229.4 
April 1,631.2 | 1,229.9 
May 1,630.3 | 1,229.2 
June 1,633.1 | 1,227.1 
Fuly: 1,634°1 | 1,225.4 
August . 1,635.7 | 1,227.1 
September 1,643.5 | 1,230.2 
October. 1,651.6 | 1,234.9" 
»-November 1,672.7 |1,244.7 
December 1,682.1 [1,254.4 

197 1— 

. _ January 1,668.8 | 1,247.8 
February 1,678.9 | 1,258.2 
March . 1,683.0 (1,261.8 
April 1,680.9 91,258.1 
May 1,681.3 | 1,257.4 
“June 1,680.3 | 1,252.7 





Qld | S.A. | wa. | Tas. | N.T. | 


PERSONS—continued 
492.0 | 366.2] 276.5 
50,4 371.5 281.9 
502.6 | 371.7 | 283.9 
403.9 4370.5 2e4.5 
506.4 370.2 285.6 
508 .6 370,2 286.3 
510.9 369.8 287.3 
511.5 370.6 Zee .4 
$12.9 370.9 290.1 
$13.0 472.2 290.6 
513.7 374.4 293.0 |. 
$12.0 aT? 3 294.4 
$10.4 375.9 793 2 
515.9 379.7 297.8 
$20.4 382.2 300.3 
571.2 382.5 307.6 
$25.5 | 382.1 302.5 
§27-.3-| 383.0 303.7: 
§29.7 383.4 305 .? 
430.9 384.1 306.7 
430.45 385.4.] 307.9 
43).2-) 386.3-| 310.6 
$34.3 388.¥ | 313.2 
532.9 391.3 314.5 
532.9 390.8 314,9 
537.8 +941 4197.9 
538 .4 396.4 3272.0 
543.4 395.0 423.1 
546.8.| 395.6 323.0 
545.9 | 396.5 324.0 
442.1 396.2 324.7 
$52.5 397 3 326.4 
454.3-| 398.1 328 . 6 
554.7 399.4 330.4- 
556.2 401 .6 331.9 
$56,3 404.9 334.8 
555.9-| 404. b-] 334.7 
$61.5 407.3 341.0 
563.6 406 .3 343.1] 
566.8.] 406.1. 344.0 
' 571.0] 406.4 | 343.7 
45731 408 .0 343.9 


120.8 
121.4 
121.9 
122.3 
122.4 
121.8 
121.2 
121.0 
121.2 
121.3 
121.7 
124.2 


123.0! 
123.3 
124.2 
124.38 
124.8 


124.6 / 


124.0 
123.8 


124.6 


125.6} 


127.4 


126.9 
127.1 
128.0 


| 128.8 
128.5 |. 
“ls 127.8" 


127.4 
127.3 


- 127,0 


127.1 
127.5 
129.7 


- $29.1 


130.0 
130.5 
130.7 
130.4 
129.6 
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4a) Includes persons employed in the Australian Capiial Territory who reside in adjoining areas. 
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Section IV 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, MALES(a) 
(Exciuding defence forces and employees in agriculture and private domestic service) 











(7000) 
Forestry, _ icity, Publ 
Monch fishing Mining Manu- Plecmcity Building Transpo rt Communi- F nie Com- authority Total 
a i facturing weervices” auruction | storage cation =| property Merce a aaa industries 
1949— . 
January. . . 13.8 57.3 990.2 104.4 337.0 211.4 &7.2 108.7 407.3 124.6 . 2,768.1 
February . » ot. fe 13.5 57.7 994.9 104.4 339.45 211.2 $7.7 110.6 406.3 125.2 229.1 100.4 | 2,780.5 
March topes 13.4 58.1 999.4 104.3 340.3 212.0 87.5 111.7 405.3 126.0 230.2 101.5 | 2,789.4 
April -. So. 13.7) ° 58.6 998 . 7 104.2 341.4 212.2 $7.6 111.9 405 ,9 126.4 230.6 101.6 | 2,792.8 
May . . : 14.1 59.2 | 1,001.0 194.2 343.2 212.3 ST .F 12.5 407.0 126.6 231.3 101.0 | 2,799.7 
June : . . 14.3 59.5) 3,002.5 104.3 344.3 211.9 a7. 152.5 407.5 126.8 232.1 101.7 | 2,804.9 
July : . . 14.2 59.7] 1,004.7 104.3 345.4 211.8 $7.8 112 6 406.3 126.8 232.5 102.3 | 2,808.3 
August .-  , : t4.1 60.2 | 1,006.9 104.4 344.5 Zt2.1 87.4 1'2,.2 407.8 126.8 233.3 102.9 | 2,812.9 
September . . 13.7 6.4 | 1,006.0 104. | 344.7 212.2 87.8 1t2.3 409.8 127.1 233.7 104.0 | 2,818.60 
October. . . 13.6 60.8 | 1,008.4 103.8 145.1 213.2 87.7 112.2 412.1 127.3 234.3 106.9 | 2,823.6 
November . . 13.6 63.4 | 1,007.3 103.7 347.4 zt4.1 88.2 112.4 418.4 127.7 235.3 Hi.6 | 2,835.9 
ical ; . . 13.8 62.6) 1,013.) 104.6 344.6 214.7 98 0 143.2 424 3 128.8 235.9 105.5 | 2,862.1 
] 7 
January ." . . 13.8 63.1] 1,016 6 165.1 346.4 215.0 90.0 115.0 417.9 129.2 236.9 hO7.9 | 2,856.9 
February . . . 13.7 63.4 | 1,021.0 104.1 348 6 7135.2 90.4 117.4 417.7 129.9 241.6 108.5 } 2,872.4 
March . : . 13.6 63.9 | 1,022.1 104.5 350.2 215.3 90.2 118.6 417.1 131.6 242.9 108.5 | 2,878.0 
April : . . 13.7 64.5 | 1,022.8 li4 8 352.5 217.0 oo}. 2 118.5 4i7.8 131.5 243.6 108.9 | 2,885.6 
May . . : 14.1 64.6] 1,023 6 105.2 7.4 217.6 90.5 118.6 4138.2 132.0 245 6 108.6] 2,885.6 
June . . : 14.3 63.2) 1,020.6 105.2 351.3 218.3 1) .4 112.6 417.9 b32.1 245.3 108.4 | 2,887.6 
July : . . 14.2 65.6 | 1,020.90 105.3 352.4 218.7 90.7 118.5 417.5 132.3 245.3 108.6 | 2,889.0 
August. . . 13.9 65.9 |" 1,019.8 105.3 353.1 219.3 90.8 118.2 417.9 132.8 246 2 110.1 | 2,893.2 
September . . 13.7 66.3 | 1,070.8 105.4 354.7 219.5 00.6 18.4 418.9 133.2 246.9 111.3 | 2,499.6 
October. . . 13.7 66.6 ] 1,021.8 104.9 356.45 720.3 90.38 1re.5 420.39 133.6 247.9 bbi.7 | 2,906.6 
November . . 13.8 66.9 | 1,028.1 105.4 358.5 221.6 91.1 118.6 435.8 134.2 249.3 112.7 | 2,925.9 
December . : 13.9 "68.2 ) 1,078.2 105.8 357.5 222.4 100.1 119.3 4372.4 135.2 250.4 114.8 | 2,948.3 
197 1—- 
January . . . 14.0 68.7 | 1,030.6 104.8 359.2 222.3 91.6 120.1 424.9 135.9 251.2 144.5 ] 2,939.7 
February . . . 13.9 69.0 ] 1,034.9 106.9 360.6 223.0 92.3 122.2 424 2 136.5 258 .0 lid. ? | 2,956 2 
March . ; . 13.7 68.7) 1,037.0 106.7 36] .7 223.4 91.8 123 .2° 424.2 136.9 259.0 115.2 | 2,961.6 
April . . . 13.6 68.6 — 1,035.5 106.8 36] .2 223.3 91.9 23.3 424.7 136.9 259.2 115.5 | 2,960.3 
May. . : : 13.8 69.0] 1,036.8 104.7 361.90 223.6 92.0 123.4 425.1 137.1 259.7 115.6 | 2,963.2 
June. =. wi sO 69.4 |- 1,034.51 106.71 361.41 222.81 92.21 123-21 424.4! 137.81 259.81 114.7] 2'960.9 
{a} Based on benchmarks derived from the June 1966 population census. (6) Comprises -aw, order and public safety; religion and social welfare: health, hospitals, etc.; education: 


and other community and business services (including professional). 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, FEMALES(a) 
(Excluding defence forces and employees in agriculture and private domestic service) 











(’000) 

Forestry Elecricit Publi Com- Amiuse- 
¥, eciricty, . . nl, 
fishing Mining | Manu- zs, Building | Transport | Communi-| Finance | com. authonty mand” hotets, 
trapping | Marrying | “ActUring | water. oC>| struction | storage property | Merce | BAS | eoiices | pentonal 
{>} service 

1969— 
January 0.5 3.0 333.1 7.9 14.0 24.8 $1.0 294.6 54.2 348.1 136.9 
February . 0.5 3.4 339.6 7.8 14,2 24.8 g2.5 794.2 $4.3 361.0 136.9 
March . 0.5 3.1 344.7 7.8 14.3 24.9 $2.8 2596.0 55.0 363.8 138.4 
April : : 0.5 3.2 342.0 7.8 14.5 25.1 $3.2 296.6 55.0 465.5 138.8 
May . . 0.5 4.2 341.9 7.8 14.5 25.0 $3.2 798.0 55.2 366.8 139.7 
June . . . » O.5 3.3 342.1 7.9 14.6 25.2 $3.3 299.5 $5.4 369.7 140.3 
July 0.5 3.3 342.5 7.9 14.6 25.3 83.4 293.8 56.2 371.6 140.6 
August 0.5 3.4 344.2 7.9 14.7 25.3 $3.2 0.5 56.3 372. } 142.7 
September 0.5 3.4 347.4 7.9 14.8 25.4 $2.9 302.5 $6.6 473.1 144.1 
October 0.5 3.5 350.8 7.9 15.0 25.6 $3.2 306.4 56.5 375.6 145.9 
November O.4 4.6 353.4 7.9 {5.2 25.8 83.38 314.6 $7.4 377.0 148 .2 
ino 0.4 3.7 350.1 8.0 15.1 76.1 $5.2 427.7 58.3 374.0 149.2 
January 0.5 3.9 349.9 8.2 15.3 26.2 37.6 410.7 48.0 374.6 148.4 
February . 0.5 3.9 457.1 $.2 ~ 14.6 26.2 90.1 303.0 58.7 387.4 149.7 
March 0.5 4.9 358.9 §.2 15.6 26.4 90.4 309.7 59.5 391.3 151.8 
April 0.5 4.0 358.1 $.2 15.9 26.8 o).4 310.5 60.0 394.1 152.8 
May 0.5 4.2 457.2 8.2 15.9 26.8 90.9 313.3 60,2 395.1 152.9 
June 0.5 4,2 3455.9 $.2 16.0 27.1 90.2 313.0 ot. 2 397.8 143.3 
July 0.5 4.2 353.6 a. 16.1 27.2 90.5 313.7 61.2 399.3 153.9 
August 0.5 4.3 352.5 §.2 16.2 27.3 o0.3 312.5 61.3 401.9 155.4 
September 0.4. 4.3 345.0 $.2 16.4 27.5 HH). 5 315.3 61.2 403.5 158.1 
October 0.5 4.3 357.4 8.1 [6.6 27.7 90.7 318.9 61.2 405.5 159.1 
November 0.6 4.5 360. i §.2 16.8 28.1 91.5 426.3 62.6 407.5 161.6 
one ber 0.6 4.6 456.7 $.2 16.9 28.2 92.3 334.0 62.9 404.3 162.45 
January 0 6 4.4 455% &.5 16.9 28.2 93.7 323.3 62.6 404.4 161.2 
February 0.6 4.8 461.4 B.S 17.0 28.4 $5.0 321.7 62,9 419 2 161.9 
March 0.5 4.7 363.5 8.5 17. 28.5 95 6 322.0 63.0 422 6 164.0 
April 0.5 4.3 3592 &.5 17.2 28.4 95.0 322.2 62.8 424.5 164.9 
May 0.6 4.3 358.3 $.5 17.4 28.4 94.7 322.8 62.7 426.2 165.7 
June 0.6 4.3 357.4 4.5 17.6 28.4 $4.0 322.2 63.2 427 6 165.0 








For footnotes set page 310. 
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Section ['V—continued 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS EN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, PERSONS(a) 
(Excfuding defence forces and employees tn agriculture and private domestic service) 


ait 








(000) 
Electricity Public oanity ee 
Mini CHS +! Buildi T ; ji Tuen 

Month ands | fant, | vatteiec,| andeon | and [Communix| Fags | Come | auhonty | | and | hotel 
quarrying services | Suction ) storage property (nei) | services | personal 
{b} Service 

*1969-— 
January 60.3 [ 1,323.3 112.3 351.0 236.3 }i2.7 139.7 702.9 178.8 $72.5 238.5 
February . 60.8 |] 1,334.6 112.2 353.7 236.0 113.2 193.0 700.5 179.5 $50.0 237.3 
March 61.2 | 1344.1 112.2 354.5 736.9 112.0 194.5 701 .3 181.0 594.0 239.9 
April 61.8 | 1,340.7 112.1 355.8 737.3 113.2 195.1 702.6 181.4 $96.2 240.4 
May 62.4] 1,342.9 112.0 357.6 2a7.3 113.3 195.4 705.0 181.8 598.1 240.7 
June 62.8 | 1,344.6 112.1 358.9 237.1 13.0 135.46 707.0 182.1] 61.9 241.9 
July 63.0] 1,347.2 liz.2 360.0 237.1 113.0 195.9 705.1 183.0 604.1 242.9 
August . 63.5 1,351.0 112.2 359 2 237.4 113.2 195.4 708 3 183.1 605.5 245.6 
September 63.9 | 1,355.5 412.0 359.5 237.7 113.3 195.2 712.3 183.7 606.9 246. | 
October 64.3) 1,359.3 111.8 360.2 238 3 113.9 395.4 718.5 183.8 609.9 250.8 
November 65.0] 1,360.7 113.6 362.6 239.9 114.8 196.3 733.0 185.0 612.3 254.7 
December 66.2 | 1,363.2 312.5 359.7 240.8 1275.9 198.4 747.0 187.1 609.9 257.8 

1o7o—- 
January 67.0 |] 4,566.5 113.4 361.7 741.2 116.5 202 .6 728 6 187.2 611.6 256.4 
February . 67.3 1) 1,378.1 113.3 364 2 241.4 116.7 207.4 726.8 188.6 629.0 258.3 
March 67.8 | 1,381.0 112.7 465.8 241.7 116.6 209.2 726.8 190.5 634.2 260, 3 
April . 68.5 | 1,380.9 113.0 368 .4 243.8 116.8 208 .8 728 .3 191.5 637.7 261.7 
May . . 68.8 | 1,380.9 113.4 363.3 244.5 1i?7.2 208 . 4 731.5 192.2 640.1 761.6 
June . 69.4 | 1376.4 1)3.4 367.3 745.4 ii7.0 208 .§ 730.9 192.3 643.1 261.7 
July 69.8 | 1,373.6 113.4 368 .4 245.9 117.2 269 .G Tai .2 193.5 644 .6 762.5 
August 70.2 | 1,372.3 113.5 269.3 246.6 117.4 208 .6 730.4 194.1 648 .2 2655 
September 70.6} 1,375.8 113.5 471.1 947.1 117.3 208.9 934.3 194.3 650.4 269.4 
October 70.9 | 3,379.1 113.1 373.1 248 .O 118.0 209 .1 739.4 194.8 653.4 270.7 
November 71.5 | 1,388.1 113.4 375.3 249 7 118.8 210.1 752.1 196.8 656.7 774.3 
December 72.8 | 1,385.0 114.1 374.4 250.7 129.6 711.6 766.4 198.2 645.3 oer. 

1971— 
January 73.3 | 1,386.3 115.3 376, ] 250.6 119.4 213.7 748.3 198.5 655.6 275.7 
February . 73.8 | 1,396.3 $15.4 477.7 251.4 119.8 247.2 746,06 199.4 Gi7 2 216.6 
March 73.45 | 1,400.5 115.2 378.8 251.8 119.3 718.8 746.2 199.8 631.6 aro. 
April 73.3 | 1,394.7 144.3 378.5 251.6 119.5 218.3 746.9 199.7 683.7 280.3 
May. 73.8 | 1,595.1 115.1 378 .4 2451.4 119.4 218.0 747.9 199.8 685.8 281.3 
June. 74.2 | 1,592.0 115.1 379.0 251.2 119.6 217.3 746.6 201.0 687.5 2797 
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For Footnotes sve page 310. 


Section'IV—continued 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA, MALES(a) 





(000) 
Foundi . ¥: Clothi Fon Sawmillin 
month | SRE, | eninerin, | aie, | eats, | andinties | ana ah | ‘and woe 

is69— 
January 49.3 332.1 169.7 29.3 i7.4 W3l.! 46.0 76.3 44.3 94.7 . 
February 49.3 332,45 169.8 29.5 17.5 133.9 46.2 76.7 44,7 94.3 . 
March 49.4 433.5 170.6 29.5 17.4 135.8 46.3 77,0 45.1 94.3 . 
April . 49.8 334.2 171.6 29.6 17.5 133.0 46.0 77.2 45.0 94.9 998.7 
May 50.0 $35.1 173.0 29.8 17.4 132.8 46.1 Ft4 44.5 94.9 1,001.9 
June 40.2 336.2 173.6 29.8 i745 132.4 46.1 77.5 44.5 94.8 1,002.5 
July 40,2 335.8 174.7 29.8 i7.4 133.9 45.9 77.6 444 94.9 1,004.7 
August 50.3. 336.8 175.0 29.6 17.6 134.1 46.0 7.6 44,4 95.1 1,006.9 
September 50.2 337.6 175-1 29.7 17.6 134.5 45.6 77.8 44.3 95.6 1,008.0 
October 50.1 337.9 174.0 29.7 t7.6 135.4 45.5 78.2 44.3 95.8 ] 008 .4 
November 40.4 340.2 166.8 3.0 17.6 136.4 46.0 78.7 44.7 96.3 1,007.3 
December 50.5 441.1 173.9 30.0 17.6 133.9 46.0 79.0 44.9 96.3 1,013.1 

1970— 
January 50.0 342.2 175.1 49.1 17.6 135.8 45,7 79,2 45.0 96.0 1,016.6 
February 50,2 343.0 175.3 30.0 17.7 138.9 46.0 79.3 45.3 96.3 1,021.0 
March 50.3 343 .4 175.3 29.9 17.6 138.2 46.0 79.7 45.3 96.3 1,022.1 
Apnl . 49.8 344.4 175.8 30.1 17.7 138.2 45.8 80. | 44.7 96.1 1,022.8 
May: . 50.4 345.2 176.0 30.3 17.8 136.8 45.6 79.9 45.3 96.4 1,023.6 
June 50.4 344.6 175.1 30.2 17.7 136.3 45,3 79.6 45.0 96.3 1,020.6 
July 50.5 344.5 174.3 29.9 17.7 37.7 44.49 79.7 44.9 95.9 1,020.0 
August $0.4 344.6 173.9 30.0 17.7 138.3 45.0 79.1 45.0 95.8 1,019.8 
September 50.5 444.9 173.3 29.9 i7.7 139.0 45.0 79.4 44.9 96.2 1,020.2 
October 50.4 344.5 173.1 29.9 17.8 139.0 45.1 $0.6 44.3% 96.6 1,021.8 
November 50.5 347.6 73.7 40.0 17.9 139.3 45.4 #1.3 45.0 97.4 J 028. | 
December 50.4 349 7 173.3 29.8 17.8 137.8 45.4 $1.5 45.2 97.3 1,028.2 

197i— ; 
January 50.2 449.8 174.0 79.9 17.7 139.4 45.3 $1.7 45.2 97.3 1,030.6 
February 50.0 551.6 174.3 29.6 i7.8 41.6 45.4 $1.7 45.1 o7.7 1,034.9 
March 49.7 351.8 174.4 29.7 17.8 143.0 45.4 #2 .0 45.2 98.0 1,037.0 
April ; 49.7 353.0 173.8 29.3 17.9 41.5 45.5 81.8 45.1 97.8 1,035.5 
May 49.7 3452.9 175.3 29.1 17.6 142.3 45.1 S| .8 45.1 97.8 1,036.8 
June 49.4 452.5 174.7 28.8 17.6 142.2 45.1 $1.4 44.7 97.] 1,034.5 
fa) Based on benchmarks derived from the June 1966 population census. (6) Comprises products of petroleum and coal; boots, shoes and accessories; furnituce, fittings, bedding and 


furnishing drapery: jewellery, watchmaking, etc,; skins and leather (other than clothing of footwear}; rubber goods: musical, surgical and scientiic instruments, etc.; plastic products: and other 
manufacturing. 
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Section [V—continued 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA, FEMALES(«} 
(7000) 















Founding, A Yarns, Clothing Sawimilling Paper, Chemicals, 

Cement, ; 7 Ships, . : and bag: ; Other monu- 

Month brecks, etc. enginesring, yehicles, etc. textiles, and knitted im a wood . rnin pants pte. facturing(b) Total 

1969— 

January 5.4 70.4 17.8 274.6 75.1 46.5 4.1 30.1 43.6 333.1 
February 5.7 71.1 18.0 24.9 75,9 50.0 4,1 30.3 44.0 339.6 
March 5.7 72.0 18,2 24.8 76.2 42.9 4.2 30.7 44,3 344.7 
April 5.8 72.6 18.4 24,7 75.9 49.6 4,3 30.8 44.2 342.0 
May 45.9 73.2 18.5 24.7 76.9 48.6 4.3 30.8 44.1 341.9 
June 5.9 73.4 18.9 24.7 74.9 47.7 4.3 30.8 44.5 342.1 
July . . 5.9 73.6 18.9 24.7 75.9 47.6 4.3 30.9 44.7 447.5 
AUEUST . . 6.0 74.3 19.0 24.7 76.7 47.0 4.3 31.0 45.6 344.2 
September. a 6.0 75.3 19.3 24.8 77.3 . 47iF 4.3 31.1 45,6 347.5 
October 4.9 76.1 19.4 25.4) 78.1 45.3 4.4 31.4 46.2 350.8 
November 6.0 77.1 19.3 24.5 78.4 48.3 4.4 31.9 46.5 353.4 
December 6.9 76.4 19.1 24.7 TT.7 48.9 4.4 31.4 45.8 3450.1 
1970— 

1) lJanuary 5.9 75.6 19.0 24.7 7T.1 50.6 4.4 31.4 15 8 45.2 349.9 
February 6.0 76.7 19.2 24.8 77.9 §4.2 4,5 31.9 15.9 46.0 357.1 
March 6.0 Th.F 19.38 24.8 TT? 54.2 4.6 32.1 16.0 46 0 358 .> 
April. 6.1 78.9 20,3 24.3 77.3 51.3 4.6 32,2 16.3 46.2 358.1 
May 6.2 78.8 20.4 24.8 77.1 51.2 4.6 32.2 16.1 45.9 357.2 
June 6.1 78.3 20.3 24.9 Ti.2 50.4 4.6 32.2 16.2 45.8 355.9 
July 6.1 77.8 20.0 24.9 76.4 49.7 4.5 32,3 16.3 45.6 353.6 
August 6.1] 77.5 19.9 24.8 76, 1 49.6 4.5 32,0 16.4 45.7 352.5 
September 6.1 TT. 20.2 24,8 76.4 : 50.0 , 4.6 32.8 16.4 45.8 355.0 
October 6.1 78.45 70,2 24.7 77.1 50.6 4.6 32.8 16.6 46.2 357.4 
November 6.1 79.4 20,1 24.9 77.1 50.9 4.7 33.1 16.8 46.9 360. 1 
December 6.1 79.0 19.9 24.5 76,2 50.7 4.7 32.8 16.4 46.4 356.7 

197t— 
January 6.0 78.5 20.0 24.4 75.4 52.3 4.6 32.6 16.1 45.9 355.8 
February 6.0 79.2 20.3 24.2 76.0 — 56.0 4.7 32.8 16.3 45.9 361.4 
March 6.0 79.9 20.6 24.1 75.9 56.6 4.7 32.9 16.6 46.3 363.5 
April . 6.0 80.2 20,7 23.8 75.3 52.7 4.7 32.8 16.6 46.4 349.2 
May 6.0 80.3 21.6 273.5 74,5 §2.9 4.6 32.8 16.6 46.1 358.3 
June 6.0 80.2 21.2 23.2 74.3 $2.4 4.6 32.7 16.6 46.0 357.4 


For footnotes see page 313. 
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. Section 1V—continued - 
WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: MANUFACTURING INDUSERY, AUSTRALIA, PERSONS(a) 





(7000) 
Founding, . Yarns, Ctothing Food; Sawmmilling Paper, Chemicals, 
onth ag mi ngineering, Ships, ; kni rink and and wood riniing, Other manu- 
M » ele, * ainee! vehicles, te. aa and Kaiited ebaces products photography paints, etc. facturing(b} Total 
1969— ; 
January 54.9 402.5 187.5 $3.9 92.5 (77.6 50. | {06.4 59.7 138.3 1,323.3 
February 55.0 403.6 187.8 54.4 93.4 183.9 50.4 106 9 oO 4 [38.8 1,334.6 
March $5.1 405.5 188.7 44 4 93.6 188.7 50.45 107.6 60.8 139.1 1,344. ] 
April . 55.6 406.8 190.0 . 54.2 93.4 182.6 50.2 103 .0 60.8 134. | 1,340.7 
May 55.8 408.3 191.6 §4.5 93.4 181.4 SO. 4 108 .2 60.4 138.9 1,342 9 
June 56.1 409 .6 192.5 $4.45 93.4 180. ' 50.4 108 4 60.5 139.2 1,344.6 
July 56.1 409.4 i937 54.5 3.4 rat.4 50.2 108.45 60.5 139.6 1,347,2 
August 56.3 4it.i 194.1 54.4 94,2 181.1 40.3 108.6 60.4 [40.7 E,35t.0 
Seplember . 56.2 412.9 194.4 54.6 945.0 182.2 50.0 103.9 60.4 143.2 1,355.5 
October . 56.0 414.0 193.4 $4.7 95.7 [$3.6 49.9 109.5 ft}, 3 142.1 1,359.3 
November. 56.4 417.3 186.1 $4.5 96.0 [65.3 $0.4 110.5 60.2% 142.9 1,360 7 
December: 56.4 4{7.5 193.0 54.8 95.3 [82.8 50.3 110.4 60.6 147. ] 1,363 ,27 
197}— 
January 545.9 4(7.8 194.1 54.8 94.7 186 4 50. | 110 7 60.8 id .2 [366.5 
February 56.1 419.8 194.6 $4.8 95.6 192.2 50.4 tit.2 61.2 142.3 1378. 
March 56.3 4371.1 195.0. 54 7 945.3 [92.4 50.6 11.8 61.3 [42.3 1,381.0 
April. $5.9 423.3 196.2 54.9 95.0 139.5 50.4 bi2.4 60.9 142.4 1,380.9 
May $6.6 474.0 196.4 55.1 94.9 188.4) $0.2 liz | 61.4 142 3 1,330.9 
June . . 56.5 422.9 195.4 55.1 94.9 186.3 49 9 111.8 61.2 142] 1,376.5 
July =. . a 56.6 472.4 194.5 54.8 94,2 187 3 49.4 111.9 61.3 141.6 1,373.6 
August : : 56.4 422.1 193.38 54.8 93.8 (88 0 49.5 fit. 61.3 44.5 1,372.3 
September. . 56.6 422.38 193 5 S47 94.1 189.0 49.6 112.1 6l 3 142.0 1,375.8 
October ; . $6.5 423.0 193.2 54.6 O49 189.6 49.7 113.4 61.4 iq? §& 1,379, 1 
November. . 56.6 427.1 193.8 54.9 95.0 190.2 50.0 tid .4 61,8 1443 1,388. 1 
December. . 56.5 478.7 193.2 54.4 94.0 (88.6 50.1 114.5 6|.5 143.7 ),385.0 
197)]— 
January . . 56.1 428 3 194.9 54.2 93.1 SEL? 50.0 hld.4 61 3 143.2 | ,386.3 
February . . $6.0 430 8 194.6 53.2 oF 8 197.6 40 2 114.4 6l.4 l43 6 1,396 3 
March . . 55.8 431.7 194.9 53.8 93.7 199.6 50 | Lt4.% 61_5 144.3 1,400.5 
April . . . $5.7 433.2 194.5 $3.1 O}.2 194.2 50.2 1t4.6 61.7 144.2 1,394 7 
May . . . 55.8 433.2 196.2 §2.5 97.2 (95,2 49 8 114.6 61] 7? 143.9 1,395 | 
June. . ; 55.5 437.6 196.9 $2.) 91.9 194.7 49.7 lid? 61.3 143.2 1,392.0 





For footnotes ree page 313. . 
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316 APPENDIX 
Section V 
THE LABOUR FORCE 


Norte: Figures in this section are derived from the results of the labour force survey, a sample 
survey of households carried out at quarterly intervals. A description of this survey is given 
on pages 217 to 226. 


CIVILIAN POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS: 





AUSTRALIA 
Employed Unemployed Total labour force ; Civilian 
oe ON opu- 
Month Agri Other labour tion 
ma te 4 Total Number | Per cent | Number ) Per cent 0 age 
culture j industries of labour of popu- and 


over 
eooo) | ooo) | coco) 1 coon | RE | coon | 24°} coo | C000 














MALES 

1964— 

February .| 389.1 |2,828.613,217.7| 39.0 1.2 13,256.7} 84.8 | 583.3 |3,840.0 
May . .{ 387.2 | 2,836.9 13,224.) | 30.2 0.9 |3,254.3 | 84.3] 606.1 | 3,860.4 
August. .| 388.3 [2,839.9 13,228.2| 24.0 0.7 |3,252.2| 983.9 | 624.4 |3,876.6 
November . | 394.4 12,849.5 |3,243.9] 24.5 0.7 |3,268.4| 83.9 | 629.1 | 3,897.5 
1965— 

February .| 386.1 [2,899.6 /3,285.7| 28.2 0.9 |3,313.9| 84.5] 608.7 | 3,922.6 
May . .| 378.5 $2,907.2|3,285.7| 24.3 0.7 |3,310.2 | 83.9] 633.6 | 3,943.8 
August. .| 378.8 |2,913.213,292.0| 27.8 0.8 |3,319.8| 83.8 | 640.0 | 3,959.8 
November. | 382.7 12,915.4}3,298.1) 33.6 1.0 ]}3,331.7| 83.7 | 648.9 |3,980.6 
1966— 

February .| 372.2 [2,970.5 |3,342.7| 42.3 1.2|3,385.0| 84.5] 689.9 |4,004.9 
May . .| 370.9 |2,980.9 |3,351.8/ 32.9 1.0]3,384.6| 84.2 | 635.9 | 4,020.5 
August. .| 361.5 | 2,992.3 |3,353.8] 36.0 1.113,389.8} 83.8) 653.4 14,043.2 
November . | 364.8 |3,001.6 | 3,366.5] 32.3 1.0 | 3,398.8 | 33.7] 664.1 |4,062.9 
1967— 

February .| 372.2 [3,022.1 |3,394.4| 47.6 1.4 (3,442.0 | 84.21 643.5 |4,085.5 
May . .| 369.8 13,023.613,393.4| 40.0 1.2|3,433.4] 83.6] 671.2 | 4,104.6 
August.  . | 369.3 (3,031.1 ]3,400.4| 38.1 1.1 |3,438.5| 83.4 | 684.8 |4,123.3 
November . | 372.1 [3,055.3 |3,427.4| 35.3 1.0 |3,462.7 | 83.5 | 685.2 |4,147.9 
1968— 

February .| 370.8 |3,086.2 /3,457.0] 43.7 1.2|3,500.7| 83.9] 671.7 | 4,172.4 
May . .| 359.9 |3,099.2|3.459.2| 37.7 1.1 3,496.8 | 83.4 | 698.5 | 4,195.3 
August. .| 360.9 | 3,106.9 /3,467.8| 32.1 0.9 |3,499.9| 83.0] 715.7 | 4,215.6 
November . | 368.6 |3,123.813,492.4+ 35.2 1.0 ]3,527.6| 83.1 | 719.5 }4,247.1 
1969— 

February .| 358.8 |3,18t.8/3,540.6| 43.6 1.2|3,584.2| 83.9 | 687.4 | 4,271.6 
May . .| 350.8 |3,193.6|3,544.4| 35.4 1.0 |3,.579.8 | 83.3] 715.1 | 4,294.9 
August. .| 353.4 ]3,196.3|3,549.7] 31.8 0.9 |3,581.3; 93.0] 733.9 |4,315.4 
November . | 357.5 | 3,210.5 /3,568.0! 43.3 1.2|3,611.3] 83.1] 735.6 | 4,346.9 
1979 

February .| 357.2 | 3,271.2 13,628.41 39.1 1.1 (3,667.5 | 83.81 707.3 |4,374.8 
May . .| 352.5 |3,278.313,630.8 | 33.9 0.9 |3,664.7| 83.4 | 731.5 | 4,396.2 
August. .| 350.2 13,280.6|3,630.8] 33.5 0.9 |3,664.3 | 83.0| 749.2 |4,413.5 
November . | 349.5 | 3,289.3 13,638.9] 39.3 1.1 |3,678.2 | 82.7 | 768.2 | 4,446.4 
isTi— 

February(6) . | 352 7 13,327.1 |3,679.8 | 41.7 1.1 |3,72t.5 | 83.1 | 755.0 14,476.5 
May .  .| 343.2 | 3,340.7/3,683.9} 44.0 21 3,727.9] 82.9| 767.3 | 4,495.2 
August. .| 333.8 [3,336.3 (3,670.5 | 39.3 1.1 |c3,709.4 |{c) 82.3 | 799.6 | 4,509.0 

MARRIED WOMEN 

1964— 

February .j] 45.0 | 560.8) 605.8| 17.2 2.8| 622.9] 24.6 11,919.1 |2,536.1 
May .  .| 34.1 | 569.4] 603.5| 13.8 2.2| 617.3 | 24.2 |1,932.3 [2,549.6 
August. .| 34.6) 579.1] 613.6] 13.7 2.2| 627.4| 246.51] 1,934.4 12,561.82 
November .{ 41.24 599.1| 640.3] (2.1 1.9| 6§2.4| 25.5 | 1,909.8 | 2,562.2 





For footnotes see page 319, 
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CIVILIAN POPULATION §5 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS: 








AUSTRALIA—continued 
Emploved Unemployed Total Jabour force Civilian 
Month fation 
fhe ses Toul | Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent aged LS 
of labour of popu- over 
(060) Coon) (O00) force coon lation(a) (’000} 
MARRIED WOMEN—continued 
1965-—- 
February 38.5 [| 592.5 | 630.9 17.2 2.7 | 648.1 25.2 6 1 2,575.8 
May 39.1 614.8 653.8 13.9 2.1 667 .8 25.7 .? [2,597.5 
August . 42.1 618.9 661.0 13.6 2.9 674.6 26.0 2 [2,598.7 
November 43.4 644.7 690.1 12.4 1.8 702.5 27.0 -O | 2,603.48 
1966— 
February 45.7 635.9 681.6 19.4 2.8 700.9 26.7 923.9 | 2,624.9 
May 40.1 659.4 699.4 16.6 2.3 716.0 27.0 936.8 | 2,652.8 
August . 43.6 684.2 727.8 14.7 2.0 742.5 27.8 924.6 | 2,667.1 
November 47.9 TOO. 6 748.4 id.4 i.¢ 762.8 28.5 916.6 | 2,679.4 
1967— 
February 46.6 698 > 745.5 20 4 2.7 765.9 28.4 | 1,930.2 | 2,696. 1 
May 43.7 TLS 4 7499 2 20.6 2.6 779 7 28.8 | 1,931.8 | 2,711.5 
August . 42.5 736.3 778.8 18.7 2.3 797.6 29.3 11,923.8 J 2,721.4 
November 46.3 763.9 $10.2 59 1.9 $26.2 30,1 | 1,916.9 | 2,743.0 
1968— 
February 49.0 757.3 $06.3 23.4 2.8 $29.7 30.0 932.7 | 2,762.4 
May 41.2 776.6 $17.7 71.6 2.6 $39.3 30.2 11,940.2 |2,779.6 
August . 45.4 T87.2 $32.6 18.7 La 851.2 30.5 943.3 | 2,794.6 
November 47.2 806 7 £54.60 16.6 1.9 $70.6 31.0 $4] .4 | 2,812.0 
1969 
February 48.1 $20.2 863.2 22.9 2.6 891.1 31.3 | 1,957.6 | 2,848.7 
May 40.7 $35.8 $76.6 73.2 2.6 899.7 31.4 | 1,964.0 | 2,863.7 
August , 52.1 849.3 JOT 4 19.2 2.1 920.7 31.9 11,964.45 | 2,885.2 
November 53.8 “K97 9 951.7 19.8 2.9 971.5 33.5 | 1,930.9 | 2,902.5 
197}— 
February 52.1 $82.7 934.8 26.2 Ze? 960.9 32.9 | 1,961.1 | 2,922.0 
May 49.9 912.6 962.5 22 0 2.2 984.5 33.5 |1,958.4 | 2,943.0 
AUBUSt . 54.8 931.8% 986.6 17.0 1.7 | 1,003.5 34.0 | 1,949.0 | 2,952.6 
November 49.7 981.7 | 3,041.5 17.9 1,7 | 1,059.4 35.4 9279.3 | 2,988.7 
17 (— 
February(d) 60 | 955.1 15.2 30,2 29 11,045.4 44.7 3,012.1 
May . $0.3 990.2 | 1,040.4 274.1 2.4 | 1,064.5 35.2 3,026. 
August . $4.5 991.2 | 1,045.7 21.4 27.0 Ich O67.t ite) 35.3 3,021.4 
OTHER FEMALES(#) 
1964— z 
February 16.3 636.4 652.7 26.8 3.9 679.5 51.0 1,331.8 
May 14.0 639.4 653.4 20.6 3.5 674.0 50.4 1,338.5 
AUgUst 11 7 634.9 646.6 i4.¢ vue 661.2 49.2 1 344.2 
November 14.8 637.9 652 8 16.6 2.5 669.4 43.9 1,368.3 
1965--- 
~ February 15.6 | 666.3 | 681.9 21.8 3.1 | 703.7 51.0 1,379.8 
May 15.3 658.2 673 5 17.0 2.3 690.5 50.1 1,378.9 
AugZUSt . 13 0 662.6 675 6 17.9 1.9 688 .5 49.3 1,397.2 
November 13 8 669.8 683 6 19.8 2.8 703.3 49.6 1,418.4 
1966— 
February 14.4 636.2 700.6 24 6 3.4 725.2 $1.0 { 422.9 
May . 14 3 672.2 686.4 J5.9 2.3 702.4 49.7 1,413.3 
August . 14.9 672.7 683 .5 16.2 z.3 704.8 49.3 1,429.6 
November 167] 678.0) 694.7 20 9 2.9 715,45 49.6 1,442.2 
196 7— 
February 15.2] 698.6 | 713.7 22.9 3.1 736.6 50.8 1,451.1 
May 11.9 691.2 703. k 18.2 2.4 72l.3 49.6 1,454.4 
ABUSE . 10.7 692.5 103.2 16.0 2.2 719.2 49.2 1,463.3 
November $2.6 679.4 692 0 22.5 3.2 714.6 48 .6 1,469 .6 





For footnotes see page 319, 
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CIVILIAN POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS: 


AUSTRALI A—continued 
Employed Unemployed Total labour force Civilian 
_ a Nt i u- 
Month. Other Fatal aged 15 
n . 
Ps ri industrics Total Number rer pent Number ofp sone an d 
coon) | coco) | coda | coony | © | coon) | ltonted | coca, | cen0 
PERSONS 
1964— 
February 450.4 | 4,025.8 | 4,476 2 "$3.0 1.8 | 4,559 2 59.2 | 3,148.6 | 7,707.8 
May. 435.3 | 4,045.6 | 4,481.0 64.6 1.4 | 4,543.6 58.7 | 3,202.9 | 7,748.5 
August . 434.6 | 4,053.8 | 4,488.4 52.4 }.2 | 4,540.8 58.3 | 3,241.8 | 7,782.6 
November 450.5 | 4,086.5 | 4,536.9 $3.2 1.2 (4,590.1 58.6 | 3,237.9 | 7,828.0 
1965— 
February 440.1 | 4,158.4 1 4,598.5 67.3 }.4 | 4,665.7 $9.2 13,212.5 | 7,878.2 
May ‘ 4327.9 (4,180.18 | 4,613.0 55.5 }.2 | 4,668.5 58.9 | 3,251.7 | 7,920.2 
August . 433.9 | 4,194.7 | 4,628.7 54.2 E.2 | 4,682.9 $8.9 | 3,272.8 | 7,955.7 
November 441.9 | 4,229.9 | 4,671.8 65 3 1.4 | 4,737.6 59.2 | 3,264.9 | 8,002.5 
1966— 
February 432.3 | 4,292.6 | 4,724.9 86.2 1.8 7 4,811.1 59.7 | 3,241.6 | 8,052.7 
May 425.2 [4,312.4 1 4,737.6 65.4 1.4 | 4,803.0 59.4 |3,283.6 | 8,086.6 
August . 421.0 14,549.27 (4,770.2 66.9 1.4 (4,837.1 59.4 | 3,302.8 | 8,139.9 
November 429.4 | 4,380.2 | 4,809.6 67.6 }.4 14,8772 59.6 | 3,307.3 | 6,184.5 
1967— 
February 434.0 | 4,419.6 | 4,853.6 90.9 1.8 | 4,944.5 60.1 | 3,288.2 | 8,232.7 
May 425 4 (4,430.2 [4,855.7 78.3 1.6 |4,934.4 59.7 | 3,336.1 )8,270.5 
August 422.6 | 4,459.9 | 4,882.4 72.9 1.3 [4,955.3 $9.6 | 3,352.7 | 8,308.0 
November 431.0 (4,498.7 | 4,929.7 73.8 1.5 | 5,003.4 59.8 | 3,357.1 | 8,360.5 
19638— 
February 432.6 14,538 314970.9 | 92.9 1.8 |5,063.8 | 60.2 | 3,346.9 | 8,410.7 
May. 413.0 | 4,572 2 14,985.2 78.5 1,6 | 5,063.7 $9.9 | 3,389.1 | 8,452.8 
August . 416.6 , 4,586 9 | 5,003.5 67.1 1.3 | 5,070.6 59.7 | 3,423.0 | 8,493.6 
November 427.7 | 4,618.4 | 5,046.1 72.7 1.4 | 5,118.8 59.8 13,439.0 | 8,557.8 
1969 
February 419.1 | 4,696.1 | 5,115.2 92,3 1.8 | 5,207.5 60.5 | 3,403.6 | 8,611.1 
May 403.1 | 4,719.3 | 5,122.4 75.4 1.4 | 5,197.4 60.1 ' 3,453.6.) 8,656.0 
August . 418.5 | 4,726.9 | 5,145.4 66.1 1.3 | 5,200.5 60.0 | 3,479.1 | $,690.6 
Movember 424.7 (4,796.1 | 5,220.7 86.6 1.6 (5,307.3 60.6 | 3,452.5 | 8,759.8 
1970— 
February 422.2 | 4,865.3 15,287.5 $6.4 1.6 | 5,373.9 61.0 | 3,442.0 | 8,815.9 
May . 416,7 | 4,897.5 [5,314.2 71.45 1.3 | 5,385.8 60.8 | 3,468.2 | 8,854.0 
August . 417.3 | 4,909.3 [| 5,326.5 65.0 1.2 15,3915 60.7 (3,494.35 1 8,886.0 
November 421.2 [4,967.3 | 5,388.5 75,9 1.4 | 5,464.4 61.0 | 3,493.7 | 8,958.1 
197 )— 
February(b} 425.0 | 4,995.0 | 5.420.090 93.0 1.7 }5,513.0 61.1 | 3,503.7 | 9,016.7 
May 405.0 | 5,037.3 | 5,442.3 $2.7 1.5 | 5,525 0 61.0 | 3,327.4 | 9,052.4 
August . 400.1 | 5,005.3 | 5,405.4 75.1 1.4 (5,480.5 60.3 | 3,601.2 | 9,081.7 





(a) The labour force in cach group a3 a percentage of the civilian population aged 15 years and over in the game group 
(labour force participation rate). {5} The survey period for February 1971 was later than in the immediately preceding 
years, and as a consequence the estimare of the proportion of the population 15 years and over who “went to school’, 
and who were therefore not in the labour force, correspondingly higher. Probably about 20,000 persons were affected. 
{c}) Exchodes trainee teachers, some of whom were classified in the labour force for earlier periods See explanatory notes 
in The Labour Force, August 1971 (Ref. Mo. 6.20). id) Never married, widowed and divorced. 
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Section VI 
WAGE RATES INDEX: ADULT MALES 


Note: The wage rates shown in the tables in this section are weighted average minimum weekly and hourly 
tates. The weekly rates are those payable for a full week's work {excluding overtime), as prescribed in 
awards, determinations and agreements. 


For an explanation of the methods by which the data for the indexes of weekly wage rates were 
obtained and of the system of weighting, see page 97. 


Weekly and hourly wage rates and index numbers for adult males from March 1939 to June 1968, were 
published in Afinimunt Wage Rates, March 1939 to June 1965 (Reference No. 6.17} and in Wage ares 
indexes, fune 1965 to June 1968 (Reference No. 6.21). Figures for months subsequent to June 1968 were 
published in monthly bulletins, Were Rates and Earnings (Reference No. 6.16), commencing with the June 
1970 issue. 


WEEELY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(6) 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime) 
as prescribed in awards, determinations, and agreements 








End of December South Victoria Queens: one easter aos Australia 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

9.71 9.94 9.41 16.04 9.22 9 #3 

10.09 10.0] 9.85 10.39 9.61 10.18 

10.88 10 62 (0.58 11.01 10.35 19.88 

11.83 11.25 11.30 11.72 11.17 11.74 

12.08 11.58 11.6] 12.08 11.58 12.00 

12.08 1.71 1) .58 12.02 11.53 12.02 

12.11 11.81 41,60 12.03 11.46 12.06 

12.98 12.68 12.41 Wz 32 12.45 12.90 

14.05 13.45 13.78 13.66 13.34 14.07 

15.59 15.32 15.22 15.23 15.18 15,65 

16.84 16,52 16.44 16 83 16.43 16,87 

. 20.18 19.52 19.79 20.06 19.80 20.20 

1951 . ‘ ‘ 25.02 24.05 22.99 23.60 24.15 23,82 24.24 
1952 —«s . . 28.02 27.07 25.35 27.08 27.55 2? 22 27.32 
i943, . ‘ 28.73 27.86 26.47 27.35 28.37 23.33 28 .Q2 
954i . * 29.32 28.48 27.56 28.16 28.72 28.77 28 .68 
i965. wl, 30. 52 29.46 28.35 28 50 30.01 29.36 29.70 
1956—ti . . 32.28 30.96 30.28 29.63 31.28 31.39 31.30 
i957, a . 32.45 31.60 30 43 30.69 ° 32.16 31.85 31.74 
1958 . ‘ “ 32.92 31.97 31.78 34.24 32.40 32.36 32.29 
J959 . ‘ ‘ 34.02 34.42 33.43 33.99 34.08 34.71 34.47 
1960S ‘ . 36.28 34.99 35 07 34 22 35.81 35.15 35.50 
196] : ‘ . 347.34 36.22 35.98 44.46 36.38 36.27 36,58 
1962 —ti«j. . . 37.37 36.37 35.97 35.65 36.57 36.48 36.66 
963, . . 38.28 47.20 37.00 36.40 37.50 37.29 37.45 
if64—ti ‘ . 40.27 39.47 39 72 38 69 38.82 39.69 39.65 
1965 : ‘ . 41.08 40.34 41.66 39.48 40 49 40.73 40). 76 
1966S : . 43,27 42.78 43,56 41.75 43.38 43.27 43.05 
1967; . : 45,35 44.59 45,55 43,79 45.08 45.31 45.00 
19668 - : . 49 46 AS 86 49.01 46.23 47.72 438 98 45.98 
1969, . : $2.38 51.74 51.91 50.76 50.69 52.00 51.86 
970(c) . : . 34.04 $3.38 54.94 51.76 55.73 54.10 53.89 


{4} The amounts shown should not be regarded a5 actual current averages, but as an index éxpress¢d in money terms, 
tnadicative of trends. {5) Exciudes rural. {ec} Figures for July 1970 and subsequent months ore subject to revision. 
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Section Vi—continued 
WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(a) 
INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate for Ausiralia, 1954 = 100} 


End of December South Victoria Queens jnouth a Pabsoenntia wn ania Australia 
i999 swt, 35.4 344 | 35.2 33.3 35.6 32.6 | 34.8, 
940 2 8, 46.7 35.7 35.4 34.9 36.8 34.0 36.0 
941 2. , 39.1 | 38.5 37.6 37.4 39.0 36.6 38.5 
1942. 2. | 41.9 39.8 | 40.7 41.5 39.5 41.6 
43, 43.2 42.8 41.0 41.4 42.8 41.0 42.5 
1944 | 43.3 42.8 41.5 41.0 42.6 40.8 42.6 
945. . | 43.4 42.9 41.8 41.1 42.6 40.9 42.7 
1946. 46.7 45.9 44.9 | 43.9 43.6 44.1 45.7 
947 2 wt, 51.3 49.7 47.6 48.8 48.4 47.9 49.8 
1948 Lo 56.7 55.2 s42 |] + 53.9 53.9 53.8 55.4 
1949 60.7 59.6 58.5 58.2 59.6 58.2 59.7 
19990. Ow, 73.0 71.4 69 1 70.1 71.0 70.1 71.5 
951 . . 88.6 85.2 81.4 $3.6 85.5 84.4 85.8 
1952 . sf 992 95.8 91.5 95.9 97.5 96.4 96.7 
1953 . | 101.7 98.6 93.7 96.8 | 100.4 100.3 99.2 
1954, 103.8 100.9 97.6 99.7 | 101.7 | 101.9 | 101.6 
1955 . ef 108.1 104.7 | 100.4 | 100.9 | 106.3 | 104.0 | 105.2 
1956 .  . | 114.3 109.6 | 107.2 | 1049 | 40.8 | 411.2 | tt0.8 
1957 rat. ne: 107.8 108.7 | 113.9 | 112.8 112.4 
1958 . «ft 166 | 113.2 112 5 10.6 | 14.7 | s14.6 |] 4143 
1959 .| 124.0 | 1219 18.4 | .120.4 | 120.7 | 122.9 | 122.0 
1960. .| 128.5 123.9 ; 124.2 | 121.2 | 126.8 | 124.5 | 125.7 
961. Ys 822 128.2 | 127.4 125.6 | 128.8 | 128.4 | 129.5 
962. ww | 1823 128.8 127.4 | 126.2 | 129.5 129.2 | 129.8 
1963, 138.5 | 131.7 131.0 | 1289 | 132.8 132.0 | 133.0 
964. Oy Sw | 426 | 139.8 138.9 137.0 | 1375 140.5 | 140.4 
965... | 4S 5 142.8 | 147.5 139.8 143.4 | 144.2 } 144.3 
1966 2, 153.2 | 151.5 | 154.2 | 147.8 | 153.6 | 153.2 | 152.4 
1967. Sw Tt] 87.9 | 6h 3 155.1 159.6 | 160.4 | 159.3 
968 . 5 Ow] O1TSS 173.0 173.5 | ‘170.8 169.0 | 173.4 | 173.4 
969 | gw Ts 183.2 | 183.8 179.7 179.5 | 184.1 183.6 
9706). we 9S 129.0 | 194.5 | 183.3 197.3 | 191.5 190.8 


(a) Excludes roral. b) See footnote fc), on page 320. 
16052/71—11 {O} See 
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Section Vi—continued 


WEEELY WAGE RATES(«): ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA 
Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a fuil week's work (exclading overtime) 
as prescribed in awards, determinations, and agreements 


{See Note at top of page 320.) 









End of December— 





Industry group 





$ $ 
Mining end quarrying 36.68 38.46 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 9.48 30.92 
Textiles, clathing and footwear 23.50 29. 
Food, drink and tobacco 29,58 31.22 
Sawmilling, Furniture, ete 38 30.19 


Paper, printing, ttc. 
Other manufacturing 


All manufacturing groups 41 85 
Building and construction 29 55 31.22 
Railway services #4 31.03 
Road and air transport 29.42 31.09 
Shipping and steve oring(S} . 27 69 if 


Communication 
Wholesale and retail trade 
Public authority (c.¢.i.) and com- 


munity and business services 28.93 30.53 
Amusement, hotel, personal ser- 
VICE, * 


BN B BEURRBEBSNBSEE,, 
Sa & BPRSSSSSISRARES 


All industry groups(c) . 

















industry group 
3957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$ = } $ $ $ 
Mining and quarrying . . 37.57 47.62 40.71 41.47 42 42.09 4 

Engineering, Tnétals, vehicles, etc, - 31.450 32 02 34.48 35,02 36 15 36.14 36.95 
Textiles, clothing and fooiwear 30.60 21.09 33 18 34,04 33. 35 22 33.91 
Food, drink and tobacco 31 63 32.34 33.97 34,22 36.30 36.35 37,18 
Sawmilling. furniture, etc... . 30.76 31.48 33.51 34.62 15.64 35.63 36.40 
» PTinting, elec. . . 33,39 4.32 36.30 37 92 39.4 39.34 40.03 
Other T manufacturing . : : 31.14 31.66 33 58 34,72 45.93 36 04 36.73 
All manufacturing groups. 31.44 32.00 34.18 34.03 46,19 36,22 37.00 
Building and construction. - 31.65 32.27 34.38 33.75 36.62 37.02 38.02 
Railway services : ' : 31 12 3I 67 33 68 34 65 345.77 35.78 36,73 
Road and air trans ort + 3 42 31 94 34.09 34 25 36 33 36,42 37,13 
Shipping and stevedoring (b) : 30 93 31.45 33 84 34.46 35 62 35.62 36.36 
Communication . : : 33 60 34.10 38 36 38 49 39.71 29.75 41.12 
Wholesale and retail trade. 31.88 32.49 34.42 35.71 36.73 36.86 37.67 

Public authority (0.¢.i.) and com- 
munity and business services. 30 93 31.54 33.44 34.81 35,78 35,81 36.735 

Amusement, hotels, personal pers 
vice, etc. \ . 30.37 30 88 32 80 33.73 34,82 34.95 35,60 
All industry groups (ch ' 31.74 32 34 47 35 50h 36 38 36 66 37.55 

End of December— 
Industry group 
1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970(a) 
4 $ $ $ 5 $ $ 

Mining and quarrying . . 47.46 43.54 50,34 $2.26 56,79 59.07 60.37 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, ete . 33.90 39.71 41.89 43.72 46.74 50 86 51 46 
Textiles, clothing aod footwear ' 37.91 38 62 4.66 42,40 45.14 48.18 0 91 
Food, drink and tobacco. . 39.25 40 53 42 46 44.39 47.22 50.35 52.77 
Sawmilting, furniture, etc, : 38.23 39.55 41.64 43.36 46,81 49.93 51.84 
Paper. printing, ete. . : : 42.24 43 09 45.76 47,84 353.13 55.81 $6.71 
Oo manufacturing . . . 38.79 39.71 41.98 43.50 47.6] 50,10 57,24 
All manufacturing groups =. * 38.99 39.92 42.11 43.95 48.14 50,65 52.07 
Buildigg and construction - - 40,721 41.42 44.44 46.16 40.61 53.14 56.63 
Raitway services . 36 46 59.91 41.84 43.50 46.42 49.65 51.32 
Road and air transport * 39 05 40.69 42.97 435.16 47.90 5t.34 53.31 
Shipping and stevedoring o 34. 86 39.79 41,90 45.48 51.23 55.75 60.19 
Communication : 44 69 47.45 49 69 32.69 58,77 64,42 67.29 
Wholesale and retail trade + a9 ST 40.54 42.86 44.79 47.99 51.4 53.63 

Public authority (n.c.i.) and com- 
munity and business services 38.85 40 27 42.68 4$,53 47.36 $2.47 453.96 

Amusement, hotels, personal ser- 
vice, ttc. . . . . a7 32 38.55 40.54 42.33 44.64 47.23 48 93 
AM industry groupstc) . 2 . 39 65 40 76 43 04 45,00 49.98 $1.86 $3.89 


a) See note (a) on on page 320. {6} Average rates of wage are for occupations other than masters, officers and engince4rs 
in thes Merchant Marine Service, and include value of keep, where supphed. (¢) Excludes rural. (a) See footnote (e), 
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Section Vl—continued 


WEEELY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA 
INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate for Austratia, 1954 = 100) 




















End of Deeember— 
Industry group 
1950 195) 1952 1953 1934 ~ 1955 1956 
Mining and quarrying. . 91.9 113 6 118.3 120 8 144.3 23.9 136.2 
Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. . 71.4 85,2 96,2 of 6 102 5 164.4 199.5 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 69.9 84.4 95 3 O74 97 5 100.9 105.0 
Food, drink and tobacco 71.3 85.4 6 4 7.2 100.7 104.7 110 6 
Sawmilling, furniture, ete. 6 4 #3 0 34.1 96.4 97.9 102.3 16 9 
Paper, printing. ¢tc. 75.9 91 0 102.4 104.4 108.0 110 7 115.8 
Cher manufacturing 70,9 $4.2 95.2 97 8 79.4 103 2 108.9 
All manufacturing groups TL.L B5 | 96.2 of 6 101.3 104 1 109.4 
Building and construction 70,3 4.2 95.2 38.0 7 9 104 6 119.6 
Railway services . . 69.3 B2 6 93.5 95.8 99.4 103 96 199.9 
Road and air transport 70.4 34,3 95.2 97.7 100.1 104 2 110.1 
Shipping and stevedoring 69.6 84.4 54.5 96.4 96.6 of 1 106.4 
Communication . 74.45 49.5 101.6 14.0 Hil © 1d. 115.3 
Wholesale and retail trade . 71.1 55.4 96.6 99.1 99.9 105.4 111.7 
Public authority (nc.i.} and cor 
munity and business services. 68.6 83.5 94.7 97.3 99.2 192 6 108.1 
Amusement, hotels, personal ser- 
vice, #tc. . . . . 63.1 $2.4 93.4 95.9 96.1 100.4 105.5 
All industry groups TELS 35 £ 96.7 99 2 101.6 105.2 110.8 
Ead of December—. 
Industry gtoup 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1962 1963 
Mining and quarrying . - - 133.0 133.2 144.1 146.8 149.0 155.6 
ng, metals, vehicles, ete. . il 3 113 4 122.1 124.0 128.0 130.8 
Textiles, clothing and footwear j03..3 J10 1 117.5 120.5 124.7 1z7.1 
Food, drink and tobacco —. . 112.90 114.2 120.3 )24.7 128 7 131.6 
Sawmilling, furniture, etc. 198.9 Li 4 118.6 127.6 126.2 124.9 
Paper, printing, etc. 118.2 171.5 129.2 134.4 139.3 141.9 
Other manufacweing 110.3 11z.1 118.9 122.9 127.6 {30 1 
All manufactuting groups iii.3 113.3 121.9 124.1 128.3 131.0 
Building and construction iz. 114.3 121.7 126 4 131.1 134.6 
Railway services . 110 2 112.1 119.4 122.7 126.7 130.1 
Road and air transport 1it.2 113.1 120.7 124.8 128.9 131.5 
Shippiog and stevedoring 1).5 Hii.4 £19.98 122.0 126.1 130.3 
Communication . 113.9 129.7 135.4 136 3 149.6 145 6 
Wholesale and retail trade. . 112.9 115.0 120 8 126.4 130 5 133 4 
Public authority {n.2.i.) aed com 
munity and business services. 109.5 Wi.? 118.4 123.2 126.8 130.1 
Amusement, hotels, persooal ser- 
vice, etc, : . . 107.5 109.3 116.1 119.4 123.4 126.1 
All industry groups 112.4 114.3 122.0 125.7 129.8 133. 
End of December— 
Todustry group ~ 
1964 1965 1966 19467 1969 197d} 
Mining and quarrying. - : 168.1 171.9 178.2 185.0 201.1 204 ,2 213.8 
Eogineering, metals, vehicles, etc. . 137.7 140 6 148.3 144,58 172.6 120. [ 1EZ.2 
Textiles, clothing and footwear 134.2 136.7 {44.9 150.1 159.8 170.6 180.3 
Food, drink and tebacce i. 139.6 143.4 1.7 157.2 t67 2 178.3 146.3 
Sawmilling Furniture, etc. 133.4 140 0 147.4 153.5 165.7 176.38 183.6 
Paper, printing, ete. 149.6 152.6 167.6 169.4 188.1 197.6 20.8 
Other maoufecturing 137.3 140.6 148.6 145.4 168.6 177.4 183.9 
Al) manufacturing groups 134.1 14] .4 149.1 1545.6 170.5 179.4 144.4 
Building aod construction 142.4 146.46 157.3 163.4 179.2 188.1 200.5 
Railway services . . 134 2 141.3 148.2 144.0 164.4 175.4 181.7 
Road and sir wansport 138.3 144.1 152.2 159.9 169.6 141.3 189.5 
Shipping and stevedoring 137 6 140.9 148.4 1461.5 181.4 197.4 2t3.1 
Communication . . 154.2 162.0 176.0 1846.6 208.1 278.1 238.3 
Wholesale and retail trade - ‘ 140.1 143.5 151.8 153.6 169.9 186.7 129.9 
Public authority (0.<4.i.) and com 
munity and business services 137.6 142.6 t3t.1 161 2 169.5 186 | 191.1 
Amusement, hotels, personal ger- 
vice, etc. . . ‘ ‘ 132.9 136.5 143.5 149.9 158.1 167.2 173.2 
Al industry groups 149 4 144.3 152.4 159.3 173.4 183.6 190.8 





Mote. See footnotes on page 322. 
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WEEELY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES, 


APPENDIX 


Section VI-~~continued 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE AWARDS, ETC., ALL GROUPS($) 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime) as prescribed in 


End of Docember— 


End of December— 


a 
+ * + # # FF eo o4@ 
+ + ££ ¢ + © BB F 4 


_ 
2. ee oe oe ee 
La 
La 


awards, determinations and agreements 


{See Note at top of page 320) 





Queensland 





eed, fo He fm. ph fm fl 
CRAG ee 
Gabe bt ae 


hd 
a 
Pa 
1a 





ce a es eh. gh fee. fo. 
ha te i ek ee ee 
r + -— + © 
tn ad 
ba 





$ 
37 
aT 
89 
oT 

79 

BS 
&(} 
BS 
le 
25 
92 
}] 
23 
2? 


SeBSkkoacni iit 


32.95 


New South Wales Victoria 
Commén- Common 
weat Stale All wealth State 
awards ards, | Wards, awards awards, 
ete.(c * etc i(c) cic (c} elc.ic) 
$ $ $ 3 3 
12.08 11.83 11 36 11.81 of) 11.83 
12.31 12 10 12,21 12 00 12 26 1Z 08 
12.30 12.12 12 22 12 O00 12 27 12.08 
12.24 12.22 12.25 12.03 12.28 12 I! 
13.17 13.418 13.18 1z.8&7 13 721 12 96 
14.62 i432 14.48 14,09 13.97 f4 05 
135.90 16 16 16.02 14.49 15.82 1549 
17.11 17.18 17,14 16.68 17.21 16.24 
20.50 20.75 20 62 20 00 20.57 20,18 
24.46 25.19 25,02 23.88 24 43 24.95 
27.4 28.10 28.02 26.88 27 49 zi 0} 
28 47 28.92 28 73 27.61 28 41 27.86 
29, 29.14 29,32 28.41 28 64 28.48 
30.11 30 98 30,52 28.97 30 89 29.56 
31.41 33.20 32,28 30.21 32.63 30.96 
32.18 32 74 32.45 3t. 32.72 31.60 
42.66 33.22 32 92 At 431 32.4 31.97 
35.459 34.40 35.02 34 35 3458 34.42 
35.96 46.68 36 28 34 49 316.14 34 99 
37,22 37 48 37.34 35 Tad 37 2 36 
37,23 37.41 37.37 35 &7 a7 48 36 37 
38.13 38.42 38.28 36.65 338.47 37 20 
40.16 40.40 40.27 o7 40.60 39,47 
4,99 41.19 41.08 39.98 41.38 40.34 
43.20 43,35 43.27 42 4 43.76 42.78 
45.38 43.31 45 34 44.17 45 453 44.59 
49.92 43.05 4946 4a 47 49,26 48.86 
52.59 52.15 52.38 $1 31 52 70 51,74 
A3 54.61 54 04 52 84 54 60 $3.38 
South Australia Western Australia 
Common- 5 Common- 
tate All State A 
awards awards, | awards, wreattn awards, | awards 
ete.tc} etc.(¢} #tc. eie.(c) #te.(c) ete, 
$ & $ § t i 
11.638 11.13 11 50 11.76 1t.71 11.72 
[1.82 ij i7 tl 61 12 O05 2 OF lz 08 
iL.7s 11.21 11,58 12 00 12.02 12 02 
11.76 11.26 [1&4 11.08 12 04 12 03 
12.64 11.92 12.41 12.67 12.27 iz 32 
14.08 13 43 13 78 13.87 i3 63 13 66 
i5,4] 14.31 14.22 15.48 15.21 is 23 
16.89 16.13 16 44 17.18 16.78 14.83 
19.88 19.58 19,79 20 60 19 98 20 06 
23.72 23.35 23 60 34 65 24 Oa 24 «15 
27.13 26.98 27.08 27.07 27.451 27 54 
27.40 27 25 27.33 28 43 28.36 ze 37 
28.54 27.42 28 té 29 25 28 64 2B 72 
24.78 27.92 23 50 29 98 30.02 30 O1 
29.88 29.12 29 61 31.27 31,28 31 28 
20.92 30.22 30 69 32.47 42.12 32 «(16 
31,45 30.79 31 24 33.00 32.32 32.40 
}4 48 32 97 33 99 36.36 33.78 34 03 
44.44 33.48 34,22 6. 54 35.7 35 81 
35.78 34.77 35.46 37.78 36 20 36 38 
36 03 34.80 35,65 37.78 46.4f 36.57 
36.81 35.48 36,40 38.95 37.31 37.50 
39.0 37.08 34.69 41.44 38.47 33 82 
39.87 38.58 39, 48 43 12 40.14 40.49 
47.13 49.490 41.75 45.63 43.08 43.358 
44.15 42.56 43,79 47 .f4 44.72 45.08 
49.07 46.32 43,23 353 613 47.01 47.72 
51.65 45.72 50.76 57.27 49 82 54. 
52,54 45 58 51.76 49 6f $5 21 55 73 


Ce 


irr ee ee | 
r + . 1 F + + - . - Pd 
SYSBaS22ER 


25.95 





() see note (a) on page 320. (6) Exctudes rural. (¢} For definitions, see page (04. id} See footnote (ec), on 
page 320. 
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Section Vi—continued 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES(q): ADULT MALES 
COMMONWEALTH AND STATE AWARDS, ETC., ALL GROUPS(6)—continued 











Australia 
End of December— Common: State Common- State Au 
awards, awards, awards awards, 
cic.(c} etc.(c) etc.(c) otc.(¢} aic, 
3 $ $ 
1942 11.87 11.62 49.47 48.86 49.18 
1943 12.08 11.93 49,54 48,98 49 
1944 ‘ 12.06 11.98 49.55 49.12 4954 
1945 . 12.07 12.05 49 57 49,28 4943 
1946 - 12.92 12.88 49.33 49 49> 
1947 : 14,27 13.87 49.84 4946 49 66 
1948 ‘ 65.62 15.69 50 05 49,58 49 83 
1949 16.83 16,50 50 O08 49 64 49.87 
1950 . 20,18 20,23 50.04 49.81 49.95 
1951 . 24,24 24.24 50.10 49.89 50.00 
1992 : 27. 46 27.28 50.234 50.22 
1933 : 27.98 248.06 $2.19 51.61 5t .86 
1954 28.87 78.49 
1935 29.40 30.02 
1956 30.67 31.56 
1957 31.53 31.96 
1958 32.01 32.59 $2.10 51.64 5.88 
[959 93 33.98 §2.19 51.76 $1.99 
. 35.14 35.88 52,19 51.81 52.01 
1961 36.39 36 §2.20 51.88 52.05 
1 . 36.49 36.83 52.50 52.06 52,29 
1963 37.33 52.523 52.26 52.40 
1964 ‘ 39,54 39.76 52 76 52.53 52.65 
1965 40. 44 4[.10 §2.94 52.86 52.91 
. 42.97 43.34 $3.04 $3.04 53.04 
1967 . . . 44,77 45.24 45.00 Octoeber(d) * 3.13 3,76 $3.49 
. “ : 49.39 48.54 48.58 November{d@} . 53.27 34.27 53.75 
1969 $2.16 51.68 51.86 December(d} ., 43.33 34.50 33.89 
1970}. 53.33 44.50 53.89 





(a) see note (@} on page 320. (6b) Excludes rural. fc} For definitions, see page 104. (4) See footmote {c), an 
Page Js, 
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Section Vi-—-continued 


HOURLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(S) 
Wetghted average minimum hourly rates payable 
Rates of wages (cents) 


New 


. . Queens- South Western 
End of December— South Victoria land Australia | Australis Tasmania | Australis 





1939. . , 22.90 22.03 22.9] 21.21 22.62 20.95 22.42 








1940 ' ‘ 23.75 22.92 23.04 22.26 23.40 21.86 23.21 
I94t i, ' : 25.27 24.71 24.42 24.07 25.02 23.60 24.83 
i942.—t. . . 27.34 26.89 25.86 26.19 26.59 23.44 26.80 
943i; ‘ * 27.91 27.44 26.62 26.44 27.45 26.42 27.39 
1944, , * 27.93 27.46 26.92 26.37 27.30 26.32 27.43 
i945, * , 28.03 27.34 27.19 26.43 27.46 26.42 27.34 


i946 . ' 30.12 29.57 29.18 28.27 27.96 28.47 29.49 
1947, , . 34.70 32.13 31.04 31.48 31.18 31.15 32.80 


1948 “ . 40.14 38.99 38.33 33.07 38.16 37.82 39.18 
1949 “ . 42.94 42.15 41.35 41.17 42.21 41.08 42.22 
1950S. ‘ . $1.63 50.48 48.83 49.53 50.29 49.32 50. 58 


9st, ‘ 62.69 60.17 57.51 59.07 60.60 59.64 60.72 
i9s2—tiw m , 70.19 67.70 64.63 67.82 69.15 68.18 68.40 


1953, . . 72.01 69.72 66.17 68.47 71.22 7d G2 40,17 
994. 0¢622.COCOY 73.53 71.32 68.99 70.52 72.09 72.47 71.88 
955 2. 0 LR 96.57 74.06 71.02 71.40 75.42 73.71 74.47 
1986 . . .] 80.89 17.49 73.79 74.16 78.52 78.71 78 41 
957) 2. | BEM 79.08 76.10 76.81 80.72 79.79 79.47 


1958 «z ‘ . $2.50 80.02 79.54 78.16 $1.31 $1.04 £0.87 
1939), ' ' $7.73 86.12 $3.62 $5.07 85.47 86.93 86.29 


1560 St ; ’ 90.91 87.57 87.79 $3.61 89.89 88 08 88.92 
I96f . . 93.57 90.63 90. 04 88.72 91.27 90.86 91.59 
1962. . . 93.62 91.0] 90.00 89.23 91.77 91.42 91.80 
1963. . . 93.87 93.09 92.59 91.07 94.09 93.40 94.0] 
1964, . . 100.89 98.78 98.15 96.81 97.37 99.46 99,28 
1965, . - | 102.91 100.93 104.35 98.78 101.56 b02.01 102.07 
1966 . . 108.40 107 .O8 109.09 104.47 108 . 84 108 . $3 107.81 
1967, : . 413.32 111.38 114.08 109. 58 113.10 113.65 Fi2.59 
1968 ’ * 123.68 122.08 122.38 120.39 J19.48 122.88 122.44 
1969 . : 130.87 129.22 129.57 126.62 126.34 129.55 129.33 
197XH(¢} . . - | 135.22 133.18 [37.23 128.83 139.48 134.47 134.61 


(a) The amounts chown should not be regarded as actual current avor ages, but as an index expressed in moncy terms 
indicative of trends. (6) Excludes rural. (ic) See footnote (c), on page 320. 


New 


End of December-- South 


1939 
1940 


1968 
1969 
1970(d) . 


+ 


Wales 

32.4 

33.6 

35.7 

33.6 

39.4 

39.5 

. 39.6 
. 42.6 
49.0 

. 56.7 
. 60.7 
73.9 

$8.6 

. 99.2 
101.8 
103.9 
108.2 

. 114.3 
114.9 
116.6 

. 124.0 
. 128.5 
132.3 
132.3 

135.5 

142.6 

. 143.5 
153.2 

160.2 

174.8 

‘ 185.0 
191.1 


fa) Excludes rural. 
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Section Vi—continued 
HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, ALL GROUPS(a) 
INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate for Australia, 1954 = 100) 


Victoria 


31.i 
32.4 
34.9 
38 .G 
38.8 
38.8 
38.9 
41.8 
45.4 
33.1 
59.6 
7i.d 
$5.1 
95.7 
98.5 
100.3 
104.7 
109.5 
111.8 
143.1 
121.7 
123.8 
128.1 
128.6 
131.6 
139.6 
142.7 
131.3 
157.7 
172.5 
182.6 
188.2 


Queens- 
land 





32.4 
32.6 
34.5 
36.5 
37.6 
38.1 
38.4 
41.2 
43.9 
$4.2 
58.4 
69.0 
81.3 
91.4 
93.5 
97.5 
100.4 
107.1 
107.6 
112.4 
118.2 
124.1 
127.3 
127.2 
130.9 
1338.7 
147.5 
154.2 
161.2 
173.0 
183.1 
193.9 


South 
Australia 


30.0 
34.5 
34.0 
37.0 
37.4 
37.3 
37.4 
40.0 
44.5 
53.8 
58.2 
70.0 
83.5 
95.9 
96.8 
99.7 
100.9 
104.8 
108.6 
110.5 
120.2 
121.0 
125.4 
126.1 
128.7 
136.8 
139.6 
147.7 
154.9 
170.2 
179.0 
182.1 


Western 
Australia 


32.0 
33.1 
35.4 
37.6 
38.8 
58.6 
38.7 
39.5 
44.1 
33.9 


85.7 
7.7 
100.7 
101.9 
106.6 
111.9 
114.1 
114.9 
120.8 
127.1 
129.0 
129.7 
133.0 
137.6 
143.5 
153.8 
159.9 
168.9 
179.3 
197.1 


(é) See footnote (c}, on page 320. 


a2? 


Tasmania | Australia 


29.6 
30.9 
33.4 
36.0 
37.3 
37.2 
37.3 
40.2 
44.0 
53.5 
58.1 
70.0 
84.3 
96.4 
100.4 
102.0 
104.2 
11.2 
112.8 
114.3 
122.9 
124.3 
128.4 
129.2 
132.0 
149.6 
144.3 
153.4 
160.6 
173.7 
183.1 
190.06 


31.7 
32.8 
35.1 
37.9 
38.7 
38.8 
38.9 
41.7 
46.4 
53.4 
59.7 
7.5 
a3.8 
96.7 
99.2 
101.6 
103.3 
110.8 
112.3 
114,3 
122.0 
125.7 
129.3 
129.8 
132.5 
149.3 
144.3 
152.4 
159.1 
173.3 
183.1 


190.2 
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Section VII 


WAGE RATES INDEX: ADULT FEMALES 


Wors. The wage rates shown in the tables in this section are weighted average minimum weekly and hourly 
rates. The weekly rates are those payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime), as prescribed in awards, 
determinations and agreements. 


For an explanation of the methods by which the data for the indexes of minimum wage rates were 
obtained and of the system of weighting, see page 97. 


Weekly and hourly rates and index numbers for adult females at the end of each quarter from March 
1951 to June 1968, are published in Afinfmmum Wage Rates, March 1939 to June 1965 (Reference No. 6.17) 
and in Wage Rates Indexes, June 1965 to June 1968 (Reference No. 6.21), Figures subsequent to June 1968 
are published in moathly bulletins, Wage Rates and Earnings (Reference No. 6.16) commencing with the 
June 1970 issue. 


WEEELY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a full week's work (excluding overtime) as prescribed 
in awards, determinations and agreements; and index numbers of ware rates. 


New 
End of December— South ¥ictoria Qneens- Feeeans Dibsiacin Tasmania | Australia 
RATES OF WAGE(S} 

. $ $ $ $ $ $ § 
951 - . . 17.23 17.22 16.12 17.02 16,25 16.56 17.03 
1952—s. ' . 19,52 19.58 1$.34 19.68 18.49 18.92 19.36 
1943, . : 20.05 20.13 18.82 19.91 19.02 19.72 19.88 
1954. . ; 20.12 20.08 19.04 19,99 19.04 19.76 19.92 
1955, . ; 20.97 21.04 19_4? 90.18 19. 78 20,00 20.69 
1956. . ; 22.14 22.02 20.29 20 92 20,62 21,42 21.72 
957) . ; 22.37 22.50 20.61 21.95 2.24 21.90 22.12 
1958 : : . 22.90 22.a35 71.52 22.38 2t.4i 22.12 22.457 
1959, , ' 24.92 24.12 22.97 23.92 22.4] 23.42 24.22 
i960, . . 26.12 24.66 23.93 24.29 25.12 23.88 25.17 
1961 —i«x. . ' 26.92 25.66 25,55 25.20 25.66 24.82 26.12 
1962. . ; 26.91 25.67 25.58 25.23 26.22 24.83 26.15 
1963S, : . 27.61 26.08 26.17 25.52 26.65 25.21 26.69 
1964, . . 29.24 27.67 28.15 27.29 27.70 27.04 28.34 
1965, : . 29.93 28 .46 29.17 27.75 28.70 27.94 29.10 
1966 — : . 31.52 30.06 30.53 29.42 30.72 29.80 30.70 
1967 zg. : . 33,29 32.04 32.71 31,32 32.91 31.62 32.457 
1968S, . . 35,53 34,452 34.70 33.80 34,13 33.46 34.85 
1969. 38.69 37.08 37,64 35.94 36.68 36.94 37.70 


i97Xec). . «| 40.59 38.64 40.58 37.14 40.00 38.13 3961 


INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Wetgited Average Weekly Wage Rare for Australia, 1954 = 100) 


951, . . 86.6 $6.5 81.0 85.5 $1.6 $3.2 85.6 
19st. ’ * 93.0 98.3 92.1 O88 $92.9 95.0 97.2 
1933, . . 100.7 10).1 94.5 100.0 95.5 99.0 99.3 
1954 Ct ' * 191.1 100.8 95.6 100.4 95.6 99.2 100.0 
1955. . * 105.3 105.7 97.6 191.3 99.3 100.3 103.9 
1956, : Hi.2 110.6 191.9 105.1 103.6 108.1 109.1 
1957 tg ' . 112.4 113.0 103.5 110.3 106.7 116.0 111.1 
1958, ' : 1135.0 14.3 108.1 112.4 107.5 1it.1 113.4 
1959 Slt . . 125.2 121.2 115.4 120.1 112.6 117.7 121.6 
1960S, . ; 131.2 123.9 120.2 122.0 126.2 120,90 126.4 
1961. . . 135.2 128.9 128.3 126.6 128.9 124.7 131.2 
1962 ' . 135.2 128.9 128.5 126.7 131.7 (24.7 131.4 
1963 . . 138.7 131.0 131.4 128.2 133.9 126.6 134.1 
1964 : . 146.9 139.6 141.4 137.1 139.1 135.8 142.3 
1965. . ' 150.4 143.0 146.5 139.4 144.1 140.4 146.2 
1966, . 158.3 151.0 153.4 147.3 154.3 149.7 154.2 
1967 . ' [67.2 160.9 164.3 157.3 160.8 158.8 163.6 
1968. : ' 178.5 173.4 174.3 168.8 171.4 168.1 175.0 
1969, ' ; 194.4 186.2 189.0 180.5 184.2 185.6 189.4 


197M ec) . . ' 203.9 194.1 23.8 186.5 200.9 191.5 198.9 


(a) Excludes rural: mining and quarrying: and building and construction. if) The amounts shown should not be 
- actual current averages, but os an index expressed in money terms, indicative of trends. {c) See footnote (c}, 
on page 320. 


Section Vil—continued 


(See NOTE at top of page 320) 


WEERLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRY GROUPS(a), AUSTRALIA 


Weighted average minimum weekly rates payable for a fuil week's work (excluding overtime) as prescribed in awards, dererminations and agreements; 


Industry group 


Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 
Textiles, clothing and footwear . 
Food, drink and tobacco . 
Other manufacturing . : 
All manufacturing groups 
Transport and communication . 
Wholesale and retail trade : 


Public authority (n.e.i.} and community and 


business services 


Amusement, hotels, personal service, ete. 


All industry groups{c} . ' 


Engineering, metals, vehicles, etc. 


Textiles, clothing and footwear . 
Food, drink and tobacco . . 
Other manufacturing 

All manufacturing groups . . 
Transport and communication . 
Wholesale and retail trade 


and ladex numbers of wage rates. 


End of December— 


1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 





RATES OF WAGE(5) 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
-)] 24.13 | 24.98] 25.84) 25.83 | 26.16] 28.09 
23.72) 24.07 | 24.95 | 24.95 | 25.29 | 26.83 
23.60 | 24.63 | 25.60 | 25.59 | 25.92 ] 27.62 
23.84 1 24.80 | 25.72 | 25.77 | 26.10 | 27.9) 
. | 23.81 | 24.46] 25.57 | 25.37 | 25.70 | 27.39 
»| 25.52 | 26.02 | 26.96 | 26.98 | 27.63 | 29.56 
24.80 | 26.36 | 27.38 | 27.42 | 28.10 — 29.6 
24.53 | 25.78 | 26.65 | 26.73 | 28.01 | 29.76 
25.67 | 24.50 [ 25.46] 25.45 — 25.95 | 27.48 
24.22 | 25.17 [| 26.12 [| 26.15 [ 26.69 | 28.34 


INDEX NUMBERS 


121.2 |) 125.5 | 129.8] 129.81] 131.4] 141.1 
E92 | 220.9 | 125.3 | 125.35 | 127.07 134.8 
18.5 | 323.7 | 128.6) 128.6 | 130.2] 138.7 
119.8 | 124.6] 129.2] 129.4] 131.1 | 140.2 
19.6 | t22.9 | 127.4 [ 127.4) 129.5 | 137.6 
128.2; 130.7] 135.4] 135.5] 138.8] 148.5 
124.6 | 132.45 137.50 137.82 41.1 | 148.7 


Public authority {n.c.i.) and community aod 


business services 


Amusement, hotels, personal service, etc. 


All industry groupsta) ‘ 


123.2] 129.5 |] 133.9 — 134.3 | 146.77] 149.5 
138.9 | 123.12) 127.9 | 127.8 | 130.3 7 138.0 
121.6 | 126.4] W31.2 ) WL4 |] 134.0 — 142.3 


For footnotes (a) and {6} #e@ pape 328, for (c) see page 370, 


$ 
28.56 
27.25 
28.29 
28 .44 
27.88 
31.43 
30.59 


30.64 
28.23 
29.10 


(Base: Weighted Average Weekly Wage Rate for Australia, 1954 = 100) 


143.5 
136.9 
142.1 
142.9 
140.9 
157.9 
153.6 


153.9 
141.8 
146.2 


28.75 
29.87 
30.03 
29.41 
33.07 
32.26 


32.40 
29,74 
30. 70 


151.2 
144.4 
130.0 
150.9 
147.7 
166.1 
162.1 


162.8 
149.4 
154.2 


1964 | 1965 | 1966 ! 1967 


31.82 


31.47 
31.69 
31.17 
33.31 
34,2] 


34.64 


31.40° 


32.57 


159.3 
153.7 
138.1] 
159.2 
156.6 
177.4 
171.8 


174.0 
137.7 
163.6 





1968 | 1969 | 
$ $ 
34.15 | 37.07 
32.38 | 34.77 
33.68 | 36.12 
33.81 ] 36.68 
33.17 | 35.77 
37.92 | 40.87 
36.89 | 39.387 
36.57 | 40.49 
34.07 | 36.71 
34.85 ] 37.70 
71.5 3 186.2 
162.6 [ W74,7 
169.2] 181.4 
169.8 | 184.2 
166.6 | 179.7 
190.5] 205.3 
185.3 4 200.3 
183.7 | 203.4 
17i-1[ 184.4 
175.0} 189.4 


1970 
tc) 


$ 
40.22 
36.59 
37.98 
37.78 
37.68 
43.89 
42.05 


41.75 
37.94 
39.61 


202.0 
183.8 
190.8 
189.7 


189.3 


220.5 
211.2 


209.7 
190.6 
198.9 


XIGINGdd ¥ 


6ct 
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Section Vil—continued 


HOURLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, ALL GROUPS(a) 
Weighted average minimum hourly rates payable and index numbers of hourly rates. 





New 


_ . Queens- South Western 
Eod of December south Victoria land Austratia | Australia Tasmania |} Australis 





RATES OF WAGE (CENTS)(é) 
1931, . ‘ 43.58 43.25 40.60 42.31 40.85 41.86 42.92 


1952 . ‘ 49.36 49.17 46.20 49.47 46.48 47.82 48.78 
1933. * . 50.72 50.57 47.40 50.06 47.31 49.84 50.10 
1954. . . 50.91 50.42 47.97 50.27 47.87 49.94 50.21 
1955, , - 53.04 52.86 48.93 50.73 49.71 50.56 52.16 
1956 ‘ . 56.02 55.32 31.12 $2.62 51.85 54.41 54.77 
1937, ‘ . 56.58 56.52 31.91 55.19 53.40 55.36 55.77 


1953, . ’ 57,93 57.15 54.22 56.26 53.82 $5.92 56.88 
1959s “ ' 63.05 60.60 57.85 60.14 56.31 59.22 61.05 


1960 . ' 66.09 61.94 60.28 61.08 63.14 60.37 63.44 
1961. * ' 68.09 64.45 6436 |: 63.37 64.50 62.75 65.83 
62 —C« . . 68.07 64.47 64.42 63.45 65.91 62.77 65.92 
1963, ' . 69.84 65.30 65.91. 64.16 66.99 63.61 67.28 
1964S, ‘ . 73.99 69.51 70.91 68 .62 69.63 68 .22 71.43 
1965. . ‘ 73.74 71.50 73.48 69.77 72.13 70.52 73.36 
1966 —iyj * ‘ 79.74 75.50 76.91 73.98 77.21 73.20 77.39 
1967. . ‘ 84.24 80.48 82.40 78.76 80.46 79.79 82.10 
1963 . . 89.83 $6.71 87.40 $4.50 85,79 84.44 87.84 
1969 . . 97.89 93.14 94.30 90.37 92.19 93.23 95.04 
1S7M(e) . , - | 102.69 97.06 102.21 93.39 100.35 96.22 99.84 


INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base: Weighted Average Hourly Wage Rate for Australia, 1954 = 100) 


ost... .| «2+86.9 | «4286.2 | 80.9 | 85.3 | 81.4 [ 83.4 7] «685.6 
9952... 98.4 98.0 92.1 98.6 92.6 95.3 97.2 
953. . .f 108.1 100.8 94.5 99.8 95.3 99.3 99.9 
99 2. 3 . | «108.8 100.5 95.6 100.2 95.4 99.5 100.1 
955. . 3 «| 105.7 105.3 97.5 10t.1 99.1 100.8 104.0 
95... | o90.6 110.3 101.9 104.9 103.3 108.4 109.2 
19957 . . «| 112.8 112.6 103.5 110.0 106.4 110.3 111.2 
se. wt TOYS 113.9 108.1 112.1 107.3 111.5 113.4 
959... | O128.7 120.8 115.3 119.9 112.2 118.0 121.7 
960... d|COL? 123.5 120.1 121.7 125.8 120.3 126.4 
i961... |) O13 S.7 128.5 128.3 126.3 128.5 125.1 131.2 
962. . «| 135.7 128.5 128.4 126.5 131.4 125.1 131.4 
1963. . w |38.2 130.5 131.4 127.9 133.5 126.8 134.1 
964 . , «| 147.5 138.6 141.3 136.8 138.8 136.0 142.4 
i965. . «| 351.0 142.5 146.5 139.1 143.8 140.6 146.2 
19966 . 3 . 3a | s«988..9 150.5 153.3 147.5 153.9 149.9 154.2 
1967 . . «| 167.9 160.4 164.3 157.0 160.4 159.0 163.6 
968 .  . | s17922 172.8 174.2 168.4 171.0 168.3 175.1 
1969 =. sw TOSI 185.7 189.0 180.1 183.8 185.8 189.4 
19700). . «| 204.7 193.5 203.7 186.1 200.4 191.8 199.0 


fa) Excludes rural: mining and quarrying: and building and construction. (6) The amounts shown should not be 
AS actual current averages, but a9 an index expressed in money terms, indice ve of trends. {c} See footnote {c), 
on page 320, 
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Section VII 


MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT MALES, 31 DECEMBER, 1970 
Minimum rates of pay for the main occuparions in each State for a full week's work (excluding overtime) 


The rates of pay and hours of work shown in this section have been taken from awards, determinations 
and agreements of industrial tribunals, and in some cases from unregistered agreements. The occupations 
shown are broadly representative of the occupations in the various industries in each State but they are not 
necessarily included in the Wage Rates Index. Rates shown are generally those payable in the capital cities 
and this has been indicated by showing the names of the capital cities at the head of the columns. Where 
rates other than those for capital cities have been quoted, column headings have been changed to show the 
names of the several States. 


For some occupations more than one wage rate is quoted, indicating that there are different classes or 
grades of work or that different rates are payable according to locality. Where only two tates are specified, 
they are shown in the form ‘$48.80 & $49.80", In other cases the rates are shown in the form ‘$46.90 to 
$48.70", indicating that, in addition to the two rates specified, certain intermediate rates are also prescribed. 
The rates of pay quoted may be subject to revision duc to retrospective adjustments to awards, etc. 


The weekly rates shown are generally those prescribed in awards, etc. for a Full week’s work (excluding 
overtime), Where it is not possible to quote such rates, hourly, daily or monthly rates are shown. Relevant 
weekly rates of prescribed minimum wage for adult males (se¢ page 347) are used where applicable. For 
most occupations the hours constituting a full week’s work (excluding overtime) are 40: where the hours 
prescribed differ from 40 they are shown in footnotes to the tables, 


The wage rates and hours of work shown in this section have been compiled for statistical purposes only, 
and any inquiries regarding specific rates prescribed for particular occupations should be addressed to the 
appropriate industrial tribunal. 


The rates of pay and hours of work for the occupations shown in this section are published in the half- 
yearly Gune and December) publications, Minimum Rares of Pay and Prescribed Hours of Work—Aduit 
Mates and Adult Females (State Capital Cities), (Reference No. 6. 15). 





34 December 1970 
Industry and occupation 
N.S.W. | Vic. | Qld | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. 





PRIMARY PRODUCTION 





(3) 
Dairying 
General hand ' . | 42.30 & 745.50 as ae _ 147.00 
43,40 
Farming, general " 
General hand . . . 142.40 142.30 a es 349 00 147.00 
Forestry 


Axeman . . ‘ . | 47.80& | 49.65% | 43.16 & 43,50 49.0 & | 50.45 & 
49.60 57.0 46.23 54.90 

General forestry worker ' 45.60 48.85 42.80 41.90 $3.60 49,55 
49.00 


General nursery hand . , 45.60 48.85 42.96 41.90 . 49.55 
Propagater . . . . 46.20 55.20 427.10 a $6.00 
Frait and grape growing and 
picking 
Labourer, picker . ‘ ‘ 143.00 143,00 43.85 143.00 a 143.00 
Packer . . . » | 143.00 143,00 . 144.00 49.00 143.00 
Pruner . . ‘ . 143.00 143.00 43,93 143.00 es 143.00 





(1) 44 hours. {") 48 hours, (*) No limitation of homes preseribed. 
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Section V0—continued 


Minimum Rates OF Pay: ADULT Maces, 31 December 1970—continved 
(3) 





31 December 1970 
Todustry and occupation 


nsw. | Vic. | Qld | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. 


PRIMARY PRODUCTION—comtinued 





Grazing 
General station hand(a) ' 142.40 142.40 342.80 147,40 142.40 142.40 
Shearer per 100 flock sheep({d} . 21.00 21.00 21.32 21.00 21,00 21.00 
Shed hand(d) . . . 66,24 66.24 67.31 66.24 66.24 66.24 
Wool presser(} . ' 73.335 73.55 73.47 73.33 73.55 73.35 





Sugar growing and harvesting 
Cane cutter (per day). . 9.68 a 11-88 to 
. 08 
Mechanical cutter driver (per 1t.06 7 12.55 to 
day) ; . . . 12.78 
Field worker . ' 44.00 oe $4.13 to 
55.18 
Timber getting 
Faller . . . . . 49,60 48.80 43.16 48.40 $0.45 49.50 
Tractor driver . : : 61.10 50.60 e 50.20 | 49.00 to $1.30 
54.70 
MINING AND QUARRYING 
Coal mining (c) 
Carpenter. : . : 58,80 a $2.00 to an os 54.40 
53.60 
Deputy . ' . . 70,30 . 9. 50 to te 368.71 62.00 
1.1 
Electrical fitter . : . 459.00 a 56.40 “4. 567.87 58.90 
Fiiter or tumer ss. , . 58 50 _ 55.90 _ 567.87 58.30 
Labourer. . ' . 46.90 - 44.30 to - 145,57 45,70 
45.90 - 
Miner— 
Machine . ' ' ' 59.20 be 56.70to I(d)67.75to| 760,52 $9.10 
58.30 71.90 
Manual (dry work}. ' 54.40 as 51.90 to a $53.15 44.30 
53.50 
Screen hand . . . 46.90 _ 249 00 
Shiftman 
Ist class. : : . 54.40 - 51.0 to _ 394.15 $4.30 
$3.50 
Zod class . : . . 46.90 _ 7 _ 7 49,00 
Wheeler . . ' . 46.90 - 44.30 to - 749.00 46.50 
45.5) . 





{2} Without keep. = (6) Shearers’ and woolpressers’ hours are 40 4 week; shed hands’ hours are the same as shearers’, 
with such additional time as may be mevessary to finish picking up fleeces, etc. Should the time engaged picking ope €1c., 
exceed 30 minutes a day, all time thereafter shall be paid as overtime. Rates shown are “not found’ cates. “Fourd" rates 
were $12.54 a week less in December 1970, except in Queensland, where they were $11.90 a week less in December L970. 
(c) An additional amount for atiendance allowance is payable for ¢ach full fortnightly pay-period worked, {d) Opeo-cut 
mining {dragline and shovel operator). 


(> 44bours.  ("} No limitation of hours prescribed. (*) 35 hours. 
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MINIMUM Rates OF Pay: ADULT MaLes, 3] Decempen 1970—continued 





Industry and occupation 


Metalliferous mining 





Fitter . : . Ma} 89.75 . (c) 86.20 . (hfe) 60. 10l(a) 60.80 
Labourer . {a} 68.25 |(6) 49.20 (ce) 73.33 1d) 41.90 [bWe)*49. 00l(a) 44.60 
Miner . . . \dayt72.25 db) 63.80 (fc) 76.99 1946.50 by e)*50.90l(a) $4.55 
Mullocker ‘ {a)'68.25 |(6) 52,450 (ec) 73.36 _ {her 49. 00lfa) 47.10 
Timberman . ‘ {aP74.15 (6) 63.80 lic) 77.22 (b)fe}"49 . 60lfa) 54.55 
Trucker . » (tae68.25 6) 52.50 (fc) 73.36 (&Ke)y*49 .00/(a) 47,10 
Quarrying 
Hammerman . 48.70 & 59.10 43,86 48 _50 49,00 46.00) 
61.90 
Labourer . 48.40 & 54.50 42.80 44.60 49.00 48.00 
60. 20 
Powder monkey . 57.20 & 60.20 43.06 49.30 49.00 42.00 
62.90 
Spaller. . . . 48.40 & 36,20 43.56 44.60 49.00 48.00 
61.90 
ENGINEERING, METALS, VEHICLES, ETC. 
industry and occupation Sydney | Melbourne! Brisbane | Adelaide Perth Hobart 
Agricultural implements 
Agricultural fitter . . 57.20 | 44.00 te 54.60 43.60to | 52.40 & 27.10 
56.40 56,00 $4.00 
Assembler . ‘ 45.70 42.30 & 43.20 411.908 | 49.0 & 45.60 
43.40 43.00 51.00 
Machinist— 
Ist class . . $7.20 56,40 54.60 56.00 $7.85 ST.10 
2nd class . : 48.40 47.60 45.80 47,20 49 .30 43.30 
3rd class . . 44.20 43,40 47.70 43.00 49.00 44.10 
Process worker . 43.10 42.30 40.60 41,90 49.00 43.00 
Aircraft workshops 
Assembler 45.20to | 44.30to | 42.60to | 43.90ta | 44.40 to 
49.30 $8.50 56.70 58.00 58.60 
Checker ; : : 66.10 65.30 63.40 64.80 65,40 
Fitter and/or turne . 59.30 58.50 56.76 58.00 $8.60 
Ground engineer . . 59.30 to | 58.50to | 56.70to | 58.00to | 58.60to 
68.46 67,40 65.90 67.20 67. 70 
Machinist, Ist class ‘ 59.30) 58 . 50 56.70 58,00 38.60 
Toolmaker . . 63,20 62.40 60, 60 62.00 62.50 
Engineering, general 
Roijlermaker 57.20 56.40 61.75 $6.00 57.85 57.10 
Dresser and grinder 44,.00& | 44.00 & 48.78 44.00 & 49.00 44.00 & 
44.70 44.70 44.70 44,70 
Electrical fitter , 57.20 56.40 62.14 56.00 57.85 57.10 
Fitter and turner . . 57.20 56.40 61.75 56.00 57 85 57.10 
Jobbing moulder . . 57.20 56.40 61,745 56.00 57.85 57.19 
Labourer : 43.10 42.30 46.54 41.90 49.00 43.00 
Machinist— 
Ist class . $7.20 56.40 54.60 56.00 57.85 57.10 
2nd class . . 48.40 47.60 45,80 A720 49.340 | 48.30 
3rd class : 44 30 43.40 41.70 43,00 49 00 44,10 





($) 


31 December 1970 


NSW. | ic. | Qld | SAL | W.A. | Tas. 


fo) Silver-lead-zine mining. (Ineludes fead bonus in New South Wales). 


Includes bonus, 


{d#) Jron ove mining. 


(4) 34 hours. 


fe) Excludes district allowance. 
(7) 374 hours. 


MINING AND QUARRYING—conrinued 


(6) Gotd mining. 


{c} Copper mining. 
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Section VI0—continued 


Mmnimum Rates OF Pay: ADULT MALES, 31 Decemper 1970—continued 
($) 





31 Deceinber 1970 
Jodustry and occupation 
Sydney | Melbournt | Brisbane 


Adelaide Perth | Hobart 








ENGINEERING, METALS, VEHICLES, ETC.—continued 





Engineering, general—continued 


K {a} Indusiry located at Neweastle and Port Kemble. 
Wrioand. 


{h) Industry located at Whyaliz. 


Motor mechanic 57.20 56.40 61.75 56.00 57.85 57.10 
Process worker. 43.10 42.30 49.60 41.90 49.00 43.00 
Sheet metal worker— 
1st class 57.20 56.40 6] .75 $6.00 57.85 $7.10 
2nd class . 48.40 47.60 51.19 47.20 49.39 48.30 
Storeman 46.30 45,50 43.70 45.10 49.00 46.20 
Toolmaker . 62.30 61.50 66. 84 61.10 61.25 62.270 
Tradesman’s assistant 43.10 43.39 47 .69 41.90 49,00 43.00 
Welder, Ist class 57,20 56.40 62.62 56,00 57.85 57.10 
fron and steef 
Blast furnace—- 
Cast house labourer (a)44.10 (6)44.40 a ; a 
Founder or keeper (a)55.20 (B54, 50 _ a 
General labourer (a}42.60 (6)41.90 1: we 
Pig machine hand (a)44.10 (6)}43 .40 os ee 
Coke oven screen hand . (246.40 ee -_ : 
Open hearth— 
Casting-— 
Labourer ' ' . | 42.60to 
44.10 
Ladleman, Ist class 51.30 ‘ 
Melting helper . 46.40 to ; 
56.50 
Rolling mill— 
Bloom mili— 
Heater . 52.34 a 7 - _ - 
Labourer 42.60 _ ae . 
Merchant mill— 
Continuous furnace hand. | 43. v ro {co .06 _ 
53. 
Mill operative . . 50.05 (c)$1.65 
Motor vehicle manufacture 
Assembler 45.50to | 44.70to | 42.90 to | 44.201to 49.00 45.40 to 
51.70 50.80 49.10 40.40 41.60 
Bodymaker, Ist class $7.20 56.40 54.60 56.00 57.85 57.10 
Machinist, 2nd class 47.50 46.70 45.00 46.30 aa 47.46 
Motor mechanic . 57.20 56.40 54.60 56.00 7 $7.16 
Panet beater . : 57.20 56.40 44.60 56.00 47.85 57.10 
Process worker 43.10 42.30 40.60 41,90 7 43.00 
Spray pamter 44.40to | 43.60to | 41.% to | 43.20to 56.05 43.30 to 
51.70 50.80 49.10 50.40 51.60 
Storeman 47.50 46.70 45,00 46.30 49_0) 47.40 
Toolmaker . 62.30 61,50 59.70 61.19 ns 62.20 
Trimmer 47.56to | 46.70to | 45.0010 | 46.3010 56.05 47.40 to 
$7.20 56.40 $4.60 56.00 57.10 
Welder, 2nd class . 51.70 50.80 49.10 50.40 49.00 51.60 
Wet rubber and polisher 47,50 46,70 45.60 46.36 -_ 47.40 
Railway workshops 
Boilermaker 59.90 & | 56.40 & 61.76 57.40 to 62.05 §2.50 ta 
61.65 58.80 61.50 64.70 
Cart and wagon builder . 59.50 56.90 61.76 55.90 62.05 62.10 
Car cleaner . . 43.10 42,30 47 32 41.90 49.00 44.40 





fe) [adustry located at 
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Section Vill-—continued 


Minumum Rates oF Pay: ADuLtT Mazes, 31 December 1970—conrinued 
(2 





31 December 1970 





Industry and occupation 
Sydney | Melbourne | Brisbane | Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 





ENGINEERING, METALS, VEHICLES, ETC.—coniinued 





Railway workshops—continued 








Electrical fitter 59.90to | 56.40 & 62.18 57.40 to 62.05 62.50 
62.30 60.46 60,60 
Fitter and turner . 59.90 56.40 49.42 to 57.40 62.05 62.50 
62.48 
Labourer, . . 43.19 42,30 47.64 41.40 49.00 44,20 
Painter . , . 58.80 56.50 61.76 55.90 62,23 62.00 
Storeman . : . 43.40 44,30 53,28 41,90 49.00 to 49,20 
54.95 
Tradesman’s assistant . . | 43.50to 42.36 48.72 41.90 49.00 46.20 & 
45,45 46.50 
Welder, Ist class . . . 61.50 58.10 63.52 59.10 62.05 | 63.60 & 
64.20 
Shipbuilding(a) 
Botlermaker . * . 58.75 37,95 62.15 57.55 57,85 58.65 
Electrical mechanic . . 58.75 57.95 61.75 57.55 57,35 53.65 
Fitter or turner. * . 58.75 457.95 62,15 57.55 57.35 58.65 
Ironworker's assistant . * 44,15 43,35 48 39 42 95 49.00 44.05 
Labourer . . 43,10 42.30 47.24 41.590 49.00 43.0) 
Painter and docker . . 43.50 43,50 43.50 43.50 56.70 43.50 
Shipwright . . + . 59.10 59.10 59.10 59.10 59.10 64.60 
{a} Permanent rates. 
TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR 
Clothing trades (ready made) 
Cutter . . * 55.60 55.60 55.60 $5.60 55.60 $5.60 
Presser . : : : 51.80 51.80 $1.80 51.80 51.80 51,80 
Tailor . . . . . $4,206 54,20 34.20 454.20 $4.20 $4.20 
Dry cleaning 
Operator of dry cleanmg ma- 
chine + . . : 43.0) 48.00 48,00 43.00 48.1) 48.00 
Footwear manufactering 
Clicking section . 48.80to | 48.80to | 48.80to | 48.80 to 54.00 48.80 to 
$6.30 56.30 56.30 46.30 56.30 
Finishing section . . . | 47.40to | 47.40ta | 47.40ta | 47.40 to 54.00 47.40 to 
56.30 $6.30 56.30 56.40 56.30 
Making section : 47.4010 | 47.40to | 47.40to | 47.40to 54.00 47.40 to 
$6.30 56.30 56.30 56.30 56.30 
Stuffcutting section . 47.40 to | 47.4000 | 47.40to | 47.40 to $4.00 47.40 to 
$6.30 56.36 56,30 56.30 $6.30 
Textiles 
Cotton mills 
Labourer . . 42.60 42,60 437.85 41.90 42,60 
Loom turner . | 47.900 | 47.90 to _ 47.10 to 47.90 to 
44.70 54.70 53.90 54.70 
Deoffer . 47.60 42,60 42.85 41.90 42.60 
Tenter . 42.60to 7 42.60to | 45.25to | 41.90 to 42.6010 
45.80 45.80 45.85 44.50 45.30 
Weaver 44.10 & 44.10 & os 43.40 & 44.10 & 
45,86 45.80 44.90 45.80 
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Section VI-—continued 
Minium RATES OF Pay: ADULT Mazes, 31 December 1970—~continued 
(8) 
31 December 1970 
Industry and occupatron 
Sydney | Meibourne | Brisbane | Adejaide Perih | Hobart 
TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR—continiied 
Textifes—continued 
Knitting mills 
Board and/or press hand 45,80 45,80 45.85 45.00 45.80 45,80 
Knitter... . . . 46.00 46.00 46.05 45.20 46.00 46.00 
Qperater, full fashioned 
machine . . . | 47.50 & | 47.50 & 46.80 & | 47.50 & | 47.50 & 
450,10 56.10 49,40 50.10 50.10 
Moollen mulfs 
Assistant foreman . . | 53.00to | 53.00to 450,50 52.30to | 53.00t0 | 53.00to 
49.70 50.70 59.70 59,70 49,70 
Gillbox attendant . 45.20 45.20 _ 44 30 45.30 45.20 
Labourer . . . : 4? 60 42.60 42 80 41.90 42.60 47.60 
Loom tuner . . . | 4.0 to | 43.90to | 44.0510 | 43.1000 | 43.90to | 43.900 to 
54.70 54.70 54.85 53.90 54.70 354.70 
Piece scouring machine 
operator 45.80 45.80 45.25 44.90 45.80 45,86 
Plain warper and/or beamer, . 45.80 45,80 45,85 44.90 45,80 45.80 
Weaver . . | 44.10 & | 44.10 & . 43.40 & | 44.100 & | 44.10 & 
45.80 45.80 44.90 45.80 45,80 
FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO 
Aeraied water and cordiais 
General hand 43.50 42.70 40) 40 4430 49.00 43.40 
Truck driver (3 tons} 58 .20 49.20 49,74 48.80 52.45 49 oO) 
Sacon curing 
Boner - . 58.40 §3.450 47.24 $3.00 56.15 $8.90 
General hand 47.70 & 45.20 43.5] 44.80 49.450 48 80 
49.70 
Slaughterman 63.80 58.10 47,36 57.70 $8.15 58.75 
Baking Bread 
Bread carter 48.80 40.78 51.23 50.50 49.00 & | 49.90to 
51.45 57.95 
Doughmaker . : . 55.80 47.75 53,60 54.50 59.85 59.80 
Biscuit and cake making 
Biscuit and cake maker . . $3.80 $1.65 SE.20 §3.20 49.00 54.35 
Genera] biscuit factory hand - 45.20 44.65 44.00 42.20 49.00 43.0 
Brewing 
General hand 47.20 51.49 50.00 49 90 $5.44 49,08 
Labourer 47.20 51.49 50.0 45.40 55.44 49.08 
Truck driver (4 tons) 58.20 50.80 . 47.88 57.78 53.31 
Butter, cheese and mifk processing 
Butter maker 47.30 $4.60 55.00 53.05 52.55 48.90 
General hand . 47,70 47.40) 47.50 44,75 49.00 43.00 
Grader and/or tester $t.50 & 54.60 57.00 & | 47.65 & 51.65 48.50 & 
$4.30 53,60 49,95 48 90 
Operator of dried  miik 
machine . ; . $1.90 49.40 & 49 90 $3.05 49.00 + 
$0.00 
Cereals, condiments, coffee, spices, 
ere, 
General hand . 44.90 46.45 40.00 45.70 49.06 45.60 
Storeman 46.20 50.00 50.00 48.95 +e 46.90 


Industry and oecupation 





sydney | Melbourne | Brisbane Adelaide Perth | Hobart 
FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO—continued 
Confectionery 
Confectioner— 
Group | $4.50 54.60 53.70 5330 49.06 55.40 
Group 2 52.40 51.30 48.20 48.90 49.00 §2.00 
Fiour miffing 
Miller . . . . - | 62.800 | 62.80to | 57.05to | 62 80to | 62.80to | 62.80 to 
74.40 78.40 65.55 78.40 78.40 78.40 
Packerman . . . $5.40 55.46 50.40 55.40 55.40 55.40 
Storeman ss. . : . $2.80 52.80 48 .00 57 80 $2.80 52.80 
Topman 58 00 58.00 $2.75 58.00 58.00 58.00 
Jam, fruit and vegetable preserving 
General hand : . . 46.80 46.80 45.23 46.80 49.00 46.80 
Meaz industry 
Boner . . . 40.10 55.20 54.70 58.00 51.00 49.90 
Cold storage hand 46.10 to $5.70 48.10 $1.90 49.00 $2.90 
47. 54} 
Labourer (beef) 47.00 53.40 50,00 50.20 49.00 48.10 
Labourer (mutton) 45.00 53,50 48.10 50.20 49.00 48.10 
Slaughterman (beef} (a) 62.30 59.00 62.00 59.50 69.50 
Slaughterman (mutton) . (a) 62.30 $9.00 62.00 59.50 67.80 
Pastrycooking 
Pastrycook . 53.60 55.50 45.87 48.40 55.45 54.35 
Suger milling 
Carrier hand . ; 47.10 (hy5?7 24 
Engine driver, stationary - | 48.70 & (6)58 . 83 to a 
50.80 63.19 
General mill worker 45.90 (5)55 , 70 : 
Locomotive driver. 52.60 (662.94 _ 
Locomotive fireman 47.00 (6)57.85 7 -_ 
Fugaiman 48,70 to (5}58 06 . 49 00 
50.80 
Tramway construction and 
Tnaintenance . 46,80 (6)56.66 -- - 
Sagar refining 
General factory hand . 45.90 45.50 54.70 _ 49.00 
Loader and stacker . . 47.10 47.65 57.04 7 49.00 oe 
Store hand . . ‘ 47.70 49 20 57.04 . 49.00 
Winemaking 
Adult male . : . . 43.10 47.30 43.35 47.60 $2.75 
Head cellarman ‘ - | 43.40t0 | 43.20 to 46.43 54 20 58.80 
44.80 43.50 





fa) Piece-work rates. 
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Section Vill— continued 


Minimum Rates or Pay: ADULT Maces, 31 Decempaer 1970—contrinned 


(3) 


31 December 1970 





() Slack season rates, Brisbane. 
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Section VO—continued 


APPENDIX 


MINIMUM Rates oF Pay: ADULT Mates, 31 Decemper 1970—continued 


(3) 


31 December 1979 


Industry and occupation 
Sydney | Melbourne | Brisbane | Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 
SAWMILLING, FURNITURE, ETC. 
Furniture making 
Assembler 57.20 45.00 & 48.78 44.60 & 53.85 45,70 & 
46.90 46.50 47.60 
Cabinet maker ' 57.20 $6.40 62.75 56.00 65.20 $7.10 
French polisher . 57.20 $6.40 62.25 56.00 64.35 $7.10 
Glass tradesman . ; . 62.90 56.40 63.10 56.00 64.35 57.10 
Mattress maker. ' . 50.40 46.40 & 53.19 45.90 & 53.30 47.10 & 
56.40 56.00 57.10 
Wood machinist . . . $7.20 44.20 to 62.75 43,80to } 50.99 & [| 45.00to 
56.40 356.00 64.35 57.10 
Wood turner ‘ ' 57.20 56.40 62.75 56.00 - 64.35 57.10 
Sawmitling and timber yards 
Benchman, No.1 . . 57.20 56.40 57.60 56.00 64.35 57.10 
Dockerman and tally map . + 43.108 | 43.30& 47.30 41.90 & | 49.0to |] 43.008 
44.40 43.60 43,20 52.64 44.30 
Labourer ’ 43.10 43.410 46.10 41.90 49.00 43 .GO 
Log yardman . ‘ 43.10 42.30 51.00 41,90 49.00 43.00 
Machinist— 
A. grade ' 57.20 56.40 57.60 56.00 64,35 57.10 
Bgrade . 46.40 45.50 51.00 45.10 52.42 46.20 
Motor qrusk driver (25 ewt 10 3 (a)61 .00 49,20 - 48 .80 56.43 49.90 
tons 
Orderman 46. 45.80 $2.15 45.40 53.30 46.50 
Puller out 43.10to | 42.30to | 46.65ta | 41.90 to 49,00 43.00 to 
47.50 46,70 48.70 46.30 47.40 
Sawyer— 
Band or jig ‘ 46.00to | 45.20to0 | 51.3000 1 44.800 | 51.98 & | 45.5010 
57.20 $6.40 61.06 56.00 55.77 57.10 
Circular : 47,10to | 46.30 to a 45.90to | 53.24 & | 47.00to 
50.40 49 50 49,10 56.82 50.30 
Timber stacker ’ ' 43.10 42.30 46.10 41,90 49.00 43.00 
Tractor driver , . | 47.70to | 46.90to | 40.47 to | 46.50 to 45.00 47.60 to 
56.70 55.90 57.36 55.50 56.60 
PAPER, PRINTING, ETC. 
Cardboard boxes, containers and 
cartons 
General hand . 43,10 47.30 40.60 41.90 42.40 43.00 
Guillotine machine operator . 435.60 44,70 43.00 44.30 44.80 45,50 
Printing 
General 
Rookbinder 57.20 56.40 $4.60 56.00 56.50 57.10 
General hand 43,10 42.30 40.60 41.00 42.40 43.00 
Hand compositor 57.20 56.40 54.60 56.00 36.50 57.10 
Letierpress rotary machinist 57,20 56.40 54.60 56.00 56.50 57.16 
Machine compositor . 62.30 61.50 59.70 61.106 61.60 62.20 
Machine operator $7.20 46.40 54.60 56.00 56.50 57,10 
Photo engraver . 57.70 56.90 $5.10 56.50 57.00 57.60 
Storeman . 46,30 45,50 43.70 45.10 45.10 46,20 


(a) Mangfacturer’s gross vebicke weight, 10,250 |b to 13,740 Ib, 
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Section Vil— continued 
Minimum Rates OF Pay: ADULT MALES, 31 Decemeen 1970—coatinued 
(3) 
3! December 1970 
Industry and occupation 
Sydney | Melbourne | Brisbane Adelaide Perth | Hobart 
PAPER, PRINTING, ETC.—continued 
Newspapers - 
Assistant machinist— 
" BPaywork . . . 53.60 68.85 61.48 $2.30 *67.20 53.40 
Night work. : : 160.35 176.85 69.48 159.00 274.20 160.10 
Hand compositor— 
Day work. : . 66.00 78.90 78.87 65.60 280.05 66.70 
Night work . . 172.75 186.90 86.87 172.30 *87 05 173.40 
Machine compositor— 
Day work : : . 72.80 183.15 82.99 69.10 185.90 70.20 
Night work. . . 179.55 192.15 %) 99 175.80 292 90 176.90 
Machinist— 
Day work : . . | 55.70 & 75.90 TeO.87& | HOE 139.05 66.70 & 
65.60 $2.06 67.70 68 .80 
Night work . . | 62.45 & 186.90 $6.87 & | 172.50 & *87.05 193.40 & 
72.35 90.99 74.40 75.50 
Proof reader— 
Day work ; . . 66.50 78.90 7B BT 65.60 180.05 66.70 
Night work . : . 173.235 136.90 | 86.87 172.30 287.05 173.40 
Publishing hand—- 
Day work . . . $3.60 60.30 60.29 to 52.30 163.70 $3.40 
62.29 
Night work . : ‘60.35 168,30 68.29 to i59 00 270.70 160.10 
| 70.29 
Pulp, paper and board making 
Beaterman .- : . . 58.70 60.20 & _ as _ 64.10 
62.90 
Bundler, baler . . . 48.20 47.40 47.73 47 .00 .. 48.10 
Fitter . . . . : 62.60 61.60 _ 61.20 62.50 
Reelerman. . . . 49.10 4§ 30 ra $1.90 _ 49.00 
Tradesman’s assistant. . 47.10 46.30 46,70 45.90 49.00 47.00 
Yardman . . . . 45.60 44_80 45.00 44.10 49.00 45.50 
OTHER MANUFACTURING 
Asbestos cement articles 
General factory employee . 53.80 52.30 51.03 52.60) 49.00 43.00 
Moulder— 
jstclass . . ; ; 59.60 60. 90 56.33 $8.45 50.45 44.40 to 
45.10 
2nd class . . . . 56. 60 56.10 53.65 $5.35 49.00 44.40 to 
45.10 
I 
Brickmaking 
Burner. . . . . | 48.30 & 43.00 48.45 30.30 49.00 48.15 
49.40 
Drawer . . . . 53.30 53.70 45.36 51.00 49.00 48.15 
Labourer. : . . 47.40 51.00 44.33 46.450 49.00 47.35 
Pitman . . . . $1.70 a 44.35 52.50 49.00 47.55 
Setier . . . . . 55.90 54.00 47.42 41.00 49.00 49.20 & 
40.25 
Wheeler . . , . 450.80 50.80 45.36 47.20 & 49.00 47.35 


47.80 





C) 38 hours. =) 46 hours. 
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Section VI0— continued 


MinigUM Rates or Pay: ADULT Mazes, 31 Decemper 1970)—continued 





Industry and occupation 


($) 


31 December 1970 


Sydney | Metbourne | Brisbane 





Adelaide 


OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued 


Cement goods making 
Cement brickmaker 
Moulder 


Cement ntaking 
Cement miller 
Labourer. . ‘ 


Chemical workers 


Factory hand . . ‘ 
Earthenware making, general 

Labourer. , ‘ 

Presser . . 

Setter . . . 


Electricity generation and supply 
Conveyor attendant . 


Electrical fitter : . 
Electrician . ; ’ 
Engine driver : : 
Fireman . : : 


Fitter or turwer =. . 
Linesman. . ’ 


Tradesman’s assistant . 


Engine driving 
Crane driver. ‘ 


Fireman . . ‘ ‘ 


Stationary engine driver, steam 


Gas making and supply 
Gas fitter, . . 
Labourer. . ‘ 
Meter repairer. . 


Retort operator 


i + 


Glass making 
General] hand . . ‘ 
Sorter . \ . ‘ - 


Leather goods manufacture 
Leather handbags, etc. . 


Of refining 
Operator 


51.50 
53.10 


45.80 
43.30 


45.20 


45,20 
46.40 & 
53.30 
47.40 & 
48.50 


62.15 


FT .85 
$1.55 
73.05 


70.35 & 
74,25 
7T.SS 

72.15 & 


49.85 42.80 
49,85 & 49.69 
51.70 
43.15 47.16 
48.85 42,80 
48.20 
46.35 44.33 
47.20to | 46.39 & 
49.35 48.45 
46.70 47.42 
52.30 
65.35 70,70 
65.35 70.30 
59.80 54.35 to 
62.00 
64.85 51.65 
65.35 70.30 
54.85 to 67.20 
65,35 
47.25 54.43 
42.60to | 51.91 to 
453.70 59.94 
44.90 & | 47.61 to 
46.90 50.27 
47.90 to 450.88 to 
52.10 55.82 
72.25 65.05 
43.70 4? 94 
61.00 . 
49.80 48 96 
44.20 43.40 
46.20 & | 44.50 & 
49.20 47.40 
48.90 47.10 
62.00 to 
80.60 


44,20 
46.10 


52.85 to 
54.35 
50.10 


46.30 


56.30 to 
64.65 
65.90 

36.90 & 
65.90 
47.90 


4? .20 to 
53.30 
0 & 
46.50 
47 40 to 
51.70 


60.60 
42.40) 
59.70 


43.50 


44.80 
45.80 & 
48.80 


48 . 50 


60.80 to 
72.80 


{a} Rates shown are those for the sawmilling indusiry. 





Perth | Hobart 
- 47.20 
49.00 47.20 
49.00 48.90 
49.00 45.70 
49.00 
49.00 44.10 
49.00 49.60 
49.00 46.95 
51.45 & 
52.60 
66.45 62.00 
66.45 62.00 
68.70 : 
$8.00 
66.45 62.00 
60.55 & | 53.30to 
64.45 62.00 
49.00 44.50 
{a) 51.05 | 43.30 to 
54.40 
(a) 49.00 | 45.60 & 
47.60 
{a) 49.65 &| 48.70 to 
51.65 $2.80 
$7.95 60.70 
49.00 42' 50 
$4.15 59.80 
50.05 48.60 
45.30 45.90 
46.40 & | 47.00 & 
49.30 49.90 
50.85 49.60 
64.35 & 
70.45 
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Section VOL-—continued 
MINIMUM RATES OF Pay: ADULT MALES, 31 Dectmper 1970—continued 


(3 


31 December £976 
Indusiry and occupation 





Sydney | Metoovene | Brisbane | Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 


OTHER MANUFACTURING—conatinued 





Paint manufacture 


Labourer. ; . . tty a 52.70 +s 46.80 54.50 
Paint mixer . . . ‘ 57.10 36.30 56.30 53.00 57.60 
Pharmaceutical preparations 
Creneral hand ' ' ' 47.10 48.20 _ 43,75 49.00 45.0) 
Piastic moulding 
Operator of plastic press . | 44.80 & | 43.900 & ve 43.50& | 44.00 & 
50.90 50.10 49.70 30.20 
Rubber goods 
Builder (pneumatic tyre) » | 5.60 & | 44.80 & 46.05 | 4.30 & | 44.900 & 47.80 
46.90 46.10 45.70 46.20 
Moulder. . . . | 44.30to | 43.50 to 46.05 43.10to | 43.60to 47.80 
46.90 46.10 45.70 46.20 
Operator— 
Calender . . . . | 32.308 | $1.40 & 46,75 S'.00& | 51.0 & 
56.20 55.40 55.00 35.50) 
Forcing machine “ . | 4.308 | 43.50 & 42.80 | 43.10 & | 43.60 & 
45,60 44,80 44 30 44.90 
Vulcanising press . . | 4.60 & | 44.80 & 42.80 | 44.30 & | 44.90 & 
46.90 46.10 435,70 46,20 
Others . . , . 43.16 42.30 42,80 41.90 47.40 | 43.10 & 
43.70 
Tanning of leather, etc. 
Drum hand . ' . . 50.45 49 55 47.85 49.15 49.65 50.25 
Leather dresser. ' . | 48.85 & | 47.95 & | 46.25 & | 47.55 & | 48.05 & | 48.75 & 
49.95 49.15 47.35 4875 49.25 49,85 
Glazer . . . . 43.95 48.15 46.35 47.75 43.25 48.85 
Strainer . . . . | 47.25 & | 46.45 & | 44.65 & | 46.05 & | 46.55 & | 47.15 & 
48.75 47.85 46.15 47.45 47.95 48.65 
Table hand . . ‘ . | 46.85 & | 47.935 & | 46.25 & | 47.55 & | 48.08 & | 48.75 & 
49,95 49.15 47.35 48.75 49.25 49.85 
Tan pit hand . . . | 47.45ta | 46.35to | 44.85 to | 46.15to : 46.65to | 47.35 to 
49 25 48.45 46.65 48.05 43.55 49.15 
Hool scouring and fell-mongering 
‘Labourer. . ' . | 4.10 & | 45.40 & | 43.808 | 45.00 & 53.60 45.70 & 
47.70 47.00 45,30 46.50 47.30 
Wool scourer . ‘ . $3.19 52.40 30,80 52.00 61.25 52.70 





BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Building(a) 
Bricklayer . . . “ 77.00 80.65 70.90 69.03 75.88 76.44 
Builders labourer— 
| Skilled . . . . | 64.48 to 71.85 55.53 | 62.57 to 65.53 62.52 
71.39 69.18 

Unskilted . . . . 58.03 65.05 $5.53 56.40 53.04 56.36 
Carpenter. ; . . 77.80 80.25 71.30 71.05 76.43 77.26 
Electrician, installation . . (6) 70.35 (6) 56.40 62.70 |(&) 56.00 60.10 |(5)} 66.10 
Painter . . . 75.80 78.65 70.70 68.41 75.38 76.32 
Plasterer . . ; 77.80 $1.05 71.00 69.12 75.98 76.44 
Plumber . . ; 79.00 86.48 ‘71.20 |(6) 65.85 76.23 (6) 68.60 
Roof tiler . . . . 74.80 74.95 71.00 (6) 54.45 55.35 76.44 





(a) The rates shown for Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Hobart are weekly equivalents of hourly rates. They include 
allowances for excess fares and travelling time, sick leave, statutory holidays, following the job, efc. (5) Weekly rate. 
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Section Vill—continued 


Minimun Rates or Pay: ADULT MALES, 31 Decemper 1970—conmtinued 


(3) 


31 December 1976 


Industry and occupation 





Sydney | Melbourne | Brobane Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION -—continued 
Road and bridge construction and 
maintenance (municipal) 
Bitumen sprayer . ' : $1.40 58.75 42.80 53.60 50.35 53.00 
Ganger : ' ' : 63.70 48. 8lto | 54.50to _ te 
$4.99 65.30 
Grader driver ; . » | 59.10to | 61.15 to 43.04 56.00 & 57.35 53.100 
61.60 64.65 59.50 56.60 
Labourer. . ' . | 30.30to 53.10 437.80 47.95 49.00 45,05 
$3.00 
Tractor driver . . - | 39.10to | 55.60to | 50.47 to | 50.50to 50.35 49.20 to 
63.20 62.35 57.36 57.20 $3.10 
Water supply and sewerage 
Concrete worker . . 46.90to | 53.10 & | 43.04to | 47.95 & | 49.00to ] 50.50 & 
54.20 58.75 45.90 53.60 50.50 54.80 
Excavator driver. . . | 56.10to 64,25 42.80to | 56.00 & j $5.75 & a 
60.70 43.68 57.20 56.85 
Cranger . “ ’ ; . 50.73 to | 55.60 & | 55.80to 
$9.29 57.70 62.80 
Labourer. A : . 48. 53.10 42.80 47.95 49.00 45.05 
Maintenance man . . | 50.80 & 58.75 45.05 53.60to | 50.50 & s 
52.90 58.10 $1.40 
Pipelayer . oo. wl 49.90 63.75 43.49 53.60 51,90 & $1.45 
Tractor driver . . . | 56.10to | 51.60ta | 50.47 to | 32.0010 | 51.95ta | 49.20 to 
59.20 $8.30 57.36 57.20 56.85 §3.10 
RAILWAY SERVICES 
Permanent way 
Fettler, labourer, etc, . . | 43.70 to 42.30 48.70 43.40 49.00 45.40 
45.20 
Ganget, fettling gang. «| 30.55to | 48,90 to 55.70 | 49.15t0 | 53.25to 3 52.10 to 
57.85 56.10 54.35 59.05 60.40 
Traffic 
Guard . . : - | 52.15to | 50.00to | 60.10to | 50.75to | 55.18te | 53.70to 
58.85 57.20 66.56 57.45 59.65 38.30 
Locomotive— 
Cleaner. : ; : 43.10 42.30 48.32 41.90 49.00 43.00 
Engine driver. . . | 65.45t0 | 63.9000 | TL. Wto | 64.05to | 59.95ta | 67.10 to 
72.45 70.60 75.84 70.75 73.80 73.80 
Fireman . : . . | 43.70to | 42.3010 | $2.70to | 42.40to | 49.0010 | 44.90 to 
60.65 51.00 56.06 51.25 53.00 54.20 
Porter . : : ‘ 43.10to | 42.30t0 47.327 & 4] .30 to 49. 00to | 43.90to 
46.20 dq, 48.30 $1.25 49.45 55.20 
Shunter-— 
Head ' . . . | 162.95 to $5.25 to 
67.05 §9.95 
Leading . . : . | 154.25to | 142.50to | 65.04t0 | $2.75 & _ £55.70 & 
59.75 60.30 69.52 $4.35 57.30 
Ordinary . . . . | 46.70to | 145.30tc | 54.36 & 50.75 49.00 & | 748.50 to 
51.15 49.40 55.48 $7.14 52.70 
Signalman. . . - | 47.30to | 447.90 to} $1.4000 | 46.30to | 451.45 to | 49.60 to 
635.55 61.80 65,24 60.45 62.45 $4.20 


(} 76 hours a fortnight. 


(7) 78 hours a fortnight. 





(*) 76 hours a fortalght for special and Ist class. 


hours a week for special class, 
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Section VID-—continued 


Minimum Rates or Pay: ADULT MaALgs, 31 Dscempen 1970-—continued 











(3) 
31 December 1970 
Industry and occupation a 
Sydney | Melbourne | Brisbane | Adelnide | Perth | Hobart 
ROAD AND AIR TRANSPORT 
Alp transport 
Clerk . : 57.40 to 57.40 to 57.40 to 47.40 to 57,40 to $7.40 to 
81.20 $1.20 81.20 81.20 $1.20 81.20 
Ground engineer . * 39.50to | 38.50t0 | 56.70t0 | 58.00t0 | 58.60 to | 59.20 to 
68.40 67.60 65.90 67.20 67.70 68.30 
Loader, porter. : 46.70 & | 45.80 & | 44.10 & | 45.40 & | 45.90 & | 46.70 & 
47.90 47.10 45.40 46.76 47.20 47.90 
Road transport 
Assistant . , ' ' 58.20 47.30 42.80 41.90 49.00 43.00 
Motor mechanic . : : 57.20 56.40 61.75 56.00 57.85 $7.10 
Motor truck driver— 
25 ewtorless . : . |fa) $8.20 47.60 48.19 47.20 49.70 48.40 
Over 25 cwt, under 3 tons . |(6) 61.00 49 20 49.74 48.80 51.30 49.90 
Over J tons, under Gtons . j{c} a 50.80 51.38 50.40 52.90 51.60 
Tramways and buses 
Bus-driver— 
One-man operator. . 61.30 56.70 | &.0dto | 54.80 & 61.40 $7.40 
61.64 $7.30 
Other §5,30 52.70 54.04 & 52.30 $5.20 
55.64 
Conductor . 43.30 & {| 42.40 & | 46.28 & | 42.00& 49.00 
46.30 45.50 4§ .03 45.10 
Tram driver . te 43.30 - 47.80 
Track repairer - 43.20 _ we .. _ 
Vehicle cleaner. 43.10 43.20 42,80 41.90 49.00 43,00 





Tadustry and occupation 


31 December 1970 
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N.5.W. | Vic. | Qld | S.A. | WA. | Tas. 





SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING 


Harbour services 


Carpenter's labourer - 50.35 
Crane driver. 59.60 68.40 
General labourer . . . 49.55 
Wharf carpenter . 2} 70.00 62.00 
Wharf storeman . 52.90 54.20 
Wharf watchman . $2.80 53.76 
Shipping, carga vessels(f) @) 
Able seaman 54.10 54.10 
Greaser or oiler 54.10 44.10 
Assistant cook : . 52.30 $2.30 
Engineer, 2nd 72.10 to | 72.10 to 
98.30 98.30 
Master 78.10to | 78.10 to 
146.40 146.40 
Chief officer 64.10to | 64.10ta 
81.40 81.40 
Chief steward 61.40 61.40 
{a} Manufacturer's vehicle weight, up to 6,500 Ib. 
13,750 Ib ic) Manufacturer's gross vehicle weight, 13,750 Ib 


leave ancl tools, 


(c} Hourly rate of pay for casuals. 
accommodation valy 


at $5.47 a week in December 1974. 


(/) 8 Bours a day. 


a 52.60 
51.91 50.40 to 
53.20 
42.80 43.95 
51.19 55.90 
45.51 43.50 
32.59 48.75 
34.19 54.10 
54,10 54.10 
52.30 52.30 
72.10to | 72.10 to 
98.30 98.30 
78.10to | 78.10to 
146.40 146.40 
64.10to | 64.10 to 
$1.40 8] .40 
61.40 61.40 


55.95 


55.95 
69.10 
49.00 


(e) 1.65 


54.10 
44.10 
42.30 
72.10 to 
98.30 
78.10 to 
146.40 
64.10 to 
81.40 
61.40 


43.20 
53.90 to 
62.40 
43.00 
63.48 
46.20 


fe) 1.56 


$4.10 
54.10 
§2.30 
72.10 to 
$8 .30 
78.10 to 
146.40 
64.1010 
$1.40 
61.40 


(5) Manufacturer's gross vehicle weight, 19,250 Lb to 


to 27,250 Ib. 


(@) Rates include allowances for sick 
(e) Rates of pay include keep and 
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Section Vil-—continued 


MIniwUM Rates oF Pay: ADULT Mazes, 31 DecemBer |970-—continued 
(3) 


31 December 1970 


Industry and occupation 


N.S. W. | | Qld | S.A. | 





SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING—continued 





Stevedoring 
Wharf clerk, per bour{a) . 1.73 i.73 1.73 1.73 1.73 1.73 
Wharf labourer, per hour(a) . 1.60 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Wharf labourer, permanent . 63.60) 63.60 63.60 63.60 63.60 |(6) 57.50 
Tugs 
Master . ‘ . ‘ 61.80 $9.30 $9.30 59.30 54.60 64.70 
Deckhand . : . . 55.70 43.20 44,54 48.60 61.40 47.20 
Fireman . . . . 56.80 54.85 44.54 $1.00 61.40 45.40 
31 December 1970 
Industry and occupation 
Sydney | Melbourne | Brisbane | Adelaide Petth | Hobart 
COMMUNICATION 
Post Office 
Mail officer . . : : $5.27 |. 55.27 $5.27 $45.27 55.27 $5.27 
Motor driver . . . 54.84 $4.84 34.84 54.84 54.84 54.84 
Postal officer . . , 55.27 $5.27 55.27 35.27 55.27 $5.27 
Postman : . . . 53.75 $3.75 53.75 53.75 53.75 $3.75 


Telephone services 

Lineman, grade l . . . | 49.23 to | 49.23 to |; 49.23 to | 49.73 t0 | 49.23 ta | 49.23 to 
55.32 55.32 55.32 35.32 $5.32 55.32 
Lineman, grade I] « ‘ 63.45 63.45 63.45 63.45 63.45 63.45 

Telecommunications technical 
officer, grade! . . &4. 54 4.54 $4.54 $4.54 84,54 $4.54 
Telecommunications tradesman 62.43 62.43 62.43 62.43 62.43 62.43 
Telecommunications assistant . 52.10 $2.10 $2.10 52.10 §2.10 52.10 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 





Butchers, retail 


General butcher . . * $6.90 56.00 $4.30 55.60 58.50 57.10 
Coid storage 
Inside hand . . . . $3.30 $3.70 48.65 46.00 $1.85 47.20 


Conimercial travelfers{c) 
Commercial traveller, . 66.80 60.50 63.20 59.30 54.45 53.00 to 


60.70 
Milk distribution 
General hand : . 45.90 §2.55 47.50 44.25 49,00 45.20 
Milk carter (25 cwt or less). 50.80 64.65 48.19 | $1.22 to 50.45 65.55 
$3.02 
Oi stores 
Clerk . . ; . . | 48.90to | 48.90ta | 48.9 to | 48.90 to | 48.90 to | 48. N to 
76.40 76.40 76.40 76.40 76.40 76.40 
Storeman ss. : . . 44,90 48,30 46.13 47.90 49.00 49.00 
Petral service stations 
Attendant. . . 41.60 45.64 42.80 41.90 49.00 44.20 
Retail stores 
Clerk . . . ' . 53.40 $5.09 56.52 47 .95 to 60.00) 44.90 to 
58.40 53.00 


{a) Rates of pay are for casuals on other than special cargo work. b Week uivalent of guaranteed wage for 
fou Re periend for average weekly hours of 20 or renore. Xo) Local o Qe ty ca 8 e 


+ 
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Section VilI—continued 


MINIMUM Rates oF Pay: ApuvLT MALes, 31 December 1970—coatinued 


Industry and occupation 


(3) 


31 December 1970 


Sydoty | Metbourne { Brisbane 
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Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE—continued 


FAetail siores—continued 
Motor truck driver— 
25 cwt or less 


Over 25 cwt, under 3 tons : 


Shop assistant— 
Assistant-in-charse 
Drapery . . ‘ 
Grocery . . ‘ 
Hardware : ’ 

sioremao . . . 

Wholesale warehouses 

Adult male . . . 

Yoo! storer 

Clerk . . . » 

Storeman . . : 

Wool classer . . 





(a} 58.20 
(f) 61.00 
57.25 
35.75 
53.75 
33,75 
47.00 


47.80 


45.40 to 
35.30 
52.80 
61,60 


47.60 
49.20 
51.73 
49.59 
49.59 
49.59 
30.00 


49,30 


45.40 to 
55.30 
52.00 
60.00 


48.19 
49.74 
57.85 
$3.90 
53.90 
53.90 
53.90 


50.67 


45.40 ta 
53.30 
52.00 
59.07 


45.40 to 
55.30 
21.60 
59.60 


56.49 


45.40 to 
55.30 
58.96 
67.38 


45.40 to 
55.30 
52.70 
60,70 


PUBLIC AUTHORITY (N.E.1.}) AND COMMUNITY AND BUSINESS SERVICES 





Commonwealth public servic efc} 





Clerk, class 1, 21 years . 62.68 62.68 62.68 62.68 62.68 62.68 
Clerical assistant . 48.96to0 | 48.96to | 48.96to | 48.96to | 48.96ta | 48.9610 
71.46 71.46 71.46 71.46 71.46 71,46 
Fire brigades ° . 
Firemen . . . 56.95to | 60.3610 | 58&.64t0 | 152.4010 | 60.54to | *64 35 to 
69.30 71.40 71.72 61.34 74.67 68.15 
dfospitals 
Cook . . . . §2.50 & | 48.00to 56.14 45.8000 | 53.10to | 48.87 to 
46.80 42.40 $0.16 59.10 56. 94 
Kitchenman . . . 47.00 46.80 50.86 41.96 49.00 47.19 & 
48.52 
Laundry employee 47.70 46.80 49,53 & 43.40 49.00 49.15 to 
50.56 50.48 
Orderly ; * ' 43.00 47.80 49.53to | 43.50to 49.00 49.15 to 
52.35 48.00 52.85 
Porter . . . . 46.90 & 47.80 49.53 & | 4.90 to 49.00 47.19 & 
47.70 41.07 44.50 48 .52 
Other services 
Graduate engineer . $1.00to | 31.00to | 81.00to } 81.00to | 91.00to | 81.00to 
112.50 112.59 112.50 112.50 112.50 112.49 
Graduate scientist . 74.40to | 74.40t0 | 74.40t0 [| 74.40to | 74.40to | 74.40 to 
112.50 112.40 112.50 112.50 112.50 112.50 
fe) Manufacturer's gross vehicle weight, up to 6,44) Ib. {+} Manufacturer's gross vehicle weight, 10,250 Ib to 
13,750 Ib. {¢c) 342 hours. 


(*} 42 hours. 


{*) 56 hours. 
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Section Vili—continued 


MINIMUM Rates op Pay: ADULT Mates, 31 Decemper 1970—continuved 
(8) 





31 December 1970 
Industry aad occupation 


Sydney | Metbourne | Brisbane 





Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 


AMUSEMENT, HOTELS, PERSONAL SERVICE, ETc, 





Commercial broadcasting 
Announcer , . . . | 53.20 & | $2.30 & | 51.80 & | 51.80 & 5] .20 a 
55.90 $5.90 54,50 54,450 
Ffairdressing 
Hairdresser (men’s) . ‘ 55.00 $2.74 40.64 53.76 51.89 $2.40 
Hoteis(a) 
Barman . . . : 45.20 44,30 42.60 43.90 $1.70 44.90 
Cellarman . . . ’ 48.50 47.60 45.90 46.00 as 48 .20 
Cook, First . . : . | 46.450to | 45.70te | $3.00 & | §2.90to | 49.00ta | 46.20to 
58.60 57.70 56.90 47.30 51.05 48.20 
Cook, all others. ’ . | 44.8000 | 43.90 to AT.50) | 45.30 to 49.00 | 44.40 to 
50.50 49,70 49.20 50.20 
Porter (day> . : . , 43.10 42.30 43.40 41.90 49.00 42.80 
Useful . . ‘ . 43.10 42.30 43.40 41.90 49.60 42.80 
Waiter . . : . 43.20 42.40 40.60 47.00 49.00 42.90 
Laundries 
General hand * ‘ . 43.20 43.30 4.89 41,90 45.00 46,40 
Restaurants(a) 
Cook (one cook only employed) 49.70 47.40 49.00 55,95 49,00 46.20 
Pantryman . . 44.06 42.30 43.34 43.70 49.00 43 .00 
Waiter . . . . 44.70 42.40 43.35 44,75 49 00 43.40 
Theatres 
Projectionist . . . | 70.00 & | 76.00 & 68. 50 70.00 & | 70.00 & | 70.00 & 
76.40 76.00 16.0 76,00 k 76.00 
Usher, ticket taker, ete. , . 47.50 47.50 46,00 47.450 47.50 47.50 


T.F.. transmission 


Cameraman . : . . | 52.50to | §2.50to | 52.50to | §2.50to | §2.50to | 52.50to 


63.90 63.90 63.90 63.90 63.9) $8.20 
Technician . ' . . | 58.20toa | 58.20to | 58.20to | 58.20to | 58.20ta | 58.20 to 
63.90 63.90 63.90 63,90 63.90 63.90 


Watchmen, cleaners, etc. 


Lift attendant . . 46.10 45.20 45.75 43.90 49.00 46.40 
Office cleaner (day) . * 45.80 45.40 44.85 41.9) 49.00 46.20 
Watchman . . ‘ . 44,10 493.00 45,45 46.50 49.00 





{a) Rates of pay represents the weekly cash payment where board and lodging are rer provided, 
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Section IX 
MINIMUM RATES OF PAY: ADULT FEMALES, 31 DECEMBER 1970 
Minimum rates of pay for the main occupations in each State for a full week's work (excluding overtinte) 


{See Explanatory Note on page 328) 


Except where otherwise specified, the hours constituting a full week's work for occupations shown 
hereunder are 40 a week. 


($ 
3t December 1970 
Industry and occupation a a a i a a a 
Sydney | Melbourne | Brisbane | Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 
ENGINEERING, METALS, VEHICLES, ETC. 
Engineering, general 
Process worker. ' . 38.30 37.70 36.30 37,40 34.70 38.20 
CHher adults . . . 34.15 33,55 32.15 33.25 we 34.05 
Motor vehicie manufacture 
Process worker. ; ‘ 38.50 37.90 36.50 37.60 +e 38 .40 


Other adults : . . | 33.10 32.50 31.10 32.20 7 33.00 





TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR 





Dry cleaning 
Examiner . . . . 34.80 34.80 34.80 34.80 34.8) 34.80 
Presser . 48.30 48.80 48.80 48 . 80 48.30 48 30 
Receiver and despatcher . 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33,00 33,00 
Repairer . . . . 1 392,90 & | 32.90 & | 32.90 & | 32.90 & | 32.90 & | 32.900 & 
ma 33.90 33.90 33.90 33,90 33.90 33.50 
Spotter . . . . 35.70 35.70 35.70 35.70 35.70 35.70 
Other adults . . . 31.30 31.30 31.30 31.30 31.30 34.30 
Footwear manufacturing _ 
Adult female . ; . 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
Millinery 
Milliner . . . ' 36,00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36,00 36.00 
Order dressmaking 
Cutter . . . ' . 43.40 48.40 43,40 48.40 48.49 48.40 
Machinist . . . 38.20 38.20 38.20 38.20 38.20 38.20 


Order tailoring (men's) 


Coat machinist or table hand . 39.60 39.60 39.60 39.60 39,60 39.60 
Cutter . . : . 59_ 80 49.80 59,80 59 80 $9.80 59,80 
Tailoress ; 44.60 44.60 44.60 44.60 44,60 44,60 


Trouser machinist. or table hand 36.450 36.50 36,50 36. 50 36, 50 46.50 


Ready made clothing (men's) 


Coat machinist or table hand . 37,20 37.20 37.20 37.20 37.20 37.20 
Cutter . . 55.60 55.60 55.6) 55,60 55,60 55.60 
Examiner. . : 40.56 40,50 40.50 40.50 40.50 40, 50 
Hand sewer of buttons . . 33.40 33.40 33,40 33.40 33.40 33.40 
Head of table ' . . 39.90 39.90 39.90 39.90 39.90 39.90 
Presser 51.80 51.80 51.80 $1.80 51.80 $1.80 


Trouser machinist’ or table hand 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
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TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND FOOTWEAR—continued 
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Section IX—continued 


Minimum Rates or Pay: ADULT Femaces, 31 December 1970—continued 


Sydney | Melbourne 


(3) 





31 December 1970 


Brisbane 





Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 


Ready made dressmaking 
Cutier . : : . 46.10 46.10 46.10 46.10 46.10 46.10 
Examiner : 40.50 49.450 40.50 40,50 40.56 40,50 
Finisher , 37.20 37.20 37.20 37.20 37.20 37,20 
Hand sewer of buttons, etc. . 33.40 43.40 33.40 33.40 33.40 33,40 
Head of table . 39.90 39 oD 39.90 39.90 39.90 35.90 
Table hand or machinist : 37.20 47.20 37.20 37.20 37.20 37.20 
Presser . ‘ 47.20 37.20 37.20 37.20 37.20 37.20 
Other adults ; 31.36 31.30 31.30 31.30 31,30 31.30 
Textiles 
Corsten milfs 
Spinner . 31.70 31.70 33.80 31.20 i.70 
Winder and/or reeler . . 31.70 31.70 33.80 31.20 41.70 
Ruitting mitls 
Examiner . . : ; 33.60 33.60 33.80 33.10 33 60 33.60 
Finisher. : . . 33,60 33.69 33.80 33.10 33.60 33.60 
Grader. . . . 33.60 33.60 343,30 33,10 33.60 33.60 
Knitter. . . . 33.60 33.60 33.80 33.10 33.60 33.60 
Machinist . 34,30 34.30 34.50 33.70 34.30 34.30 
Welter and/or overlocker . 34.10 34.10 34.50 33,50 34.10 34.16 
Woatlen mills 
Gill box attendant . 31.70 31.70 33.80 31.20 31.70 31.70 
Mender . . ‘ 42.20 32.20 33.80 31.70 32,20 3? .20 
Weaver. : : . 32.80 32.80 33.80 32.20 32.80 32.80 
Winder : ‘ 31.70 31.70 33.80 31.20 31.70 31,70 
FOOD, DRINK AND TOBACCO 
Biscult and cake making 
Adult female : : 34.90 345.10 34.00 34.60 32.60 33.50 
Cereals, condiments, efc. 
General factory hand 33.80 34.65 33,92 34.35 32.65 35.00 
Confectionery 
General hand 35.70 35.10 35,29 34,60 32.40 35.70 
Jam, fruit and vegetable preserving 
General hand . . 35.00 35.00 33.92 35.00 32.60 35.00 
Meat preserving 
General hand 36.25 36.70 34.540 28.60 +s 
Pastrycooking 
Packer a 38.40 35.16 31.66 33.50 38.60 _ 
Pastrycook . . 42.40 42.40 - 34.20 44.10 46.80 
SAWMILLING, FURNITURE, EFC. 
Furniture 
Carpet sewer , . 35.25 33.90 7 33.60 35.02 34.40 
Machinist (bedding) 34.95 33.50 34.28 33.20 35.02 34.00 
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Section [X—continued 


MinittuMm RATES OF Pay: ADULT FEMALES, 3] DECEMBER 1970—continued 
(8) 


31 December 1970 
Industry and occupation 











Sydney | Melbourne | Brisbane Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 
PAPER, PRINTING, ETC, 
Printing, general 
Bookbinder . . . . | 33.70to | 33.10to | 31.80to | 32.80to | 323.20to | 33.60 to 
34.00 33.40 32.10 33.10 33.450 33.90 
Cardboard box machinist . 32.80 32.10 30.80 31.80 |. 32.20 32.70 
General hand ; . ' 31.60 31.00 29.70 30.70 31.10 31.60 
Packer . . . . | 32.30 & | 31.708 | 30.40 & | H.30& | 31.80& | 32.404 
32.56 31.90 30,60 31.40 42.00 32.60 
Paper pattern making . : 31.60 31,0) 29.70 30.70 31.10 31,60 


Printing machine feeder ‘ 33.70 43.10 31.80 32.80 33.20 33.60 





OTHER MANUFACTURING 





Leather goods manufacture 


Leather handbags, etc. . : 49,70 48 90 47.10 48.50 36.20 49.60 
Pharmaceutical preparations 

Filler. . . «. | 37.80 - ows - 32.70 42.00 

General hand . . : 37.40 35.20 32.70 37.60 
Potteries 

Adult female ‘ . . 33, 60 34,75 6444.33 29.30 32,80 +. 
Rubber goods 

Adult female . . ’ 32.30 31.70 29.91 31.40 31.80 a 
Soap 

General hand . . : 32.20 34.65 34,28 34.35 37.35 +. 





TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 





Air transport 


Air hostess{a} : . | 50.70to | 50.7040 | 50.70to | 50.70to | 50.7010 | 30.70 to 
65.80 65.80 65,80 65.80 65.80 65.80 
Clerk(é) . \ . . | 44.2000 | 44.20to | 44.2000 | 44.2010 | 44.20to | 44.20 to 
52.90 52.90 $2.90 52.90 52.90 52,90 
Post Office 
Monitorte) . . . $4.44 54.44 54.44 54.44 54.44 54.44 
Phonogram operator(c) . 44,28 44.28 44,28 44.38 44.273 44,28 
Telephonist . . . . Wea Sh. 28 fed 28 (44.28 We 44.28 We} 44.28 Ce) 44.28 
Typistic) . . . 47,29 47.29 47,29 47.29 47.29 47.29 
Railway refreshment services 
Canteen hand . . . | 33.60 & 42 20 38.38 32.05 36.55 
34.49 
Cook . ' ; . . ) 35.20to | 33.50to 42.13 33.05 to 39.15 +s 
37.90 37.40 36.95 
Panirymaid , ; . . | 33.00 & 32.20 35.38 32.05 7 7 
34.00 
Waitress . . . . | 33.60to 32.20 37.72 32.05 36.55 
34,80 





(a) Duty hours shall not exceed (i} 11 in any one day, Ci} 43 in any one week; (iii} 80 in any two weeks. (>) 374 
hours (c) 163% Bours. {@) 34 hours in main exchange, 36 hours m suburban exchanges. {e} 36 hours. 
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Section [X—-continued 
MiniMuUM Rates of Pay: ADULT Femaces, 31 Decemsern 1970—conrinned 


Sydney | Melbourne 


(3) 





31 December 1970 


Brisbane | Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION—continned 


Shipping Offices 
Clerk . 


Tramways and buses 
Conductress . . * 


39.49 to 


47.39 


46,30 


39.49 to 
47,39 


(a)43.30 &} 42.40 & 


45.50 


39.49 to 
47.39 


+ 


39.49 to 


47.39 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


Butchers, retail 


Cashier . . . , 
Gil stores 

Clerk . . . ’ . 
Rerail stores 


Calculating machine operator . 

Clerk . 

Departmental manageress 

Ledger machine operator 

Shop assistant— 
Confectionery . . 
Drapery . . . 

Switchboard attendant . ' 

Wholesale warehouses 


Adult female . * e 
Waal stores 
Clerk , : . . . 


39.40 


39.00 to 
51.60 


42,40 
39.90 
50.60 to 


70.00 
46.40 


46.90 
35.75 


39.90 


39,20 


34.60 to 


42.10 


48.80 | 37.50 

39.00to | 39.00 to 
51.00 | $1.00 
44.60 | 47.00 
40.42 | 45.00 

42.77 & | 45.03 & 
50.30 | 53.64 
44.60 | 47.00 
40.53 | 41.60 
49.59 | 53.65 
41.95 | 42.00 

37.70 & | 37.50 
49.80 


34.60 to | 34.60 to 


42.10 


#2.10 


38.50 


39.00 to 
51.00 


38.13 
36.50 


38.13 


38.60 
38.60 & 
49.30 
37.31 


37.80 


34.60 to 
42.10 


39.49 to 


47.39 
47.40 


45.50 


39.00 to 
51.00 


42.50 
41.50 


*F 


42.50 


42.45 
42.45 


42.50 


41.20 


34.60 to 
42.10 


39.40 to 
47.39 


34.60 to 
42.10 


PUBLIC AUTHORITY (N.E.1.} AND COMMUNITY AND BUSINESS SERVICES 


Commonweatth Public Service(®) 
Accounting machinist, grade I, 
Accounting machinist, grade II 
Typist . . . 
Stenographer, erade | 

Hospitals 
Cook . ' . 


Housemaid . . . : 
Kitchenmaid : . . 
Laundry worker. . 
Nurse (qualified), first year 
Nursing aide : 


Wardsmaid . 


Washing machine attendant 


(c) Motor bus conduciress only. 


47.29 
61.15 
47.29 
50.6! 


52.30 & 
56.80 
33.00 


38 G0 


38.50 
54.50 
43.80 to 
46.80 
38.00 


39.20 


A? 29 
61.15 
47.29 
50.61 


39.80 to 
51.70 
36.00 


36.00 


36.00 
a7. My 
42.90 & 
45,20 
38.00 


37.00 


47.29 47.29 
61.15 61.15 
47.295 47.29 
50.61 50.61 
44.49 & | 35.30to 
45.62 38.00 
39.60 32.00 & 
36.25 
39.60 32.00 & 
36.25 
39.60 32.90 
$1.40 57.450 
43.450 36.60 & 
39.70 
39.60 32.00 & 
46.25 
39.60 32.90 
{+} 36} hours, 


47.29 
61.15 
47,29 
50.61 


43.30 to 


48.10 
36.40 


36.40 
36,40 
56.60 
44,30 
36.40 


38.15 


47,29 
61.15 
47.29 
50.61 


45.40 to 
53.49 
37.2] 
37.2) 
37 21 
54.77 
47.04 
37.21 


39.38 


Industry and occupatian 
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Section [X—continued 
Minimum Rates or Pay: ADULT Femaces 31 December 1970—continued 
(3) 
31 December 1970 
Sydney | Melbourne | Brisbane | Adelaide | Perth | Hobart 


AMUSEMENT, HOTELS, PERSONAL SERVICE, ETC. 


Boarding houses 
Cook . . 
Housemaid . . . 
Waitress : . . . 

Cleaners 


Office cleaner (day) . : 


Commercial broadcasting 
Announcer . . ‘ 


Hairdressing 
Hairdresser . 2 ' 


Horeis(b) 
Barmaid : . . 
Cook . . + . . 


* 


Housemaid . , 
Kitchenmaid 
Waitress . . ‘ 


Laundries 
[roner . . . . 


Washing machine attendant 
Other adult . . : 


Restaurants(h) 
Cook (one cook only employed) 
Panirymaid . . 
Waitress . 


Theatres 
Ticket seller(c) 
Usher, ticket taker, ete. (c) 


34.40 to 


41.00 


42.10 to 
48.30 
32.00 
34.00 


41.00 


42.15 


44,30 
39.40 to 
51.90 
32.90 
32,90 
38.20 


33.00 
40.20 
31.90 


38 .20 
43,30 
34,10 


40. 30 


40.50 
40.00 & | 40.00 & 


41.00 


38.80 & 
48.75 
34.80 
34.80 


31.90 to 
33.70 
30.00 
30.30 


36.25 (a) 31.20 


43,30 & 
46,10 


42,05 


42.60 
38.80 to 
47.50 
34.80 
"34.80 
35.80 


43.77 
46,35 
33.77 


38.85 
34.75 
34.75 


39.35 
38.85 


43.30 & 
46.10 


42.90 


43.50 
34.90 to 
44.90 


31.70 
31.70 
32.90 


33.55 & 
33.25 
38.40 
32.10 


35.50 ta 
39.40 
33.05 
33.05 


35.40 


42.80 


42.32 


51.70 
41.45 to 
45.95 
35.40 
35.50 
35,50 


34,40 


35.90 
34.40 


37,10 & 
46.50 
33.40 
34,50 


37,80 


49.45 


44.90 
39.90 to 
52.40 
33,30 
33.30 
38.60 


33.00 


37.80 
29.60 





{a} 38 hour. 
ic) 36 hours. 


{5} Rates of pay represent the weekly cash payment where board and lodging are sor provided. 
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Section 


COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES—-1923 TO 1967 


The following tables show the basic weekly wage rates prescribed for adult males and 
adult females in awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission during the period 1923 to 1967. 
The rates of wage shown include the general 30c loading known as the Powers 3s., the 
Prosperity loadings where applicable, the ten per cent reduction operative from February 
1931 to May 1934, the automatic vartations in accordance with quarterly changes in retail 
price index numbers, and the changes made as a result of basic wage etc. inquiries. For 
details of decisions of the Court and the Commission as a result of basic wage etc. inquiries 
see pages 177 and 178. The rates shown in the tables were generally operative from the 
beginning of the first pay-period commencing in the month shown or commencing op or 
after the date shown. 

In June 1967 the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission decided to 
eliminate basic wages and margins from its awards and to introduce total wages to operate 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or after 1 July 1967. Following 
this decision, award rates for adult males and adult females have been increased at various 
times by granting general increases in award total wages (see page 1872). 

In July 1966 provisions were inserted in Commonwealth awards prescribing rates of 
minimum wage for adult males. Weekly rates of minimum wage prescribed in Commonwealth 
awards (and in some State awards} are set out in tables on page 364. 


COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES: CAPITAL CITIES 
ADULT MALES 


Date operative sydney hee e Brisbane | Adelaide Perth Hobart Canivals 
1923— $ $ § § 5 $ $ 
February $.25 8.20 7.30 7.80 7.35 8.15 $.05 
May . - #,14 7.45 7.95 7.40 B30 ” 
August 8.65 8.75 7.50 #40 7.95 $.75 $ 40 
November . $.90 9.145 7.60 $.55 7.80 3.90 8.75 
1934— 
February 3.70 $.75 7.75 $.40 7.60" £.95 8. 50 
May . 8.60 8.55 7.70 - 7.80 m 8.45 
August $.55 8.450 7 50 $.455 7.85 8.85 %.40 
November . 8.45 $.45 - $.40 7.90 £80 #.30 
1925—— 
February 8.3) 8.40) 7.40 $.35 7.95 8.70 §.35 
May . $.60 8.55 7.450 4.450 $.10 - $.45 
August * 8.70 &.70 7.65 8.75 #275 _ 2.55 
November . 8.80 B75 7.70 8.60 $.10 #54 8.60 
1926— 
February B95 - 7.85 8.55 7.75 #.60 3.65 
May . 9 05 $.85 #.20 8.65 $.15 §.90 £.80 
August . 9,25 9.20 - - $.95 §.40 ” 9.65 
November . 9.15 $.90 § 25 B55 $.145 B85 $8.85 
1927— 
February . : - 8.85 $.30 8.45 8.00 §.70 8.80) 
May . . 9.05 8.75 8.05 $3.60 " £.65 &.75 
August . $.95 $70 7.85 + £.05 $.55 8.65 
ioe . 9.05 >. 7.95 §.80 7.95 $.50 §.80) 
28— 
February . . 9.30 8.95 $.05 $.70 $.00 §.40 §.90 
May . . 9.145 8.80 7.94 8 75 _ 8.25 8.80 
August 9,20 8.74 4s » 8.40 & 30 - 
November . 9,05 %.60 7.90 &. 50 & 456 8.25 #.70 
{929— 
February . . 9.10 - B.00 8.40 " 8.30 - 
May . . . 9.40 B.95 $8.15 $.30 8.60 8.60 9.05 
Alugust . : 9.45 9.00 &.05 %.84 $.65 B55 " 
November . . 9.450 - » ns 8.55 §.60 - 


Note. See explanatory notes above, rates of minumum wage for adult males on page 364, and details 
of general increases in award ‘total wages’ on page 182. 
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Section X—continued 


COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES: CAPITAL CITIES—continued 
ADULT MALES 












. Mel- . . Six 
Date operative Sydney bourne Brisbane | Adelaide Perth Capitals 
1930-— $ $ $ $ $ $ 
February . . 9.55 9.00 $.10 $.70 8.35 9.05 
May . . . 9.20 3.60 7.75 8.40 8.25 3.70 
August . . 9.10 $.55 7.30 8.25 B20 $.60 
mr . . 8.80 $.30 7.05 7.80 7.90 §.30 
February (a) . 7.65 7.02 6.08 6.62 6.62 7.1 
May . . . 7.42 6.84 i” 6.43 6.66 6.93 
August . ' 7.29 6.57 6.03 6.21 6.47 6.75 
November . . 7G? 6.34 $.85 5.81 6.71 6.52 
1932— 
February. . 6.88 ” ” 6.08 6.43 
May . . . ” 6.39 oe 5.89 6.17 6.48 
August . . 6.84 6.30 5.76 5.85 * 6.39 
November . : 6.75 6.17 4.67 §.72 5.94 6.30 
1933— , 
February 6.66 6.03 5.58 §.43 5.81 6.97 
May . 6.7% 6.33 5.93 5.92 $5.98 6.42 
August 6.69 6.24 5.88 » 5.88 6.33 
November . 6.28 4.93 $5.96 6.02 + 
1934.- 
February. ; » 6.33 ” 6.02 5.92 6.38 
Mayi{a}. ; 6.70 6.40 6.19 66.40 6.60 6.50 
June . : . 6.80 + 6.20 66.40 - 6.60 
September . ; . - ” é,, 6.80 " 
December . ‘ ‘F ‘ ar) b ‘F iF he 
1935— 
March 1 r oF & . 60 “ & at "i FF 
June . . “ ar 1 hs +P ‘+ ” 
September . . * ” = 4 rt 
December . . 7.00 ” 6.40 6.70 " 6.80 
1936— 
March * . ‘: * 1 + oT ” 
June . . . " - ” + ‘ r 
September . . " ‘ * " ‘ ” 
December . . ” 6.90 6.60 6.90 7.10 + 
193}.— 
March ' ' 6 an oF " + 7.00 
June . . ‘ 7.20 ” 6.80 “ + a 
July (a) . . 7.50 7.20 , 7.10 7.00 7.20 7.30 
September . . ” 7.30 7.09 7.16 7.30 ” 
October (a) . 7.80 7.60 7.30 7.30 7,50 7.50 
December . . - 7.70 7.40 T.40 ” 7.60 
1933—. 
March . . 7.90 - . 7.50 7.40 7. 
June . : : + - 7.50 ” 7.50 e 
September . . 8.00 7,80 - 7.60 7.60 ” 
December . . $.10 7.90 " ” " 7.80 
1939— 
March * ' fF ‘ cr * ‘FT Fe 
June . . ; § . 20 $.10 7.70 7.80 7.70 7,90 
September ’ £.19 a 7.60 iF i it 
December . ; 8.20 &.00 " 7.70 ba ++ 
1940— 
February . . * .10 7.70 ” * $.00 
May . . . B30 3.20 7.80 7.80 1 * 
August . . 8.50 $.40 7.90 8.00 7.50 3.20 
November . . " " + " 8.00 $.30 








(a) Rates declared subsequent io an inquiry. (b) Except in special cases these rates were subject to graduated 
deductions 50 that the increase granted in May 1934, was, in effect, intraduced in stages over the succeeding twelve months, 


Nore. See explanatory notes on page 352, rates of minimum wage for adult males on page 364, and 
details of general increases in award ‘total wages’ on page 182. , 
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Section X——continued 


COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES: CAPITAL CITIES—coatinued 
ADULT MALES 


—E™ 

















Date operative | Sydney | ,Mel | Brisbane | Adelaide | Perth | Hobart Capivals 
1941-— $ § $ $ $ $ $ 
February . . §.80 8.60 8.20 #20 8.10 8.30 8.50 
May . . . " $.70 #.30 8.30 8.20 $.40 9.60 
August ' . 8.90 ” ” " 5.40 8.50 ‘ 
oor ' * . #.80 &.40 8.40 &. $0 ” 8.70 
?— 
February 9.10 8.90 &.60 &.60 #.40 a.70 8.80 
May . 9.3) 9.20 &.80 &. 80 #. 70 #,80 9.00 
August . ' 9, 50 9,40 #.90 9.10 &.90 9.10 9,30 
in vember : . 9,70 9,70 9.10 9.30 9.10 9.20 9, 50 
February 9.80 9.80 ” ” 9.20 9.40 9.60 
May “ * * + 9.20 " + +3 ‘+ 
August 19.00 9.90 9.40 9.40 9.40 9.50 9,80 
November 9.90 9,80 9,30 ” ” e 9.70 
1944—- 
February . . " 9.70 ‘ 9.30 >. 30 9.40 9.60 
May “ * * na * Ty " “—" FF +r 
August * ‘F 9.80 #F 1] > 30 
November ‘ os ” es 9,40 9.40 ‘ 
1945— 
February + i ik i} it 9 30 oo 
May . 9,30 Fk if it Ft 9 30 Ld 
August * * oF i} ff > 40 * it 
November 9.90 ‘ mm ‘ 9.40 wo 
February 7 +" * 3 40) 'F 9 50 iT 
May * ' ’ 4 + 9.40 F * ” 9. 7Q 
August . ' 10,00 9.90) ” 9,50 9,50 9.60 9,80 
November * * 10,10 1F ‘ " 9. 70 
December (a). 10.80 10.60 10,10 10.20 10.20 10.30 10.50 
1947—— 
February . . ” 10.70 10.30 ” 10.30 10.40 10.60 
May . . . 11.00 ”" 19.40 19.30 ‘” “ " 
August . . " 10.80 ” 10.40 10.40 10.50 19.70 
November... 11.20 19.90 19.50 i}.60 10.60 10.70 10,96 
1948— 
February. . I .40 11.30 10.70 10,80 19.70 11.00 11.10 
May . . . 11.60 11.50 11.00 11.19 11,00 11.20 11.40 
August . . 12.00 11.70 11.30 11.40 11.20 11.50 11.66 
November . : 12.20 12.00 11.50 11,69 11.60 b1.80 11.99 
1949. 
February. ' 12.40 12,30 11.80 11.90 11.80 12.10 12.20 
May . . . 12.70 12.50 11.990 12.19 12.00 12.40 12.40 
August * . 13.00 12.86 12.20 12.40 12.60 12.70 12.70 
November , ' 13.20 13.00 12.50 12.69 12.99 12.89 12.99 
1959— 
February. ' 13.40 13.40 {2.70 12.90 13.19 13.10 13.30 
May . . * 13.80 13.70 12.90 13.10 13.30 - 13.50 
August . . 14.20 14.00 13.20 13.40 13.60 13.50 13.80 
November . . 14.00 14.30 13.50 13.70 13.90 13,90 14.20 
ser (a). 16.50 16.20 15.40 15.80 16.00 16.00 16.20 
February . ; 17.30 17.00 15.90 16.60 16.60 16.50 16.90 
May . . * 18.00 17.70 16.60 17,10 17.60 17.30 17.60 
August . . 19.30 IS .90 17,40 18.40 18.80 18.70 18.90 
November . . | 20.70 19.90 18.50 19,50 19.70 19.90 20.0) 





(a) Rates declared subsequent to ao inquiry. 


Nore. See explanatory notes on page 352, rates of minimum wage for adult males on page 364, and 
details of general increases in award ‘total wages’ on page 182. 
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Section X—continued 
COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES: CAPITAL CITIES—continued 








ADULT MALES 
Date operative Sydney viel Brisbane | Adelaide Perth Hobart Capitats 
1932— $ $ $ .  § $ § $ 
February . . 21.60 20.90 19.90 | -20.56 20,50 20.80 21.00 
May . . . 22.30 21.20 20.70 | .21.10 21.40 21.40 21.60 
August , . 23.50 22.40 21.30 | 22.40 22.20 22.20 22.70 
November . . 23.70 22.80 21.60 | :22.90 22.80 23.00 23.19 
19353—— 
February . . 23.80 22.90 21.50 | :22.50 22.90 23.20 23.10 
May . ; . 24.10 23.20 21.70 | °22.80 23.10 23.90 23.40 
August (a) . . 24.30 23.50 21.80 | .23.10 23.60 24.20 23.60 
1956—. 
; June(f} . 25.30 24.50 22.80 24.10 24.60 25.20 24.60 
95 7— 
15 May (b} . . 26.30 25.50, 23.80 25.10 25.60 26.20 25.60 
1958— 
21 May (6) . . 26.80 26.00 24.30 25.60 26.10 26.70 26.10 
1959— 
; 11 June (&) . . 23.30 27.50 25.80 27.10 27.60 28.20 27.60 
961— ; 
190 July . . | 29.50 28.70 27.00 | 28.30 28.80 29.40 28.80 
19 June (B) . . 31.50 30.70, 25.00 30.30 36.80 31.40 30.30 
1966—— 


ol! July (b) . ' 33.50 32.70 31.00 32.30 32.80 33.40 32.80 
1967-= 
1 July . : (c} {c) (c) (c} {c) (c) (c) 


ADULT FEMALES 








1950— $ $ § $ $ $ $ 
see (6) . 12.35 12.15 11.355 11.85 12.00 12.00 12.13 
1951— 
February . . 12.95 12.75 11.90 12.45 12.45 12.35 12.65 
May . . . 13.50 13.25 12.45 . 12.80 13.20 12.95 13.20 
August . . 14.45 14.14 13.30 13,86 14.10 14.00 14,15 
set . . 14.50 14.90 13,85 14.60 14.75 14.90 15.00 
February . . 16,206 15.65 14.90 / 15.35 15.35 15.60 15.75 
May . . . 16. 70 15.90 15.50 | (4.80 16.045 14.05 16.20 
August 4 : 17.60 16.80 14.95 . 16.80 16.65 16.65 17.00 
November . : 17.74 17.10 16.20 ‘17.15 17.10 17,25 17.30 
1953— 
February. . 17.85 17.15 16.10 '16.85 17.15 17.40 17.36 
May . . ‘ 13.05 17.40 16.25 'E?.10 17.30 17.90 17.55 
August {@). . 16.20 17,60 16.35 ' 17.30 17.70 8.15 17.70 
i95§— 
ose . : 18.95 18.35 17.10 » 18.05 18.45 16.90 18.45 
15 May (8) . . 19.70 19,16 17.85 18.80 19.20 19.65 19.20 
1958— " 
21 May () . : 20.10 19.450 18.20 19.20 19.55 20.00 19.45" 
1959 ; 
rose June (6) . : 21.20 20.60 19.35 20.30 20. 70 21.15 20.70 
FJuly {b> . . 22.10 21.50 20.25 21.26 21.60 22.05 21.60 ° 
1964— 
19 June (4) . : 23.60 23.00 21.75 22.70 ~ 23.10 23.55 23.10 
[966—— 
1967 July (6) . - 25.10 24.50 23.25 24.20 24.60 25,05 24.60 
1 July , . (¢} {¢) (c} ' fe) (c} (c} (c} 
a) Automatic quarter! ustments discontinved. 5) Rate ubsequent to an in ¢) Basic wa 
and Auto eliminates irom pwealth awards (see Pr ibastowes claves sage 335) quiry. ©) " 


NoTE, See explanatory notes on page 352, rates of minimum wage for adult males on page 364, and 
details of general increases in award ‘total wages’ on page 182, 
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COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE RATES: TERRITORIES 
AUSTRALIAN. CAPITAL TERRITORY 











; Adult Adult ; Adult Adult 
Date operative males females Date operative males |. females 
$ 3 $ $ 
1950— 1956— 
Decemberia) . . 16.50 12.35 Junefa) . . . 24.80 13.60 
195]— , 1957— 
February 17.40 13.05 15 May(a) 25.80 19,35 
May : ' 18.00 13.50 1958— 
August . ' 19,20 14.40 21 May(a) 26.30 13.70 
November . 20.60 15.45 195o— 
1952—. / 11 June(a) 27.80 20.85 
February. . 21.70 16.25 1961— 
May ' ' 22.16 16.55 7 July(a) 29.00 21.75 
August . 23.40 17.55 1964.— * 
November 23.60 17.70 19 Junefa) 31.00 23.25 
1953—- 1966— 
February. . 23.50 17.60 Hi July(a} ' 33.00 24.75 
May . . 23.50 17.60 1967-—— - 
Augzust(}) . 23.80 17.85 iJuly . (c} (c} 
NORTHERN TERRITORYta) 
Adult males Adult males 
Date operative South Bate operative South 
Darwin of 20th Darwin of 20th 
Parallel{e) Parallel{e} 
3 $ $ $ 
1950—- 1956— 
December(a) 19.08 17.80 June(a) 26.50 25.20 
1951—- 1957— 
February. 19.68 {te} 18.60 15 Mayfa) 27.50 26.20 
May 20.08 [fe) 19.00 | 1958— 
August 20.98 Ife) 20.10 21 Maya) 28 .00 26.70 
November 21.00 21.00 1959 
1952— 11 Junefa) 29.50 28.20 
February . 22.10 2] .90 1961— 
May 22.80 22.50 7 July(a) . 30.70 29.40 
August 23.40 23.90 1964— 
November 24.00 24.30 §9 Junefa) 32.70 31.40 
19¢53— ° 1966— 
February 24.80 23.80 11 Julyfa) 34.70 33.40 
May . . 25.30 23.90 1967— 
August(}} . 25.50 24.20 TJuoly =. (c} {¢) 
(a) Rates declared subsequent to an inquiry. (2) Automatic quarterly adjustments discontinued. (c) Basic wages 


and margins deleted from mmenwealth awards (see explanatory notes page 352). a) The rates exclude special 
loadings (sce page 179), {¢) Operative dates as for Darwin basic wage except for rates shown against February, May 
and August 1951, which became operative from the first Sunday in March, June and September, respectively. 


Notes. See explanatory notes on page 352, rates of minimum wage for adult males on page 364 and 
details of general increases in award ‘total wages’ on page 182. 


Section XI 
STATE BASIC WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES AND ADULT FEMALES 
Details of the determination of wage rates (including basic wage rates) in State awards 
are given in text on pages 186 to 193. For rates of mmimum wage for adult males prescribed 


in State awards in some States see page 365. Details of general increases in award ‘total 
wages are shown on page 366. 
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Section Xl—continued 
NEW SOUTH WALES STATE BASIC ‘WAGE: SYDNEY RATES 











; Date operative (a) ate Ainaeve Date operative (a) Adult Adult 
$ $ $ $ 

1914— 1940-— ‘. 

16 February. . 4.80 ws February . 7 $.20 4.40 

1915— ° May . . ‘ 8.30 4.45 
13 December . . 5.25 = August . . 8.50 4.55 

1916— November 8. 50 4.55 
18 August . ‘ 3.55 va 1941— 

1918— February. : . 8.80 4.75 
§ September . : 6.00 _ May . . . 8.80 4.75 
1? December . . 6.00 3.00 August . 8,90 4.80 

1919— ; November 8.90 4.80 
8 October . . 7.70 3.00 1942-— 

23 December . ' 7.70 3.90 February. 9.19 4.90 

1920-— an May . ‘ ‘ 9,30 5.00 
& October . . §.450 3.90 August . : . 9.50 4.10 
23 December 8.450 4.30 November ' . 9.70 5,25 

1921— 1943— 

8 October ' $.20 4.30 February. . >.80 5.30 
22 December ‘ 8.20 4.10 May : . ' >.80 $.40 

1922—~ August . . 19.00 5.40 
\2 May . . ' 7.80 4.10 November 9.90 5.35 
9 October : ' 7.80 3.95 1944— . 

1923— February. 9.90 5.35 
10 April . ' 7.90 4.00 May . . $.90 5.35 
7 September . . $.20 4.15 August . : 3.90 5.35 

1925-—~= November ' 9.90 §.35 
24 August ‘ . £.40 4.25 1945— 

i927— February. 9,90 5.35 
27 June . . . 8.50 4.60 . May . : . 3.80 4.30 

1929— August . . ' 9.30 4,30 
26 December . . 8.25 4.45 November 9.590 §.35 

1932— 1946—— 

26 August . . 7.) 3.80 February. : 9.90 $.35 

1933— May . 3.90 §.34 
ll April. - . . 6.85 3.70 August .. * 19.00 5.40 
20 October, 6.65 3.60 November ' ' 10,10 5.45 

1934— December * 10.380 5.85 
26 April . 6.75 3.65 1947-- 

1935— February. : 10.389 §,85 
18 April ' 6.85 3.70 May": . . . 11.00 5.95 

1936 August . * 11.00 5.95 
24 April . ‘ . 6.90 — 3.75 November . 11.20 6.05 
27 October “ 7.00 3,80 1948— 

1937— fo February . * 11.40 6.13 
27 April.- . ‘ 7.15, 3.85 May ' . . 11.40 6.25 © 

(db) (c} August ' 12.00 6.50 | 
October . . , 7.80 4.20 November * * 12. 6.60 
December . . 7.80 4,20 1949—- 

1933— February. . . 12.40 6.70 
March . . . 7.90 4.20 May ‘ . 12.70 6.85 
June . . ' 7.90 4.25 August . ' * 13.00 7.00 
September. “ 8.00 4,35 Novernber . 13,20 7.15 

' #.10 4.35 1950— 

1939-—- February. . : 13.50 7.30 
March .. . . #.10 4.35 May . ' ‘ 13.80 7.45 
June . , , #.20 4.40 August . . . 14.20 7.65 
September . . $.10 4.35 November . ' 14.60 7.90 
December . : 8.20 4.40 December . : 16.50 |(d) 12.35 

For footnotes see next page. 


Note. See explanatory notes on page 356. 
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Section XIl—continued 
NEW SOUTH WALES STATE BASIC WAGE: SYDNEY RATES—continued 














. Adult Adult Adult 
Date operative(a) males males females 
$ $ $ 
1951)— 
February. . 17.30 28.30 21.20 
May ' . 18.00 28 . 50 21.343 
August . ‘ 19.30 28.80 21.60 
November . , 20.70 23.40 27.03 
1952—. 
February. . . 21.40 29.70 22.25 
May ' ' 22.30 29.90 22.40 
August ' 23.50 30.20 22.65 
November : : 23.70 30.10 22.60 
1953—— 
February. : 23.80 30,00 22.50 
May ‘ . 24.10 30.00 22.450 
August(e) ' ' 24.30 29.90 22.4§ 
95 30.00 22.50 
November(/)} . 25.30 
195 30.10 22.60 
February. : 25.50 30.20 22.65 
May . . 25.60 30.30 22.73 
August . : 26.30 30.30 22,75 
November ’ . 27,40 
19s7— 30.30 22.73 
February . ’ ' 27,00 30.50 22.90 
May . : 26.80 31.450 23.60 
August . . . 27.00 
November . . 27.00 33.56 25.16 
1955— 
February. . . 26.90 (i) {i} 
May ‘ 27.40 
August . ' . 27.40 34.56 26.10 
November . 27.30 35.85 27.45 
1949—. 
February. . : 27.50 36.90 28.30 
May * . ' 27.60 
August . . ' 27.70 39.19 30.00 
November . : 27.90 
{c) From October 1937, rates are operative fro: L ing in the month shown 
rates adopted. {¢} From October 19 1937 to 950 rates were 54 per cent tof ther mals rates. d) From 
December 1950 Commonwealth femal 4 basic wage rates adopted, Rates increaged 1 cent of the male rates, 


Automatic ) Se 193 ual 
Gr fete. Sopa ete Faetag of 9 a a wales gard tn 
cer females. and otuh ieaales, This ioading sparred free 1 July 67 to 1 January oes ube, loading was absorbed 
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Section XI—continued 


VICTORIAN STATE BASIC WAGE: MELBOURNE RATES 


Until July 1967, when basic wages and margins were deleted from determinations, Wages 
Boards usually adopted basic wages when fixing wage rates. Prior to November 1953, Wages 
Boards usually adopted Commonwealth basic wage rates. Basic wages and margins were 
deleted from Wages Board determinations in July 1967 and wage rates expressed as total 
wages, Following this, wage rates for adult males and adult females in determinations have 
been increased, at various times, by granting general increases in award total wages (see 
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page 366}. 
; Adult Adult . Adult Adult 
Date operative (a) males females Date operative (a) mates females 
$ $ $ 

1953— 1959-~ 

November . . 23.70 June/Fuly(e) 27.50 20,60 
1954—- 1961— 

February. ; . 23.80 July/August(¢} 28.70 21.50 

May . . 23.70 

August . ' . 23.60 1964— 

November ; . 23.40 June/Tuly(e) * 30.70 23.00 
1953— 1966— 

February. ' . 23.50 11 July 32.70 24.50 

May . . . 23.70 

August . . . 24.60 1967— 

November . . 24.60 1 July (d) (d} 
1956— 

February . . . 25.10 

May . ; 25.60 

Augusttd) : : 26.30 


JTo A ct 19546, rates were operative from che begioni 
ioad iscontinued. {c) Wages Boards adopted 


{a 
(5) Automatic adjustments d 
shown. ic aa 





ing of the first pay-periad commencing in the month shown, 
Commonwealth basic wage rates during 


the months 


d) Basic wages and margins deleted from determinations and wage rates expressed a5 total wages (see above). 


Notg. See explanatory notes on page 356, rates of minimum wage for adult males on page 365 and 
details of general increases in award ‘total wages’ on page 182. 
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kh 
Section XJl—continued 


QUEENSLAND STATE BASIC WAGE: BRISBANE RATES(a) 








Date operative Aan Panera Date operative Aan ice 
$ $ $ 

1921— 1952—continned 
i March. . 8.50 4.30 July... 21.30 14.25 

1922 3November .. 21.60 14,45 
1March. . . 8.00 4.190 | 1953— 

1925— 4May . .. 21.80 14.60 
28 September. 8.50 4.30 3 August Lo 21.90 14.70 

1930-— 2November .. 22.20 14.90 
1 August to. §.90 4.10 | 1954— 

1 December. . 7.70 3.95 | February . 22.50 15.10 

1931— 1955— 

(July. . . 7.40 3.90 I August : : 22.70 15.25 

1937— 24QOctober . 22.90 15.40 
tApril . oo... 7.80 4.10 § 1956— 

1938— 23April. . 23.30 15.70 
tApril. oo. 3.10 4.30 2yuly . wt 43.70 16.00 

1939. 29 October «ts 24.10 16.25 
7 August too, 8.40 4.50 | 1957— 

1941-~ April. . 23.90 16.25 
31 March Coo, 8.90 4.80 2Juy .  . 24.10 16.25 

1942— 1958-— 
4May .  .. 9.10 4.95 27 January .. 24.40 16.45 
3 August Loo. 9.20 5.00 28 April. .  . 24.80 16.75 
2Novennber. : 9.40 5.15 28 July. . . 25.40 17.20 

1943— 27 October. 25.60 17.35 
3May . .. 9.50 5.25 | 1959—. 

2 August . . 9.70 5.45 2 February. : 26.00 17.65 

1946— 27 April. oo. 26.30 17.90 
5 August to, 9.80 5.55 26 October. ts 26.70 18.20 
23 December . 10.50 6.05 | 1969— 

1947— 1 February. . 26.90 18.40 
10 February... 10.70 6.25 2 May | 24.40 18.60 
28 April . ‘ . 10.80 6.35 1 August . ; 27.30 18.80 
27 October. i, 10.90 6.45 31 October. 27.60 19.10 

1348— 1961— 

2 February © | 11.10 6.65 30 January =. | 28.00 19.40 
26 April . . . 11.40 6.85 1 May(d¥c} . oR 0 21.00 
ZAugust == «| 1.70 7.05 29 Maylc) =. —w | 28.40 21.30 
1] November. 1 11.0 7.25 1961— 

1949— 6 May(c) 28.60 21.43 
3) January «tis 12.20 7.45 ' st 
2May .  ... 12.30 7.55 964— 

1 Au 13 July(e) oo. 30.00 22.50 
gust ‘ . 12.60 7.75 7p b 30.60 32.95 
pei Ootober «| 12.90 7.95 | peccembene) : 

950— ~ 

; ; ; 29 Marchfe) . . 30,90 23.20 
1Ma TL a3 30 er 20 September(c) . | 31.40 23.55 
3lJuly . wt 13.60 8.55 | 1966— 
30 October. 13.90 %.75 23 May(c) «tt 42.70 24.55 
7 December... 15.40 10.25 1967— 

1951— Aprile} -  . 33.20 24.90 
$February . 15.90 10.55 3July . . (d) Cd} 
30 April . . . 16.60 11.00 1968— 

July . 17.50 11.60 28 October(cKd) —. 35.55 27,25 
29 October. 18.50 12.30 «| 1969 

1952-—- 22 December . : 36.65 28.05 
4February . 19.90 13.36 1971-- 

2 April.  .. 20.70 13.85 4 January oo 38.85 29.75 


O an inquiry. (ad) Fixed loading of $1 a week added to award rates for adult 
adult females operative from 3 July 1967 to 28 October 1968 w loading was absorbed in basic wages. 


Note. See explanatory notes on page 356 and rates of minimum wage for adult males on page 365. 
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Section XIl—continued 
SOUTH AUSTRALIAN STATE LIVING WAGE(a) 








. Adult Adult ; Adult Adult 
Date operative mates females Date operalive males females 
$ $ $ § 
1921— 1949— 
4 August . . 7.95 a 19 May . ; . 12.50 6.85 
1 September . 7.95 3.50 1950—— (db) 
1§22—. February. : . 12.90 7.02 
27 April. .  . 7.75 3.50 May . . , 13.10 7.14 
1923-—- August . ' . 13.40 7.32 
& November. . 7.B5 3.450 November . ' 13.70 7.49 
1924—~ 4 December. ' 15.80 = {fe} 11.83 
I5 May . . . $.20 3.450 195} 
13 November . . $.20 3.80 February . . 16.60 12.45 
1925— May . . ; 17.106 12,80 
13 August . ' 8.35 3.80 August . . . 18.40 13.80 
3 Sepiember. . $55 3.95 November ' . 19.450 14.69 
1939-- 1952— 
30 October. ' 7.50) 3.95 February. ' . 20.50 15.35 
1931— May ' . . 21.10 15.80 
1SJanuary  . : 7.50 3:50 August . ; ' 22.40 16.80 
10 September . . 6.30 3.50 November : . 22.90 i7.15 
24 December . . 6.30 3.15 1953— 
1933— February. . . 22.50 16.85 
4May . 2. 6.30 3.15 May . 22.80 17.10 
19345—~ ; August(d) ' ; 23.10 17.39 
7 November. . 6.60 3.15 1956— 
1936§—— 4June . . . 24.10 18.05 
16 January. . 6.60 3.30 1957— 
1937— 20 May . ' ' 25.10 18.80 
7 January * . 6.95 3.30 1956— 
29 April . . . 6.95 3.48 26 May . . . 25.60 19.20 
25 November . ' 7.40 3.65 1959— 
1939-— ; 15 June . . . 27.10 20.30 
5 January . ; 7,80 3.80 i961— 
1940— fOJuly . ' ; 28.30 21.26 
28 November . ' 8.40 4.10 1964— 
194}— 22 June . ' . 30.30 22.76 
27 November . . 8.70 4.34 1966— 
1942— Hi July. . . 32.30 24.20 
October, . 9.40 4.62 1967— 
1946— SJuly. : ' 33.30 25.20 
26 September . . 9.85 5.50 1968— 
1947—— 28 October. . 34,65 26.55 
7 January : ‘ 10.20 5.70 1969— 
21 August . ' 10,40 5,80 19 December . ; {e) (e) 
13 November . . 10.60 5.90 1971— 
1948—— 4 January : . 47.85 29.00 
SJyuy : . 11.70 6.65 





{2} Rates shown operate throughout the whole of the State with the exception of Whyalla and nearby areas, where, since 
May 1947, a loading of $0c a week for adult males has been payable. (6) From February 1950 up to and including the 
determination of 11 July 1966 adult male rates were the same a3 Commonwealth basic wage rates for Adelaide, _ (¢) Com 
monwealth basic wage rate for adult females adopted, Female rare 75 per cent of male rate. (id) Automatic adjustments 
éisnontin (ey An economic loading of 3 per cent of the sum of the living wage plus margin was added to all award 
rates of pay. 


Nore See explanatory notes on page 356, and rates of minimum wage for adult males on page 365. 
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Section XIl—continued 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN STATE BASIC WAGE: METROPOLITAN AREA(a} 





































Adult Date operative 









males fernales males females 
$ $ $ $ 

1926— 1939— 

} July 8.50 4,459 1 March . . ‘ 8.11 4.34 

1927— 24 April . . 8.22 4.43 
1 July 8.50 4.59 IJuly . . * $.22 4.43 

1923— 26 July . * . 3.22 4:43 
1 July 8.50 4,59 27 October. ' 8.22 4,43 

1929— 1940——- 
liuly . 4 8.70 4.70 26 February . 3.22 4.43 

1930— 3 May . . ' 8.22 4.43 
1 July . #.60 4.64 ijuly . . 8.27 4.47 

1931— 34 Joly. . * $.53 4.61 
3 March . . ' 7.80 4.22 26 October . $.53 4.6! 
lJuy . ‘ , 7.80 4.22 1941-- 

18 August ‘ : 7.80 4.22 26 February. : &.69 4.69 
$ November . ‘ 7.35 3.97 28 April . ' . 8.80 4,75 

1932— 28 July . . : 9.046 4,88 
29 February. . 7.20 3,89 1943-—- 

3 May : 7.20 3,89 $ August . . 9.49 §.12 
lJuly . ‘ : 7.20 3.89 November(6) . . 9.78 5.28 
& August a ' t.20 4.89 i943— 

2 November. . 7.05 3.81 1 March . 9.83 §.33 

1933— 9.9] 5,35 
28 February . 6.90 3.72 10.11 5.46 
16 May . * 6.90 3.72 
lJuly . 6.80 3,68 9.97 $.38 
3 August . . 6.92 3.74 9.99 $.39 
74 October =. ' 6.92 3.74 9.99 5.39 

1934— 

27 February. ' 6.92 3.74 28 February . ' 9.99 §.39 
1 May . . 6.92 3.74 TJuly . . . 10.01 3.4] 
1 July 6.95 3.75 1946— 

1 August ‘ . 7.10 3.83 13 May . ‘ . 19.44 5.46 
2 November ' 7.10 3,83 lyuly. , ' 10.11 5.46 

1935— 22 July . . 10.2] 5.5] 
27 February : 7.10 4.83 1947— 

24 May . ‘ 7.10 3,83 4 February. . 10.21 5.51 
I July. . 7.05 3.81 276 February . ‘ 10.71 4.78 
9September . * 7.05 3.81 tJuly. ‘ * 10.73 $.82 
4 November . 7.05 4.81 23 July . . 10.92 5.90 

193§— 30 October. ‘ 11.08 5.98 

~ March . ‘ . 7.05 3.81 194g— 
13 May . . 7.05 3.81 2 February. . 12.28 6.09 
thy . .) 7.05 3.81 26 April. . «| 14.58 6.25 
12 August ‘ ' 7.20 3,89 26 July. * . 11.74 6.34 
16 November . ' 7.38 3.98 I November . ‘ 12.16 6.57 

1937— 1949. 

1 March . . 7.38 3.98 9 February. * 12.48 6.73 
14 May . ' . 7.38 3,98 2May . . . 12.71 6.87 
1Juy . : . 7.38 3.98 Zi July . ' ' 13.32 7.19 
26 July R . 7.49 4.04 24 October * 13.59 7.34 
29 October. 7.49 4.04 1950—- 

1938— 3i January . “ 13.81 7.46 
$ February . . 7.49 4.04 1 May . . 14.00 7.56 
JJuly . ' $.00 4.32 31 July , 14.35 7.75 
29 July . . o 8.11 4.38 23 October. . 14.65 7.91 
2 November. f 8.11 4.38 18 December + 16.65 9.41 


For footnotes se¢ next page. 
Nots. See explanatory notes on page 356, and rates of minimum wage for adult males on page 365. 
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Section Xl—continued 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN STATE BASIC WAGE: METROPOLITAN AREA(a)}—consinued 








; Adult Adult . Adult Adult 
Date operative males females Date operative Tales females 
$ $ $ 

19351— 1960-—continsed 
29 January . . 17.29 9.78 z2May . . 28.63 21.48 
30 April . . ' 18.42 10.41 25 July . 29.22 21,92 
23 July . ’ . 19.67 11.11 24 October 29.46 22.09 
22 October. ' 20.57 11.62 1961— 

{ Decemberte) “ 20,57 13.37 31 January . . 23.66 22.24 

1952— 1 May . . . 29.92 22.44 
29 January st. : 23.41 13,92 3130h . : . 30.05 22.54 
28 April . . . 22.38 #4..55 30 October =. . 29.88 22.41 
28 July . . . 23.22 15.10 1962-— 

27 October. ' 23.85 15.50 23 January ' 279.83 22.41 

1953-— 19 April . . : 29,88 22.4) 
27 January . ' 23,85 15.50 20 July . ' ' 29.88 22.41 
27 April . . . 24.18 15.72 22 October ' 29.88 22.41 
27 July. . ' 24.65 16.02 1963— 

13 November . , 24.65 16.02 22 April . : . 30.02 22,52 

1955— 29 July ' . 30.15 22.61 
9 August ' . 25 24 16.41 1964— 

2 November. ' 25.24 16.41 27 April . . : 30.42 22.42 

1956— {e) (e} 
31 January =. : 25.37 16.49 22 September(f) —. 30.86 23.19 
23 April . ' . 25.71 16.71 26 October. . 31.12 23.34 
23 uly . : . 26.15 17.00 1965— 

29 October. . 26.52 17.23 26 April . . . 31.47 23.60 

1957— 26 July . : 31.78 23.84 
25 January  . ‘ 26.62 17.31 16 November : 31.96 23.97 
26 April . : . 26.88 17.48 1966— 

19 July. ’ . 27.28 17.72 25 January . 32.38 24.28 
28 October tj. . 27.28 17.72 2May . . . 32.65 24.49 

1958— 2 August . . 33.26 24,95 
7 February. . 26.35 17.44 24 October ' 33.50 25.13 
28 April . . . 26.85 17.45 1967— 

4 August . . 27.22 17.70 lJuy . ' (gz) (gz) 
27 October, . 27.34 17.78 1963— 

1959— 25 October. . {zg (y) 
27 January. . 27.34 17.78 19 November(g) . 35.45 27.08 
2? April . . ' 27.5} 17.83 1969— 
ziduy . . . 27.86 18.1] 24 November ' 36.45 27.88 
26 October . : 28.15 18.30 I970— 

1960— 26 October(#) 38.45 29.40 
30 Fanuary(d) . . 28.15 21.12 





(a) Within a rading of 15 miles of the G.P.O., Perth. Other rates were declared for the South-West Land Division, and 
for the Goldficlds area and all other parts of the State. {6} Operative from the inning of the first pay-period com- 


mencing in the month. fon Female raie increased to 65 Spee cent of male rate. ad} Female rate increased to 75 per 
cent of male rate. tember 1964 rates a to whole of State. Cf) Rates declared subsequent to an 
inquiry. } Speci tal ee ing oF cenis a week ts "award rates for adult males and adult females operative from 
1 July 1967. to $1.95 operative from 25 October 1968 to 19 November 1968 when loading was absorbed 


in basic wages. {A} Some Western Australian awards include provisions for additions to minimum wage rates for 
adult males equal to 10 per cent of the sum of the basic wage and margins. These provisions were first prescribed in 
October 1970. See text on page 364. 


Nota. See explanatory notes on page 356 and rates of minimum wage for adult mates on page 365. 
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Section XIl—continued 


TASMANIAN STATE BASIC WAGE: HOBART RATES 
No provision is made in Tasmanian industrial legislation for the declaration of a State 
basic wage but Wages Boards usually specify basic wages when determining wage rates. 
Prior to February 1956 most Wages Boards generally specified Commonwealth basic wage 
rates. Basic wages specified since February 1956 are shown below. Rates of minimum wage 
for adult males are shown on page 365. 








Date operative(a} females Date operativeta) Ani females 
$ $ 4 
1956— 1966-— 
February. . ; 25.50 19.42 11 Julyfe} ; . 33.40 25.05 
May . . . 26.80 20.10 1967— 
August(d) . . 27.20 20.40 Tuly . ; . 34.40 26.05 
959— 1968-— 
July(e) . . 28 20 21.15 24 October. . 35.75 27.40 
1961— 15969— 
Juiy{e} . . 29.40 22.05 19 December . . 36.80 28.20 
19564— 1971— 
19 June(c) . . 31.40 23.55 1 January . ' 39.00 29.90) 





{aj Rates operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in the month shown of commencing On oF 
after the date shown. (6) Automatic adjustments discontinued. (c) Most Wages Boards adopted Commonwealth 
sic Wage rates. 


Section AIT 


MINIMUM WAGE-—ADULT MALES 

AWARDS OF COMMONWEALTH CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION COMMISSION 

In its decision of 8 July 1966 in the Basic Wage, Margins and Total Wages Cases of 1966, 
(see page 182) the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission announced 
that it intended to grant relief to low wage earners by inserting a provision in awards pre- 
scribing a minimum wage. The provisions inserted in the awards state that no adult male 
employee shall be paid at less than the prescribed minimum rates as ordinary rates of pay 
in respect of the ordinary hours of work prescribed by the award. The weekly rates of mini- 
mum wage prescribed were the appropriate basic wages plus $3.75 a week. For further 
details of the determination of rates of minimum wage for adult males in Commonwealth 
awards see page 183. 

Weekly rates of minimum wage prescribed in Commonwealth awards include those set 
out below. Changes in the rates since they were first introduced are shown in the following 
table. 


MINIMUM WAGE, ADULT MALES, WEEELY RATES 
COMMONWEALTH AWARDS 





(S 
Date operative(a} Sydney Mel- Brisbane| Adelaide| Perth | Hobart [Canberra Darwin 
bourne (h) 
1966—I! July . . . 36.45 | 34.75 | 36.05 | 36.55 
1967-1 July. . ; 37.45 | 35.75 | 37.05 | 37.455 
1968—25 October. 38.80 | 37.10] 38.40 | 38.90 a 
1969—19 December . 42.30) 40.60 | 41.90 | 42.40 45.30 
1971—] January 46.30 | 44.60 | 45.90 | 46.40 49.30 








(a) Rates are operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or afler the date shown, (5) Rates 
shown for Darwin are applicable of the 20th parallel of south latitude. Rates for south of this parallel are $1.60 a 
week Jess. 
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° Section XH—contirtued 


MINIMUM WAGE--ADULT MALES: STATE AWARDS 


State awards in five States include provisions prescribing rates of minimum wage for 
adult males similar in concept to the Commonwealth award provision of minimum wage 
(see page 364), The first date shown is the date when the concept was first adopted in the 
State. Subsequently similar provisions were adopted for other awards, etc. Variations in the 
rates since they were first introduced are shown also in the table, For details of the determina- 
tion of rates of minimum wage for adult males in State awards see pages 186 to 193. 


MINIMUM WAGE, ADULT MALES, WEEELY RATES 
STATE AWARDS 


Date operative | Amount ($} 


VICTORIA STATE AWARDS 


42.30 
46.30 


1969—19 December(a} : . : 
1S71—1 Janvania) . . . : 





QUEENSLAND STATE AWARDS(}) 


42.80 
46,80 


i970—3 May. - : “ - . 
1971—4 January ' . : . ‘ 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN STATE AWARDS 


1966—September . . ' . ' . 36.05 
§967—3 Fuly : . . . : : 37.05 
1968—238 October . ‘ . ‘ . 38.40 
1969—22 December : . . . . 41.90 
1971—4 January . . : . . : 45.9) 





WESTERN AUSTRALIAN STATE AWARDS 


1967——April . ‘ : - : . 36.55 
1967—July{a) . . . : ’ 37.455 
1968-25 October(a) x . ‘ . : 38 9G 
1969--19 December(a) - ‘ . ‘ ‘ 43 40 
1970—26 October * . : “ . 49.00 
TASMANIAN STATE AWARDS 

1967—IJuly . . . , . : 38.15 
1968-—25 October(a) : . “ ‘ . 40.45 
1969—19 December(a) . . . . . 43.00 
1971—1 January(a) . , * . ‘ 47.00 
(a) Rates are operative from the beginning of the first pay-period co 


mencing on or after the date shown. ene Rate shown 9 operative in the 
Southern Divislon—Eastern District (iocluding Brisbane). For other areas 
of the Siate, allowances are added io these rates (see page 199}. 


Nore. See tables of basic wages on pages 356 to 364, and details 
of general increases in award ‘total wages’ on page 366. 
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Section XIII 
GENERAL INCREASES IN AWARD ‘TOTAL WAGES’ 
All weekly rates of total wages for adult males and adult females in awards of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission and Victorian Wages Board 
determinations have been increased as set out below since basic wages and margins were 


eliminated from these awards, etc. For further details of these increases see text on pages 186 
and 193. 


Basic wage increases and general loadings added to wage rates in those State awards 
where basic wages still operate are shown in basic wage tables on pages 356 to 364. 


GENERAL WEEKLY INCREASES IN AWARD ‘TOTAL WAGES’ 


Date operative(a) | Adult males Adult females 





COMMONWEALTH AWARDS 


1967—1 July . . . $1.00 $1.00 


1968—25 October . . $1.34 SE .35 
1969.19 December . . 3 per cent 3 per cent 
1971—1 January . : . 6 per cent 6 per cent 


VICTORIAN WAGES BOARD DETERMINATIONS 


1967—1 July . ; ' $1.00 $1.00 
1968—25 October . . $1.35 $1.35 
1969—.19 December . . 4 per cent 3 per cent 
197I—1 January . . . 6 per cent 6 per cent 


(a) Operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing on or 
after the date shown. 


Note. See tables of basic wages oo pages 356 to 364, and rates 
of minimum wage for adult males on page 365. 
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' Section XIV 
For definitions, particulars of coverage of the statistics, etc. in this section of the appendix 
see text on page 249. 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(}: AUSTRALIA 











Workers involved ('000) Working days lost 
; Estimated 
Year Number loss 3 
Directly | Indirectly | Total ($000) 

{d) 
1913, ; . 208 33.5 16.8 50.3 576 
1914 . . . 337 43.] 26 .0 7FL.Q 1,001 
1915 : ‘ . 356 57.0 24,3 $1.3 . 700 
1i916—tit : : 508 128.5 42.1 170.7 1,644.8 9.64 1,590 
19t7 . . 444 154.1 19.¢ 174.0 4,689 .3 26.95 5,284 
1918, . . 298 4? .6 13.9 46.4 539 .6 9.56 690 
1919. ' : 460 1K). 3 $7.3 1s7.6 4,303.7 273i 5,238 
1920—Cti, . : 554 102.5 43.0 155.6 3,587.3 23.06 4,74! 
192] . ' . 624 }20.2 44.9 165.1 1,286.2 7.99 1,941 
927—=O« . : 445 100.3 16,1 116.3 458 .7 7.38 1,403 
1973 . . : za 66.1 10.2 76.3 1,146.0 14,02 2,551 
i924... 504 132.6 19.9 152.4 918.6 6.03 1,834 
1925 . . . 4995 154.6 22.1 176.7 1,128.6 6.39 2,215 
1926—t,. . . 360 40.8 42,3 113.0 1,310.3 11.59 2,832 
1927, . . 44] 157.6 43.2 200.% 1,713.6 54 3,353 
1928 . : . 287 $2.3 14.1] 96.4 Tria E.06 1,551 
1929S, : : 259 $7.4 17.1 14.6 4,461.5 42.65 9,139 
i939 —Cti,. . . 183 527.4 2.3 54.2 ¥,514.2 27.87 3,185 
1931 ; ; ; 134 4.5 3,1 37.7 246.0 6.53 456 
1932, : : 127 29.3 3.6 32.9 212.3 6.45 331 
1933, . . 90 27,0 4.1 30.1 112.0 3.72 1 
19s, : : 155 |. 47.0 3.9 50.9 370.4 7.28 636 
1935, . . 183 44.8 2.45 47.3 495.1 10.46 7él 
1936—ti : . 235 57.1 3.45 60.6 4907.2 &.21 938 
(937, a . 342 92.1 4,1 96.2 557.1 5.79 1,014 
1933—~CO«! . . 376 432.5 411.4 144.0 1,338.6 9.29 2,608 
1939 —ti«, ~ 416 143.2 9.6 152.8 459.2 3.00 Sit 
1940 Si, . . 450 176.9 13.7 192.6 1,507.3 7.83 3,432 
194! : : . 567 240.8 7.3 248 . 1 984.2 3.97 2,000 
42 —CO«, . . 602 166.2 3,1 169.3 473.2 2.23 912 
1943 . . . 735 288 .0 $.1 296.1 990.2 3,34 2,407 
1944—i . : 941 260.8 15.6 276.4 $12.8 3.30 2,224 
1945, . : 945 299.6 16,3 315.9 2,119.6 6.71 5,135 
1946 . . 869 331.9 16.7 348.5 1,947.8 5.59 4,580 
1947 . . : 932 280.7 46.4 327.1 1,338.7 4.09 3,796 
1945 : . 1,141 461.9 16.1 317.1 1 662.7 3.24 4,598 
1949 —Ci, . : £49 260.7 3.9 264.6 1,334.0 5.04 5,223 
1950S, . . 1,276 391.5 40.2 431.7 7,062.9 4.78 8,333 
1951 . . : 1,344 380.4 28.2 408.6 873.0 2.14 4,512 
1952 —izj : : 1,627 493.2 17.6 $03.7 1,163.5 2.30 6,880 
1953s . . 1,459 433% 12.2 496.0 1,040.8 2.12 6,675 
1954S, . . 1,490 355.6 14.5 370.1 901.6 z.44 $,042 
1955, . : 1,532 424.3 70.3 444.6 1,910.9 2.2 6,621 
1956 —Cti . ‘ 1,306 414.6 13.4 428 .0 1,121.4 2.62 734 
iSsT . . 1,103 326.0 11.0 337.0 630.2 1.87 4,617 
1958, . : 987 275.6 7.3 282.8 439.9 1.56 3,131 
1959, . . $69 229.5 £.0 237.5 365.0 1.54 2,754 
1960—Cti«. oe 4 1,145 592.1 11.2 603.3 725.1 1.20 5,854 
1961 . . : 815 288.5 11.8 300.4 606.8 2.02 4,448 
1962 —; . : 1,183 330.8 23.0 353.9 508 .8 1.44 4.244 
1963 iz. : . 1,250 398.6 14.1 4{?.7 $31.6 L.4f 4,992 
if64l . . 1,334 $28 .8 16.8 545.6 911.4 1.67 8,56] 
1965 x. . . 1,346 460.2 14.8 475.0 $15.9 1.72 3,198 
1966 Sti, . : 1,273 485.0 9 9 394.9 732.1 1,85 7,302 
1967 —, . . 1,340 472.2 1t.] 483.3 7053 1.46 7,263 
1965 —Ci, . . 1,713 700.8 19.5 720.3 1,079.5 1.50 12,115 
1969s. . . 2,014 1,244 .0 41.2 1,285. 4,958.0 1.42 22,986 
1970S. . . 2,735 1,304.2 63.3 1,367.4 2,393 .7 1.75 30,883 


(a} Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of 10 taan-days or more. (+) Persons thrown out of work 
et the establishmenia where the stoppages occurred but not themselves parties to the dispute, 


Note. Particulars of all disputes in progress during any year are included in the annual figures whether 
the dispute commenced in that year or was in progress at the beginning of the year. Consequently, details 
of the number of disputes and workers involved in disputes which commenced in any year and were still 
in progress during the following year are included in the figures for both years. 
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Section XIV—continued 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES{(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES 








Mining and quarrying 
1913 103 33 
1914 186 61 
915i, 204 67 
1916 . 240 4 
917. 200 104 
1918 135 7 
919i, 231 O4 
$20—Cti, 3i6 g9 
1923 509 30 
1922 . 307 69 
$23.—C«, 171 44 
1924 SC 410 31 
1925, 391 39 
1926—Ci«(C‘R 218 9 60 
1927 gj. 271 14 60 
197s, 190 4 28 
1929S, 193 11 29 
1930 —t«t 126 4 27 
1931S, 79 8 15 
1932 Sti, 77 8 20 
9933 (tw 52 6 16 
1934, $1 9 13 
1935 —,, 108 9 2] 
1936—is 7! 13 30 
1937 249 12 59 
1933 —i«, 314 6 43 
1939 362 4 20 
1949 SC, 286 3 36 
1941 355 4 135 
1942 —, 447 I 120 
1943 —i«z. $50 4 i79 
1944, 660 8 199 
1945 693 4 159 
1946—C igs 684 3 92 
1b47 is $18 1 69 
i348, 974 2 60 
949i 644 3 63 
1950 —Ci«. * 953 3 118 
1934 —ti«w 912 4 142 
1952 —C, 1,219 7 i64 
1953. 944 § 143 
1954S, 942 4 192 
945 —i«s "3997 8 273 
1956 —C, 665 § 164 
193? Si, 518 7 165 
1958 =. 416 170 
1959, 330 15 225 
1960 329 13 516 
1961 =. 235 9 270 
1962. 299 5 498 
1963—i«xj 222 ] 489 
1964 «x. 223 7 S77 
1965S, _ 208 7 554 
1966—i«w 212 1? 645 
1967. 192 32 &79 
1968 =z 205 32 768 
1969 ~—Cti«t; 235 39 944 
1970S, 191 83 1,401 


(a) Refers ouly to disputes involving a stoppage of work of of ten toe ep ormore. See also text p. 249, (&) Includes 
railway and tramway road and air and shi ipping. (c) Includes agriculture, grazing, ¢tc.; Communi- 
cation: wholesale and retail trade; public at authority (n.c.i.) and community and business services: and amusement, hotels, 
persona 
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Section XIV—continue d 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA—continued 
WORKERS INVOLVED (DIRECTLY AND INDIRECTLY\(2) 


369 








(7000) 
Mining and quarryin ‘Transport 
Year - - Manu- id cow - dustr k i 

Coal facturing struction Steve- Other " ile Groups, 

mining doring tb) 
1913 33.5 5.2 0,2 9.0 2.3 50.3 
1914 48.8 13.0 4.3 3.3 t.7 71.9 
1945 44.3 15,2 0.3 $.6 z.9 $1.3 
1916 95.5 15.5 0.8 9.4 49.6 170.7 
1917 69.5 32.1 0.4 61.0 11.4 174.0 
19138 35.1 10.5 0.7 6.4 3.6 56.4 
1919 6.6 19.6 2.8 36.4 12.2 157.6 
1920 $1.0 Zt.! 6.5 15.0 31.9 155.6 
192) $33.5 3.2 1.4 22.7 4.3 165.1 
1922 96.2 15.2 0.3 2.9 1.8 116.3 
1923 38.0 9.9 0.6 2.3 4.6 16.3 
1924 133.9 6.9 2.8 5.6 3.3 152.4 
1925 135.4 $.4 1.9 25.1 6.0 176.7 
1926 91.7 1.4 12.4 0.9 2.9 3.7 113.0 
1927 330.9 1.9 11.4 9.7 42.5 4.4 200.38 
1928 72.3 0.2 4.3 0.3 18.0 2.3 96.4 
1929 63.38 $.0 25,4 o.7 1.3 0.5 104.6 
1930 40.3 0.9 6.0 a+ 2.6 4.4 54.2 
1931 23.4 2.0 3.6 0.2 2.5 4.6 37.7 
1932 19.5 2.6 3.2 0.1 0.2 2.2 32.9 
1933 17.5 5.4 5.4 . 0.1 1.8 40.1 
1934 23.6 7.9 7.3 0.1 3.2 &.9 50.9 
1935 31.5 2.8 4.1 * 6.1 2.7 47.3 
1936 45.6 7.0 5.4 0.6 0.4 1.5 60.6 
1937 42.5 4.5 7.4 * 0.6 2.2 96.2 
1938 122.4 1.8 12.8 4.3 1.9 0.8 144.0 
1939 137.8 0.9 £.8 0.1 2.0 3.2 152.8 
1940 167.8 0.4 16.0 2.4 3.5 2.3 192.6 
194] 141.2 2.3 97.0 2.3 5.2 0.1 248.1 
1942 112.0 0.3 47.7 1.9 6.5 0.9 169.3 
1943 148.6 1.9 104.9 26.0 12.3 6.4 296.1 
1944 158.8 6.5 65.6 1.4 36.5 7.5 276.4 
1945 194.8 2.1 56.8 0.4 $9.0 2.8 315.9 
1946 164.0 0.7 55,2 0.6 1276.4 1.8 348 5 
1947 192.4 0.5 35.5 39.1 - 58.4 1.2 327.1 
19438 198.8 1.4 17,3 2.6 9? 4 4.6 317.1 
1949 146.9 0.9 25.4 0.3 78,2 12.9 264.6 
1956 178.7 3.6 $1.0 10.38 60.2 90.2 7.1 431.7 
195] 172.7 2.8 71.6 3.7 124.0 32.6 t.] 405 .6 
1952 193.1 4.8 157.9 1.9 b29.4 15.6 3.1 505.7 
1953 147.38 3.0 155.2 $.4 141.2 38.6 1.3 496.0 
1954 155.6 0.5 57.0 6.9 1259.7 15.9 4.5 370.1 
1955 135.5 F.1 87.3 22.3 152.2 49.4 6.8 444.6 
1956 126.6 7.9 45.5 21.2 171.45 41.9 13.4 428 .0 
1957 110.4 4.7 40.7 32.6 114.1 41.4 4.1 337 .0 
1958 81.0 2.4 40.8 $.8 134.1 11.2 4.5 282.5 
1959 42.7 10.7 T1.1 9.1 72.3 21.3 16.3 237.5 
1960 63.2 8.5 194.7 11.6 179.1 128 .6 17.6 603.3 
196] 41.1 6.3 123.9 21.9 61.1 39.6 6.6 300.4 
1962 38.3 2.1 132.2 fe? 121.2 29.7 2.7 353.9 
1963 29.1 4.4 186.6 23.8 118.4 37.9 12.3 412.7 
1964 34.3 9.1 218.5 41.4 149.5 48.2 13.7 545.6 
1965 35.2 3.8 143.0 30,2 T81.9 65,9 15.0 475.0 
1966 46.7 $.4 206.2 Fi. r 9.0 28.45 18.9 394.9 
1967 46.9 7.2 251.9 26.6 28.3 48.4 45.0 483.3 
1968 46.2 11.4 352.0 $1.1 105.6 51.4 72,5 720.3 
1969 53.7 20.8 $36.6 187.7 151.9 205.0 129.6 1,284.2 
1970 63.7 26.4 615.0 227.8 192.0 116.4 126.1 1,367.4 


For footnotes (a), (6) and {c)} see page 362, 


{d) Includes workers indirectly involved, ie. those thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages 
occurred but not themselves partias to the dispute. * Less than 40. 
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Section X1IV—continued 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): INDUSTRY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA—coniinued 
WORKING DAYS LOST 





(000) 
Mining crying Transport 
sod ave Mane | Building re _ All 
Year facturing and cons industry 
Coal Other struction Steve- Other groups 
mining doring {5} 

1913 . 389.9 61.4 2.3 121.0 622.5 
1914 . 583.9 195.8 140.9 56.2 993.2 
1915 “ 460.3 128.7 0.8 59.3 683.0 
1916 ‘ 961.8 339.5 23.9 134.2 1,644.8 
1957 ‘ 1,317.6 $45.6 $.1 2,374.5 4,689.3 
5918 . 215.6 217.4 3.6 38.9 $39.6 
1919 . 1,826.7 272.4 124.0 1,898.9 4,303.7 
1920 —=t« 1,944.0 367.3 103.4 626.8 3,587.3 
1921 : 467.9 47.4 36.4 666.5 1,286.2 
1922 . | 383.4 366.1 3.7 845.7 $58.7 
1923 . 907.8 153.1 6.9 32.6 1,146.0 
1924 . 662.3 116.4 28.2 85.5 918.6 
1924 . STT.1 129.38 37.6 291.4 1,128.6 
1926 . 945.1 4.7 271.9 10.0 36.7 : 1,316.3 
1927 ‘ $48.8 26.0 168.4 342.6 304.6 ‘ 1,713.6 
1928 “ 315.1 1.] 71.8 3.4 367.3 ; 777.4 
1929 : 2,496.0 31.7 1,896.1 4,4 30.2 2.9 4,461.5 
1930 —Cti, 1,328.1 3.8 77.2 wa 46.4 $5.6 1,511.2 
1931 . 124.1 36.0 29.0 1.0 19,9 36.0 246.0 
1932 —=i«w 131.2 21.4 30.7 1.6 1.0 6.5 212.3 
1933 . 48.5 27.0 31.6 oe 0.1 4.7 112.0 
1934 . 199.4 41.8 73.9 }.1 14.0 50.2 370.4 
1935 . 162.6 6+. 62.4 1.3 100.8 103.2 495.1 
1936 . 224.1 347.6 199.6 2.3 8.1 25.5 497.2 
1937 . 307.7 20.7 214.9 0.2 3.0 19,7 557.1 
1938 “ 928.9 20.2 294.1 34.5 59] 1.3 1,338.0 
1939 . 291.1 3.8 108.7 0.6 35.0 20.0 459.2 
1940 . 1,371.4 $.1 $1.8 42.7 10.7 5.6 1,507.3 
194] . 215.6 j2.9 647.7 18.1 29.7 0.) 984.2 
i942 . 177.6 1.2 187.0 6.5 3.9 2.0 378.2 
1943 ‘ 326.2 39.8 407.5 125.2 79.5 11.9 990.2 
1944—C( Cg, 389.6 60.5 340.6 21.2 74.9 26.0 912.8 
194§ : 611.3 24.3 1,276.3 ; 1.2 159.4 97.1 2,119.6 
1946 Sti 350.4 3.6 993.3 q 5.6 590.2 4.4 1,947.8 
1947) lk 337.7 5.0 559.5 159.4 251.3 5.8 1,338.7 
1948 . 474.6 32.0 156.1 10.1 o75.2 14.7 1,662.7 
1949 : £68 .3 39.2 243.72 6.6 id? .3 35.5 1,334.90 
1950 ‘ 283.5 18.2 231.7 18.2 167.2 },325.0 19.0 2,062.9 
1951 : 336.4 36.3 307 .2 23.8 134.0 31.4 3.9 $73.0 
1952 ‘ 286.7 19.7 $72.2 20.1 156.3 104.8 4.7 1,163.5 
1953 . 478.7 19.0 351.7 67.5 174.3 47.8 1.4 1,050.5 
19354 ‘ 255.7 7.7 244.3 31.3 319.4 32.9 9.4 901.6 
1955 ; 225.35 9.1 493.1 69.4 152.5 36.0 25.4 1,910.9 
1956 ‘ 198.4 12.6 234.7 6§ .1 480.1 41.6 45.9 1,121.4 
1957 . 207.0 3.2 705 .4 45.9 128.5 34.1 4,1 630.2 
1958 . 150.8 3.1 116.38 34,3 108.3 19.1 7.2 439.9 
1959 . 69.6 18.1 180.4 21.4 58.7 8.6 g.1 365.0 
1960 . 107.8 51.3 232.3 39.5 167.8 93.6 32.9 725.1 
1961 ‘ 70.8 113.1 266.5 48.3 61.5 32.3 14.4 606.38 
1962 . 43.7 2.8 293.6 49.4 $6.6 28.3 4.4 408.8 
1963 “ 45.5 4.8 343.5 $2.9 95.1 25.6 13.8 581.6 
1964 : 44.3 31.1 $28 .9 68.9 TE3.6 117.3 17.4 911.4 
1965 . 451.0 122.2 296.6 56.0 }55.5 105.2 29.3 $15.9 
1946 . 67.9 19.6 361.6 44.5 4.8 112.5 21.3 732.1 
1967 . 43.4 10.6 417.0 $4.5 17.9 70.6 56.4 705.3 
1968 . 61.1 67.7 $53.8 119.5 TT. TT .O 123.0 1,079.5 
1969 : 76.1 76.9 964.3 276.4 136.2 283.2 144.9 1,958.0 
1970 . 178.4 76.5 1,089.9 647.6 148.3 320.2 137.8 2,393 7 


For footootes see page 368, 
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Section XLV—continued 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): STATES 








NEW SOUTH WALES VICTORIA 
Working days lost Working days lost 
Year Workers Workers 
Number of vol Namber of | ; 
disputes io Oye” Number Ayerage disputes oN) Number So 
(th) per worker (O00) per worker 
involved involved 

1913 . 134 40.0 443.0 6.2 77.6 12.56 
1934—, 235 46.3 F277 7.) $3.9 13.32 
915. 272 69.6 565.1 6.2 63.7 10.20 
1916 —t. 336 123.4 1,174.0 15.7 167.9 10.72 
iT. 296 134.4 3,335.4 18.1 $20.0 45.33 
91B* 138 33.0 169.2 4.7 160.5 27.93 
1919 ~— 267 100.0 2,525.4 22.6 601.3 26.60 
1920 —C 349 90.4 2,265 ,2 39.8 $16.7 20.52 
1921 . 534 38.5 680.0 6.3 212.7 33.87 
1922 —~« 342 102.3 $86.5 6.1 64.7 10.55 
1923 ; 200 60.2 $902.3 7.1 98.9 14.03 
i924 416 133.7 706.8 19.0 66.6 6.63 
i925—ti, 430 140.2 649.8 8.6 131.7 15.32 
1926 —i, 256 96.6 1,111.2 $.6 100.7 11.76 
joo7 339 148.5 ],134.0 9.2 54,4 5.90 
1928 Sy. 230 $0.4 480.4 5.9 110.7 18.83 
1929 —; 231 79.3 3,146.0 21.6 1,296.7 60.00 
1930 —Ci«; 156 48.6 1,443.4 0.4 7.7 18.98 
1931 . 7 22.8 136.0 4.6 27.9 6.00 
1932—ix 92 20,0 63.4 6.6 99.6 15.13 
1933 54 15.1 $3.1 . 7.3 26.7 3.58 
1934 417 36.0 213.8 $.94 19 5.4 108.9 12.92 
1935 134 33.4 301.3 9.02 20 7,4 45.7 4.79 
1936 188 52.3 432.5 8.27 19 1.8 12.3 6.72 
i937 296 37.8 434.6 4.95 2 3.8 70.8 18.55 
1938 . 340 124.5 1,029.4 $.27 19 10.3 104.3 10.14 
939i, 486 148.4 410.2 2.76 10 2.2 27.3 12.59 
1940 —i. 353 174.9 1,238 .2 7.12 19 &.7 108.0 12.47 
1941 ; 513 220] 778.1 3.33 22 20.1 139.2 6.92 
1942 — $32 151.1 320.1 2.42 20) 12.1 35.7 2.94 
1943 ; 689 256.4 796.5 3.1] 4 19,3 76.7 3.98 
1944 gO 221.2 575.3 2.60 53 13.6 72.6 §.32 
1945, $45 261.8 1,792 ,9 6.845 34 29.2 51.2 1.75 
1946 . TT 229.5 719.6 3.14 a5 T6.8 $07.3 6.60 
1947 . 92] 297.8 919.4 3.09 I? 7.9 334.2 42.12 
1948 ; 1,071 242.5 645.0 2.66 al 41.9 159.9 4.82 
1949 Ci 439 21.9 1,005.3 5.00 20 22.0 60.1 2.73 
1940—i, 1,030 311.8 639.3 2.05 43 74.0 1 208 .4 16.33 
195| . 1,052 303 .6 682.4 2.25 4] 27.2 42.2 1.55 
1952 — 1,316 347.1 763.9 2.20 33 61.9 116.3 1.88 
19353, 1,080 308 .4 7459.4 2.46 53 68.1 57.2 0.84 
1954s 1,063 222.3 501.6 2.26 76 44.8 135.6 3.03 
1955 Sax, 1,072 274.0 673.3 2.46 66 35.4 138.5 3.9) 
1956S, 873 226.3 614.3 2.70 54 37.9 111.7 2.95 
1937 . 76 259.0 505.9 1.95 47 9,2 13.4 1.46 
958. 624 141.8 231.5 1.63 66 46.7 99.9 2.14 
1959, S47 126.1 211.4 1.68 60 32.2 45.9 1.1] 
1960S, 736 296.9 416.8 1.40 98 $6.0 102.8 1.20 
196] : $29 )37.9 318.6 2.43 9] $2.7 72.5 1.37 
1962. 752 209 .0 303.4 1.45 166 T3.2 100.6 1.37 
1963 —ig, S17 219.0 307.4 1.40 180 $8.0 173.0 1.97 
1964—i e278 229.1 320.6 1.40 2 190, 359.6 1.89 
1965S, $32 251.1 367.9 1.47 208 121.8 214.3 1.76 
1966 =. 835 210.0 400.1 ).9] 179 101.5 219.6 2.16 
1967s $36 320.2 468 0 ] 46 252 34.5 107.3 1.27 
1968 ‘ 965 355.5 583.4 1.64 327 172.8 243.9 t.4] 
1969S, 1,133 421.7 743.8 1.42 367 356.4 717.2 2.01 
i970, 1,464 740.6 1,393.6 1.88 447 333.0 $10.8 1.53 





a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of ten, man-days or more. See also text p. 249, (5) includes 
workers indirectly invo i1.¢. those thrown out of work at establishments where the stoppages occurred but not 
themselves parties to the dispute. 
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Section X1V—continued 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): STATES—continued 





QUEENSLAND SOUTH AVSTRALIA 
y Working days lost Working days [ost 
car ne a 
Number of | . Workers Number of | . Workers 
disputes | 20°” | rrumber jAveragedars| siaputen | ‘C505 | Number [Average gays 

('000} involved (000) involved 
1913. {7 2.9 V7.2 38.47 9 0.4 2.4 8.38 
914. 13 1.7 27,4 16.52 13 1.2 15.3 12.83 
1914 . if 2.1 26,2 9.78 15 1.5 i9.9 13.40 
1916. 64 20,3 170.9 $.41 zi 1.6 7.9 4.78 
1917, 39 13.90 318.3 24,40 24 4.1 60.1 14.64 
1918 =, $4 10.7 169.3 145.86 i? 2.0 17.3 $.6] 
1919—ti«tg. 69 15.4 534,45 34.68 32 7.8 228 6 29.14 
1920 —tit. 55 5.8 102.2 17.60 40 5.8 204.9 34.33 
1921 . 33 4.4% 128.3 26.30 19 4.2 96.0 40.37 
1922 * 38 4.2 36.7 11.37 19 3,2 114.3 35.47 
1923... 25 3.1 45.1 17.99 10 1.8 26.0 14,58 
1924 —C 25 3.1 47.2 15.06 Id i.7 19.4 11.49 
1925 . 22 21.3 715.8 10.33 1] 1.4 19.5 13.91 
19276—_izj 29 2.4 40.1 12,32 17 ai 22.8 $3.31 
i927), 30 30.2 425.1 14.16 19 7.9 $1.3 6.5] 
1928 . 12 3.6 70.8 19.50 5 3.5 54.8 15.81 
1929 —ti«i 4 1.7 3.4 2.03 2 0.6 9.0 15.80 
1930—i. 10 1.6 9.9 6.06 7 2.9 22.8 7.92 
1931 . 15 5.7 51.1 $,93 5 0.2 0.7 3.545 
1932 —, 10 2.2 21.2 9.55 z 0. | 1.0 8.538 
1933 ; 11 3.4 13.9 3.94 1 O.1 0. ft 2.00 
1934, 7 2.9 29.7 10,34 I * * 0.25 
1935 . 13 2.0 73.4 36.77 3 0.3 2.5 7.24 
1936 . ° 1z 1.2 14.7 11.76 1 0.1 0.5 5.00 
1937 =x 19 1.0 13.7 14.76 6 1.3 4.6 3,02 
1938 5 2.7 87.5 42.95 2 0.1 0.2 1.99 
19359_—=i«xy 5 0.4 1.9 4.99 2 0.2 1.9 id.74 
1940 * 4 3.0 131.6 43.48 5 2.8 9.5 3.44 
1941 . 17 3.7 47.8 13.02 11 4.7 17.7 4.77 
1942 —Ci«, 6 0.4 2.7 6.40 13 3.6 10.5 2.90 
1943 . 20 9.3 38.9 6,34 24 $.4 19,4 2.30 
194m, zs 8.5 63.1 7.43 30 21.4 76.1 3.454 
1945 . 27 15.7 208.0 13.21 13 3.8 26.9 7.454 
1946 —ti 22 23.4 613.7 26,21 18 19.2 29.0 2.84 
1947 lg 13 12.0 31.2 2.61 17 4.7 39.7 7.0t 
9948 —=C« 12 21.5 $15.1 37.86 Zl 7.0 30.3 4.3] 
1949 - 38 26.3 183.3 6.98 ig 6.0 23.3 4.73 
1940 —ti«s ld? 26,6 74.0 2.78 29 14.2 126.5 §.93 
1951 . 19] 56.1 96.3 1.72 ZT 12.7 4.1 2.67 
1952 —Ot 195 40.9 76,3 1.86 32 26.0 64.7 2.49 
1953 . 265 91.4 153.4 1.68 24 18 7 55.5 2.97 
1954, 278 $3.7 183.9 2.20 23 7.3 31,2 4.24 
1955 —=—«x 274 $6.7 96.3 1,14 43 24.1 66.9 2.78 
19956—Cti 263 115.4 248.8 2.07 zi 18.5 74.7 4.03 
1957, 221 47.7 95.3 2.00 13 6.3 3.7 0.59 
1958 . 203 $2.2 a7 .9 1,41 Ze 2 9.3 1.14 
19459 : 175 54.9 o0.8 1.645 Zl 5.4 7.5 1.38 
1960 . 173 158.6 153.1 0.96 42 25.7 16.6 0.64 
1961 . 123 78.2 169.0 7.16 26 17.3 j7.3 1.00 
1962 —Si. 175 41.8 76.0 1,82 41 11.8 14.6 1.23 
1963 . 160 44,3 54 9 1.24 35 12.0 9.0 0.74 
1964_—«. 198 92.7 157.6 1.70 55 23.0 62.8 2,73 
1965 . 186 $3.6 189.9 3,55 48 28.5 26.4 0.93 
1966. {TI 63.7 $0.7 1.17 4} 3.8 20.9 2.39 
1967) —C; 159 46.3 oo. 1,91] 45 17.4 18.7 1.07 
1968 =~. 193 120.2 148.6 1.32 $3 39.4 51.1 1.39 
1969 —Ci«igx. 243 218.5 238.6 1,09 F2 102.8 129.0 1.25 
1970 ~—Ci, 378 158.9 179.2 1.13 156 57.9 93.1 1.63 


a) Refers only to disputes involving a stoppage of work of ten man-days or more. See aise text page 249. (6) Includes 
workers indirectly involved, i.¢. those thrown out of work at establishments where the stoppages occurred but not 
themselves parties to the dispute. * Less than 34. 
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Section XIV—continued 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES(a): STATES—coarinued 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA TASMANIA 








Working days lost 





Vear Nuaaber of vorkers Aver Number of | . Workers A 

disputes a a Number days disputes. involved(o} Number days 

(000) {000} ¢'000) per worker 

involved 

1913. 9 1.0 12.5 $ 0.5 1.0 2.13 
1914 18 4.4 424.2 6 0.3 4.3 JO. 50 
1915 6 0.6 4,] 2 0.9 4.38 5.71 
1916 24 9.1 102.1 6 0.4 2t.4 49 28 
1917 23 2.9 102.3 8 1.7 52.5 31.18 
1918 22 4.8 22.4 i * 0.5 11,00 
L919 20 10.0 348.7 5 1.7 63.3 37.53 
1920 45 12.0 166.6 12 1.8 31.7 18.04 
1921 12 12.1 145.1 5 0.2 24.1 107.03 
1922 g 0.8 43.5 5 0.4 9.3 24.05 
1923 6 4.9 72.3 3 0.2 1.1 §.55 
1924 13 3.5 66.7 5 0.3 11.6 36.04 
1925 10 4.1 98.9 4 0.2 3.0 J2.51 
1926 9 0.6 9.1 10 0.9 5.1 $.70 
1927 20 4.4 23.8 6 0.8 15.0 19.29 
1928 1] 2.4 54.9 4 0.5 $.6 12.30 
1929 4 0.9 2.7 6 0.5 3.4 7.18 
1930 z 0.5 27] 3 0.3 0.4 1.48 
1931 13 3.9 24.0 2 0.2 5.4 33,60 
1932 § 2.7 11.2 2 1.2 15.6 13.38 
1933 10 3.9 16.9 , l 0.1 .1,2 16.00 

1934 10 3.5 17.8 . a -e . 
1935 1] 3.6 72.4 1 0.f 0.1 2.00 
1936 19 4.7 32.4 4 0.4 4.7 9.591 
1937 12 1? 14.4 4 0.4 17.9 44.90 
i938 * 7 3.6 43.5 2 2.2 72.2 32.81 
1939 7 1.3 14.1 4 0.1 0.2 3.13 
1940 4 3.0 7.4 z 0.2 10.5 45.90 
1941 3 0.3 0.8 : a a a 

1942 a 1.8 $.9 2 (i. 0.1 1.00 
1943 10 2.5 38.4 2 0.2 O.2 1.07 
1944 30 11,90 90.0 4 0.5 35.7 66.93 
1945 16 3.8 32.5 10 1,6 6.2 3.92 
1946 1] 6.4 69.6 8 1.7 6.6 3.97 
1947s 7 1.8 6.1 6 1.4 5.6 4.05 
1948 9 2.4 7.8 4 0.45 t.0 2.03 
1949 16 5.7 26.3 15 4.5 29.3 8.37 
1950 I5 2.0 3.7 19 3.1 .4 2.72 
1951 10 4.2 5.1 21 4.6 10.4 2.24 
1952 zi 19.2 127.8 26 10.3 14,1 1.37 
1953 1] 4.7 5.0 18 5.1 18.4 3.63 
1954 15 $.5 21.7 31 6.1 25,9 4,26 
1955 16 9.8 9.6 43 13.4 20.4 1.42 
1956 14 11.1 31.9 45 16.0 46.9 2.94 
1957 i4 5.4 3.1 36 iad 5.3 0.74 
1958 20 11.0 3.9 24 9.3 4.5 0.49 
1959 20 11.2 11.2 34 6.3 6.6 1.04 
1960 43 25.7 27.3 40 9.) 7.9 0.76 
196] 22 9.7 23.2 14 4.7 4.6 0.99 
1962 29 3.4 6.3 18 5.1 4.0 0.78 
1963 28 42.6 32.0 il 5.9 2.9 OG. 58 
1964 26 6.2 4.1 g 1,9 1.9 1.92 
1965 33 12.6 10.0 i7 5.1 4.9 0.76 
1986 74 2.9 6.2 14 2.5 3.1 1.23 
1967 26 4.1 6.0 29 6.2 7.3 1.17 
1968, 70 18.7 21.8 28 7.8 13.0 1.68 
1969 . 104 59.1 101.4 44 a.7 9.9 1.14 
i970), 125 46.5 141.1 66 14.2 32.3 > 18 


(a) Refers only io disputes involving a stoppage of work of ien man-days or more. See afro text p. 249. (b) Includes 
workers indirectly involved, ie. those thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not 
themselves parties to the dispute. * Less than 30, . 
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Section X¥ 


TRADE UNIONS: NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP(a) AUSTRALIA 


unions 


408 
432 
430 
415 
392 
389 
394 
394 
388 
382 





Number of 


Number of members 
(000) 
Males Females | Persons 
4145.4 17.7 433.2 
477.6 76.3 497.9 
500.7 22.6 $23.3 
499.1 28.9 $28.0 
507.0 39.6 546.6 
$18.6 45.6 564.2 
$31.1 50.7 $31.2 
564.3 63.4 627.7 
606.6 77.8 684.4 
622.5 80.5 703 0 
616.9 $6.0 702.9 
608 .8 $0.9 699.7 
640.8 88 4 F292 
699.4 96.3 795.7 
7457 105.8 $51.5 
793.7 118.4 911.7 
785.2 126.3 911.5 
774.0 127.2 90) .2 
735.8 120.0 $55.8 
656.1 112.9 769.0 
630.7 110.1 740.3 
626.3 113.1 739.4 
641.4 1271.2 762.6 
662.4 128.4 THO. & 
6845.8 179.0 $14.8 
720.6 135.7 $56.3 
748.8 136.4 $e5.2 
TT8.4 137.1 915.5 
$06.6 149.3 955.9 
$86.7 189.0 I,075.7 
9435 238.9 1,182.4 
936.0 268.9 1,204.9 
$44.8 274.0 1,218.8 
941.3 759, 1 ],200.4 
1,028.6 2545.8 1,284.4 
1,087.4 278.1 1,365.5 
1,172.7 283.1 1,455.8 
1,226.8 294.1 1,520.9 
1,301.8 303.4 1,605.3 
1,368, 7 321.6 1,690.3 
1,354.2 283.3 1,637.5 
1,331.1 258 7 1,679.8 
1,448 .2 339.3 1,787.4 
1,464.0 337.9 1,801.9 
1,470.6 340.8 1811.4 
1,464.0 346.2 1,810.2 
1,465.7 345.5 1,811.2 
1,494.7 3560 | 1,850.7 
1,534.4 378.0 1,932.4 
1,521.9 372.7 1,894.6 
1,561.9 388.6 1,950.5 
1,588.4 415.0 2,003.5 
1,624.0 430.8 2,054.8 
1,663.4 452.8 2,116.2 
1,657.5 466.0 2,123.4 
1,663.7 487.6 2,151.3 
1,691.1 499.5 2,190.7 
1,717.5 521.6 2,239.1 
1,750.6 564.1 2,314.6 


fa) Number of separate uniens (without intersiate duplication) 2nd membership at the 
end of the years shown. For further information concerning these statistics see pages 282 


40 287, . 
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“A? Series retail price index, 4 
Acts regulating industrial matters, 155-62 
Arbitration, industrial— 
Acts regulating, 155-62 
Australian Capital Territory, 158 
Coal industry, 158 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission, 156, 177 
Commonwealth Industrial Court, 156 
Commonwealth Public Service, 15% 
Flight Crew Officers, 158 
State Tribunals, 1538-9 
Arbitrator, Commonwealth Public Service, 153 
Associations— 
Employees, 282, 287-8, 290-1 
Employers, 287 
Average weekly earnings, 121 
Awards, determinations and 
incidence of, 163 


agrecments, 


“*h’ Series retail price index, 5 
Basic materials and foodstuffs wholesale price 
index, 44 
‘Basic wage— 
Commonwealth, 177 
Females, 178 
‘Harvester’, 177 
1937 Inguiry (Prosperity’ loadings), 177-8 
Margins and Total Wage Cases of 1966, 182, 
352, 364 
Rates operative, 183, 352 
States, rates etc., 186, 356 
Territories— 
Australian Capital Territory, 178 
Northern Territory, 179 
Benefits— 
Sickness and special, 246 
Unemployment, 246 
Boards, Wages and industnal, 159 


‘C’ Series retail price index, 5-6, 41 
Central labour organisations, 288 
Child endowment, 204 
Civilian employees, 239, 316 
Coal industry tribunal, 158 
Committees, industrial, International Labour 
Organisation, 292 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission, 156, 177 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 156, 177 
Employment service, 244 
Industnal Court, 156 
Public Service Arbitrator, 158 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, Com- 
monwealth, 156, 177 
Conference, International Labour, 291 
‘Consumer price index, 3-40 
Change of reference base, 20 
Housing group, 16 
Index points, contributions, 9, 33, 
Linking of short-term indexes, 9-12 


List of items, 3, 21, 34-40 
Notes on components, 15 
Origin, 6 
Prices and standards, 13 
Pubtication of index numbers, 20 
Purpose, scope and composition, 7 
Special aspects, Canberra, 19 
Structure, 10 
sub-groups and special groupings, 9 
Table of index mimbers, 22-32 
Weights, 7-13, 34-409 
Conventions and recommendations, International 
Labour Organisations, 292 
‘Cost of living’, 3, 7 
Court, Conumonweatth Industrial, 156 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, Common- 
wealth, 156, 177 
‘Court’ index, 5, 177-8 


‘D* Series retail price index, 5 
Defence forces, 239 
Determination of Wage rates, 177 
Disputes, industrial, 249, 367 
Analysis of workers involved, 267 
Causes, 
Duration, 258 
Industry groups, 250 
Methods of settlement, 263 
States and Territories, 25? 
Wages lost, 251-60, 367 
Workers involved, 251-60, 267, 369 
Working days, lost, 251-60, 268 


Earnings, average weekly, 12] 
Wage rates, and hours surveys, 124 
Electrical installation materials, wholesale price 
index, 45 
Employees’ associations, 282, 287-8, 290-1 
Employed wage and salary ¢arners, 238, 306, 310 
Employers’ associations, 287 
Employment, 206 
Service, Commonwealth, 244 
Status of population, 316 
Endowment, child, 204 
Equal pay, 133, 186 


Federated trade unions, 286 

Field collection of retail prices, j 

Flight Crew Officers’ Industrial Tribunal, 158 
Forty-four hour week, 116 

Forty-hour week, 117 


Government employees, 243 
Graph, 255 


*Harvester’ wage, 177 
Hourly rates of wage, 108-116, 326, 330 
Hours, earnings and wages rates surveys, 124 
of work, 96, 116-21 
Females, 118-21 
- Males, 118-20 
Standard, 116 
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Indexes— 
See Minimum wage rate index. 
Retail price indexes. 
Wholesale price indexes. 
Index numbers— 
Averape weekly carnings, 123 
Hours of work, 96, 119-2] 
Wage rate— 
M inimum— 
Females, 96, 105-8, 113-16, 328 
Males, 99-104, 109-12, 320 
See afso Wage rates index. 
Retail price index numbers. 
Wholesale price index numberts. 
Industrial awards, etc., incidence of, 163 
Percentage of employees affected, 166 
Boards, 158-9 
Committees, International Labour 
Organisation, 292 
Court, Commonwealth, 156 
Disputes. (See ‘Disputes’.} 
Legislation, 155-62 
Tribunals, 1545-9 
Interim retail price index, 5 
International comparisons— 
+ Retail price index numbers, 42 
Retail prices of foods, 303 
Wholesale price index numbers, 47-8 
[nternational Labour Conference, 291 
Organisation, 291 
Conventions and 
recommendations, 262 
Governing body, 292 
Industrial committees, 292 
Interstate or federated trade unions, 286 


Labour Conference, International, 291 
Force, 206, 316 
Age and marital status, 214, 221 
Employment status, 220, 316-9 
Hours worked, 224-5 
Industry, 209-13 
Married women, 220, 224, 316 
Occupation, 214 
Occupational status, 206-8, 211-2 
Survey, 217, 316 
Experience during 1968, 231 
Unemployment, 226, 244-9 
Orgamsations, 282 
Central, 288 
Leave-— 
Annual, 195 
Commonwealth, 195 
States, 196 
Long service, 197 
Commonwealth, 198 
States, 200-4 
Leavers from schools, universities or other 
educational institutions, survey, 227 
Legislation, industrial, 153-62 
Workers compensation, 269 
‘Loadings’ prosperity, 177-8 
Lockouls and strikes. (See “Disputes’.) 


Margins, Wage— 
Commonwealth and Total Wage Cases 
of 1966, 182, 352, 364 
Malerials used in— 
Building other than house building, wholesale 
_ Brice indexes, 49 
House building, wholesale price indexes, 63 
Melbourne wholesale price index, 44 


Membership, trade unions, 282-7, 374 
Minimum rates of pay, 331, 347 
wage, Commonwealth, 183, 364 
rates index, 96, 320 
States, 186, 356, 364 


National Wage Cases, 178, 182-3 


Occupational rates of pay, 331, 347 
Organisations, Central labour, 288 
Registered, 287 


Population census, 206 
Survey, 217 
Prices— 
Average retail, food and groceries, capital 
cities, 296 
Collection of, I, 2, 44 
International comparisons of retail food prices, 
303 
Retail, 1, 296, 303 
Wholesale, 44 
‘Prosperity’ loading, 177-8 
Public Service Arbitrator, Commonwealth, 158 
Publications issued by Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, 378 
‘Purchasing power of money’, 4 


Rates of wage (index), 96, 320, 328 
Registered organisations, 287 
Retail price indexes— 

“A. series, 4 

*B’ series, § 

*C’ series, $-6, 41 

Collection of prices, 1, 2 

Consumer price index, 5-43 

‘Court’ index, 5, 177-8 

‘D’ series, 5 

Effects of changing conditions, 3 

Essential features, 3 

Individual cities, 4 

Interim index, 4 

International comparisions, 42 

List of items, 3, 21, 34-40 

Method of calculation, 2 

Previous, + 

Purposes of, 3 

Use by Industrial tribunals, 4 

Weighting, 2, 7-13, 21, 34-40 
Retail price index numbers— 

Base 191 1—10), 41 

Consumer price index, 227-30, 41 

[nternational comparisons, 42 
Retail prices, 1, 296, 303 


Sickness benefits (Commonwealth), 246 
Special benefits (Commonwealth), 246 
Standard hours of work, 116 

Index, 119-21 

1947 Inquiry, 117 

1952-53 Inquiry, 11? 

F96L Inquiry, 117 
State basic wages, 356 

Industrial tribunals, 158-9 

Minimum wage, 186, 356, 365 
Strikes and lockouts. (See ‘Disputes’.) 
Surveys— 

Labour force, 217 

Labour force experience during 1968, 231 

Leavers from schools, universities or other 

educational institutions, 227 
Multiple jobholding, 217 
Wage rates, earnings and hours, i274 


INDEX 


Territories— 
Australian Capital Territory— 
Basic wage, 178 
Industrial Board, 158 
Northern Tertitory— 
Basic wage, 179 
Total Wage, Commonwealth, 182, 366 
States, 186, 366 
Trade unions, classified according to number of 
members, 285 
Industry groups, 283-4, 286-7 
Interstate or federated, 286-7 
Number and membership, 282-7, 374 
Propottion of wage and salary earners in, 285 
Trades and Labour Councils, 288-9 


Unemployment, 226, 244-9 
Benefits, 246 
Unions, trade, 282-7, 374 


Wage and salary earners, employed, 238, 306, 310 
Cases, National, 178, 182-3 
Minimum Commonwealth, 183, 352, 364 
Minimum, States, 186, 356, 365 
Rates, Determination of, 177, 186 
Rates, earnings and hours surveys, 124 
Rates, index, 96, 320 
Total Commonwealth, 182, 365 
Total States, 186, 356, 365 
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Wapges— 
Basic. (See ‘Basic wage’.) 
Boards, 159 
Margins, 180 
Minimum hourly rates, females, 96, 113-16, 330 
males, 96, 108-12, 326 
Weekly rates, fernales, £05-8, 328 
males, 99-104, 320 
Occupational rates, females, 347 
males, 331 
Total, and Margins Cases, 1966, 182, 352, 364 
Wholesale price indexes— 
Basic materials and foodstufts, 44 
Fiectrical installation materials, 44 
Materials used in— 
Building other than house building, 49 
House building, 63 
Melbourne, 44 
Wholesale price index numbers— 
Basic materials and foodstuffs, 45 
International comparisons, 47 
Materials used in— 
Building other than house building, 53 
House building, 65 
Work force. (See ‘Labour force’.) 
Work, hours of, 96, 116-21 
Workers’ compensation legislation (conspectus), 
270-81 
Working hours, standard, 116 


PRINTED PUBLICATIONS 


(As at December 1971) 
issted by the Central Office of the Commonwealth Bureau of 


Census and Statistics 


The publications listed below may be purchased through rhe post or over the counter from the Common- 
wealth Sub-Treasury in Brisbane, Adelaide and Hobart, and the Deputy Commonwealth Statistician in 
each State capital; through the post from the Assistant Director, Sales and Distribution, Australian Govern- 
ment Publishing Service, P.O. Box 84, Canberra, A.C.T. 2600; aad aver the counter from the A.G-P.S. 
Book Centres at: 113--115 London Circuit, Canberra City, Bank House, 315 George Street, Sydney, N.S.W., 
347 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Vic., and the Commonwealth Centre, 1-3 $t George’s Terrace, Perth, W.A. 


The price of each publication is shown after its title, followed by the price including postage. Air mail 
and overseas rates are available on application. Account, standing order or reminder service facilities may 
be arranged with the Assistant Director, Sales and Distribution, Australian Government Publishing Service. 


In addition to printed publications, a number of mimeographed publications are available in limited 
numbers (ree of charge. 


Publications dealing with individual States only are produced by the Deputy Commonwealth Statistician 
in each State, 


A complete fist of publications issued by the Bureau is given in Publications of the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics available free from the Commonwealth Statistician, Canberra, A.C.T, 2600. 


Dates of publications are printed in éfalics. A blank space indicates the publication is to be issued 
shorily. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS— 


Australian Capital Territory Statistical Summary, 1971, fuly 2977. 30c, 74. 

Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 25¢, 43c, per issue. Annual subscription $5.16 incl. postage in 
Australia. 

Northern Territory Statistical Summary, 1971. fafp 1972. 50c, 68c. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth, No. 57, 1971. 1972. $4.00, $4.65. 

Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics, No. 56, 1971, July 1972, 40c, 38c. 

Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, SOc, 74c, per issue. Anoual subscription $2.96 incl. postage 
in Australia. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS— 


Australian Exports, No. 13, 1970-71. i972, $2.00, $2.65. 

Ausiralian Imports, No. 5, 1970-71. 1972, $2.00, $2.65. 

Australian National Accounts—MNational Income and Expenditure, 1969-70. June £977. $1.00, $1.24. 

Banking and Currency, No. 8, 1969-70. Aug. 1974. $1.50, $1.74, 

Building and Construction, No. 5, 1968-69. Judy 1971. $1.50, $1.74. 

Causes of Death, No. 6, 1968. Aug. /977. $2.00), $2.24. 

Public Authorily Finance: Commonwealth Authorities, No. 9, 1970-71, Oce. F977. $1.00, $1.18. 

Commonwealth Taxation Assessments, No. 8, 1968-69. Feb. 1972. $1.00, $1.24. 

Demography (Population and Vital), No. 85, £967 and 1968, fuiy £977. $2.50, $3.15, 

Imports Cleared for Home Consumption (incl. Tariff description), Mo. 12, 1970-71. i972, Parts 
f and 2, $3.00, $3.65 each. 

Insurance and Other Private Finance, No. 6, 1967-68. July 1970. $2.00, $2.24. 

Labour Report, No. 545, 1970. 1972. $1.00, $1.65, 

Manufacturing Commodities, No. 3, 1966-67 and 1967-68. Nev, 970. $1.50, $2.15. 

Manufacturing Industry, No. 5, 1967-68. May 1970. $1.50, $1.74. 

Non-rural Primary Industries, No. 2, 1965-66 and 1966-67. Aug. 1970. $1.00, $1.24. 

Overseas Trade, No. 68, 1970-71. 1972. $4.00, $4.65, 

Rural Industries, No. 7, 1968-69, Dec /97/ $2.00, $2.24. 

State, Territory and Local Government Authorities’ Finance and Government Securities, No. 6, 1967-68. 
Ocr. $970. $1.50, $1.68. 

Transport and Communication, No. 60, 1968-69. Mar, /#7/. $2.00, $2.24. 

Value of Production, No. 5, 1968-69. July 197). $31.00, $1.18. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS— 


The Australian Mineral Industry (Quarterly Review and Statistics).t $1.00, $1.00 for each issue. . 
Classification*of Rural Holdings by Size and Type of Activity, 1965-66—Bulletins Nos I. N.S.W.; 2. Vie.; 
3. Qld: 4. $.A.: 5. W.A.; 6. Tas. Apr. £963. 75c each, 93c each. Bulletin No. 7. Aust. Apr. £968. 75c, 87c. 





For footnote see next page. 
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PRINTED PUBLICATIONS 


1966 CENSUS OF POPULATION AND HOUSING 


The following list shows the complete set of Census publications. For those issued to date the month of 
publication is shown. 


Vol. 1. 


Vot. 2. 


Vol. 3. 
Vo. 4. 


Yo. 5. 


Vol. 6. 


POPULATION: SINGLE CHARACTERISTICS— 


Part 1. Age. dug. 197], 0c, 68c. 

Part 2. Marital Status. dug. 197/. 50c, 62. 
Part 3. Birthplace. 50c, 68c. 

Part 4. Nationality. 50c, 68c. 

Part 5. Period of residence. 3c, 62c. 
Part 6. Educational attainment. 50k, 62c. 
Part 7, Religion. 50c, 68c. 

Part 8. Occupational status. 50c, 62c. 
Part 9. Industry. $1.00, $1.18. 

Part 10. Occupation. 50c, 74e. 

Partll. Race. 50c, 62c. 


POPULATION: RELATED CHARACTERISTICS— 
Part J. Growth and distribution of the population. 30c, 74c. 


Part 2. Demographic data. 50c, 68c. 


Part 3. The overseas-born population. Aug. £977. 506, 74. 
Part 4, The work force, 0c, 6%c. 
Part 5. Families and households, Sc, 62c. 


HOUSING 


POPULATION AND DWELLINGS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS— 


Part 1. New South Wales. $4.00, $4.65. 

Part 2. Victoria, Dec. 1970. 34.00, $4.65. 

Part 3. Queensland. Jan. 1977. $4.00, $4.65. 

Part 4. South Australia. Aug. 397]. $4.00, $4.65. 

Part 5. Western Australia. Oct. 1970. $1.00, $1.65. 

Part 6. Tasmania. Oct. 1970, $1.00, $1.24. 

Part 7. Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. Dec 197). SOc, 68c. 


POPULATION AND DWELLINGS IN LOCALITIES— 


Part 1. New South Wales. Sepr. 1977. $1.00, $1.18. 

Part 2. Victoria. Sept. 1977. $1.00, $1.18, 

Part 3. Queensland. 50c, 68c. 

Pant 4. South Australia. $0c, 68c. 

Part 5. Western Australia. 50c, 68. 

Part 6. Tasmania. 50c, 68c. 

Part 7. Morthern Territory and Ausiralian Capital Territory. 50c, 62. 
Part $. Australia. $1.00, $1.24. 


STATISTICIAN’S REPORT— 


Part 1. Introduction. 50¢, 62c. 

Part 2. Preparation for the Census. 50c, 62c. 
Part 3. The enumeration. 3c, 62c. 

Part 4. Processing the data. Sic, 62c. 

Part 5. Dissemination of results, $0¢, 62¢. 
Patt 6. Evaluation. 50c, 62c. 
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